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HOUSING IN CANADA 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

HOUSING STOCK: 

Ratio of owner-occupied dwellings to 

total housing stock (%) 66.0 65.0 65.2 64.6 63.7 63.1 62.6 62.1 

Total occupied dwellings (millions) 4,53 474 4.84 4.96 5.09 S17 5.38 S.oll 

HOUSING SUPPLY: 

Dwelling starts: All types (units) 125,577 130,095 148,624 165,658 166,565 134,474 164,123 196,878 
Single-detached 76,430 74,443 77,158 77,079 75,441 70,642 72,534 75,339 
Semi-detached and duplexes 11,650 10,975 7,891 8,706 7,924 7,281 9,939 10,114 
Row housing 1,864 3,742 3,895 4,755 5,306 5,000 7,392 8,042 
Apartments 35,633 40,935 59,680 75,118 77,894 51,551 74,258 103,383 

Dwelling starts in urban centers 

of 10,000 population and over NLA. 102,008 118,512 133,562 135,218 108,329 131,858 162,267 
Average annual dwelling starts per 
1,000 increase in population 381 404 468 510 505 300 455 672 
Dwelling Completions—All types 115,608 126,682 128,191 150,963 153,037 162,192 149,242 170,993 

HOUSING DEMAND: 

Population { millions) 18.20 18.54 18.89 19.25 19.60 19.97 20.36 20.70 

Net family formation (thousands 

of families) 65.6 65.4 68.4 77.1 89.2 110.6 120.6 115.1 

Apartment Vacancy Rates in 

Metropolitan Areas 

Dwellings of 6 units or more (%) NIA NLA. 5.88 5.41 493 3.04 1.28 2:55 

Newly Completed and unoccupied 

houses and duplexes as at the end 

of December (units) 4,223 5,330 4,066 3,446 3,551 2,928 4,502 4,414 

HOUSING COSTS: 

Consumer Price Index 

(1961 = 100) 

All items 100.0 101.2 103.0 104.8 107.4 111.4 115.4 120.1 
Housing 100.0 101.2 102.3 103.9 105.8 108.7 113.4 118.6 
Tenants Costs 100.0 100.3 100.6 101.2 101.9 103.6 107.1 111.8 
Home-ownership Costs 100.0 102.8 105.9 110.4 115.0 120.1 126.9 136.1 

Price Index Numbers of 

Residential Building Materials 

(1961 = 100) 100.0 100.7 104.1 109.5 115.8 120.5 125.3 132.1 

index Numbers of Wage Rates 

of all Construction Workers 

(1961 = 100) 100.0 104.4 108.1 113.1 118.6 128.1 140.8 152.8 

NEW NHA-FINANCED HOUSING: 

Average Estimated Cost of 

New single-detached dwellings 

(thousands of $) 14.9 15.2 15.7 16.5 17.4 19.3 19.6 ekg 

Averoge Estimated Cost per lot 2.6 2.8 3.0 3 cht) ais 3.6 3.7 

Average Construction Cost 

Per Sq. Ft. 10.44 10.26 10.34 10.76 11,41 12.29 12.83 13.62 

SOURCES OF FINANCING 

HOUSING STARTS: ($ MILLIONS) 1,469.3 1,533.8 1,628.5 1,971.8 CINCAATL 2,150.3 2,346.9 2,770.9 

NHA-Approved ienders 382.6 375.8 335.5 294.9 301.9 198.5 239.2 709.4 

Loons under Section 58 247.8 176.1 131.8 291.2 32275, 444,) 628.3 239.2 
Low-income Groups 34.3 22.7 19.1 71 17.3 50.1 151.8 173.0 

Conventional Loons 247.0 388.7 543.8 688.3 792.9 617.9 576.5 820.3 

Other 557.6 570.5 598.3 680.3 743.1 839.7 751.1 829.0 

DIRECT CMHC LENDING UNDER 

SEC. 58 NHA 
Units 20,302 13,223 22,515 26,820 29,795 30,680 36,878 18,003 
Amount ($ millions) 237.9 154.3 281.2 345.8 404.7 446.3 507.2 251.9 

DIRECT CMHC ASSISTANCE FOR 

LOW-INCOME HOUSING 

Loans fo Entrepreneurs 
Units 3,326 1,482 2,094 1,717 70 = = 1,956 
Hostel Beds 22 95 168 244 = =! — — 
Amount (§$ millions) 25:5 9.0 14.6 VES) 0.6 — —_ 23.0 

Loans to Non-Profit Corporations 
Units - _ = 144 1,106 1,612 a2 2,237 
Hostel Beds = - = - 1,293 1,803 3,776 5,940 
Amount ($ millions) = = = 0.6 13.7 20.9 30.6 57.7 

Loons for Public Housing 

(Sec. 40 & 43) 

Units 910 547 989 518 2,729 5,187 8,987 9,746 
Hostel Beds = = _ = = 78 Ss 217 
Amount (§ millions) 6.0 4,2 10.8 8.3 40,7 66,7 119.6 W533) 

Loons for Student Housing Projects 
Units = = - = 28 545 1,559 1,282 
Hostel Beds 2,216 5,025 5,115 8,405 5,672 4,359 9,375 9,821 
Amount ($ millions) 9.6 24.2 24.4 39.6 32.4 29.0 73.8 60.8 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 

EXPENDITURES AS % OF G.N.E. 

(IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 4.60 4,46 4.37 4.75 4.69 4.01 4.01 4,34 

INTEREST RATES 

Maximum NHA rate (end of year)* 6.500 6.500 6.250 6.250 6.250 7.250 7.91 8.69 

Conventional Prime Interest Rate 

{end of year) 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.40 7.95 8.52 9.10 

Long-term Federal Government Bond 

Yields (end of year) 4.93 5.10 Salo 5.03 5.40 5.76 6.54 7.30 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AVERAGE 

NHA-FINANCED NEW SINGLE- 

DETACHED DWELLINGS AND 

BORROWERS: 

Floor Area (sq. ft.) 1,154 1,189 1,204 1,218 1,226 1,257 1,221 1,158 

% of Bungalows to all other types 68.9 72.9 71.2 60.3 56.4 62.0 42.3 BES 

Average Downpayment ($) 2,475 2,421 2,634 2,700 2,999 3,544 4,312 4,547 

Average monthly gross debt 

service ratio 21.7 21.4 21.4 255: 21.4 21.4 21.6 21.8 

% of borrowers previously owning 

a home 23.9 25.4 28.1 28.7 28.7 31.8 92:5 29.8 

Average income of family ($) 6,336 6,563 6,747 6,964 7,230 7,918 8,769 9,983 

% of borrowers from lower third 

family income group 9.5 NLA, 10.4 NLA. 17.9 NLA. Wie? 6.5 


*Since 1967, the average NHA rate 
for home-ownership faans 
by approved lenders. 


**Not available. 
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PREFACE 


Both students and faculty in Canadian Universities share the feeling that there 
is not enough interpretative writing on housing in Canada, and they are obliged 
to turn, sometimes reluctantly to American material. Naturally this does not 
entirely suffice. It is hoped thatthis book of readings, perhaps the first of 
its kind, will help to close the gap. There are in fact a great number of papers 
and monographs on Canadian housing but, most of them are not readily available 

to the many persons interested in the subject--some materials are out-of-print, 
others are in publications of limited circulation, and many are scattered in 
various academic journals. In Canadian Housing: A Reader, I have tried to bring 
together a representative sample of these contributions. This book constitutes 

a selection of readings devoted to the consideration of various facets of housing 
in Canada. 


The assembly of these articles was a difficult task. I have sought to make the 
collection Canadian in spirit. There was another sense in which this Reader 

was peculiarly, and perhaps perversely, national in character. As it happened, 
circumstances prevented me from visiting the archives of housing agencies in 
Ottawa and the Provincial capitals and requesting materials by mail proved to be 
fruitless. A fire had destroyed the early issues of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Publication; Habitat; moving to new offices damaged the old 
issues of Ontario Housing Magazine; and other lapses abound. It is my hope that 
someday the channels of communication between housing authorities and the library 
shelves of fifty or so Canadian Universities will be more effective. 


It is obvious that no single volume could survey all that has been written on 
housing in Canada although the considerable diversity of sources is offered as 
evidence of a thorough search for useful material. It was inevitable that the 
selection process forced the elimination of many valuable writings which are 
too long, too old, or too concerned with local detail. 


Housing is important to graduate and undergraduate students of many disciplines 
including Architecture, City Planning, Civil Engineering, Economics, Geography, 
Industrial Organization, Law, Political Science, Sociology and many others. I 
address myself to these experts of the future. I hope this book will stimulate 
their ideas. It is my belief that society at large should study the nature of 
the shelter which forms such a significant part of our environment, gives us 
identity, and which is the source of so much financial anxiety. Unless we do so 
we are not ready yet to face the battle of "Good Housing for Every Canadian". 
This book could be easily read by all who are concerned. 


Vv 


With the strong belief that courses on housing in Canada are a necessity, the idea 
of the Reader was originated more than a year ago when the need for resource 
materials in a text form for courses on Canadian Housing Policy was realized. 

Many publishers declined to publish it as an edited book since they feel that at 
the present time, on the Canadian Academic scene, the material for such a book 

is both too small and diverse to offer encouragement to take the necessary risks. 
With determination, to say the least, I took the initiative to publish the book 

on my own, and distribute it at cost. 


The merit of any reader comes from the authors of the selections included, and 

I am happy to thank all who are named in the Acknowledgement, individually, for 
permitting me to reprint their thoughts and my thanks are also extended to all 
the publishers for their kind permission to use the material. I am grateful to 
my students at the school of Urban and Regional Planning, University of Waterloo, 
as well, who expressed their interest; encouragement and support throughout. 


Finally, my thanks and gratitude to my wife, Nawal S. Sayegh, who as a Sociologist, 
helped but equally deterred the final outcome. Her deep sociological insight into 
the substance of each article was hard to accommodate. Her comments which tempered 
my architectural, and city and regional planning biases was of no little consequence 
to the final result. 


kK. S&S. S. 
October, 1972. Waterloo, Ontario. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Kamal S. Sayegh 


To a child, housing could be the frames of a wall, a door, and a window sketched 
on a piece of paper. To an interdisciplinary scientist, housing could be man and 
his relationship to his environment. Somewhere between these two limits lies the 
story of housing, as an issue or as an academic exercise, as told by the housing 
literature in Canada or elsewhere. Our purpose in introducting this book of 
readings is to explore some thoughts which are significant for investigating a 
conceptual approach for future housing policies. 


As children's sketches differ in their size, so scientists differ in their 
meanings of environment and in their concern with the complexity of man and in 
measuring his needs and his aspirations. Indeed, the breed of interdisciplinary 
scientists is yet to be discovered. It is hoped that planners when introduced to 
a special course of study, can have such potential on their own or in leading 

a team of scientists. At present, there is a great deal of confusion as to the 
meaning of the term environment especially when used in different sciences. With 
interdepence of elements, the total environment could not be the sum of social 
environment, of physical environment, of political environment and of economic 
environment, to mention few. The environment deemed relevant to a lawyer is beyond 
the purview of an ecologist or an anthropolist, as an example. 


Man's environment has been in a process of continuous change since the beginning. 
All through history, man's relationship to his environment and the environment 
influence upon the course and quality of human life have been speculated upon 

by various scholars. What they have been after is the discovery of the rational 
processes which are normally law-abiding and thus allow prediction and retrodiction 
processes or patterns of sufficient regularity to enable them to look forward and 
backward in time and space and from that useful and relevant theories, concepts 

or principles based on lawful sequences, patterns or associations are elucidated. 
It is their assumption that once the lawful processes are discovered, the 
environment can be ordered, designed and constructed so that a logical consequence, 
human values, on balance, could be enhanced. 


At least two thesis emerged from such speculation: the almost discredited thesis 
of the environmental determinists and the possibilists. The determinists postulate 
man as passive and his milieu as active: natural environment firmly moulds man 

and his activities, his values and his aspirations and control the course of human 
action. They consider physical circumstances causitive as it affects human affairs; 
these circumstances are beyond man's control. Thus by changing the environment, 
they argue, it will become possible to improve man's behaviour and his well being. 


In contrast, the possibilists are convinced that man is free to choose between the 
vast but varying ranges of possibilities presented to him by his environment. They 
emphasize the effectiveness of culture and tradition and give due recognition to the 
free will of man. Their approach has explicit assumption of freedom of choice. They 
shift the initiative to man and exphasize both the enlarged opportunities which come 
with social and technological development. However, they do not claim that man can 
free himself from all environmental influences; environment is controlling the flow 
of activities. 


In reality, however, the implementation of this argument is not so simple. Man is 
almost ignored under the banner of aggregates. Most studies in social structure 

or residential areas are attempts to explain regularities revealed by human behavior 
of large group rather than the behavior of individual humans. Repeated experiences 
have shown that conclusions based on the study of separate units may be of little 
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value for the study of the combination of units into an aggregate. Many sociologists 
assert that the aggregate behavior of human cannot be explained by the study of 
individuals. 


Moreover, human values could not be ranked where the most significant values are 
identified and selected. Unfortunately, various self-preferred value judgements 
underlie most discussion of urban life and are guides to public policy. Empirical 
research is seldom integrated into the discussion. The heterogeneous values pose 
difficulties and often must be welded together, into a single judgement. 


Finally, it is difficult to construct a community which is going to account for all 
human values. Complications arise with the infinite number of possible ways to 
define units, of relationships between these units, of events involved, and partial 
information with which the investigator always works. 


Man's total environment is well expressed in housing. Housing is the ground on 
which individual needs meet societial constraints. While the later is neatly 
covered by the readings in this book, the former is somewhat undermined in the 
literature. We might be convinced that housing problems are hard to solve unless 
the basic human needs are met. Thus, it seems more rewarding to discover the 
general laws of nature which are rooted in man's biological nature, both physical 
and psychological. 


If this is true, we can hypothesize that housing problems could be solved through 
the process of optimizing human needs. These needs could be considered as the 
elements of the law of nature with which all human life may conform. Until the 

needs are satisfied, it is possible to know the nature of what satisfy them. Indeed, 
individual life could not be called normal if man's needs are not satisfied. 


Human needs: 


The history of mankind could be mirrored in the history of man trying to achieve at 
least four essential needs: protection, possession, freedom and identity. The 
first three needs are not new to us. Frederic Bastiat wrote in The Law that life 
liberty and property are three gifts from God and existed beforehand causing men to 
make laws. The preservation of any one of them is completely dependent upon the 
preservation of the other two. We might argue that the need for identity is that 
force which caused men to gather together before laws were made. These needs are 
interrelated and they could initiate human activity. Thus, it is imparative to 
learn something about these needs and their interrelations before we can make any 
noticeable progress in our understanding of the complex emotions and impulses that 
are the forces underlying the decisions of man to enhance his well being and with 
him, the well being of his society. 


1. Protection: 
Perhaps life is that gift of God which includes all other gifts. Life is one 
great force, one vast vital impulse, given once for each of us. It isin the house 
where we spent most of it. The contribution of the shelter, its habitability and 
livability, to our quality of life is, no doubt, significant. 


The provision of shelter could also enhance the material security and protection 
for man. While self-preservation and self-development are common aspirations 
among all people, life cannot maintain itself alone. Man can live and satisfy 
his wants only by his continuous work. It is in the shelter where man can 
re-generate his energy. A habitable shelter will help man to increase his 
productivity and reduce the rate of his absenting from work. Shelter has been 
seen as an extension of the human skin to store, channel and control the heat 
mechanism of the body. 


For the need to be protected, all men have naturally a right to whatever is 
necessary for them. In successfully satisfying the need for protection from 
intrusion, the foundation for physical and mental security which are necessary 
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for the development of socially and psychologically well-developed individuality, 
has been laid; the shelter is the simple refuge affording privacy and protection 
against the external elements. Without this security or if it is for some 
reasan lost, social maladjustment may result. Thus, protection implies more than 
it would appear at first glance: not just shelter but a comfortable, sound, 
decent, healthy and sanitary home. 


Possession: 

The needs for possession and protection could be related through the material 
security of ownership. Owners enjoy using their possessions or selling them at 
profit. All through history property ownership has a universal appeal; it is 
man's territorial imperative. The instinct of acquisition, the impulse to 
collect and hoard various objects, is displayed in one way or another by almost 
all human beings. 


However, the debate over the merits of ownership was strongly repeated by the 
philosophers through history. The debate was crystalized by the point of view 

of the Greek philosophers Plato and Aristotle. Plato taught the advantage of 

not having private property beyond what is absolutely necessary is to minimize 
private possessive emotions and to remove obstacles to the domination of public 
spirit. In contrast, Aristotle pointed out that this philosophy will lead to 
anger against lazy people. He advocated the private property, but people should 
be trained in benevolence as to allow its use to be largely common. In 1830's, 
Alexis de Tocqueville in Democracy in America described men of property as lovers 
of peace: Nations are less disposed to make revolutions in proportion as personal 
property is augmented and distributed among them, and as the number of those 
possessing it is increased. 


In spite of the argument that private property is a source of inequality, both 
in income and opportunities which are open to each successive generation, cheap 
land in new frontier countries has one of its consequences that of stimulating 
and universalizing acquisitive instincts and respect for private property. From 
the beginning these countries have attracted new arrivals, particularly from 
European Countries where private land ownership is limited. There seems little 
doubt that these same attractions and desires still are alive. 


Freedom: 

The need for protection and for freedom could be related through the development 
of man's individuality. Freedom is associated with acts with moral implications, 
with rationality, with a sense of responsibility, with understanding and with 
self-awareness. Such associations have led certain groups to believe that there 
is something in human nature, a kind of self regulated power which if allowed 
complete freedom will lead to spontaneous self discipline. 


Freedom is also affected by one's success in satisfying the need for possession. 
With ownership, man feels the illusion of independence and freedom: the freedom 
to make something and the satisfaction derived from doing so, facilitated by man's 
ownership, is rooted in the instinct of construction. Some scholars argue that 
possession through the system of private property is the greatest guarantee of 
freedom; the means of production is divided among many people acting independently 
and that no one has complete power. 


It is difficult to define freedom precisely for it is highly subjective concept. 
However it is often defined as the absence of constraints to the realization of 
desire. This emphasizes that freedom is culminative in action following its two 
principle components: the will to act, and the power to act. It is also 

agreed that complete absence of constraints would be chaotic. There are many 
types of constraints which occur in varying degree and varying combination that 
influence the power to act. The physical, economic, cultural, social, political 
or legal constraints are considered. 
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The way in which individuals express their freedom is through choice. Universally, 
freedom of choice is recognized as a goal to which all individuals and groups 
aspire. There is strong emotive association with it because it is associated 

with the power over one's own existence. It is significant in almost every aspect 
of an individual's life. It is dynamic by itself for the individual must live with 
the consequences of his choice, and it is dynamic in association with other 

choices as these influence one another. If man is not free to choose and act 

as he pleases within the confines of the law he becomes apathetic and disinterested. 
He might be overcome by the feelings of inadequacy and helplessness, in that he 

has no control over his own life. 


Housing is one of the basic choices that individual must make, often a number 

of times through the course of his life. The single family home still represents 
the dominant preferences in housing type. Privacy, individualism and the family 
are the main reasons for wanting its possession. Individualism is valued largely 
because of the implication of self determination. The single family house also 
reinforces the nuclear family. 


4. Identity: 

The need for identity is related to the need for protection through collective 
security. The gregarious instinct is one of the human instincts of greatest 
social importance; to be alone is one of the greatest of evils for man. This 
instinct has played a part in moulding the form of society. Men have always 
lived together in groups. Studies have shown that the extent of spatial and 
functional propinquity affects the formation of social relations, the type of 
social control and the degree of involvement of members with the group. 


Identity is also related to possession through man's desire for being recognized, 
which could not be met living in isolation. The importance of recognition and 
status for the individual is very great. In the acquisition of a house, man also 
assumes a position of respect as a person with stock in the community; possession 
could be society's measure for the individual in terms of status and class. 


Identity is related to freedom through the concept of individuality. The concept 
of the reference group clarifies the fact that the individual relates himself 

to a selected group of which he is part or to which he aspires to relate and 
identify himself with its norms, regardless of whether the consequences will 

be functional or dysfunctional. 


Social identity and community identity is a function of physical design. Every 
residential area has its own identity which is reflected on the identity of its 
residents. It gives the feeling that it belongs to them. The optimal identity 
requires at least two conditions: reasonable size and unity. These two conditions 
coincide with the neighborhood theory. If the impact of this theory is reduced 

in the mind of some opponents it suffices to say that in order to be able to 
organize the unit properly and control size and unity there must be the 

overall framework of community planning. 


Human needs and their Implications on Housing Policies: 


Naturally, not all citizens are able to satisfy all their needs in a housing market 
which is characterized by various imperfections as in Canada. Even the materially 
well-off who are satisfied by what they can achieve, are less protected through the 
externalities of the market, if others are poorly housed. 


In Canadian Society the three groups of occupants are well identified. First there 
are those who can afford to possess a house but under constrained freedom of choice. 
New houses are more or less standardized units in large developments and the 

neighborhood environment is. largely predetermined. Yet, with this ability to afford 
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satisfactory housing under the present conditions of the private market, this group 
tend to spend more money on household equipment, or other items in the family budget, 
than on housing itself. Such limited spending has significant impact on the 
effectiveness of the filtering process. 


The second group of housing consumers consist of those who could afford satisfactory 
housing of a more minimal nature when granted the most favourable financial terms. 
In part, this group benefits substantially from the housing operation as supervised 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. However, over years this group could 
diminish in size. This is the harsh reality of the current housing situation. With 
limited income, many families cannot possess their home and with such limited choice 
in providing the home which they can afford, their need for protection and identity 
will increase. 


The third group of housing consumer is the poor. In any highly industrialized, free 

enterprise society, some people, because of ill health, permanent physical or mental 

handicapped or unemployment in a highly technical society fall behind the rest of the 
population in their ability to fulfil their need for protection, possession, freedom 

and identity. This group also includes many of the elderly and students. The state 

is performing the function of guardian to these people, in providing the shelter. 

But reliance on the state to survive decreases one's ability to act independently 

and it has a demoralizing effect. 


It is hard to believe that the state, any state no matter how rich, can afford this 
burden indefinitly unless the economic structure is apt to change. Solutions are 
to be found in short of a crisis. A solution of three elements is suggested. 


1. Lot allowance: Many schemes have been proposed, and some have been implemented, 
for providing housing for people unable to afford the market costs. The scheme of 
income supplement or housing allowance is designed to cover the difference between 
an approved portion of the tenants’ income and the fair market value of the 
accommodation. Regardless of its merits in avoiding the institutional character 
and constraints of large public housing developments, the scheme has been criticized 
in terms of its implications on rent and land value. One might question the cost 
of the scheme, with no time limit, under the prevailing housing situation. 


We can see greater benefit to the occupants and reduced cost to the society if 
the cost of the housing allowance scheme is allocated to finance the alternative 
scheme: lot allowance. Under such scheme housing is conceived as activity in 
which the users are the principal actors. The housing value lies in the ability 
of dwellers to create and maintain an environment which serve their needs. With 
the possession of the lot, households could be free to choose their own housing, 
and under reasonable control, to build or direct its construction if they wish 
and to use and manage it in their own way. 


Public agencies have the power to reduce the cost of land for new housing by 
manipulating the boundary of the housing market. The speculation in land and its 
impact on the cost of housing could be checked when additional land, acquired, 
subdivided, and developed in mass production subject to a comprehensive pian, 
enter the market. A land bank, on a voluntary basis to meet the current need for 
housing lots at reasonbale price, will simplify the process of land acquisition 
at reduced cost. 


2. Reorganization of community boundaries: As a result of the above scheme and 
because of it, it is imperative to change the community boundaries. In one way the 
community should be divided to small areas, each with its decentralized control 
over the scheme. In this way identity of the occupant could be optimized in a well 
defined small area. The homogenity of such areas particularly in social class and 
family type, a prerequisite for increased feeling of identity, could be observed. 
Such homogenity could be enhanced through design, density and control. 
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However, the design of density of a larger area is not socially significant. This 
suggests that identity and protection, at least in political and economic terms 
could be enhanced by forming larger administrative urban units. Common market at 
the regional level has been accepted by countries of various backgrounds in spite 
of its infringement on sovereignity. It is unfortunate to stop short of applying 
this concept of integration, with protected vested interests, in the form of 
common market at the Urban level. 


Thus in creating small units planned to meet the basic needs of the citizens who 
are excluded from the housing market, on one hand, and in creating larger units 

to include large number of small units, on the other hand, the freedom of choice 

of the residents in the region could be widened. one might argue that in an 
urban-centered region the efficiency of this scheme, when it is related to regional 
land use and transportation network, could be maximized. No doubt, the scarce 
resources for housing and other facilities could be allocated efficiently in 

a regional context. 


Housing education: It is obvious, what is missing is not a solution for our housing 
problem as much as a two way process of educating the people about how to optimize 
their satisfaction from fulfilling their needs subject to the constraints imposed 
on them by the society, and of educating the public officials how and when to relax 
these constraints subject to the requirements of basic human needs. 


Through such process people could be aware of the alternatives they have in 
possessing a shelter. The tradition of simple family home ownership could be 
substituted by home ownership through the infant concept of condominium or the 
yet ignored concept of co-operative housing. It seems clear that freedom and 
identity could be enhanced through this type of home ownership. The physical 
protection of families with children could be observed through a modified design, 
especially of the high rise living. At a lower cost than the single family homes, 
the need for possession could be fulfilled by a large number of households. The 
time is ripe to teach the people how to administer a condominium housing or how 

to construct and manage a co-operative project. 


Unlike other industries, the housing industry is not working under the concept of 
Management-labour relations; with no countervailing power as a control on 
exploitation. While it is not our intention to evaluate the industry in this 
respect, this observation is worth considering when the cost of housing or rent 
is discussed. The trend is for citizens to require participation in the control 
over their living environment. It is useful to instruct tenants how to increase 
the efficiency of this trend by organization and not by spontaneity. 


At present public officials are fulfilling the function of arbitrator in any 
conflict between the owners and the tenant and, perhaps through planning controls 
and building codes, between the owners-to~be and the developers. However, these 
officials need to be educated, through research and experimentation, how the 
human needs could be met. They should be aware of the reaction against 
authoritarian solutions to technocratically posed problems. It could be difficult 
to solve the shelter problem or the social problem of which it is a part, by 
bureacratically administered, politically imposed programs. The need for 
flexibility is obvious. Density could be one example in this regard. There is 
no universal standard that can be applied. To some, high density contributes 

to a positive ethic. To all, density is one of the aspect of freedom of choice 
in housing. To few, density refers to power; with high density more people are 
involved. A partial solution for housing issue should come if the users, not 

the officials decided on what density they can afford. 


It is in the spirit of high aspiration for housing education for all and at 
advanced and detailed level for the few that this book of reading is completed. 
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SUMMARY 


Section I gives the meanings of a home and a house as written 
by Potvin, Carver, Cappon, and Murray and Fleiss. Potvin 
argues that the abode is home when an occupant has a feeling 
of belonging. A home is more than just a house, more than a 
shelter; home is of the spirit, the house its embodiment. 
Homes are made of the things we have known and accpeted; 
they are the cells from which the community is born. Home 
is permanent for we take it along with us wherever we go. 
Home gives dignity. During a period in the life of most of 
us, home means family. To Carver, the mythology of family 
home dies hard. In today's urban society, every generation 
has to re-invent the family house. The family has to be 
seen as a small group of people involved in a highly active 
evolutionary process, changing their physical environment 

as the pattern of life changes. According to Cappon, the 
concept of home is too fundamental to our thinking; it will 
take a generation or two to free us from the old homestead 
value system. When buying a home, man's judgment is more 
emotional than objective but objectivity could increase by 
making an impartial assessment of our need and life style. 
Yet we could not get the home we desire because new design 
is lacking; we have no chance of being right because there 
are no good choices. As Murray and Fleiss put it, for a 
healthy community there must be a complete range of dwelling 
types to meet the changing needs of the family. Their 
solution attempts to capture, in an horizontal multiple 
housing form, those admirable qualities which make the 
family house so attractive to the housing market: individ- 
ual identity, human scale, private outdoor space. 


Ownership in any of its various forms, described in Section 
II, adds to the attraction of the home. The reading from 
the Task Force explores the potential of home ownership in 
the Canadian environment. There continues to be wide spread 
support for the concept that a home-owner is a better 
citizen of his community than is a tenant. Ownership is 
also a hedge against inflation. Yet due to imperfections 
within the existing market mechanisn, simple family homes 
become too expensive for too many Canadians; the home-own- 
ership dream is just that-a dream. Choice between alter- 
natives--co-operative and condominium--is still limited. 
The International Labour office traces the recent develop- 
ment of co-operative housing in Canada which started in 
1936. With no uniform pattern, co-operative housing has 
played a significant part in housing the poor in few 
provinces. It has not reached the same stage of develop- 
ment as other sectors of the national co-operative move- 
ment; there is a desire for continuity, for forming 

larger societies and for introducing the system of col- 
lective ownership. While variations of the condominium 
were in use at early dates, modern condominium legislation, 
Smith argues, gained momentum after World War I. Condom- 
inium ownership has always been possible under the National 
Housing Act, however since housing comes within provincial 
jurisdication, complementary provincial enabling legislation 
has not, until recently, been enacted. The Report of the 
Ontario Law Reform Commission led to the enactment of con- 
dominium legislation in Ontario in 1967. Leal, the chair- 
man of the Commission, analyses the Condominium Act, which 
provides a structure for the administration and management 
of the property, the details of which are left to be 
specified in the by-laws, which provide for the making of 
rules by the owners. The owner in fee simple of land may in- 
voke the Act by registering a declaration and description 
for the individual units and the common elements, owned in 
common by the owners of the units. 


Housing, as Section III explains, is meant to be more than 
home and its ownership. Housing has a financial dimension as 
well as a human dimension. Clearly it is not just accom- 
modation that is involved when housing is discussed. As 
Legget puts it, when housing and the cost of housing are dis- 
cussed, a common understanding of minimum standard, mimimium 
equipment being supplied, type of housing, interest rate, 
amortization period, location and other terms, is clearly 
desirable. Housing has a market, and to the Prairie Prov- 
inces Cost Study Commission, it is the most complex market, 
where the consumer makes his largest simple expenditure. 

The variety and complexity of reasons why a consumer ac- 
quires any particular dwelling makes general analysis ex- 
tremely difficult. In addition, national statistics are of 
severly limited value for analysing, let alone comparing, 


housing of various markets. All prohibit the formation of 
policy objective. Robinsons brings in his analysis of ul- 
timate cost of housing as related to the rate of interest 
and the term of amortization. He shows that extending the 
mortgage terms yields dimensioning return. The higher rate 
of interest and the longer mortgage term have added more to 
the ultimate cost of housing than any other factors. For 
solving our housing problems, Pearson reminds us, however, 
that any cost reduction solution should not reduce the need 
to emphasize human values in our community building and he 
outlines the directions in which we might begin to create 
housing for people. 


The challenge to the housing dilemma is not an easy task. 

It has at least six fronts, as described in Section IV. The 
first front, the economic system in Canada, is discussed by 
Slater. The institutions that have been used to deal with 
urban growth and change are working in the shadow of a 
laissez-faire system. The state intervenes to improve markets 
which are imperfect and to modify the distribution of wealth 
and income which the market mechanism tends to generate. 

The second front, the conservative nature of federalism, is 
discussed by Oberlander. Housing as a field of public action 
is a provincial responsibility; the federal government in 
establishing and administering a national program could deal 
only with the provinces and not with local communities con- 
cerned. The multiplicity of overlapping jurisdictions of 
government and quasi-governmental agencies must be over- 
come. This leads us to the third front, namely the small 
size of many municipal units. Freeman argues that the size 
of the municipal unit is a direct factor in the efficiency 

of its economy since small political subdivisions are too 
small to benefit from the internal and external economies 

of scale. The land planning problem becomes more difficult 
if fiscal balance is to be achieved. There is a need to 

form regional urban government capable of effecting com- 
prehensive planning policies. The fourth front, the partial 
streamlining of administrative operations, is discussed by 
Feldmanas it was applied to public housing projects. A few 
years ago, the number of steps a project went through at the 
provincial level were in excess of eighty; the figures for 
internal approval at CMHC have been quoted as twenty-seven. 
Again, the root cause of delay in intergovernmental operation 
appears to be too many authorities. The fifth front, the 
difficulties in conduction research into social aspects of 
housing, is discussed by Rose. We desperately need the 
research data to prove that our increasing input in socially- 
assisted housing provides fundamental social and economic 
benefits to the families concerned and to the community. We 
also need a systematic research program designed to evaluate 
the consequences of what we have done. The sixth front, 
Donnison argues, is the need for comprehensive housing policy. 
Poverty and its implications must be considered before hous- 
ing policies can be explored. Since there is no final 
solution for housing problems and no ceiling for housing needs, 
those concerned must think not of an ultimate utopian goal 
but of a program. 


The response of the government to the challenge is discussed 
in Section V. Wilson analyses the two legislative channels 
through which government can. interfer in housing. First, 
there is the legislation which assists in the construction 
and financing of housing, thereby affecting the volume of 
production. Second, there is the legislation which imposes 
restrictions or control on the physical characteristics of 
houses. This legislation is divisable into the control of 
the structure. Their introduction came about at different 
times and the mechanics of control also differ. A leading 
performer in the drama of change has been the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation as the agent of the federal 
government in housing affairs. The twenty~five year story of 
CMEC is part of the larger story of how Canada has shifted 
from the simple aims of home-ownership to the multi-dimen- 
sional problem of city life. One function of government to 
satisfy the need for research is data gathering and the 
annual volume. of the Canadian Housing Statistics form the 
most comprehensive source of information on housing building 
activity. As summarized, information includes housing 
starts and completions, mortgage markets activity, the com- 
ponent of housing demand and the characteristics of NHA 
borrowers. It also covers land and building costs, the 

rent level, the sources of income of the tenant and CMHC 
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activity in low-income and special housing programs. Tech- 
nical research on housing is another function of government. 
The National Building Code records our achievement in re- 
search. The adoption of the NBC by all municipalities, as 
Fowke puts it, is one of the most worthwhile objectives of 
the entire construction industry since this would have the 
ultimate advantage of reducing housing costs, and increasing 
efficiency in the industry. Though it is the best document 
of its kind in the world, it is still unhonoured in Canada. 
Collinson's reading on Subdivision Agreement in Ontario des-~ 
cribes the government's current procedure in controlling the 
use of land. The agreement, as approved by the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, is often of two parts--financial and 
engineering--but rent control could be the most controversial 
control. Different rent control schemes are discussed in the 
reading from Ontario Law Reform Commission. Wartime rent 
control is usually fjistified by war-oriented economy but peace- 
time rent control deals with tenure control; any scheme 
should be considered as related to the eronomic factors in- 
volved and the effect it may have on them. 


Section VI deals with four studies completed in 1960's on the 
complex problems of a search for a solution to shelter, as 
written by their authors. Brown and his team in the study 
"A better place to live" published in 1962, were concerned 
with the desirability and necessity for occupancy and main- 
tenance control. He observed the need for the revision of 
the assessment and tax structure, the necessity for co- 
ordinating inspection and enforcement policies, and rehab- 
ilitation and conservation of neighborhood which should be 
done by municipalities to encourage individuals to maintain 
their own properties. Murray in directing the study "Good 
Fousing for Canadian" completed in 1964, argues that the 
present system ignores the moderate income earners and the 
study advocated a very broad program to assist them. In ad- 
dition, it allocates the responsibilities and power among the 
3 levels of government, and suggests the need for a federal 
Minister of Urban Affairs and Housing. Hellyer chaired the 
Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, in 1969, 
which found that no one knew exactly what the relationship 
was between supply and price. The Task force concluded that 
land development was the one area in which substantial savings 
could be effective at once. He suggested and explained how 
municipalities should enter the land development business in 
a major way. Lithwick's article is an advanced conclusion 
of what the author said, a year later, in his major study 
"Urban Canada: Problems and Prospects". To Lithwick, the 
reality of urban problem must be assessed in the light of 
their relationship to the urban problem and in contrast to 
the Task Force Study, it is critical to approach it from a 
totally urban perspective. The real. housing crisis is the 
one facing lower income groups, but their problem is one 

of poverty not. housing. The expansion of individual rights 
into the area of single family housing would not only create 
a housing crisis, but a crisis of confidence in any govern- 
ment that proposed it. 


Section VII covers four selected economic concepts related 

to residential building: mortgage, taxation, employment and 
building cycles. The risk in the mortgage market, since 
1954, Sussman argues, is being reduced due to improvement in 
mortgage lending practices and in the institutional facilities 
available to the mortgage market. New lenders and new legis- 
lation have emerged, and the secondary mortgage market has 
developed. To Finnis, property taxation places a premium on 
neglect and it is impractical to suggest that increased prop- 
erty taxation will help to reduce slums in rapid urban growth. 
An owner does not necessarily have to capitalize an increase 
in taxation but may pass all or someof it to his tenants. 
Binhammer's article attempts to present precise estimates of 
the labour income that is generated by an expenditure for 
residential construction. The investigation is conducted 
within the framework of an input-output table of 43 indus- 
tries. Residential construction, it is concluded, is an 
excellent tool for countercyclical policy and it can be 
started quickly and concentrated in areas where stimulants 

to economic activity are required. Buckley's article deals 
with the nature of real estate cycles in selected Canadian 
cities. Based on building permits, since the Dominion was 
established, there were 4.5 major cycles until 1952, the 

date of writing. Factors behind long building fluctuation 
include confederation, tariffs and the CPR, western expan- 
sion,World War I, new staples and wheat, World War II, and 
new resource developments. (hviously, numerous factors have 

a bearine on the demand for urban dwelling. 


Section VIII deals in some detail with these factors which 
affect demand for housing. To Smith, shelter space is not 


an homogeneous commodity and the market for this space is 

a series of submarkets, differentiated by location, type of 
dwelling, type of tenure, age and quality. The supply and 
demand in each market determines the price rent and vacancy 
ratio in the market. These are compared with construction 
ithat can be profitable undertaken. The most important forces 
underlying the demand for housing are the demographic and 
income variables. Other factors include inflationary ex- 
pectations, land prices, transportation facilities, zoning 
and the availability of serviced land. The Demographic 
factor is the topic of Illing's article. Net household for- 
mation is determined by changes in net family formation, 

the components of which are marriages, death, divorce and 

net migration. It is also determined by undoubling, which 

is influenced by the availability of suitable dwellings 

and subsidized housing, and the non family household for- 
mation reflected by changes in attitude and preference. 
Kellough and Beaton examine these forces as they are 

applied to the Toronto housing market, where economic 

growth and population increase have heen greatest. They 
agree that basic conditions which are causing the con- 

tinual increasing real estate price over increases in in- 
come or consumer goods include inflation, economic mani- 
pulation at the international and national levels and the 
diminishing supply of land within the boundaries of Metro 
Toronto. The last condition is discussed in detail by 
Derkowski who points out that one of the factors at work in 
Toronto area has been a defect in the market mechanism: an 
artificially-created restriction of supply. The supply of 
housing is subject to strict and direct government controls 
both qualitative, as codes, and quantitative, in terms of land 
development and the subdivision approval process. The differ- 
ential between lot servicing costs and lot price is proof of 
a general long-run condition of undersupply of lots, simply 
because the interest of the municipality runs directly counter 
to the interest of the consumer. 


The challenge of the new environment in terms of housing de- 
sign is the theme of Section IX. Murray argues that the con- 
sideration of the macrocosm and ‘the microcosm of housing design 
is neglected. He divides housing into 4 parts: the dwelling, 
government sponsored and subsidized, built by the public 
houser; the home, built by the merchant builders: the house, 
built by the architects and their clients; and the multiple 
units,built by the landlords. The design goals are Physiolo- 
gical, Psychological and Social. Architecture is controlled 
by rational design determinate including the condition of 
man, the natural environment, techniques and economics. Yet 
architecture is sometimes distorted by the irrational design 
determinates. The appeal to traditionalism is in part a dis- 
satisfaction with what has been offered to date by modern 
design. Maclennan tries to outline some of the circumstances 
which surround and condition the architecture of our urban 
and suburban development and to show how the problem of pub- 
lic housing is critical to the healthy development of both. 
Five criticisms have been voiced by many concerned with our 
developing communities: oversimplified solution for housing 
requirement, lack of community centres, poor physical design, 
extravagance, and the threat to the existence of the old 
city. He argues that through planning and strong community, 
the problem of rapid growth will be dealt with. To Erickson, 
the problem of housing is that of the building and the site. 
The attachment of the family to the dwelling should be re- 
flected in the attachment of the dwelling to the setting. 
Natural circumstances--site, climate and native materials-- 
played a strong, unaffected but determined role in housing 
form. We will have to accept a new scale of buildings in- 
volving the whole city, respecting the traditional needs of 
housing and take advantage of the great potential of new 
regulatory tools. The scientific development of the last 
hundred years are relatively superficial because they have 
not altered our attitudes toward life. 


Section X discusses the relationship of individuals to their 
urban residential environment. Many environmental deter- 
minists helieve that by changing the housing environment, 
it is possible to effect improvement in people behavior. 
Grossman, the environment game is as old as man himself. 
residential environment means more to people than other 
parts of the man-made world. In a complex society, the 
main design issue in housing is not concerned with the units 
themselves but their grouping and grouping affects exterior 
space which is the key factor in successful environment. 

In terms of the grouping of units, housing can be divided 
into two categories: front door housing, where most design 
experimentation should take place; and elevator housing 
which can and should be more varied than is commonly built. 
Klein defines the row house as a single family house joined 
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to other single family houses each having individual identity 
both to a front door and to identifiable ground space. A row 
house is flexible in its potential for special arrangements 
within the total site and thus is well suited for creating or 
adapting to specific environments. It also offers people 
something more than the traditional choices in accommodation. 
Though known for many years in (Canada, row houses receive 
less than widespread acceptance. The elevator housing, or 
the high-rise is discussed hy Faludi. VHigh density living 
at least for a portion of the population seems to be in 
order. The common fallacies that are often urged against 
compatibility of high rise apartment in relative proximity 
to single family dwellings are generally based on social, 
economic and physical grounds. The myth of high rise den- 
sity and high rise apartments can be dispelled only hy good 
design, skillful site planning and the harmonious relation 
of the buildings to the adjacent areas. High blocks facili- 
tate open layouts with green open space and the maximum 
public use of the ground, good lighting, view and air, and 
freedom of noise. Both Lipman and Cappons argue that high 
rise is not a suitable housing environment for families with 
dependent children. Although drastic changes have occured 
recently in the type of housing being built, economic con- 
siderations are more important than social considerations in 
producing the kind of housing environment we want for our 
families. Other social implications stem from the location 
of housing and the social integration of certain types of 
housing within the community. To Cappon, high rise leads to 
the low-fall of urban humanity. There is a need to restrict 
height and redistribute space in a terraced, human scale 
fashion that supports social confluence and relationships. 
Feight alone is not the only external physical dimension 
which has important environmental, perceptual, and be- 
havioral consequences. Others are massiveness, the number 
of inhahitants, the building's environmental context in a 
group of high rises, its distance from the other types of 
housing and its location. What matters is not the actual 
environment but the perceived environment. 

Michelson is concerned with the study of the crucial 
variables linking man to buildings. To him, man relates 
his spatial environment both in his mind and actual pre- 
sence and this gives rise to two approaches to research: 
mental congruence and experiental congruence, hetween 

people and their environment. The first research has 
centered around survey research. The second research in- 
volves activity not opinion; it demands comprehensive 
accounting of behavior asserted to be congruent with 
particular types of spatial arrangements under conditions 

of exposure to those environments. MDenton observes that 
households use clear cut strategies for the presentation 

of self in household settings. Three strategies are 
proposed: preparation of room designs which create for 

the occupants an image of self which is congruent with the 
use of room; control of access to the house; and staging an 
activity in a room where it will be judged appropriate. 
Hoffer believes that laws rooted in our biological nature 
must be discovered to guide us in ordering, designing and 
constructing our environment as a means to enhance our posi- 
tive human values. He argues that the achievement of these 
values is a function of voluntary privacy. The lack of 
privacy inhihits human relation. Privacy can be attained by 
careful design of space. 


Section XI describes the conception of living in various 
social areas: squatter, slum and skid row. To Bucksar, 
squatting and uncontrolled settlement are often the product 
of would-be settlers whose housing needs are inadequately 
served. Squatters represent a kind of lower order settle- 
ment. Five categories can be recognized: insular, partite, 
arterial, peripheral and bush squatters. The cost of 
squatting is high as it includes municipal, school and 
natural resources costs but policy for control or elimina- 
tion or demolishion of squatting cannot be uniformed, as 

it should be related to the number of squatters. Mann 
describes the conception of life in a Toronto slum. Each 
important element in the indigenous social system--family, 
neighborhood group, teen-ager gang, and the pub community-- 
{fs tied in directly, or by conspiracy of silence, with the 
deviant social structure. Transitional zones are 
characterized by a great heterogeneity of population and 
religious differentiation. Situational factors are decisive 
in selecting the population that is drawn to and remains 

in the slum. In a Toronto skid row, as Whitney observes, 

a complex variety of institutions cater to the need of 
residents. A sizable segment of population is made up of 
people who have some money; they live there either because 
they have known it or because of the services it provides. 
In addition to the older men and the pensioners, the area 
seems to attract the under educated, the under skilled 
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and those who have been pushed down socially. The skid 
row area in Toronto is the biggest on the continent and 
steadily increasing in size. 


Section XII describes the housing requirements of the 
minority groups: students, elderly, rural and native 
groups. Klein and Sears describes the expectations behind 
student residence: academic and educational, civilizing, 
personal and social, comfort and convenience, and public 
and parental. The student living off campus is assumed to 
be missing out on a vital component of the university 
experience. Concerned with student numbers and the cost 
of their accommodation, Adelman advocates the co-operative 
solution. In the past, university residences were built 
with donated funds but now that mortgages are required, 

the carrying charges have been passed along to the student. 
By allowing a co-operative solution, the university, the 
student, the province and the city all can save. The 
saving in the capital cost is realized through durable 
structures and reduced floor area per student and savings 
are made in the operating costs because the students do 
much of the work. More economical accommodation enhances 
the fundamental goal of a student residence. Housing 
requirement of the elderly is discussed by Shwenger and 
Boigon. Schwenger's study in 1965 is an urban rural 
survey of elderly Canadians living at home. Insufficient 
attention has been paid to the various needs of those who 
are living alone. Institutionalization of the elderly is 
associated with very old age and is related to physical 
and or mental disability. However, a start has been made 
to provide adequate housing for the elderly. Boigon's 
article emphasizes the design element of such accommodation 
using the Thistleton Senior Citizen Project as an example. 
Senior citizens have different housing requirement than 
those of other age groups and these needs must be recognized 
and planned for by the authorities providing the housing 

if the accommodation is to be successful both from the 
comfort and safety point of view of residents and the 
economic and maintenance point of view. Design should 
maintain the characteristics of old age. In her 
longitudinal field study of Ontario rural families, Abell 
observes there has been considerable past improvement in 
housing and in the acquisition of heating and plumbing 
amenities. Changes, additions and improvement to the rural 
housing is a continuous process. Finance and uncertainty 
are the chief factors inhibiting the completion of the 
needed housing improvement. The approximately 352 families 
interviewed were categorized as either continuing farm 
families, transitional or replacement families. The 
example of Federal and provincial governments’ involvement 
in providing housing for the Metis and enfranchised Indians 
of low income is discussed by Bailey. The province of 
Saskatchewan undertook to administer the program with the 
intention of fostering the formation of co-operatives but 
had little success. Standardized plans were used to ease 
supervision, ordering materials and keeping small 
inventory. Employment of local people during the 
construction was important. 


Housing the poor, a special minority group, is the subject 
of Section XIII. Silver's paper re-examines from the point 
of the economist, some of the traditional concepts employed 
for the discussion of low-income housing: need, effective 
demand, filtering and housing. The reading suggests that 
any solution to low-income housing must be directed towards 
the larger and more encompassing issue of general economic 
assistance. What is required is to define socially 
acceptable minimum standards of consumption goods and 
services with each family having the capability to purchase 
the private portion of the basket while it is directly 
supplied with the public service components. Wheeler 
examines housing allowance, an alternative way to public 
housing and its peculiar stigma, and includes that the 
effect of the scheme is higher rent and higher price for 
low income people. Housing allowances cannot eliminate 
poverty; without improving the income of the poor the 
scale of subsidies would be large. In pursuing the 
practical application of the proposal two current schemes, 
British and American, are discussed. Borland outlines the 
philosophy on which public housing rental is based and the 
development of the present scale along with its 
administration. The article indicates the basis of the 
present rent-to-income formula, "to each according to his 
need, and from each according to his ability". A scale of 
rent, relating to income, regardless of the size and type 
of accommodation is used. Objections were made to the 
method of calculating family income. Audain argues that a 
good deal of criticism has been directed at public housing 
about the way it is managed and the demoralizing social 


environment it is thought to produce. A growing number of 
tenants group seems to believe that the only way to solve 
these problems is to obtain tenant participation in the 
Management process. The experience of tenant participation 
in Montreal and Toronto is but limited, and the need for 
restructuring the institutions which run our cities. 


Section XIV is devoted to readings on urban renewal and 
rehabilitation. Adamson analyses the problem of 
residential blight and the policies devised to deal with 
it. The notion of shortage, inequality of income, 
heterogeneity of quality in the housing stock and neighbor- 
hood homogeneity explain the characteristics of concentra- 
tion and congestion that urban blight exhibits. Under 
pressure of congestion, blight can extent its domain. 

Urban renewal directed toward the restoration of the slum 
area and the prevention of the spread of blight is 
advocated on 3 broad grounds: humanitarian, aesthetic and 
economic. The provision of additional accommodation and 
subsidy access to it are essential features of residential 
urban renewal. Pickett's appraisal of urban renewal 
carried out in Canada is not concerned with the large 
volume of _privately sponsored re-development that has 
gathered momentum since the early 1950's. He reviews the 
Intergovernmental agreements pursuant to the provision of 
the NHA, 1954, and the amendments which removed a number 

of restraints on the form and content of renewal projects. 
Aid was offered to public and private aspects of 
rehabilitation but response by municipalities was slow 

due to lack of clear objectives, difficulty in financing 
their share, inadequate staffing and the lack of 
professionals. Beecroft expands the barrier to effective 
progress in renewal. He examines the dichotomy between 
"public" and "private'' interest in financial renewal. He 
concludes that once we have put aside the hampering concept 
of "public" and "private" roles and the hopeless attempts 
to measure precise benefits according to political 
jurisdictions or economic sections we can proceed with 

a programme concerned with all the principal forms of land 
use, and all dimensions of urban development. To 

economise in the use of resources we must adopt 
rehabilitation and conservation measures. Relocation 
policies should be linked to larger programmes for economic 
development. Jones analyses the role of private corporste 
enterprise and ways in which public-private corporation 
might be improved in order to enhance the quality and 
accomplishments of renewal both under the legislation and 
as a whole. The general constraints which appear to inhibit 
urban renewal expansion include the general pace of economic 
activity, shortage of urban land, financial capacity of 
municipalities, and the need to provide alternative housing 
for displaced people. The procedure of expropriation needs 
a basic change and cost of delay and uncertainty should be 
reduced. Additional incentives are suggested. To Rose, 
the notion of rehabilitation of housing incorporates the 
notion of treatment and the notion of prevention. Rehabilita- 
tion is a positive programme aimed at physical improvement 
of structures within neighborhoods which have deteriorated 
somewhat or are partially affected by blight. It is not 

a unitary concept but includes at least 2 levels of concern 
usually described as "maintenance" and "improvement". 

Eight major ingredients for successful rehabilitation 
programmes are: a neighborhood plan; public improvement; 
spot clearance; removed and adverse uses; community 
organization; staff assistance by property owners; code 
enforcement and standards. Rehabilitation is voluntary by 
the private owner or by public authority. The effects of 
urban renewal are discussed by Copps. The excitment of 
urban renewal is in the opportunity to achieve something 

of lasting benefit to the local municipality. It is 
profitable directly in terms of assessment appreciation 

and indirectly by encouraging improved land use near but 
beyond the renewal area. However it might create commercial 
competition and, load the municipality with staff. Because 
people do not like change, it requires a great effort by 
municipalities to communicate, inform and in some ways 
educate them. However change of residents' attitude to 
urban renewal, as Henry demonstrates in the case of Hamilton 
North End could be explained as respondents apparently 
were influenced by the favourable opinion of the urban 
renewal project held by most Hamiltonians. The most 
important factors in attitudes toward urban renewal were: 
length of residence; age; relocation expectation; number 

of acquired friends; satisfaction with the house; and 
ownership of a car, 


What the future hides for us is the theme of the last 
Section. Diamond, an observer from the private sector 
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believes there is little likelihood that we will be able 

to achieve any great deal of success in providing adequate 
accommodation for people living by the end of this century 
under present arrangements. A total urban strategy is 
needed. No amelioration of housing condition will bring 
about an effective change unless all cost factors are 
stabilized, identical or comparible housing policies are 
established at all governmental levels. Greater diversity 
of housing must be provided, and all levels of government 
must accept the private sector as the principal generator 
of housing. Morely argues for the urgency of the need 

for rationalizing land use and development by the 
municipalities and increasing management ability and 
organizational strength for industry. The trend for more 
apartment and condominium living is certain to persist. 
Four factors will influence the shape of the industry in 
the year ahead: consumer attitude, costs, availability of 
mortgage money, and government policy. Poapst sees the 
future in terms of strong demand in terms of rising level 
of household formation and real income per household. 

While the trend to smaller households and higher cost of 
housing will tend to restrain the investment per new 
dwelling unit constructed. The process of urbanization is 
expected to continue. Builders will build more to meet 

the household's total living requirements and less to meet 
its shelter requirements. In the future, apartment living 
will increase; less likely to be confused with homes. 

With this Rose agrees. To him the population boom following 
the war has run its course. The present emphasis on the 
very young and the very elderly will be changed as a result 
of substantial decline of birthrate and continued aging of 
the population. The tendency for decreased family size 
will be closely related to employment of women and the 
nature of available housing. Ways and means will have 

to be found to make apartment living more suitable. A 
second point of departure for the future is the encourage- 
ment of standardization. The Reading from Urban Renewal 
and low-Income Housing describes the first involvement of 
Federal government in mobile homes, and mobile home park 
development, as is the case of Sandycove Acres. Acceptance 
of mobile home living has grown rapidly in recent years. 
The vehicular concept of the mobile home has changed. 
Standardization through technical innovation is the essence 
of Barnard's article. The objective of technical 
innovation's to lower the cost, improve the quality and 
increase the speed of construction. Innovation through 
system approach is also examined. It could be encouraged 
by minimizing acceptance risk including code and building 
department approval, compatibility with other products 

and establishing guidelines for competition, approval 
procedure and testing, standards, marketing and feedback. 
To be successful, an innovative housing program should be 
modest and continuing. Technological innovation cannot be 
discussed in isolation from social and design aspects. 
Ferrabee argues that standardization of interior fittings 
will have increasing attention in the future. Bathrooms 
and kitchen are now treated as single units in new projects 
and in rehabilitation. Development is taking place within 
the furniture industry to permit rooms to accommodate 
several activities when space is reduced. The introduction 
of storage walls in the factory built housing is a very 
possible development. Improvement will come first in areas 
where people require efficiency and comfort and where style 
or personal preferénce is of lesser importance. Personal 
choice can, however, be exercised in colour. A third point 
of departure for the future is through design. The reading 
from the Report of the Zoning Study Committee of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada argues that through 
development control, settlement of the land use, density and 
design will permit maximum flexibility. Development control 
shall be exercised over development on the basis of the 
merits of each individual project but the proposed develop- 
ment should conform to the general plan. The administration 
of a program of development control calls for a superior 
administrative staff. To Dorney, putting ecological 
knowledge to work on land is vital - systematic methods to 
ensure information - flow between the scientific and design 
members of the new environmental team are needed. An 
ecological model called ecoplan, as applied to Erin Mills 
new town, Ontario, is described. The concept of an ecoplan 
follows five guiding principles: maximization of plant 
and animal diversity, identification of fragil environment; 
identification of hazardous areas; prediction of change 
resulting from development; and identification of feasible 
natural restoration. Ecoplan provides a flexible 
methodology which can be adopted to the different environ- 
mental opportunities provided by the soon-to-be urbanized 
rural landscape. 
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1. HOUSES AND HOMES - 
Albert Potvin 


Houses are the homes of other people. The taxi driver 
and the postman think of a house as an address. The 
statistician views a house as a unit. To the money 
lender a house becomes a mortgage. The municipal 
official sees a house as a taxable item, the landlord 
considers it as a source of income, while the realtor 
looks at a house as a merchantable commodity. To 
the builder a house is an assembly, the fitting together 
of its segments or components, but the architect 
regards a house as a monument, a medium through 
which to exercise his creative skill. 

If a house can be all of these things, according to 
the eye that sees, it can also be more than the sum of 
all of these. For each one of us there is a house that is 
different from all others. It is no longer just a building, 
it is a bit of yourself as well—your home. 

Home can mean a quiet secluded room insulated 
from the rumbling of the street outside. It can mean 
the comfort of an armchair within reach of the 
evening paper, a bed to crawl into after a day well 
spent. It can mean a porch with an open view on the 
community, but a few feet from the retreat within or 
a corner where you can be treated to fact and fantasy 
through the magic of television. The mention of home 
can evoke the noisy clamor of youthful voices, a 
stimulating exchange of thoughts with intimate guests 
or a quiet dialogue with your partner when the last 
of the supper dishes have been put away. A home, as 
the saying goes, is more than just a house, more than 
a shelter: home is of the spirit, the house its embodi- 
ment. 

During a period in the lives of most of us home 
means family—laughing, playing, quarrelling children, 
restless youngsters tearing in and out, digging into 
the self-replenishing refrigerator, making unintelligible 
phone talk, slamming doors, bringing in loads of dirt, 
noise—and love. Then a marvelous unanimity is re- 
established three times a day, when the house is filled 
with the smell of cooking. At no time is the concept 


of home more intimately real than when thé hungry 
family gathers around the dinner table. 

To others the notion of home is not complete 
without a decor of flowers and shrubs—the rosebush 
that has to be pruned, that bed of asters and nastur- 
tiums and the clump of lilac trees that fill out every 
spring with scented blossoms. 

There are homes where everything is permanently 
in its place, not a blade of grass grows longer than the 
next, not a foreign speck is allowed to settle. In Jess 
fastidious homes things are lost and found, broken 
and repaired, lent and never reclaimed. Another home 
is a guarded sanctuary, protected by a lawn, a hedge, a 
picket fence, where the tranquility is only occasionally 
punctuated by the uninvited ringing of the doorbell. 
While the home across the street has a well worn 
welcome mat that speaks its communal character; its 
doors are open to neighbors and family alike. 

Whether animated or serene, boisterously alive 
or muted, turbulent or orderly, the abode is home 
when an occupant has a feeling of belonging. Home 
is the solitary log cabin along the lonely backwoods 
road, the hovel near the railroad track, the twelve- 
room mansion on the hill inviting envious stares from 
the dwellers below. Home is the anonymous carbon- 
copy bungalow, and the second-floor apartment 
where the presence of the tenant is revealed only 
by the unlatching of the door every morning and 
the discreet turning of the key at the end of the day. 
The squatter’s tin-lined shack by the city dump and 
the millionaire’s estate are equally invested with that 
same title, giving them the same claim to dignity. But 
they must first be touched by that undefinable quality 
generated by the loving. possessive presence of those 
who make it their dwelling place. 

Home is the light off in the distance, the curl of 
smoke above the trees, the gleam of white paint 
reflecting the morning sun. It’s the bark of a dog, the 
indistinct mutterings of a radio, a baby’s cry. It’s the 
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smell of roasting chicken, the wash dancing on the 
line, the clicking of pruning sheers, the whine of a 
vacuum cleaner. 

Homes are the cells from which the community 
is born. They may grow in clusters as in the cities, 
fighting for space, trying to maintain their identity 
and their individuality or in the relative detachment 
of the countryside. Whether separated only by a party 
wall or by a section of fand or by miles of forest, all 
are linked by some line of communication. The path 
to every home also leads to a common artery, a street, 
a highway, a stream or a railroad. The hermit’s cabin 
perched on the mountainside, the fisherman’s shanty 
and suburban ranch-house all have a point of con- 
vergence. None is so isolated or remote that it escapes 
this gravitation. 

If in the city, homes are reassuring by their very 
numbers, the presence of a single home in the wilder- 
ness dispels some of the anxiety born of solitude. The 
sudden sight of a house or a cabin around a bend is 
a relief after a long drive through sparsely-settled 
country. Without these occasional signposts of 
civilization, the houses along the way, we become 
uneasy. Now contact with people has been re-estab- 
lished, if for a fleeting moment, and our feeling of 
security is restored. 

A house is expendable, but a home is permanent, 
for we take it along with us wherever we go. We will 
say we are “leaving the old home” to move into a 


new house; but very soon this is our new home, and - 


our former home becomes “the house we used to live 
in’’. The transition is complete once the drapes and 
curtains are up in every window and when we can 
unerringly find the electric switch in the dark and no 
longer stumble over the bottom step. 

Houses undergo subtle changes through the 
years. For one thing, when we were children they 
were built much taller. That’s why balls kept breaking 
windows when they should have gone right over the 
roof. Houses were equipped with dark corners for 
playing hide-and-seek, holes to crawl into under the 
porch and spooky attics where old locked trunks and 
moth-eaten clothes and framed pictures of long 
deceased relatives were kept. Bannisters were appre- 


ciated because they saved so much time and effort 
when swooping down from the second floor. Keyholes 
were set up at eye level, which was very rational 
indeed. Houses had large pantries where cookies and 
raisins and shelled walnuts were hidden and where 
parents kept finding out that somebody had been in. 
Every house had a covered porch with columns that 
you could shinny up. Roofs, for all their height, were 
accessible, though there was always someone below 
to insist that you “come down this very minute’’. 
Windows could be opened from the outside in case 
you decided not to use the door. Houses were designed 
for playing in those days, for eating in too; still 
these functions could be complicated or interrupted 
by such inconveniences as filling the coal scuttle and 
wood box and carrying out the ashes. 

Little children grow up to be big people and 
learn about property taxes, mortgages, building 
depreciation, rent and fuel bills and other such 
unpleasant things. Yet the home, for all its mutations, 
its added demands, its deceptions too, remains the ever 
calling oasis, our own fort or stronghold from which 
we can face life with equanimity. In the home we can 
dispense with artifice, throw off the cloak of disguise, 
the servility or the agressiveness expected of us in our 
work-day relations. Here we can shut out the idle 
curiosity, the unkind judgment and relax from the 
pressure of competition into soothing non-conformity. 
In the cloister of his home a man can build his empires, 
right the wrongs of a troubled world, fight his battles 
and put his enemies to shame. 

Houses are built of wood and clay; homes are 
made of the things we have known and accepted and 
have come to cherish. Houses are assembled with 
mortar and nails, built for a season or to withstand 
the centuries: homes are built of contentment, more 
enduring than stone yet more fragile than the tent 
that collapses with the first heavy gust. Houses are 
sold and exchanged but homes have no price tag, no 
dimensions by which to establish a market value. 
Home can be as small as the cell of a Trappist monk, 
or as long as your street and as broad as your city. 
Home is where you would rather be and where you 
instinctively return when your day is done. 


2. A HOUSE IS A PLACE FOR FLYING APART 


Humphrey Carver 


Each generation has to re-invent the family 
house. What goes on inside it changes so 
much. In fact a house is used in a different 
way at each stage of a family’s evolution. 
It has to shelter the complicated process 
by which the unity of a family gradually 
flowers into separate individuals, each to 
fly apart and regenerate. A house is for 
living together and for drawing apart, for 
love and for loneliness. 

The first stage is a “cabin in the sky” 
affair. It doesn’t much matter where it is 
or what it is: a few symbolic marriage 
possessions in a room, a place to eat, a 
place to sleep and a night-time window 


looking out on the rest of the world. The 


place is empty all day. Detachment, mobi- 
lity and opportunity are the criteria: up- 
town, downtown, Calgary next week or 
back to the Maritimes in the New Year. 


Family-at-the-beginning 

Then the cabin comes down to earth and 
there is a daytime at home. “7 Ibs 6 oz, on 
June 12th, sincere thanks to Dr. G. Mit- 
chell and wonderful staff at Grace Hos- 
pital” - in the Winnipeg papers the other 
participants in the event are always grace- 
fully acknowledged. 

The particular piece of ground on which 
the family lands now comes to be of great 
importance: a sheltered porch, some grass, 
some earth to scrabble in the fingers. The 
corners of the bedroom floor, the height 
of the window sill and the angle of the sun 
now all come into microscopic focus. 

This opening phase in the life of a city 
family is particularly difficult because com- 
mercial builders have not been able to pro- 
duce a satisfactory version of what is need- 
ed: a two-bedroom unit at ground level 
with a little bit of the landscape and a 
rent that fits the income of a family-at-the- 
beginning. 

Private enterprise has not been able to 
fill this need; neither has the accepted con- 


cept of public housing seemed to fit the 
situation, for these are not indigent people 
or the objects of charity; and yet the eco- 
nomics of their situation compels a large 
number to share their living accommo- 
dation and forces the mother to go back 
to work. The 1961 census shows that 10 
per cent of the families with fathers up to 
the age of 35 share their homes, about two 
thirds of them with relatives. Of the young 
mothers with one child about 20 per cent 
are working at paid jobs. 

To provide the kind of rental housing 
needed through this critical phase perhaps 
a new Kind of national investment is need- 
ed.in the founding of families. Education, 
family allowances, public transportation 
and other community services are provided 
but “starter” housing is a weak spot in the 
national program. 


Full-blown family 

Then comes the main period of family 
life, spanning through about thirty years. 
If every Canadian family doesn’t have a 
separate house for living through this ex- 
perience, it’s not for lack of the maudlin 
fact there are in Canada 2,978,500 single- 
iamily houses and there are 2,931,750 Ca- 
nidian families with children at home. 
There are also, of course, many families 
withcut children so the figures don’t match. 
Nevertheless a great deal has been done in 
the last two decades to fulfil this great Ca- 
nadian dream. However, it should be noted 
that the dream of universal home-owner- 
ship is more illusory; less than half the 
fathers in the 25 to 35 age group own their 
own homes. 

Is it possible that, by gathering the full 
strength of an industrial democracy, every 
Canadian family might be able to enjoy 
the freedom of being in a comparatively 
up-to-date house, and thus able to live in 
a reasonably efficient, healthy and civilized 
fashion? Perhaps this is not such a remote 
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ambition for a country with about 4 mil- 
lion families that has already been able to 
build new housing at the rate of a million 
units in seven years. In view of the enor- 
mous scale of suburban housing production 
already achieved, to reach for the further 
accomplishment of replacing our urban 
and rural slums in one decade would not 
represent a very remarkable extension of 
our capacities. The 1961 census found a 
quarter of a million dwellings ‘in need of 
major repair”, that is, 5.6 per cent of the 
whole stock of housing. (The process of 
obsolescence, however, is more pervad- 
ing: 30 per cent of all our housing was 
built before 1920 and 20 per cent is in 
need of some measure of repair.) 
Canadians have not been very receptive 
to the idea of mounting a massive attack 
on these basic deficiencies, which could 
only be done by public housing. By an un- 
fortunate perversity the principal obstruc- 
tion to such an endeavour has come from 


those vested interests that use the senti- 
ments of home-ownership to oppose the 


advance of the public housing movement. 
It is unhappily true that people who have 
most enjoyed the advantages of up-to-date 
family housing have been most hostile to 
the efforts to extend these benefits to fami- 
lies of lower income. 

There is thus a social and organizational 
lag in dealing with family housing needs. 
There is also a lag in the general advance 
of housing design because: of the slow 
cycle of the trial-and-error process in the 
market for housing. The advances have 
tended to take place in the mechanical 
accessories of houses, in the heating, re- 
frigeration and hygiene equipment, rather 
than in the spatial form of the dwelling 
itself. 

In looking for a house to fit their family 
needs the customers are pretty innocent. 
The salesman shows them the simulated 
fireplace, the simulated stone around the 
front-door, the stunted shrubs around the 
foundations and the other symbols of do- 
mestic sentiment. It’s difficult to visualize 
the structure of family disciplines and the 
struggles for individuality that will strain 
this little empty shell. In the bare cubes of 
standard-sized bedrooms it’s hard to see 
where the furniture will go. At a loss to 
make a judgment, father fingers the base- 
ment walls as if they would render some 
clue; mother turns on the kitchen taps as 
if blood might issue from them. Every 
year a million Canadian families thus em- 
bark upon the unknown. 

But the principal reasons for the change 
are, of course, the need for more space 


and the need for space planned in a some: * 


what different way. A house plan that fits 
the cosy, inward-looking young family 
may not fit the separatist nature of an 
older family group. In fact the whole emo- 
tional appeal of the single-family house 


standing on its own suburban lot is com- : 


pletely irrelevant to the natural instincts of 
the teen-ager, however much it may satis- 
fy the protective instincts of parents and 
the homing nature of children at the ele- 
mentary school age. Those who are seeking 
entry to another universe must reject the 
focussed attachment that is so perfectly 
symbolized by suburban home-ownership. 

The mythology of the family home dies 
hard. There lingers in our minds the pic- 
ture of a house that is the permanent 
establishment of a single family from its 
inception to the old age of the parents, a 
place which becomes encrusted and en- 
shrined with the emotions and traditions 
of a family group. 

In fact this situation has ceased to exist 
in our urban society, and there is no par- 
ticular virtue in the sentimental aroma 
that clings to this picture. A new image is 
required. The family has to be seen as a 
little group of people involved in a highly 
active evolutionary process, requiring to 
change their physical environment as the 
pattern of life changes. 

To be hospitable to these changes the 
city must be built to contain a wide variety 
in the forms of accommodation. It must 
have its quiet nursery areas for the in- 
cubation, as it were, of young families and 
it must have its areas of higher concen- 
tration for those at other stages of life. It 
must be made easier for families to res- 
pond to their own internal demands for 
change, as the forces of growth and sepa- 
ration bear upon the individuals within the 
family. 

LeCorbusier said that “a house is a 
machine for living in”. He did not have 
in mind only the mechanical apparatus of 
the house, the pipes for bringing in fresh 
water and removing the waste, the equip- 
ment for controlling climate and provid- 
ing meals. He also had in mind the forces 
and moods, the straining activities and the 
private tranquilities that must be contain- 
ed within a house. In this sense a house 
can be regarded as a machine to liberate 
the forces of growth within a family, to 
give the fullest quality of life. The house 
is the most important kind of machine in 
an age that is being transformed by ma- 
chines. 

At first, two children in a room together 
share their surprise in life with some con- 
tent. But each soon comes to recognize the 
struggle for individuality in a separate 


place, a place for possessions, a place to 
bring friends and, at night, something dif- 
ferent about the relationship with each par- 
ent. (“Stop throwing things at your sister! 
Let her come in!’’) 

This conflict within the family explains 
some of the difficulty about planning 
houses. It isn’t easy to reconcile the draw- 
ing together and the flying apart all with- 
in the little perimeter of a house that must 
be tight and compact in the Canadian 
winter, stuck half in the ground against 
the frost and with much of the money 
used up in the heating and the refriger- 
ation. 

However improbable the place may be 
as something to cherish and remember, 
this first phase is the sweetest time of all: 
the first layer of memory is about the shape 
of the rooms, the sound of the front-door 
closing, the voices in the hall, the security 
of the inward-looking family preoccupied 


‘with its own little world. Life has indced 


been wasted if the house in this recollec- 
tion is not a thing of beauty. 


Children will grow up! 

But it is not long before this sweet span of 
family unity suffers a change. The inner 
conflicts take on a new dimension as the 
children’s individualities become stronger 
and the teen-ager discovers the world be- 
yond his own house. He gets that separate 
feeling, a bit glum around the mouth and 
a funny hair-cut. The back yard and the 
whole neighbourhood become too small 
and stale a territory. The rooms that were 
able to contain the inward-looking family 
are now struck by the flying apart. 

The records of juvenile delinquency tell 
us something about the difficulties at this 
stage of family life, as they fall upon those 
who are least able to make the adaptation 
of environment. But along the streets of the 
city the inscrutable facades of houses 
conceal the stresses, the banging and 
bouncing and straining of social evolution 
that goes on inside. 

Across the land there is a sound of ham- 
mering by night, as fathers desperately try 
to fix up something in the basement that 
will capture the migratory teen-agers, who 
can be kept captive for a time if a bit of 
their alien outside world can be brought 
inside. More affluent fathers become in- 
volved in buying boats and cars in a bid to 
attach the violent interest of the young. 

At this stage also, many families sell 
their houses and start again; the very act 
of moving into another house, one that 
doesn’t have the overtones of earlier child- 
hood discipline, is in itself a defence 
against the flying apart. 


3. YOU'RE LIVING IN THE WRONG HOUSE 


Daniel Cappon 


Quite probably you think you're living in the right home for you — the 
ene that best fits your needs and lifestyle. 

It seemed the best to you (or your wife) at the time you moved in. 
Since then you've grown accustomed to it. You even find yourself saying 


it’s ideal. 
Think again. 
In the 


rst place, when you bought it you were almost certainly 


making a judgment that was more emotional than objective. I strongly 
suspect that the emotional investment in a home is deeper than that 
in sex, especially in this materialistic age. 

More important still, you don’t know what is the ideal home for you 


— because the marketplace is empty of ideal options. 


You have no 


chance of having been right because there are no good choices. 

First, let’s look at you—the man who thinks his home is right for 
him. The truth is that most people, most of the time, don't know what's 
right for them in connection with their homes or anything else. They 
think they know. They want to know. But they don’t, for three main 


reasons: 


@ People tend to do what they want to do. They then go on to 
parlay what may have been an irrational desire into seeming logic. 

For instance, your desire to own an automobile is strong enough to 
make you buy one although you know the purchase increases your 
chance of accident, will shortly make you fat and prone to heart disease, 
and will help cause 30% of your city’s air pollution. 

Yet, by the time you have driven the thing once around the block — 
a $1,000 drive, incidentally — you have convinced yourself that it’ was 
the wisest possible purchase, one that has saved you both time and 


money. 


If the discrepancy between desire and practicality is so great in the 
case of a mere tin-box pollutant on wheels, think what a yawning gulf 
must open up when a home is in question. 

@ People cannot foresee the future — sometimes with disastrous 


consequences. For instance: 


Maybe you bought into a very friendly neighborhood — too friendly. 
The road to hell is paved with empty booze bottles and the aces of 
spades you didn’t have up your sleeve. Or perhaps your wife was not 
sufficiently emancipated for the chastity-key poker game, 

@ People cannot be totally objective when thev make decisions in- 


volving themselves or their famities. 


Asking an impartial evaluator for advice isn’t the answer. You don't 
need a psychiatrist every time you make a major decision. Nor, when 
you buy a house, do you really need a realtor. 


Hoping to act on a _ consensus 
from outsiders almost certainly 
won't work either. So the psychia- 
trist tells you to live at the greatest 
possible distance from your wife’s 
parents. And the realtor insists that 
the downtown house, just around 
the corner from them, is an unbeat- 
able investment. 

Faced. with this dichotomy, you 
may very well lose your head and 
buy A Bargain — a piece of unser- 
viced land in a poor rural township 
a half-hour’s drive from the city. 
You decide you will build, with your 
own hands, your own home. 

To my certain knowledge, many a 
loving family has broken up over 
the do-it-yourself house. It takes for- 
ever. You spend the best years of 
your life in discomfort. Not trusting 
the local schools, you send your kids 
to private ones — with both you 
and your wife doubling as chauf- 
feurs. Your tother-in-law moves in 
as a permanent babysitter and wife- 
inciter. You're assessed extra for 


sewers and for the schools your chil- 
dren don’t attend. 

It’s a race between going nuts and 
going bankrupt. And when you fi- 
nally crumble and put your unfin- 
ished home up for sale, of course 
nobody wants an idiosyncratic, bad- 
ly-built house in the middle of no- 
where. 

So, despite the many cooks eager 
to spoil your mental broth, you have 
to make up your own mind. And 
when you do, there is only one thing 
of which you can be absolutely cer- 
tain. 

You have not bought the right 
home for you. Not even if you have 
been a paragon of objectivity, far- 
sightedness and logical thinking. 

The reason is quite simple. 

You cannot know what is right 
for you until it is there, offered as 
an option so that you can, so to 
speak, trv it on for size. 

And at present you have no 
chance of being right because there 
are no good choices. 


What is desperately lacking is co- 
Operation between architects, engi- 
neers, social scientists and artists to 
develop new designs. We have no 
contemporary Frank Lloyd Wrights 
or Le Corbusiers. Hence we have no 
new designs. 


Building industry digs 
the grave of society 

Nor is there sufficient mass pro- 
fection of building materials and 
centponents to provide the mecessary 
varies. of design. And PE do nat 
‘cvan omereis a facade of variety 


~ such as that produced by the auto_ 


manufacturers. 

One more stumbling block is lack 
oF yg suitably updated and unified 
‘wulding code. 

Add to these the high cost of 
money and the ridiculous price of 
land. The net result is a state of af- 
fairs in which it is totally impossible 
to create a suitable variety of well- 
designed homes, assembled estheti- 
cally and functionally in a viable 
city. 
I believe that this is an extremely 
serious situation. I believe that, just 
as heavy industry and bad domestic 
Management is destroying our 
globe’s life envelope, the building in- 
dustry is digging the grave of socie- 
ty. Or, more correctly, the grave- 
digging is being done by government 
(at all levels), speculators and devel- 
opers combined, while the builders 
are erecting the mausoleums. 

While there is in all this no real 
malicious intent on the part of the 
building industry, it is making the 
great mistake of reacting to that 
conventional wisdom which puts the 
responsibility in the marketplace — 
in other words, on to you and me as 
consumers. In theory, this may 
sound fine and democratic; if it is 
entirely up to the people in the mar- 
ketplace, then the merchants can 
surely be left high and dry, in the 
same way that politicians can be 
sacked at the next election. 

Not so in practice, however. You 
may get the government you de- 
serve. But you do not — for several 
reasons — get the home you de- 
serve. 

In the first place, a politician does 
not merely represent the silent ma- 
jority. Blessed (hopefully) with supe- 
rior information and judgment, he 
tempers the expressed desires of 
those in the marketplace with what 
he personally thinks is best.-And he 
is accountable for his actions. 

The home-building industry, how- 
ever, exercises no such responsible 
prerogative. It trusts only the proven 
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product which sold in the past, con- 


centrating solidly and sadly on the 


outworn, even the disastrous. It ra- 
tionalizes that this is what the public 
wants. It knows that, within its ex- 
perience of profit, this is all the pub- 
lic can get. And it is not accounta- 
ble. 


your present home's appropriateness 
to your needs and lifestyle by com- 
pleting the self-test I have devised. 
Then there are some general rules 
you can apply, either to your pre- 
sent home or — if you fare particu- , 


My home is: 


Shelter (mortgage, interest, 
taxes, hydro, water, heat, re- 
pairs, gardening, etc.) costs 
me: 


To travel (one way) between 


——$—$ 


l 2 
Oowntown 2) Within the city limits oO — 


More than one-third of 0 


my net income my net income 


Q 1 
More: than 45 minutes (] Less than 20 minutes Q 


3 
In the suburbs CQ) 
Less than one-fifth of 


1 


4 
In the country () 


Between one-fifth and 
one-third of my net 
income 


2 
oO 


———$——— — 


Between 20 and 45 2 


such that; 


summer 


TOTAL SCORE (Add points shown abcve boxes you have checked} 


To Interpret your 
(f you ere in an expandi 


, re ee ecofe, first pty you are 
Pending or contracti ase 0: i 
. ng. oh phase or it you we rich — © ont you 


in an ex. pat hid dag chitaren about to (eve home, you ehould ideally — 
score jess then 20 there's 


minutes ia) 
rl j iti is my home and place of work 
Secondly, our choice in politics is my nem eaege 
wider, sometimes even meaningful. In =a aie ee TOR ia ee a ce 
Baan . ‘o travel (one way) to the lore than min- ss than 10 min- jetween an 
home: buying, however, our choices farthest school attended by utes walking a utes walking minutes walking a 
are limited by a silent conspiracy, any of my children takes an Sista tian IOHAIn Gh eee (na re: Rata iG 
based on quick and certain returns 2verage of , eae CHOW ne Geiger rainiesseyeling o 
with little or no risk. The building {If net applicable, check boxes , 
; a eae 3 in first vertical column) More than 30 min- OR Less than 15 min- OR Between 15 and 30 
industry's sense of responsibility and utes by car/bus oO utes by car/bus minutes by car/bus a 
accountability is based on a myopic l 2 3 
perspective of death. Even though SCORE* Oo Oo Oo 
its product is for a new millennium, Private rareeortaer or rapid No memes of O The working 1 a the 2 Oy peat! adult 3 
: ; A transit within minutes’ the family © member only CO amily Go he family a 
in a rapidly changing (and mostly paling Snawaitigg distance 
deteriorating) environment, it must +; = :‘zble 
of course reap rewards for the entre- 72 sistance from my hame to 1 Between 100 and 2 3 
preneur this side of his death. the nearest major traffic artery Less than 100 yards QO 1,000 yards QO More than 1,000 yards 
And while we can — especially in ‘SS a a a ee ee ed 
=== The distance from my home Within 10 minutes’ Within 10 minutes’ 2 Within 10 minutes’ 3 
privileged and lucky Canada to the nearest outdoor recrea- reach by bicycle 1 walking distance QO driving distance Oo 
make do with a sO-so government, tional area (park, golf course, or rapid transit oO 
we cannot do without a home. _30en country, etc.) is: 
There is no easy way to break this “The distance from my home to Within 10 minutes’ Within 10 minutes’ 2 Within 10 minutes’ 3 
the nearest enclosed recrea- reach by bicycle 1 walking distance QO driving distance 
vicious cycle. The concept of home sisnal area (arena, club, etc.) or rapid transit ag 
and ownership, the dream of a pri- :s: 
vate dwelling burgeoning over an Total living space in my home Less pik 1,500 1 From eg to 2,500 2 More than 2,500 3 
acre of land — these are too funda-_'s: square feet ©. square’ feet O__square feet Q 
mental to our thinking to allow an ae pollowog members of my aye pf ri x enuates of the same a ne Pi by ne adult 2 
ami y sh are a bedroom: ildren of both sexes sex y couples by choice f 
easy way out. — 
It seems to me that the only effec- te my home ts sun We etwafe heer the = OR Mie tee toe cree only how . 
tive course of action open to the : the house a the house they are nelay = 
consumer Is to dry up the market- We always hear the ‘OR ~ We usually hear the OR We only hear the 
place. Let us huddle together and re- neighbors and their neighbors and their neighbors and their 
fuse to budge until the best is built. Se Me, oy ame ieee = ae 
And, in these times of enforced to- Ee 
getherness, of privacy deprivation, We can't help see- OR We see more of our OR We only see our 
: i ing the indoors neighbors’ neighbors when we 
who knows what human ties might activities of our activities than we look to see 
evolve to span the chasms of aliena- ya or ue o wish to see a " 
tion and anomie? 
1 2 3 
How to get fairly close SCORE* Q QO a 
* . The single largest unmob- Less than 150 square 1 Between 150 and 250 2 More than 250 3 
to the impossible dream ,Structed space inside my feet QO square feet O square feet (ea 
Faced with our own emotional im- 
fection d the even grosser im- Ceiling height in my home 1 Between 7.5 and 8.5 2 3 
Oe fie 10 s _ ‘a : ket “averages: Less than 7.5 feet O feet — OQ More than 8.5 feet O 
perteetions ‘a ZVOR in’ the migh Fa Storage space (including gar- Insufficient for those I 2 More than ample for 3 
place we shall of course go right On age) in my home is: who live there Q Just enough J] those who live there 
buying homes. It will take a genera- |, my home | can indulge in: Not much mere than Several special activities Almest any activity! 
tion or two yet to free us from the essential home activities 1 {table tennis, billiards, j could apap wish 
{maybe a little gardening, machine for (N.B. Swimming 
old homesteader value system. F woodwork) © shop, etc.) Q ~~ pool not reascnable) 
And most of us are probably wise Additiens=to. miy-kamie | ; = 1 Gane buna 4 rae 3 
. OE | to my home (extra an De dullt wi 
enough to know that Finance Mimis- rooms, carport. garage, etc.): Cannot be built difficulty = Can easily be built = 
ter Benson cannot, all by himself, ——————— fo a ay 
turn all rich Canadians into fugi Kites : £ More th - 
- ~ that can be used total: None qd One Q lore than one Oo 
tives, Cannot Tun the most comfort- The sun shines into my home: Rarely and from one L Quite often and from 2 > Whenever the sun is 3 
able country in the world to live in. compass point only 1 two compass points qa out —— a 
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At the most basic level, your 
home should reflect your personality 


ie Sean atone: sunsvons, erect veces tee 


and lifestyle. It is useless to try to < 


if you neve one cRechmérh in each 


in each Rerigpatel coowan, Then chaz’ the 
couan, 


live in a period house — Victorian, 
Edwardian, Cape Cod and so on — 
if you are not a period man. I am 
dubious about period houses any- 
way; unless there is a strange dis- 
crepancy between exterior and inte- 
Tior, they can’t reflect the textural 
richnesses, the full range of technol- 
ogies and matcrials available to us 
on this threshold of the 21st centu- 
ry. 
Suiting design to personality can 
be carried a step further. Extroverts, 
introverts, misanthropes, mixers, all 
have patterns of living to which 
home designs can be matched. 

Areas catering specially to indi- 
vidual .nembers of the family by age 
and sex differentiation are equally 
important. 

Naturally the male kingdom, the 
study, should be removed from 
areas of social confluence and con- 
course. Ideally, a workroom lies be- 
yond the study and leading directly 
from it, instead of being tucked 
away in a dark basement. 

The kitchen is also extremely im- 
portant to the (nominal) head of the 
household. It should be designed not 
only for routine meal production 
but also for masculine gourmet 
feats. This means it should be very 
definitely kitchen — richly textural 
with exposed brick, lots of pots, 
pans and serving dishes hung both 
functionally and decoratively, neat 
‘lazy susans for spices, visible flagons 
of wine for cooking. 


Sexy bedroom design 
should suit her delights 


To the real leader of the house- 
hold, the bedroom is the most im- 
portant area. Designed to suit her 
delicacy and delights, it should be 
esthetic, seductive, sexy, sleep-induc- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, I know 
of no bedroom designed for sleeping 
(let alone sex), just as I know of no 
living-room designed for living. | 
suspect, for itsianee. that a bed 
meant for sleeping should be low- 
slung and kidney-shaped to accom- 
modate the normal foctal sleeping 
position, and that it should be 
embedded in a soporific, soundless 
environment. 

I suspect, too, that sex areas 


should be cosily rounded, sensuously 
textured, and variously titillated by 
odors. 

Nor do I think the female tenden- 
cy to fatness in the 40s is best reme- 
died by exercise-inducing household 
arrangements. Household chores 
make pretty poor physical training. 
Kitchens should be labor-saving, 
maintenance should be easy, laundry 
and storage facilities should be 
handy. The time saved thereby can 
then be used for aerobics, jogging, 
sports and other adequate exercise. 

It should be possible for children 
to come and go without tracking 
through the house, to relieve them- 
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selves without trespassing in orderly 
domains. And of course there 
should be adequate safety features 
— balustrades, fire exits and the 
like. Medicine and poison cabinets 
should preferably be locked inacces- 
sibly in the ceiling. 

Ideally, home designs should be 
such that each sensory modality and 
medium is emphasized in the appro- 
priate context: movement for circu- 
lation, play, partying, dancing; 
sound for music, information, com- 
munication; light for mood and 
function; size and shape fer activity. 

For example: 

Rooms for living should have an 
organic unity and partitioning abili- 
ty. Thus they can be opened up to 
take in people relating at a party. 
Ideally, there should be space to 
make up two square-dance sets or 
even two eightsome reels. 

Light fixtures with dimmers and 
colored glass and shades should be 
used to convey moods. 

Electrical systems should be pro- 
vided so that all members of the 
household can reach each other — 


THE EXTROVERT is in communion 
with nature. Thus he may allow the 
out-of-doors to spill in — garden, 
patio and all — and the indoors to 
spill out, with full-length casement 
windows which open outward. 


THE MISANTHROPE or castle-dweller 
is past-oriented and seclusive. He may 
— particularly if he has a comphi- 


cated family — build an_ internal 
maze with odd spaces, heavy doors, 
carefully separated living areas and 
plenty of soundproofing. 


from both inside and outside — 
without shouting. 

Private music and sounds should 
be insulated, but some sounds can 
and should be shared. Certainly it 
ought to be possible to share the na- 
tional news without necessarily in- 
terrupting other activities. 

A gathering place, such as a fire- 
place, might be surrounded by a 
round area, perhaps sunk below nor- 


mal floor level. Similarly, there 
should be a wrapping of space 
around solitary activities — reading, 


writing and other forms of personal 
expression. 

Even the sensations of weight and 
time should be brought into play in 
designing areas for specific uses. 
Certain rooms. for instance. should 
have the wersht of permanence. 
Others, such as bedrooms. should be 
ligne, tlutry and changeable to offset 
the passing of vears and passions or 
to symbolize muturation. 

In the words of Frank Lloyd 
Wright: “T believe a heuse is more a 
home by being a work of art” 


rr 


THE INTROVERT or self-sufficient 
dweller is primarily concerned with 
his internal life and values. Since he 
doesn't reach out to neighbors or ex- 
ternal nature, he may be happiest 
looking in, surrounded by an Italian 
or Spanish courtyard which is win- 
dowless to the front and sides. 


THE MIXER, the antithesis of the 
misarthrope, will feel most at home 
in a design which expr2sses cascad- 
ing togetherness. His home should be 
built on a strong central plan with 
large open spaces and a broad stair- 
cas2 whose deep well will reverberate 
with sound. 


4. FAMILY HOUSING 


James A. Murray and Henry Fliess 


Background 

Two mirages continue to confuse 

a clear view of a better Canadian 
home in a better Canadian com- 
munity. One image is of a vast 
country of ‘boundless open spaces” 
amply extensive to support an in- 
dividual house as the ideal shelter 
for each and every family. The se- 
cond image is that of the tall apart- 
ment house cramped in a congested 
urban scene as the inevitable an- 
swer to high land values and resul- 
tant high densities. Underlying all 

is the faint implication that any- 
thing other than the detached house 
is somehow a second class solution. 

For steadfast dedication to the 
single house as the optimum housing 
solution, there are many compelling 
reasons, — some factual, some illu- 
sory. This sturdy independent house 
represents ownership (if only in its 
equity component) and as such is 
a measure of material success and 
stability. Separation, if only by four 
feet, from the next house, proclaims 
the individuality of its occupant, 
and permits the expression of his 
taste in the choice of the design. 
This may be quite important in a 
society increasingly characterized 
by large scale conformity. Func- 
tionally, the single house enhances 
its owner's visual and acoustical 
privacy and leaves him greater free- 
dom of activity. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the single house is at 
a scale related to human beings. It 
is, in short, the antithesis of the 
multiple building as usually en- 
countered, — impersonal, overwhel- 
ming, a straight jacket of architec- 
tural comformity. 

There is a further basic fallacy — 
arguments quite valid for one dwell- 
ing unit, become impossibly diffi- 
cult as the solution for 10,000 more, 
partly because of the very ‘‘bound- 
lessness” of the sprawl which re- 
sults. The energetic growth of Ca- 
nadian towns and cities needs no 
documentation here except to point 
out that growth at the densities of 
single family development and at 
the rate of starts in the 1960's, 
could devour 70,000 acres of coun- 
tryside each year. In itself, this 
might not matter were it not that 
the swollen attenuated dimensions 
of urbanization based on single 
family growth have become quite 
unworkable as a town form. The 
automobile which, in a sense, first 
presented the opportunity for this 
unprecedented city shape, does not 
offer any answer to its problem. 

Not so very long ago town and 
countryside were sharply defined to 
the benefit of both.The rural fields 
extended up to the city gate. When 
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the agricultural and industrial rev- 
olutions shattered this quiet bal- 
ance, the cities exploded these 
historic boundaries and, by a fur- 
ther coincidence of timing in North 
America, literally rolled on rubber 
tired wheels across the rural land. 
The idyllic scene disappeared. To 
correct the resulting functional and 
visual chaos another vision of the 
city was proposed, — the garden 
city, — a vision based largely on 
technical accomplishments con- 
cerning mobility and power distri- 
bution. The garden city idea pro- 
posed a general low density urban- 
ization wherein the advantages of 
town and country would combine. 
This dream rapidly faded into the 
realities of suburban sprawl and 
traffic confusion. 


The resulting suburban growth 
rapidly became functionally ineffi- 
cient and visually monotonot's. It is 
time once more to build our cities 
and towns with compact positive 
form and to do so with the vitality, 
variety and beauty which has evok- 
ed the love and respect men feel 
for the urbanity of the streets of 
Florence, the crescents and circles 
of Bath, the terraces of London. 

The ability to build densely with 
social awareness and functional 
efficiency would benefit not only 
the central areas of our towns and 
cities ; it could contribute to the 
peripheral suburban areas of new 
growth. Powerful reasons of land 
economics and population concen- 
tration obviously give meaning to 
midtown density. And although 
much of the central dwelling ac- 
commodation will be for persons 
who may be housed quite satisfac- 
torily in high density vertical units, — 
slabs or towers, methods must be 
found for the return of active family 
life to these central areas. This 
means basically, contact for each 
family with its own private grounds 
and ascale of environment which 
doesnot overwhelm the individual 
and his daily round of activities and 
pleasure. Designs of two, three and 
four storey housing units ingeniously 
contrived to include their own small 
gardens at high intensities of land 
utilization, could reconcile the social 
and physical objectives of multiple 
family proposals with the high cost 
of central urban land, particularly if 
used in combination with tall build- 
ings. In short, as far as the intown 
areas are concerned, it may be that 
such housing concepts might make 
considerable contributions towards 
adjusting family living to high land 
values. 

As for the suburbs, it is equally 
true, though seldom recognized, 
that the alternative to bland uniform 


continuous low density develop- 
ment could be a richer more varied 
environment if the same total popu- 
lation were gathered in community 
nuclei with large tracts of open 
park and woodland recreation areas 
between. Such a suburban form 
would be socially richer in con- 
tacts of private and community life, 
more diversified in recreation poten- 
tial and economically more efficient 
in the concentration of costly util- 
ities. Certainly it would be aesthe- 
tically more stimulating. 

Examples of such suburban forms 
exist in the new towns of England 
and continental Europe. 

Todate, the high-rise apartment 
building has been the inevitable 
response to intensive development 
and our housing inventory largely 
presents two extremes, — at one 
end the land devouring single family 
house, — at the other the family 
devouring high-rise building. 

Somewhere between these two 
housing extremes there can be 
developed relatively high density 
dwelling solutions to expand the 
existing limited selection now large- 
ly confined to row houses and 
walk-up apartments. New prin- 
ciples of dwelling design and site 
planning must emerge if anything is 
to evolve better than the ubiquitous 
two or three storey apartment. That 
surely is a nondescript dwelling 
form. It lacks the social concen- 
tration, the visual drama and release 
of large open space at high density 
which gives validity to the high 
building. It is equally lacking the 
direct contact with private outdoor 
space and the pleasurable human 
scale so appealing in other forms of 
horizontal multiple building. The 
three-storey apartment block is, in 
short, a compromise building, ex- 
hibiting the usual ills and indeci- 
sions of compromise. 

The design principles for livability 
at high density appear to be: 

0 expression of the identity of each 
family unit. 

O retention of human scale in the 
environment of large scale housing. 
C provision of some private out- 
door space for each family. 

The purpose here is not to indi- 
cate an alternative to the single 
family house or the high-rise build- 
ing, but to explore a companion 
piece to both of these in shaping 
the total residential community — 
for the city and its dwellings should 
be as richly varied and diverse as 
life itself ; — from sophisticated 
penthouse to flapping backyard 
clothesline. 


Such concentration and vanety 
would bring functional and visual 
vitality to the total city and to the 


residential districts within it. Fora 
healthy community, there must be 
a complete range of dwelling types 
to meet the changing needs of the 
family. As individuals and as fam- 
ilies, we are born, grow up, grow 
old and die, and the correct physical 
structure of the community must 
accommodate this inevitable pro- 
cess. This requires a range of hous- 
ing suitable to single persons, mar- 
ried couples with or without chil- 
dren and of course units appro- 
priate to the needs of older people. 
If the neighbourhood does not pro- 
vide this lively variation, the social 
and economic atrophy of the com- 
munity organism is as built-in as 
its amortization period. 

Too frequently, dependence on 
high buildings for multiple housing 
solutions is the product of urban 
land cost, rather than a realistic 
response to the demands of life for 
suitable shelter. Multi-storey build- 
ings are not a good environment 
for raising a young family, so we 
must aim at finding ‘“‘walk-up” 
designs at densities close to those 
achieved by vertical buildings. An 
answer, if there is one, will not be 
found in building design alone, but 
in an imaginative combination of 
dwelling design and site planning. 
This idea depends largely on the 
thought that many small areas of 
active private use are more desirable 
than a few large areas of common 
(or frequently uncommon) usage. 
It is, in brief an attempt to capture 
in multiple housing form, those 
admirable qualities which quite 
rightly make the single family house 
so attractive to the housing market, 
— individual identity, human scale, 
private outdoor space. 

It should be emphasized that the 
solutions presented here are but 
particular examples of a general 
technique. There must be many 
other ways to combine dwelling 
and site possibilities to produce the 
same goal of building density with 
livability. 


Precedent 
As the necessity for shelter is as 
old as the human race, and as other 
times and other ways of life have 
produced a rich variety of answers 
to the forms of shelter it is hardly 
a matter for surprise that the pro- 
posals developed here are not radi- 
cally different from much that has 
gone before. The solutions proposed. 
are rooted more in observation and 
interpretation of how people live 
together than in anything very 
astonishing or novel technically. 
Just as modern shopping centres 
owe much to the medieval market 
place, so today’s housing solutions 
are indebted to past experience. 


Many examples from the history of 
human shelter have a bearing on 
the proposals outlined here. For 
example, from the atrium of a Roman 
villa comes an indication of the 
possibility of intimate private out- 
side spaces closely related to the 
interior arrangement of the house. 
But in considering historical prece- 
dent and its relevance to the pre- 
sent it is necessary to separate idea 
from the specific form of the past. 

One must be aware that building 
forms evolved naturally, as archi- 
tecture always has, from climate, 
society and technique — in the case 
of the villa, from Mediterranean 
skies, from a wealthy materialistic 
slave economy, and from a post 
and beam method of construction. 
The idea — an outdoorroom, may 
well intrigue the twentieth century 
designer, or builder, — the actual 
form of Roman architecture is only 
of archaeological significance. Thus, 
from the walled medieval town is 
gained an understanding of the 
abrupt pleasurable relationship of 
town to country ; from its rows of 
burgher houses tight to the street 
one comprehends the visual possi- 
bilities of dense compression ; from 
its cathedral close one senses the 
serenity of a quiet areaset apart. 
From the urbanity of the Georgian 
squares and circles of London or 
Bath are derived important lessons 
in the visual delight of strong hous- 
ing shapes. One learns too of the 
repose and dignity of harmony and 
repetition and rhythm. — a ijesson 
quite lost upon modern cities whose 
very by-laws usually prohibit two 
adjacent dwellings to be of the 
same design in a ludicrous equation 
of diversity with beauty. 

Even the inhuman industrial city 
of the 19th century has negative 
lessons to offer any humanistic 
study of a multiple housing en- 
vironment. The crushing monotony 
squalor and meanness of Man- 
chester or Birmingham, have as 
much to teach ofthe potential hor- 
rors of multiple housing as Welwyn, 
Harlow or Roehampton have to 
teach of its possible triumphs. 

Perhaps the most valid argument 
for the housing ideas developed 
here — private outdoor space, human 
scale, the expression of family iden- 
tity, — is to be found by an obser- 
vant walk, not drive, through almost 
any of the older and rather com- 
pressed central residential! areas of 
our towns and cities, — not the de- 
pressed areas of blight and slum 
nor the spacious homes of long low 
bungalow land, — but certain West- 
mount areas ot Montreal, the Ger- 
rard and Carlton areas of Toronto, 
the False Creek areas of Vancouver. 
Here one will find what might be 
described as backyard architecture, 
backyard planning. 

These older districts are char- 
acterized by narrow lots and the 
consequent little pieces of outside 
private gardens, — fifteen to twenty- 
five feet wide, twenty to thirty feet 
deep. Such spaces are the natural 
habitat of many interesting species, 
-- the flower grower, the vegetable 
cultivator, the hammock sleeper, 


the deck chair sun bather, the hole 
digging child, the very old, the very 
young, the very neat, the very slop- 
py. These humble little spaces turn 
out to be extra-ordinarily and sur- 
prisingly adequate for a great variety 
of domestic uses. The boundaries 
of these spaces are board fences, 
outbuildings, houses ; the tex- 

tures are grass, paving, trees, flow- 
ers. It is a way of living remote from 
the tiresome unpeopled areas of 

a keep-off-the-grass philosophy of 
site planning. Quite possibly 

such a cluttered casual environ- 
ment may not be as photogenic as 
the monolithic slab in the manicured 
park, or indeed as the unfenced 
lawns of suburbia, but it is un- 
doubtedly more livable. 

Usually such an environment is 
completely spontaneous but in 
some experimental towns it has 
been artificially contrived within 
the plan with real success. But in 
its uncontrived state it frequently 
suffers from the fact that it was 
given shape in an earlier pre-auto- 
mobile day. It appears that this 
vernacular and persistent backyard 
type of domestic environment could 
forma realistic backbone to design 
patterns which would capitalize on 
the vitality, continuity and realism 
of the established pattern and 
correct some of its more obvious 
deficiencies. 


Good Housing 

There are a number of factors which 
determine the success or failure of 
any housing scheme. The impor- 
tance of these factors increases as 
the density of development rises. 
Some might quarrel with their rela- 
tive importance, but they are listed 
in this descending order of influ- 
ence as follows. ; 


Major factors controlling the suc- 
cess ofa housing scheme. 

0 the occupants-their attitudes 

and their degree of responsibility 

for their housing environment 
whether owned or rented. It is per- 
haps unwise to generalize but it 
appears that occupants attitudes 
are related to permanency of resi- 
dence, education, income and 
nature of employment. 

the management-(in the case of 
rental or of co-operative ownership). 
— the tenant-management relation- 
ship and the quality of project main- 
tenance. Both these matters depend 
upon experience in this rather del- 
icate field, continuity of operation 
and adequacy of budget. 

These two factors are beyond the 
planners or architect’s contrp! but 
he must be aware of the kinds of 
people who wil! dwell within the 
project and he must be particularly 
aware of the long term or mainte- 
nance implications of his siting and 
building design proposals. 
the site planning—efficient utili- 
zation of land; economical layout 
of streets and services. 

— exploitation of site assets and 
building relationship to provide an 
attractive and varied appearance 
with special attention to the con- 
trasts of openness and enclosure. 
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— the placing of parking areas to 
least interfere with views from 
buildings and park spaces. 

the landscaping—good land- 
scaping is the most important single 
design determinant, — more effective 
really than the actual design of the 
individual buildings. 

— definition of private, semi- public 
and public areas; 

— provision of active and passive 
recreation possibilities, 

— executed in hardy materials and 
moderate growth for low mainte- 
nance. 

the buildings — careful internal 
planning to accommodate the daily 
activities of the occupants. 

— economy of initial construction 
and equally important the achieve- 
ment of low maintenance costs over 
the life of the project. 

— the achievement of variety within 
harmony ; 

— careful massing, choice of mate- 
tials and good detailing. 


The Needs of People 

This study must logically start with 
consideration of.the requirements 
for living of the different family 
grouping which make up the popu- 
lation of both central urban areas 
and of suburban districts. It has 
been pointed out earlier that a 
rounded community should pro- 
vide for families in different stages 
of development; the young couple, 
the young family with children, the 
older couple without children. The 
requirements of the different family 
groups areseenas: 

The young couple — a bachelor 
apartment is probably satisfactory, 
a one-bedroom apartment is better. 
Space for living, cooking dining, 
entertaining and sleeping. Cooking 
and dining space can be quite lim- 
ited. Contact with the ground is not 
vital, a balcony would be adequate. 
The young couple is mobile enough 
to find outdoor relaxation in parks 
or in the country. The majority of 
recreation activities takes place 
away from home. Both husband 
and wife spend the majority of the 
day at work. 

C Families with young children — 
space for living, cooking, playing, 
eating, entertaining and sleeping. 
Kitchen and kitchen-dining is of 
great importance. Ideally one bed- 
room for the parents and one bed- 
room per child. Two children of the 
same sex in one bedroom is ade- 
quate. Outdoor garden space is 
most desirable for children between 
the ages of one and eight. For very 
young children, this space is ideally 
enclosed. For older children, the 
private garden is best, complement- 
ed by larger green areas for roaming 
around. These garden spaces 
should be supplemented with play- 
ground facilities for the various age 
groups. The parents probably ap- 
preciate a private garden space for 
sitting, or entertaining a few friends. 
0 Families with teenage children 
space for living, dining, study, 
cooking, and sleeping. Active re- 
creation and privacy for an adult 
and semi-adult group in the house- 
hold. Intimate garden spaces are 
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not as vital for children from9-16, 
as more time is spent outside the 
home and in more or less organized 
activities. Public green spaces are 
most desirable. A private garden 
would be appreciated by the parents 
for relaxation and tending a few 
flower beds or a vegetable patch. 

A balcony might be satisfactory for 
those not particularly interested in 
gardening. Direct contact with the 
ground is not essential, but would 
probably be appreciated. 

( Older couples — space for living, 
relaxing, dining, cooking, enter- 
taining and sleeping. Bachelor 
apartment or one-bedroom apart- 
ment or housing unit. Contact with 
the ground is not too important and 
a balcony is satisfactory. However, 
many couples have lived with out- 
door gardenspace all their lives, 
and an enclosed private garden 
allowing for some puttering around 
would help many to get a greater 
enjoyment out of life. The number 
of older couples who would like to 
have a small private garden of their 
own is probably quite high. A roof 
garden might be quite adequate. In 
addition, there should be provision 
for walking and sitting in adjacent 
or nearby green spaces or parks. 


Population and Family 
Composition 

Housing should correspond to the 
actual needs of the population. To 
guide this study the composition 

of family units in various areas was 
examined. The following ratio of 
family composition might be relativ- 
ely typical in a number of cities. 


Couples 23% 
Parents and 1 child 24% 
Parents and 2 children 26% 
Parents and 3 children 15% 
Parents and 4 children 7% 
Parents and 5 or more children 5% 


This indicates that families with one 
ormore children formed more than 
75% of the population of areas 
examined and that families with two 
or more children formed more than 
50% of the population. 

Ideally, families with children 
should be housed in horizontal 
multiple units rather than high-rise 
buildings. It would be reasonable 
therefore, to provide 75% of the 
housing units in horizontal multiple 
units, and 25% in high-rise build- 
ings. Certainly, families with two or 
more children should be housed in 
horizontal multiple units and that 
means at least 50% of the housing 
units should be of the horizontal 
multiple type. 

The main reason for housing a 
large number of families in high-rise 
buildings is one of economics, —i.e. 
obtaining high enough a density 
on costly land. This study examines 
the densities that can be achieved 
with horizontal multiple units with 
a view to increasing the density 
without reducing reasonable 
space standards. Also, it endeav- 
Ours to examine whether the pro- 
portions of horizontal to vertical 
housing units as suggested by the 
family statistics quoted could be 
reasonably achieved. 
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Density 

The consideration of maximum 
permissible densities for urban 
housing development is obviously: 
coloured by personal views. Views 
on density will be influenced by 

the size of the city and the cost of 
land available for development, but 
there is a point beyond which over- 
crowding takes place and project 
maintenance becomes impossible. 
There is also a point where the 
identity of the individual family is 
completely lost. Authorities in 
Great Britain consider 100 to 120 
persons per acre as a reasonable 
maximum density. This would mean 
a density of from 25 to 30 dwelling 
units per acre which seems to be a 
sensible figure. This study indicates 
that horizontal multiple develop- 
ments can provide densities be- 
tween 15 to 30 dwelling units per 
acre. 

The maximum density of 25-30 
units per acre could be achieved 
entirely by multiple horizontal units. 
However, since 25-50% of the 
population are equally well pro- 
vided for by high-rise apartments, 

a mixture of both units with a stress 
on the horizontal, could provide 
densities of 25-35 units per acre 
and at the same time, provide very 
ample open space for play facilities 
and open green spaces. Such a 
combination of high-rise and hor- 
izontal multiple units would, of 
course, provide much greater aes- 
thetic possibilities. 


Auxiliary Services 

The auxiliary problems discussed 
under this heading are the access, 
delivery, parking, laundry facilities 
and garbage disposal, all of which 
must be solved in a satisfactory 
way, or inconvenience and unsight- 
liness results. 

Access, delivery and parking: 
Ideally each dwelling unit should be 
directly accessible from the outside 
and have its main entrance close 
to a service street or a parking area 
which could be used for parking 
of delivery trucks. Individual en- 
trances give a very definite feeling 
of entering one’s own home. Where 
individual entrances are used, park- 
ing and service areas can be ar- 
ranged on one side and gardens 
and play areas on the other side of 
the dwelling unit. In order to in- 
crease densities, corridor or balcony 
access could be used, particularly 
where apartments are placed above 
row houses or maisonettes. It has 
been assumed that in no case 
should it be necessary to climb 
more than two floors to obtain 
access to an individual dwelling 
unit. 

The amount of parking thatshould 
be provided, is debatable. Some 
authorities indicate that in America 
75% parking plus some visitors 
parking is essential even in low 
cost projects. Other authorities 
mention 100% plus guest parking. 

The most usual method is to 
provide open parking which has 
some advantage of cost, depending 
on the value of the land. Another 
method is to incorporate parking in 


the housing unit. This gets away 
from large unsightly parking spaces, 
but presents house fronts of garage 
doors. This is not too attractive, 
unless skillfully handled. Another 
alternative is underground parking 
which is expensive, but on costly 
downtown land, this expense might 
well be justified. Itseems wasteful 
to use high cost land merely for 
parking cars. Underground parking 
presents the difficulty of super- 
vision, and would be successful 
only where there is supervising 
personnel or where there is no 
problem of rowdyism. The parking 
garage presents a further alternative 
for consideration. 

The dominant site planning ne- 
cessity in the motor age is to sep- 
arate as completely as possible the 
domain of the automobile and the 
province of the pedestrian. This 
applies to the moving car and to the 
parked vehicle. In general, the prin- 
ciple applied in the site planning 
examples of this study adopts the 
idea of central green areas ex- 
Clusively for active or passive and 
public or private pedestrian use 
with parking compounds placed 
out of direct views from the dwell- 
Ing units and within manageable 
walking distance. This technique 
may necessitate a new look at the 
relationship between buildings, 
parking and the normal street. Per- 
haps the local street system should 
be designed for visitors parking in 
bays and groupings and with major 
parking areas between the street 
and the building. This would permit 
the buildings to face inward onto 
unimpeded green spaces. Such 
proposals are not in keeping with 
the majority of zoning by-law reg- 
ulations but a fresh view of this 
whole problem must be undertaken. 


Garbage 

When the dwelling units have indi- 
vidual entrances, garbage is handled 
by means of specially designed 
garbage storage units, one for each 
individual dwelling. Many munici- 
palities require garbage for collec- 
tion to be placed out at the street, 
but in larger scaled projects this 
could be a management responsi- 
bility. 


Open Spaces 

Three types of open space should 
be considered. 

O The private garden spacedi- 
rectly adjacent to its dwelling unit. 
This may be on ground or at roof 
level or in its most limited form, may 
be a balcony. 

0 The secondary or cluster open 
spaces which are used for children’s 
play and general outdoor relaxation 
of a specific group of units. 

O The communal openspacesin 

the form of playing fields, school 
grounds and open park spaces. 

The first two are the concern of 
this study, the third, the communal 
open spaces, is essential to any 
community and particularly to the 
residential areas in the center of the 
city, but such spaces must be pro- 
vided as part of the whole com- 
munity and not as part of a particular 
project. 


Open spaces should be planned 
so that they serve some particular 
use. Many housing projects provide 
vast open spaces which are fre- 
quently poorly maintained and serve 
no particular use, while all the 
children and adults concentrate 
their play and activity in the area 
where play equipment is provided. 
Generally there is a lack of private 
garden or sitting spaces at no gain 
to the general use of the open 
spaces. Many housing projects 
exhibit a lack of definition between 
the small private outside space and 
the cluster spaces. 


Size of Open Spaces: 

The size of open spaces is of less 
importance than is generally as- 
sumed. While there appears to be 
certain minimum standards beyond 
which overcrowding takes place, 
generally very small spaces can 
provide quite pleasant and adequate 
surroundings. The factors that are 
more important than sheer size are 
site planning, landscaping, archi- 
tectural development. Small spaces 
well landscaped, well kept up and 
carefully tended by the tenants, 
create the most pleasant environ- 
ment. On the other hand, large open 
spaces with or without grass pre- 
sent the most lifeless sight. Control! 
of the quality of spaces is therefore 
of greatest importance. 


Private Garden Spaces: 

Enclosed private garden spaces as 
small as 18 feet by 24 feet may be 
completely adequate and pleasing, 
provided they are well designed 
and well maintained. Where such 
spaces are completely enclosed by 
masonry walls or solid fencing, it 

is of little consequence to the total 
appearance of a project whether the 
individual spaces are well kep up 

or not. Generally, gardens with large 
Paved areas and small surrounding 
flower beds ar the most successful 
because they require the least up- 
keep. 

The small enclosed garden is 
completely adequate for all but the 
most ardent gardener, provided 
secondary open spaces are avail- 
able. A minimum of 400 sq. ft. for 
such enclosed spaces is suggested. 

The alternative to the enclosed 
private garden, is a semi-enclosed 
outdoor space forming part of the 
larger open space between build- 
ings. Such spaces should be par- 
tially screened with shrubs, hedges 
or screens. The advantage of this 
type of space is the greater feeling 
of openness and the greater freedom 
it provides for active children. The 
disadvantage is a certain lack of 
privacy, particularly in high density 
development, where children are 
liable to take over the entire open 
spaces. 

When semi-enclosed outdoor 
spaces are used the space require- 
ments are somewhat greater. Sixty 
feet spacing between buildings is a 
minimum and 70 feet is desirable, 
providing that landscaping and 
maintenance are of a high order. 

In suburban areas higher standards 
of spacing are indicated. 


The Secondary Open Spaces : 
These should be adequate to pro- 
vide play space for children of pre- 
school and elementary school ages 
(with the exception of organized 
sports facilities, baseball, hockey, 
tennis, etc. which should be pro- 
vided for in large communal open 
spaces such as in school grounds). 
These secondary open spaces should 
provide spaces for unorganized 
play, for walking about, and for 
quiet relaxation. Ideally they should 
link together and form the paths of 
pedestrian circulation within the 
community to schools and local 
shopping. 

The total sizes of these secondary 
spaces is determined by the ade- 
quate provision of space for the 
uses mentioned. Large open spaces, 
which are of no particular use for 
play, walking or relaxation, are an 
economic waste unless, at least, 
they serve aesthetic purposes. 


Comparison of High Rise and 
Horizontal Multiple Units 


Horizontal Multiple Units: 


Advantages: 

Provide private outdoor garden 
space, which is desirable for most 
families. 


Createa feeling of greater in- 
dividuality particularly if the units 
are entered directly from the out- 
side, but this is so even when the 
units are approached from a corridor 
or an access balcony. _ 

Are smaller in scale and therefore 
tend to provide a more human 
environment. ies 

Are desirable for families with 
children because children can be 
more easily supervised and have 
greater freedom to play. 


Di sadvantages z = 
Reduced densities, and therefore 
less economical of land use. 
Common open spaces are reduced 
in size but probably are increased 
in utilization. 


High Rise Apartments: 


Advantages : 
High densities are feasible. _ 


Permits large c open park and 
recreational spaces. 


Presents extended views from 
upper storeys. 


Disadvantages: 


Not satisfactory. for families with — 
children. Make supervision of 
children’s play difficult. =f 


Provide no private e garden spaces. 


Create an in impersonalized en- 
vironment. 


Elevators become a mainte- 

nance problem with children. 

The advantages of the horizontal 
multiple approach over high-rise 
buildings is borne out by the desire 
of most families to own a house 
with garden, whenever this is within 
their financial means. 


The Concept of 
Ownership 


5. IMPRESSION - HOME OWNERSHIP 
Task Force on Housing and Urban Development 

Mithin the more fniuted coitext of the housing supply itself, the Task Force found 
ample evicence of iperfection within the existing market mechanism. iousing is a universal 
necd, yet the private market on which Canadians have relied is anything but universal in its 
present scope and erplication. Heusing, in a word, is too expensive for too many Canadians. 
If it is not true, as popular charge would have it, that any Canadian earning less than $8,000 
a year cannot buy a home in today’s market, it is true that this statement does apply in some 
metropolitan areas, while in many others “average” income will not buy a family an “average” 
home. 

The Task Force found a varicty of explanations for this situation, some of them applic- 
able across Canada, others of a more regional or loca] nature. There are three main compo- 
nents in the cost of a house—the land it is built on, the structure itself and the loan on which 
it is financed—and all three have contributed to the escalating cost structure in both the 
home-ownership and rental markets. Unquestionably the largest single factor, in recent 
months at least, has been the cost of money, as reflected in spiralling interest rates. If this is 
the problem most easily identified, however, it also in many respects is the most difficult to 
deal with because of its undoubted connection with general international monetary conditions. 
The cost of land, while not a universal problem in Canada, is a severe One in some areas, such 
as Metropolitan Toronto where the cost of serviced lots has reached $15,000, and a growing 
one in others. As for the cost of buildings themselves, this factor undoubtedly has been at 
work, too, particularly within the context of even-larger houses with ever-more luxurious— 
and costly—fixtures and services within them. 

That the costs of shelter have risen so rapidly during the past 30 months is serious 
enough in itself. But the Task Force found that these cost pressures were at work in, and 
indeed were intensified by, a Canadian housing market suffering from a basic shortage of 
stock. By CMHC estimates, there are about 5,500,000 housing units in Canada to serve a 
market of some 5,700,000 family and non-family users. Again according to Corporation 
figures, at least 500,000 of those existing units are in a substandard condition. The Task 
Force heard testimony that some Canadians accept, by choice, to “double up” in their accom- 
modation. But even taking that fact into account, the Members readily came to understand 
why so many groups and individuals talked of a “housing crisis” in Canada. 

This was particularly true in certain areas, for the distribution of housing stock and 
population is in anything but perfect harmony across Canada. In rapid growth centres 
such as Yellowknife and Thompson, Manitoba, the problem encountered by the Task Force 
was not a kick ef fand er even rooney as much as a simple case of too few housing units 
for too many people. In comuiuiities such as this. it wus not unheard of to uncover cases 
of people siceping in basements. Kitchens or even automobiles, not out of poverty, but because 
there simply was nowhere else to go. These are the extremes, to be sure, but it is worth 
noting that of the major centres only Montreal has even a minimal vacancy rate for residen- 
tial units. 

Such was the general housing shortage. in fact, that the Task Force came to look 
upon it as an important cost factor in itself. To leave a general price structure to the 
mechanics of the private market is to expect that the normal competitive forces within 
that market will act as a cost control. Or to put the housing proposition in simpler terms, 
build enough housing units so that there is a surplus of supply over demand and prices 
will have to be affected as builders and developers compete to ensure that their units are 
not the surplus ones. This supply-demand factor may not be an overriding consideration 
in Canadian housing costs. but the Task Force acquired a growing impression that it was 
an important one. To test this theory, it had commissioned under CMHC’s auspices a 
preliminary study of price-vacancy relationships. The study, done by Kates. Peate, Marwick 
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and Company of Toronto, offered at least tentative confirmation that a very real relationship 
does exist between these two factors. On the following page. are two graphs from this report, 
one dealing with home-ownership within the metropolitan Toronto market and the other with 
starts and rental rates for multiple units, which exemplify the point. 

This housing market of relatively short supply and relatively high cost has made the 
quest for adequate accommodation a major problem for more than the lowest income 
groups. They have a problem, to be sure, but so do those in the next income brackets, the 
“average” wage earners of the $5,000 to $7,500 range who in most cases do not qualify 
for public housing assistance and who should not have to seek such assistance in any 
case. With the general level of living costs what it is and with single-family dwelling prices 
what they are, the home-ownership dream of many of these Canadians is just that—a dream. 
Instead they are left to scramble in the rental market to obtain accommodation, much of it 
ill-suited for family living and most of it renting at monthly rates well beyond the 27 per cent 
of income the CMHC handbook says is acceptable for a family budget. This is the group 
who, in many urban centres are increasingly earning the designation of the “affluent poor.” 

For those in the lowest income levels, the alternatives are simple: life in one of the 
500,000 units officially described as “in defective condition” and more popularly known 
as slums, or, if they are able to crack the lengthy waiting lists, tenancy in “public housing,” 
the government initiated and operated low-income accommodation which now numbers close 
to 40,000 units across Canada. With the possible exception of the “sweat equity” co-opera- 
tive housing program in eastern Nova Scotia, the Task Force could find no effective or 
organized system in Canada whereby lower-income families could aspire to home-ownership. 

That they do aspire to it—as indeed do most Canadians—was one of the more unani- 
mous impressions the Task Force evolved from its cross-country tour. It was enlightening, 
if not humorous, for the Members to hear a continuous flow of “expert” testimony that 
future housing policies must be directed to the provision of multiple-unit accommodation, 
largely on a rental basis, while group after group of ordinary citizens voiced a deep yearning 
to own a single-family dwelling of their own. It became the practice of the Task Force, 
at its public meetings with various groups, to scek a show of hands on this question. In- 
variably the response indicated that at least 80 per cent of those present wanted to own 
their own home, the same figure incidentally which Professor Edward Michaelson of 
Toronto obtained in a more scientific sampling. 

Given the various factors which condition attitudes, the Task Force was only mildly 
surprised to have such a high proportion of real and potential home-owners within the Cana- 
dian populace. In searching for reasons for it, one could go back almost to Canada’s begin- 
nings and its attraction to new arrivals, particularly from Europe where private land owner- 
ship is a rarity, as a place where a man and a family could acquire their own piece of land. 
There seems little doubt that this same attraction and desire still are alive in this country, 
even if that piece of land is becoming ever more expensive to acquire. It should be added, 
too, that there continues to be widespread, if not universal, support for the time-worn con- 
cept that a home-owner is a better citizen of his community and his country than a tenant 
and that to have one’s roots in the soil of home-ownership is to be stabilized against the 
vagaries and pressures of modern society. 

In present circumstances, there are other factors at work, too, in encouraging Canadians 
to purchase a single family dwelling. One is the relative absence of any suitable alternative 
to it as an environment for family living. Certainly the kind of “high rise” apartment blocks 
which continue to burgeon upward in the major urban centres are no alternative, at least as 
they are presently designed—and priced. Tentative beginnings have been made in the field 
of row housing, but these styles still receive less than widespread acceptance. And condo- 
minimum arrangements, under which families can acquire ownership of such multiple units, 
have been introduced: only very recently into the Canadian housing market. They are not 
even generally known, less accepted, at this point in time. 
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Yet another reason can be found within the general economic conditions prevalent in 
Canada during recent years. The Canadian economy has been subjected not only to inflation- 
ary pressures, but to an inflationary psychology as well. People seem almost to have accepted 
continuing inflation as a way of economic life and, having done so, they are looking more 
and more to investment sources for their earnings and savings which seem to offer protection 
against declining purchasing power. In the recent years at least, there have been few better 
such sources than sirigle family dwellings, prices of which generally have been rising in a 
supply-short market at rates sufficient to cover off even the worst inflationary loss. Single- 
family dwellings then increasingly have become not only a place to live, but a good invest- 


ment as well. 


With factors such as these at work, there does seem a definite “philosophy of home- 
ownership” among the Canadian people. Whether there should be such a philosophy is 
another issue. The Task Force, for its part, can understand why the philosophy exists under 
present circumstances. At the same time, it can wonder whether, in an increasingly mobile 
society, it would continue to exist, at least to the same degree, should more suitable alternate 
forms of living be developed within the Canadian marketplace. 

One of the few places, in fact, where home-ownership is not king is within the National 
Housing Act itself. Its provisions dealing with the purchase of a house are strictly business. 

’ There are no NHA subsidies for homé-ownership and its insured lending provisions have 
proven actuarily sound and then some. In contrast, it offers a wide range of federal special- 
rate loans and even outright grants for the provision of rented accommcdation. In terms of 
the National Housing Act at Icast. the federal government cannot be accused of foisting home 
ownership on a reluctant or even an open-armed public. 

If most Canadians seem attracted to home-ownership, many thousands of them, by 
attraction or otherwise, live in rental accommodation. Whether they are there by choice or 
by income limitation, whether they are paying their own way or receiving some public 
assistance, many tenants and tenant groups expressed dissatisfaction to the Task Force 
in regard to their relationship with their landlord. Their complaint, in a word, was that the 
relationship in most cases was heavily unbalanced in favour of the landlord. He could raise 
rents without being required even to explain, less to justify, the amount of the increase. He 
could set rigid rules as to pets and social activities without regard to what the majority of 
tenants might wish. He could demand advance deposits against possible damage to rental 
units while, in many cases, showing an extreme reluctance to refund them where no damage 
was caused. The tenant, for his part, seemed to have little alternative in these issues except 


to pay up, abide by the rules—or move out. 


6. CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING 
International Labour Office 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The co-operative housing movement in Canada is a recent develop- 
ment, the first attempts dating from the end of 1936. Since that first 
experiment co-operative house-building groups have increased con- 
siderably in numbers, particularly in certain provinces, but it could 
not be said that this form of co-operation has so far played a really 
outstanding role. Nevertheless, the successful experiments which have 
been made in various parts of the country, and in particular the special 
characteristics which mark co-operative housing in Canada, merit 
careful study, since they have worth-while and positive features which 
could be turned to advantage by developing countries in their efforts to 
solve their housing problems. 

The provinces in which this type of co-operative has thrived and has 
played a significant part in the national campaign to provide people 
with their own homes are Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and New- 
foundland. 

It is interesting to note that the co-operative housing movement was 
initiated by manual workers in the most unfavourable financial cir- 
cumstances, with the encouragement and help of Catholic priests who 
gave them spiritual guidance. 

It all began in a small mining town, Reserve Mines, in Nova Scotia, a 
province which has gained international renown in the co-operative 
world for its great achievements in the field of co-operation, backed by 
the St. Francis Xavier University in Antigonish. The idea was born in the 
autumn of 1936, when ten miners in Reserve Mines formed a study club 
to see what could be done to provide decent housing for their families 
within their limited resources. This initiative led to the foundation 
of a co-operative which built a new community, completed early in 
1939, which was given the name of Tompkinsville in honour of the 
Rev. J. J. Tompkins of the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University, who was the guiding spirit of the project. Follow- 
ing the success of this first attempt at co-operutive housing the idea 
spread rapidly throughout the area. By 1959 there were already 86 
co-operatives of this type in normal operation and obtaining very 
satisfactory resultsS 

Independently of these achievements in Nova Scotia, a new co-opera- 
tive movement of the same type was founded in the province of Quebec 
in 1942. This also had its beginnings in a small mining town, Asbestos, 
and spread rapidly throughout the province. The table below, which is 
based on the 50 replies to a questionnaire sent to the 90 co-operatives 
existing in 1950, illustrates the expansion of housing co-operatives in the 
province of Quebec during the seven years immediately following the 
foundation of the first co-operative in Asbestos. 
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Number of 
co-operatives founded 


Membership 


Source : Ensemble (Quebec, Central Council for Co-operation and Canadian Council for Co-opera- 
tion), June-July 1950, pp. 14-15. 


According to the inquiry carried out by Ensemble, of the 50 co- 
operatives which replied 39 were actually engaged in construction during 
this period. The table on the following page shows the considerable 
increase in the number of societies engaged in building operations and 
the number of houses built. To appreciate these figures it should be borne’ 
in mind that in Canada, as a general rule, housing co-operatives do not 
begin building immediately they are founded, but only after a period of 
study and accumulation of funds which may last as long as two years. 
Particularly in the early days of the movement a co-operative founded to 
build houses for a specific group of families would suspend building 
activities after completing that task. 

In Ontario the original inspiration, co-ordination of activities and 
technical assistance which brought co-operative housing into existence 
came from the Institute of Social Action of St. Patrick’s College in 
Ottawa. 

A team of experts from the Institute investigated the housing problem 
and came to the conclusion that the co-operative system should be tried 
as one possible solution. Not wishing to confine itself to mere theorising, 
the Institute sponsored a pilot project in which a co-operative was 
founded and, after nine months’ study and saving, began to build homes 
for its members m June 1953, in the western suburbs of Ottawa, under 
the name of the Marrocco Home Building Co-operative Society. This 
name was chosen in honour of Father Marrocco, who was the prime. 
mover behind the Institute’s efforts to find a solution to the housing 
problem. The satisfactory results achieved in this first experiment led to 
the foundation of similar associations in different parts of the province 
in the next few years. By 1960, in a matter of seven years, the number had 
already reached 45.9 

In Newfoundland the first step was the founding of the Humber 
Housing Co-operative Society in 1944, which began to construct houses 


Source: Seo previ ous table, 


for its members the next year. But this type of co-operation, which has 
made a profound impact on the housing campaign of this province, did 
not really begin to boom until 1950. The main factor to which the 
expansion of housing co-operatives in this part of the country can be 
attributed seems to have been Newfoundland’s union with Canada 
in 19493, which enabled it to take advantage of the financial facilities 
offered under national legislation for the construction of new homes. 
Profiting from the experience of the Humber Housing Co-operative 
Society, up to 31 July 1960 a total of 36 new housing co-operatives had 
been established in Newfoundland, and had already built several hundred 
comfortable and up-to-date houses. 


ORGANISATION 


The organisation of Canadian co-operative housing does not follow a 
uniform pattern; it has entirely distinct methods and features in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario, for example. 


Nova Scotia 


The pattern of co-operation in Nova Scotia continues to stem from 
discussion in the study groups organised by the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University. Each co-operative thus set up by 
sucha a group is a small unit which constructs houses for its members, 
generally numbering between 10 and 14. All members are required to 
work personally on the project for at least four hours‘a day. The group 
of members is really a team of workers under the leadership of a foreman 
chosen by the members from among themselves. In each co-operative 
project construction of all the houses goes at the same pace. For certain 
specialised jobs skilled workers are hired if they are not to be found 
within the group. Asa generalrule, the time taken by these co-operatives 
to complete their houses varies from 14 to 18 months. Each co-operative 
handles the entire financing of the project through the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission, and retains collective ownership of the homes 
until the mortgage loan has been paid off in full. Each member is allowed 
shares in the co-operative worth $1,500 in return for his labour on the 
project. Additional shares are usually issued for improvements made by a 
member to his home. If a member wishes to withdraw from his associa- 
tion he must give notice to this effect, whereupon the co-operative 
will select a new member in accordance with its by-laws. It is generally 
recommended by the co-operatives that each member should have an 
insurance policy in an amount sufficient to cover his mortgage so as to 
safeguard his family in the event of his death before the loan is paid off 
in full.4 


Quebec 


The beginnings of co-operative housing in Quebec were very similar 
to those of the movement in Nova Scotia, though without the guidance, 
co-ordination and assistance of a body such as St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Antigonish. Small groups were formed which, after studying 
the problems of construction far some time, set to work to build their 
houses, limiting the project to satisfying the needs of the members of 
the association. In this way small co-operative units of 20, 30 or 40 
members mushroomed all over the province, particularly between 1946 
and 1950. This meant that there were often four, six or seven different 
co-operatives in one town. During this period various methods of con- 
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struction were tried out and there is no doubt that the results, on the 
whole, were satisfactory, although quite a number of these groups had 
to suspend their activities after building only a few houses. These 
attempts at co-operation, independent and scattered, brought home the 
fact that if the co-operative system was to make a really significant con- 
tribution towards solving the housing problem in Quebec the societies 
would have to use new methods and adopt some of the operational pro- 
cesses employed by the large building firms. That was how the Drum- 
mondville co-operative was born. 

The purpose of the Drummondville co-operative was not exclusively 
to satisfy the housing needs of the restricted group of its founder members 
but to open its doors to all families who wanted a home of their own and 
preferred the co-operative system, and its foundation marked the 
beginning of a new era in the history of co-operative housing in Quebec. 

Following in the footsteps of the Drummondville co-operative there 
was founded shortly afterwards the Coopérative d’Habitation de Mon- 
tréal, which started off by tackling the task of building 400 homes and 
equipping its own workshops. 

The city of Quebec did not lag behind, and the scattered co-operative 
groups operating in the metropolitan area were amalgamated into the 
Coopérative d’Habitation du Québec Métropolitain, which set up its 
own subsidiary construction enterprises and began to build at the rate 
of 100 to 125 homes a year. 

The example set by the big cities was followed elsewhere, although 
the smaller towns and villages could not profit from the concentration 
of effort and resources which was producing such good results in the 
large centres. So a step forward was taken in the organisation of co- 
operative housing in the province with the founding of the Fédération de 
Coopératives d’Habitation, which was able to co-ordinate the activities 
of the small co-operatives and give them any technical assistance they 
needed, as well as the benefit of the experience acquired by the societies 
operating in the large centres.5 

According to its by-laws, the general aim of the Fédération des 
Coopératives d’ Habitation is to make known the great social advantage 
that a family can derive from persuading its members to co-operate 
in the campaign for the safeguarding of family financial and social 


interests, and, most important of all, to make it easier for the members of 
its affiliated co-operatives to acquire homes of their own with decent 
standards of comfort and hygiene. 


The main functions of this federation, the headquarters of which are 
in Montreal, are as follows: 


(a) to study and propagate co-operative principles and methods, par- 
ticularly as concerns housing; 


(6) to advise its affiliated societies on legal and technical as well as 
co-operative matters ; 


(c) to supervise, through its inspectors, all the activities of its member 
co-operatives and approve their construction programmes and their 
accounts ; 


(d) to present a united front in defence of their interests against third 
parties, including the public authorities, where this proves to be 
Necessary ; 


(e) to buy, sell, hire, store or manufacture such building materials or © 
equipment as are needed, and provide technical services requested by 
affiliated co-operatives. 


Ontario 


Co-operative housing in Ontario is based on the “St. Patrick’s 
Plan”, being guided, co-ordinated and assisted by the Institute of Social 
Action of St. Patrick’s College. 

The St. Patrick’s Plan, like the Antigonish movement, maintains that 
in co-operatives—particularly housing co-operatives—the education of 
the members should come before construction. Hence in this province, 
as in Nova Scotia, the study club is the nucleus of the housing co-opera- 
tive. In Ontario, however, these study clubs are generally larger than 
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those in Nova Scotia, each group consisting of from 20 to 40 families. 
Furthermore, each study group does not necessarily form a co-operative 
of its own, since it frequently happens that all the families interested in 
solving their housing problem by co-operative means in a given town 
organise themselves into separate study groups and later link up into one 
single co-operative enterprise in order to make the most of the concentra- 
tion of effort and resources. 

The programme for the housing co-operatives following the St. 
Patric’s Plan carsists of three ahovrs: education. organisation, and 
constriction. 

Education. 


The first step is to endeavour to instil the true co-operative spirit 
into the future members, acquainting them with co-operative principles, 
methods and practices. Then they must study in broad outline relevant 
legislation and the various aspects of the venture on which they are 
preparing to embark, such as sites, finance, house plans, materials and 
labour. To carry out these studies more efficiently and give people a 
chance to specialise, the members of each group are divided up into 
special committees each dealing specifically with one of the major aspects 
of the housing problem mentioned above. Finally, the future members 
have an opportunity in these study clubs to familiarise themselves with 
building terminology and acquire the rudiments of the trade in order 
to equip themselves for the work they must do later. 


Organisation. 


This is the time for decisions. The group, already well informed as 
to the problems it will have to cope with and the best methods to adopt, 
applies for legal incorporation as a co-operative and takes its decisions 
as to the most suitable sites on which to build, the type of housing to be 
erected, the kind of materials to be employed, the financial plan to be 
followed, the personal contribution to be made by members and the date 
on which construction is to begin. 


Construction. 


Here, as in Nova Scotia, it is the custom in the co-operatives following 
the St. Patrick’s Plan for each member to contribute his own labour to 
the building work. In each group members can generally be found with 
different skills or trades, so that each can be given work adapted to his 
capabilities. Every member is required, however, to work aminimum num- 
ber of hours. In view of the need to divide up the work, some are given re- 
sponsibility for the direction and administration of the project while others 
work as labourers, but of course all enjoy equal membership rights and 
privileges. The individual tasks to be performed are allocated in advance, 
each member being generally called upon to spend from 20 to 25 hours a 
week working on the project. A member who is unable to work the mini- 
mum nuniber of hours required of him must pay cash compensation for 
the hours he has not worked in accordance with the internal rules. 

As regards the technical supervision of the project, if there is nobody 
within the group sufficiently competent and familiar with all the aspects 
and problems of the building industry a fully qualified building super- 
intendent must be hired. Skilled workers are also taken on as and when 


needed to supplement members’ personal fabour. 


New Trends 


At the present time the following trends are noted in co-operative 
housing in Canada, with particular reference to the province of Quebec. 


Desire for Continuity. 


One great step forward as compared with the past, when nearly all 
co-operatives were wound up on completion of the building project for 
which they had been created, is the new trend in recent years towards 
maintaining the co-operative in existence after construction is completed 
and the mortgages paid off. The effect of this trend is that co-operatives 
can continue to function by providing specific services for the communi- 
ties they have created, and this, in addition, opens up possibilities of 
attracting new members and embarking on new building projects. 


Preference for Amalgamation. 


The tendency now is to found societies larger than the early associa- 
tions, or to merge existing small scattered groups into medium-sized 
units, the reason being that these co-operative enterprises are then in a 
position to compete in the building industry at least on equal terms, thus 
ensuring the best facilities for their members. 


Introduction of Collective Ownership. 


In an attempt to make a fresh contribution towards solving the 
housing problem, co-operatives have begun to try out the system of 
collective ownership, whereby thie society retains the ownership of the 
buildings it constructs, allocating dwellings to its members for indefinite 
occupancy so long as they comply with the rules. The introduction of this 
system, which is a common feature of co-operative housing in Europe, 
particularly in the Scandinavian countries, was fully debated at the Co- 
operative Housing Congress held in Quebec in May 1959. It was stressed 
on that occasion that the mass construction of groups of large blocks for 
these co-operative communities could be helpful in cutting down pro- 
duction costs, as well as bringing decent homes of their own within the 
reach of the mass of the people. 


FINANCING 


Generally speaking, the Canadian co-operative movement has grown 
and prospered without having to seek special financial assistance from 
the public authorities. The housing co-operatives have also endeavoured, 
as far as possibiz, to find the funds for their own programmes within the 
movement itself without seeking credit from outside. An example of their 
efforts is the project successfully completed in 1959 by a housing co- 
operative in the township of South Nelson, New Brunswick. This co- 
operative financed and constructed a group of ten houses of modern 
style and standards of comfort, at a cost 27 per cent. below the average 
for the area, without seeking help from any body or agency outside the 
co-operative movement. The initial loan came from the local credit 
union, the mortgage was arranged by a life assurance co-operative, and 
the purchase of materials at wholesale prices was made through the 
regional consumer co-operatives’ federation® But this experiment was 
only possible because the project was a small one. If the Canadian co- 
operatives were to decide to build only such houses as it was possible for 
them to finance out of the still limited resources of the national co-opera- 
tive system, the pace of construction could not be other than very slow, 
and their contribution. towards the solution of so important a problem 
would be insignificant. Therefore, Canadian housing co-operatives, in 
addition to drawing on funds available in other co-operative bodies, have 
not hesitated to apply for assistance from the authorities under both 
national and provincial schemes, and particularly on a long-term basis, 
in order to provide the finance for projects whose cost goes far beyond 
members’ modest resources. 

In Nova Scotia co-operatives have always been able to finance their 
building operations under arrangements laid down in the province’s 
legislation on the subject. These make it possible for the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission, the agency responsible for implementing the 
province’s housing policy, to grant loans equivalent to 75 per cent. of 
the estimated value of the houses, repayable over a 25-year period at an 
interest rate of 314 per cent. of the balance outstanding.” Having 
obtained such a loan, the member is then left to provide the remaining 
25 per cent., which can take the form either of land on which to build 
or of personal labour during construction. In this way, with the help of 
an additional loan from the local credit co-operative, members have been 
able to buy the sites for their homes and take part in the co-operative 
programme. 

From data covering the first ten years of co-operative building 
activity in this province it can be seen that, thanks to the purchase of 
materials at wholesale prices and effective team work, it was possible to 
build houses worth $6,000 on the commercial market for between $3,500 
and $4,000. The monthly payments which members had to make in order 


to pay off the mortgage averaged $30, inclusive of interest and taxes. 

In 1954 the Canadian Parliament approved a new national housing 
policy, making it possible to finance building operations with a single 
mortgage. To encourage finance houses to grant such mortgages the 
State guarantees. repayment of the loan through a special form of 
insurance. Under this new policy members of co-operatives are required 
to put down only 5 per cent. of the cost of their houses, in the form 
of either cash or land® 

Under the 1954 legislation advances may be made on a mortgage 
loan while construction is in progress, but 20 per cent. is always held in 
reserve to provide against any liens registered by third parties and is not 
paid over until approximately one month after construction is completed. 
The result of this lien holdback is that co-operatives must arrange 
additional interim financing for the equivalent of this 20 per cent. By 
furnishing short-term credit for this purpose the Canadian co-operative 
credit unions have played a very significant role in bringing homes to 
the masses. 

With perhaps the sole exception of the people's funds in Quebec, 
co-operative credit unions in Canada do not yet appear to be sufficiently 
strong to take on long-term mortgage lending, but as far as short-term 
loans are concerned they have furnished and are continuing to furnish 
valuable collaboration in the financing of co-operative housing pro- 
grammes. Co-operative insurance companies have also begun to colla- 
borate in these financial arrangements. 

To help members to collect the down payment, and at the same time 
stimulate their interest in the project, co-operatives generally organise 
their own savings scheme right from the time a study group is formed. In 
the province of Newfoundland, forexample, each member is required from 
the beginning to deposit monthly savings of $20. This savings programme 
is carried through until the homes have been completed or until each 
member has saved approximately $500. This amount together with the 
labour contributed by a member represents the required down payment® 

Furthermore, the accumulated savings of members enable a co-opera- 
tive to take the first steps towards the realisation of the project and can be 
drawn on to meet expenses which cannot properly be classified as building 
costs but are rather indirect costs which have to be met, as for instance in 
respect of building permits, incorporation as a co-operative, other legal 
matters, fire insurance. mortgage applications, plans, the purchase of 
equipment or interest on short-term loans. 

In 1955 the Co-operative Housing Federation of the province of 
Quebec launched a workers’ housing programme which usefully illus- 
trates how Canadian co-operatives have encouraged the participation of 
workers with slender financial resources by making it easier for them to 
provide their financial contribution. In order to cafry out this pro- 
gramme the workers were grouped into sections of 300 members, each 
member being asked to make an initial deposit of $100 and ‘a weekly 
contribution of $2 until he took possession of his new home. He would 
then have to pay only $48 monthly for 20 years to cover mortgage 
repayments, insurance and taxes. The Federation obtained the necessary 
funds through a million-dollar loan extended by the Société des Artisans 
de Montréal. The type of house selected for this project contains three 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen-dining room and bathroom, the floor 
space measuring 50 by 84 feet. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Although great progress has been made especitily in the last 14 years 


towards solving the housing problem, there » doubt that the problem 


sull exists and gives cause for concern tot publig authoritres and to 
national opinion Nt the end of the Second: World War ait wa estamuted 
thar at least 700.000 homes would have tooth burltat the hous needs 
of the population were to bo adequately im Uhis situation ua been 
auygimavated not ontys bs im AON butatscc by atconsiderable rise in the 
populated and bs the hivh proportion oi. at dwellers who have gone 
Inte the tewos. se that the midustaa? cen hecome more and more 


overcrowded and decent housing for workers ind their families becomes 


mereasingly searee. 
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Faced with this problem the co-operative movement, which has made 
use of its own organisational structure to satisfy the country’s needs in 
other fields such as agriculture, credit or consumption, has once again 
tried to play its part by promoting the construction of housing for the 
people. However, co-operative housing in Canada has not yet reached 
the same stage of development as other sectors of the national co-opera- 
tive movement. Taking not just three or four particular provinces but 
thecountry as a whole, bearing in mind the extent of the housing problem 
in the entire national territory and noting the size of the Canadian 
building industry, it must be agreed that the contribution made by 
co-operative housing on a national scale is still very modest. 

On the other hand. what has been done, mainly in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Quebee, Ontario and Newfoundland, means that co-opera- 
tive housing is to be recommended as a method of assisting low-income 
families to acquire decent accommodation. The various successful 
experiments show thatco-operatives have been able to help their members 
to buy land on better terms; to eliminate a whole series of middlemen 
in the purchase of building materials; to obtain the necessary financial 
backing more easily; to create a spirit of collaboration and mutual aid 
among future neighbours; and considerably to reduce building costs 
through the mass production of materials, through working on a number 
of buildings at the same time, and through the personal effort put in by 
the prospective home owners. Even the partial setbacks met with ia the 
early days by small co-operative groups in some parts of the country have 
helped subsequent co-operative enterprises to profit from such experience, 
and to organise on sounder lines. f 

Other provinces have shown great interest in the co-operative system 
as a means of solving the housing problem, and, in response to this 
interest, literature has been published and courses, seminars and con- 
ferences organised. There is also another important factor which has to 
be borne in mind when reviewing the prospects of co-operative housing 
in Canada: as the Co-operative Union of Canada noted in a document 
on the subject in 1959, it is the rural population which is the most familiar 
with co-operative principles, methods and practices and whose societies 
are well organised in the agricultural areas, and hence the hundreds of 
thousands who in the past few years have migrated and continue to 


-migrate to the cities give evidence of being anxious to continue to enjoy 


the benefits of co-operation as a means of satisfying their needs, one of 
the most important of which is accommodation in which they can settle 
in decent conditions near the industrial centres where they have chosen 
to work/9 

In this way the social impact of Canadian co-operative housing is 
growing every day, since today it no longer consists solely of scattered 
societies but is an organised movement; nor does it confine itself to 
small undertakings, but tackles large projects such as the one initiated 
in 1961 in the suburbs of Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba, to 
provide housing for 4,300 families. With regard to this endeavour the 
Urban Renewal Board told Winnipeg City Council that the project 
provided the cheapest method by private enterprise to give low-cost 
housing on a major scale in that city.1! 
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7. CONDOMINIUM - OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


E. H. Q. Smith 


There is really nothing new about 
condominium. Babylonian documents 
going back to 2000 B.C. record the 
sale of a house in which the owner re- 
tained title to the second floor while 
selling the first floor. 

A papyrus in the Brooklyn Museum 
gives further evidence of the antiquity 
of this form of ownership. Dating 
from 434 B.C., the artifact is an 
actual deed containing descriptions, 
boundaries, conveyance rights and ti- 
tle insurance. Other papyri in the 
museum indicate that variations of 
the condominium were in use at even 
earlier dates, 

The word condominium originated 
in Roman Idw, implying joint dominion 
of a State’s affairs vested in two or 
more others. And while condominium 
as a property owning arrangement is 
referred to in Roman records, the 
general story of condominium com- 
menced in the Middle Ages, largely 
because of a space shortage within the 
walled cities. In Germany, as far back 
as the 12th century ownership of floors, 
even rooms, was vested in different 
persons. 

Ownership of floors and rooms was 
also common in some French cities as 
well. The reason, of course, was that 
within the confined areas and seen 
against the conflicting elements of li- 
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mited space and a growing population, 
condominium for many was the only 
possible way of obtaining title to’ some 
form of property. 

It was not until enactment of the 
Code Napoleon in 1804 that the growth 
of condominium advanced. Article 
664 permitted an individual to own a 
building, or part of it, on land which 
did not belong to him. Although the 
Article dealt mainly with maintenance 
and repairs and did not detail liability 
for taxes, handling of administration 
or ownership rights with respect to both 
common and private elements, yet its 
very inclusion in the law meant the 
concept of fragmented ownership 
would, by virtue of the Code’s author- 
ity and influence, ensure its considera- 
tion in many parts of the world. 

Modem condominium legislation 
gained momentum after World War I. 


The destruction of cities, high land: 


costs and pressing ownership demands 


‘ produced critical housing conditions 


and impelled adjustments to legislation 
in several European countries, includ- 
ing France. 

The unstable housing situation con- 
tinued after World War II when re- 
duced construction output, high living 
‘costs and apartment demand became 
extreme. This, coupled with rent con- 
trols and evidence that many tenants 


were interested in purchasing their own 
apartments led to the development of 


an active condominium market in 
Paris. 

Thus, step by step, conditions have 
developed to the point where today, 
many European countries have con- 
dominium legislation. 

In the Americas, Brazil was the 
first country to secure condominium 
legislation and although not particular- 
ly wide at the time, it has been said 
the legislation has had much to do 
with the lively city growth the country 
has experienced. 

Puerto Rico passed enabling legis- 
lation in 1951. Because of the need 
to use land for agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes rather than housing the 
heavy population growth produced a 
situation in which condominium could 
develop. 

Although ownership of air space, 
usually called air rights, has played 
a significant role in U.S. commercial 
building for many years, the first use 
of condominium, as such, began in 
1947. The case is quite famous; a 
dozen Veterans wanted to purchase an 
apartment house in New York. How- 
ever, under the Veteran’s Bill this kind 
of mortgage financing was only permit- 
ted on the basis of individual owner- 
ship. Furthermore, no condominium 


legislation, as such, obtained in New 
York. It was eventually found, though, 
that New York laws permitted an 
individual to own air space, title of 
which could be insured and subsequent- 
ly the Veteran’s Administration was 
persuaded to guarantee separate mort- 
gages to each G.I. on this basis. 

Although a number of units were 
mortgaged in this way over the ensuing 
years, it was evident that for condo- 
minium to evolve in the U.S., satis- 
factory enabling legislation was neces- 
sary and in 1961 the Housing Act was 
passed allowing the F.H.A. under Sec- 
tion 234 to insure mortgages for con- 
dominium. Today every U.S. State 
has complementary legislation. 


In Canada, condominium owncrship, 
by general definition, has always been 
possible under the National Housing 
Act. Even so, the recent amendments 
to the National Housing Act made spe- 
cific note of this type of housing. But 
since housing comes within provincial 
jurisdiction complementary provincial 
enabling legislation has not, until very 
recently, been enacted. * 


What is a Condominium ? 


Essentially, conveyance of title 
under condominium legislation trans- 
fers to the mortgagor clear and full 
ownership (fee simple) of a specific unit 
within a building and a shared interest 
and responsibility in the common ele- 
mepts, the land, structural columns, 
girders, halls, elevators, heating ser- 
vices, gardens, parking areas and so 
on. The condominium legislation also 


Footnote 
* British Columbia — Strata Titles Act, ef- 
fective September 1, 1966 
Alberta — Condominium Property Act 
proclaimed August 1, 1966 
Saskatchewan The Condominium 
Property Act, proclaimed November 1, 
1968 
Manitoba — Condominium Act, effective 
May 25, 1968 
Ontario — The Condominium Act, pro- 
claimed September 1, 1967 
New Brunswick — The Condominium 
Property Act, assented to April 18, 1969 
Nova Scotia — Condominium Property 
Act, proclaimed June 1, 1968 
Yukon Territory — The Condominium 
Ordinance, effective December 9, 1968 


provides a structure for the proper ad- 
ministration and management of the 
project as a whole. 


Generally speaking, the boundaries 
of a unit are considered to be the inside 
walls, floors and ceilings. In some 
units, for instance, the inside of a win- 
dow belongs to a unit owner while the 


-outside is common property. Such 


division of ownership means the unit 
descriptions need to be very carefully 
read to be quite certain where the di- 
viding line between individual owner- 
ship and common property lies. 


Clearly a prime area of mterest to 
any owner or prospective owner is the 
proportion of his ownership to that of 
the common property and the amount 
that must be paid towards common 
expenses. In some instances ownership 
proportions are assessed as percentages 
of unit cost against total cost. In 
others, each owner pays an equal share 
of the common expenses and has an 
equal vote at meetings of the condo- 
minium corporation. 

To create a condominium the de- 
veloper is required to register in a 
Land Titles or Registry Office a “De- 
claration” and “Description” of the 
freehold or, if allowed as in 


Manitoba, leasehold — land. In some - 


jurisdictions a condominium can be 
created by the registration of a “Con- 
dominium Plan.” The declaration is 
particularly important since, apart 
from containing certain mandatory 
items it may, if the developer wishes, 
also contain qualifications regarding 
the use of the units and common 
property together with a variety of 
stipulations about common expenses, 
the disposal of units, renovations and 
additions in the project, as well as 
prescribing some of the duties of the 
condominium corporation and _its 
officers. 

Many of the discretionary items con- 
tained in the declaration can, instead, 
be contained in the by-laws of the cor- 
poration. ue significant difference 
being that changes to the declaration 
require unanimous consent of all own- 
ers whereas alterations to the by-laws 
may be changed by a majority vote, 
usually of 664%4%. 
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Condominium versus 
co-operative ownership 

Undoubtedly condominium is a dis- 
tant form of co-operative. The out- 
standing difference between these two 
forms of tenure is the outright owner- 
ship of property enjoyed by the con- 
dominium owner. He can dispose of 
his property as he wishes, is taxed se- 
parately and may change or renovate 
his unit provided it does not affect the 
common elements or the value of 
neighbouring units. Furthermore, he 


‘may use market fluctuations to his 
_ advantage in the sale or purchase of 


units. 

By contrast, a member of a conti- 
nuing housing co-operative purchases 
shares in the co-operative and in re- 
turn receives exclusive rights to the use 
of a unit in the co-operative. The co- 
operative has title to the project and 
it is responsible for repaying the mort- 
gage, taxes, operating expenses and 
maintenance costs. If, for one reasun 
or another, an individual wishes to 
leave, he must sell his share back to 
the co-operative. 

The Future 

It is too early to forecast the out- 
come of condominium. One expert 
has said the real test will lie in the 
years ahead, when owners have fully 
experienced the whole range of com- 
mon living, common responsibilities 
and common sharing. 

Yet it is clear from the interviews 
in this issue that a number of develop- 
ers and owners are confident of its 
success. As factors contributing to this 
they can point to rapid urbanization, 
the increase in population and a 
means of hedging against growing 
shelter costs. 

If all the variables meld, condomi- 
nium housing will introduce a method 
of owning property for many who 
otherwise might have found it difficult, 
if not impossible to do so. 

And if we subscribe to a way of life 
in this country which emphasizes the 
desirability of owning a home and the 
importance of having a financial inte- 
rest in the community then condomi- 
nium, by our own standards, must 
make for better citizens and better 
communities. 


8. THE CONDOMINIUM ACT 
H. Allan Leal 


Condominium is a most timely topic since the Condomin- 
ium Act, 1967 was passed at the last session of the Ontario 
Legislature and proclaimed in force. along with the regu- 
lations, as of September 1, 1967. This is not the first enact- 
ment of its kind on this continent, nor indeed. in this country. 
Most of the major countries of western Europe enacted 
legislation of this nature in the period between 1930 and 
1955. Many of the countries of South America followed in 
the next decade. 

In the United States, on June 30, 1961 the National Hous- 
ing Act was amended to authorize the Federal Housing 
Authority to issue mortgage insurance for “individually 
owned units in multi-family structures”. An outburst of 
legislative activity followed which resulted. at last count. in 
all but one of the states passing condominium enabling 
legislation. 

In the British Commonwealth. New South Wales enacted 
the Strata Titles Act in 1961. and British Columbia and 
Alberta enacted substantially similar statues in 1966. 

As stated by the Ontario Law Reform Commission. whose 
report led to the enactment of condominium legislation in 
this jurisdiction, the two essential elements of the wondomin- 
ium concept are: first. the division of property into units to 
be individually owned. with common elements to be owned 
in common by the owners of the units: and. second. an 
administrative framework to enable the Owners tO manage 
the property. The furry of legislative activity, already men- 
tioned. cannot be attributed to fad or frolic. Rather. the 
answer lies in the deficiencies of the common law which 
made condominium type ownership an awkward. if not im- 
possible. real property device. 

The ownership by diferent persons, of cuhes of space 
above level one. was a logs! probiess wich Qrearod: tittle 
scholarly excitement in feudal England and was of no prac- 
tical importance in the office of the early solicitor, although 
the extent of ownership by one person of the air space above 
his land and that which lay below the surface was a subject 
that could not be neglected for long. However imperfect 
legal theory may be, it is a fact that strata titles have been 
asserted for some time and are generally acknowledged to 
be good. Whatever doubts remained, so far as condominium 
was concerned, have been laid to rest in Ontario by the dis- 
armingly simple legislative fiat in section 1(2) that “for the 
purposes of this Act. the ownership of land includes the 
ownership of space.” 

Another deficiency of the common law that causes great 
difficulty in the context of condominium ownership is that 
the general prohibition of positive covenants running with 
the land makes the imposition of obligations on subsequent 
owners impossible. It is basic to the concept .»f condominium 
ownership that obligations to pay assessments for common 
expenses and other charges should be enforceable not only 
between the original parties but against their successors in 
title as well. The burden of these obligations is imposed by 
the legislation and made mutually enforceable. 

The owner of fee simple of land (see Editor's Note) may 
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invoke the Act by registering a declaration and description. 
The units are to be individually owned; appurtenant to each 
is an undivided share in the common elements, and the pro- 
portions of the shares are specified in the declaration. The 
major terms that govern the owners and the property are 
specified in the Act and the declaration, and the declaration 
cannot be amended except by unanimous consent. 

The details of government and administration are left to 
be specified in by-laws. which are made and may only he 
amended by a vote of members who own 6673 per cent of 
the common elements, or such greater percentage as may be 
specified in the declaration. The by-laws may also provide 
for the making of rules by the owners for the preventing of 
unreasonable interference with the use and enjoyment of the 
property. These rules must be reasonable and consistent 
with the Act. the declaration. and the tv-laws. One has. in 
effect, an inverted cone with the jurisdiction to make rules. 
by-laws and a declaration being limited by the Cocuments 
above itin the hierarchy. 

A corporation without share capital. of which the mem- 
bers are the owners of the units. is automatically formed 
upon the registration of the declaration and description. This 
corporation ts responsible for the performance of the func- 
tions of common concern. It will be appreciated that these 
functions cost money. and the owners must contribute to the 
cost in proportions specified in the declaration. 

Each owner is responsible for the maintenance of his own 
unit, and the corporation is responsible for the mamtenance 
of the common elements and the repair of the entire prop- 
erty, although some of these obligations may be modified in 
the declaration to provide a regime different from that pro- 
vided by the statute. 

If extensive damage occurs to the entire property, the 
owners who own 80 per cent of the common elements or 
such greater percentage as is specified in the declaration may 
vote to have the property repaired. Failing such a vote, the 
owners become tenants in common of the land and interests 
appurtenant to the land. In this event, the assets of the cor- 
poration are distributed amongst the owners and the Act 
ceases to govern the property. 

Apart from destruction, a substantial majority of the 
owners may elect to sell the entire property or part of the 
common elements, or to withdraw the property from the 
provisions of the Act. Finally. termination of the govern- 
ment of the property may be ordered by the Supreme Court, 
on application, where the affairs of the condominium have 
become so snarled up that equity and justice demand its 
dissolution. 

The Act imposes some essential restrictions on the use of 
the property and none on design. It is clear that the enabling 
legislation provides the essential framework for residential, 
commercial and industrial condominium, or a mixture of all 
three where such users are permitted by the general law. 
Title and registration 


An absolute requirement of the Act is that the property on 
Editor's Note Ta hold vin tee simple” means to hone abso- 
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which the condominium is to be mounted be owned in fee 
simple [section 2(1)]. It follows that a condominium in 
Ontario cannot be based on a leasehold property. This pro- 
vision is justified on the ground that it keeps complexity of 
title and management within reasonable bounds. 

Another provision of the enabling legislation directed to- 
wards the quality of and facility in dealing with the title is 
that where the property is situated in an area where registra- 
tion under the Land Titles Act is available, the declaration 
and description must be registered under that Act even 
though the land had not been previously registered under 
that Act [section 2( 4) .] Where the only alternative is for the 
registration to be made under The Registry Act, then a certi- 
ficate of title under The Certification of Titles Act, showing 
the owner by whom the declaration and description are being 
registered is required {section 2(5).] The position of prior 
registered encumbrancers by way of mortgages, restrictive 
covenants and easements is preserved by the expedient of 
requiring their consent and execution of the declaration be- 
fore it can be registered [section 3 (1)(b).] The regulations 
passed pursuant to the Act provide for a property abstract 
index under The Registry Act similar to the parcel register 
under The Land Titles Act. This index with companion in- 
dices for declarations, by-laws, common elements and the 
unit titles will greatly facilitate search in that all the relevant 
condominium documents will be collected in one place 
{section 5.] 

[tis a fundamental principle of the scheme of the con- 
domiaium ay authorized by the Ontario legislation that there 
can be no separation of the ownership of a unit from the 
ownership of the common interest that accompanies that 
unit [section 7(5)]. To permit a division in ownership be- 
tween these two interests would create chaos not only in the 
contribution to be made to the common expenses and the 
division of assets of the corporation but the units might be 
useless without the right to use the common elements. It 
will be noted that where an owner defaults in his obligation 
to contribute towards the common expenses, that the cor- 
poration may register a notice of lien and enforce a lien for 
the unpaid amount against the unit and the common interest 
of the owner in the same manner as a mortgage [section 
13(5) and (6)]. 

Itis clear that, although the condominium itself must be 
mounted on a fee simple, the individual units along with 
their common interests may be leased by their owners subject 
to the provisions governing such tenures contained in the 
declaration [section 3(2)(d)]. It is also clear that where 
a unit is purchased by more than one person they may take 
title either as tenants in common or as joint tenants and, if 
they are husband and wife, as tenants by the entireties (as- 
suming the latter to exist in this jurisdiction). The manner of 
holding the title would, of course, be at the option of the 
purchaser(s) in the same way that now applies to single 
family dwellings. 

Restrictions on transfers and use or occupancy 

The Ontario legislation provides that the declaration and 
by-laws may control occupation and use and restrict gifts, 
leases and sales of the units and common interests. The exis- 
tence of “community” ownership implicit in a condominium 
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is not solely a matter of social compatability which may 
loom large depending on the circumstances of the individual 
dévelopment but also involves the question of financial and 
economic interdependence. A degree of control is therefore 
essential to the orderly administration and continuance of 
the project. It does, however, leave the door open to possible 
abuse. The Ontario Human Rights Code in terms applies 
only to rental accommodation and not to transfers or sales. 
The provisions of The Conveyancin: and Law of Property 
Act which outlaw covenants running with the land that 
restrict the sale, ownership, occupation or use of the land 
because of the race, creed. colour, nationality. ancestry or 
place of origin. probably have no application in these cir- 
cumstances since the restriction contained in the declaration 
or by-laws would not be in the forrn of a covenant [The 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, R.S.O. 1960. c. 66. 
s. 22]. 

No precise terms of the basis for restrictions are specified 
in the Condominium Act, 1967. but if a restriction is to he 
included probably the middle ground between control and 
marketability would be a restriction based on a right of 
first refusal given to the corporation. 


Taxation 
AS contrasted with the steck co-operitive the financial 
Mdependense Of the wont ower i tara cae madlters is se- 


cured by the provisions of section 7(11) reading as follows: 
“For the purpose of municipal assessment and taxation, each 
unit and common interest constitute a parcel, and the com- 
mon elements do not constitute a parcel.” 

There is no reason to think that the realization of tax in- 
dependence by the owners will be bought by paying more 
taxes since the total of the assessments on the units and their 
common interests should be no greater than a blanket assess- 
ment of the units and the common elements. 

Since legislation provides that the units and common 
interests are real property for all purposes they attract any 
tax relative to land such as the Ontario land transfer tax 
[section 6(1)]. 


Financing 

One of the chief attractions of condominium ownership, 
as contrasted with the stock co-operative, is the ability of 
the unit owner to arrange his own financing and to avoid the 
financial interdependence involved in blanket mortgage 
financing. 

The Ontario legislation is relatively silent with respect to 
the rights of mortgages, leaving their rights and priorities to 
be determined under the general law. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that the consent of registered encum- 
brancers against the land is required for registration of the 
declaration. Doubtless, the registration of partial discharges 
will be required before advances are made by mortgages of 
the individual units and common interests. 

Because the mortgagee of individual units is vitally inter- 
ested in changes affecting his security that may be voted in 
the administration of the property, the legislation provides 
that where a mortgage of a unit and common interest con- 
tains a provision that authorizes the mortgagee to exercise 
the right of owner or vote or to consent, the mortgagee may 
exercise the right, and, where two or more such mortgages 
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contain such a provision, the right may be exercised by the 
mortgagee who has priority. 

It is interesting to note that although the legislation in 
other jurisdictions provides for some control on the extent 
of the equity to be retained by the unit owner, in view of the 
financial interdependence of the owners, the Ontario legis- 
lation is silent on the point. 


Planning and Subdivision Control 

The provisions of The Planning Act governing subdivision 
control are sufficiently broad and general in scope to support 
the view that they apply to a condominium development. 
This is an entirely defensible result where the condominium 
comprises row housing or detached dwellings and should be 
treated no differently than if a condominium administration 
were not superimposed on the property. If, on the other 
hand, the condominium development is in the form of a 
high-rise apartment building, there appears to he no justi- 
fication for treating it any differently than if it were rental 
accommodation, in whith case subdivision cantrol would 
only extend to level ore. Ssracute ownerstip of the strata 
above ground level should not be a factor influencing plan- 
ning control. 

This rationalization of the problem has been adopted by 
the provisions of The Condominium Act, 1967 which states 
that section 26 and clause (b) of subsection (1) of section 
27 of The Planning Act do not apply in respect of dealings 
with units and common elements [section 24(1)]. To en- 
sure, however, that the descriptions, in proper cases, are 
subject to control, the Act states that provisions of section 28 
of The Planning Act governing approval of subdivision 
plans do apply to descriptions under The Condominium 
Act and that the latter shall not be registered unless approved 
or exempted by the Minister of Municipal Affairs [section 
24 (2)]. The provision for exemption would cover such 
cases as the high-rise apartment condominium where no 
subdivision control above level one is justified. 

Exemption would be an empty gesture if the developer 
were put to the expense of preparing descriptions as if 
he were seeking approval of a subdivision plan and, accor- 
dingly, the legislation provides that the owner of a property 
or someone authorized by him in writing, may apply to the 
Minister to have the description or any part of the descrip- 
tion exempted from section 28 before making an application 
under subsection (1) of that section (section 24 (3) J. 


The programming of adequate insurance coverage of the 
risks involved under condominium ownership is a highly 
complex matter. From the legislative point of view, the alter- 
natives were to lay out detailed guidelines attempting to en- 
sure adequate coverage in all possible contingencies to all 
interested parties or simply to state broad principles of in- 
surability and obligation to insure with the expectation that 
the insurance industry and the owners or their advisers 
would tailor the insurance programs to suit their individual 
needs. The legislature, wisely, in my opinion, adopted the 
latter alternative and especially provided for flexibility and 
it is hoped a possible reduction in the overall cost of the 
insurance coverage. 

The following factors. among others. will influence the 


type of coverage required: 

(i) the owners own their own units individually and also 
own the common elements as tenants in common in 
the proportions specified in the declaration; 

(ii) the condominium corporation, which comprises the 
owners themselves, is responsible under the Act for 
repairing the units and common elements after dam- 
age, although the declaration may provide that each 
owner is to repair his unit after damage; 

(iii) the owners must contribute to the expenses of the per- 
formance of the functions of the corporation in the 
proportions specified in the declaration and are there- 
fore derivatively liable for any obligations which the 
corporation assumes in the discharge of its functions: 

tiv) the owners share the assets of the corporation in the 
same proportions as their proportionate interest in the 
common elements; 

(v) the individual units, initially at least, will be subject to 
mortgage and the individual mortgagees have an inter- 
est to be protected; 

(vi) the corporation under the legislation is compelled to 
insure its liability to repair the property after damage 
resulting from fire. tempest or other casualty to the 
extent required by the declaration or the by-laws, 
which will, in any event, extend to an obligation to 
repair the common elements after damage [section 15 
(1)1; 

(vii) the legislation expressly provides that the obligation 
on the corporation to insure its liability to repair does 
not restrict the capacity of any person to insure other- 
wise than as provided in subsection (1) of section 15 
[section 15 (2)}; 

(viii) the legislation further provides that for the purpose of 
determining liability resulting from the breach of the 
duties of an occupier of land, the corporation shall be 
deemed to be the occupier of the common elements 
and the owners shall be deemed not to be the occupiers 
of the common elements, a factor which influences 
public liability coverage [section 7 (12)]: 


(ix) the owners are derivatively obligated to specify judg- 
ments against the corporation since the legislation 
provides that a judgment for the payment of money 
against the corporation is also a judgment against each 
owner at the time the cost of action arose for a portion 
of the judgment determined by the proportions speci- 

» fied in the declaration for sharing the common ex- 
penses; 

(x) the owners, ‘as occupiers of their own units, will wish 
to insure their liability for personal injury and prop- 
erty damage arising from their own negligence or 
other cause. 


It is obvious that a master policy would he the preferable 
way to provide coverage for many of these risks. but cost of 
the interests of mortgagees in individual units and other 
Personalized risks of the owners, additional policies will be 
required by the individual owner. I am sure that the knowl- 
edge and experience of the insurance industry is equal to 
the challenge presented. It will be interesting to watch the 
developments. 


What is 
Housing ? 


9. WHAT DO WE MEAN BY HOUSING?’ 
Robert F. Legget 


OUSING is a major factor in the Canadian economy, and a matter 

of widespread public interest. Despite the fact that over a million 
dwellings have been completed in Canada since the end of the war, 
one home in almost every three having been built in these post-war 
years, the demand for new housing continues and gives promise of 
being intensified in the years immediately ahead. The Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, in its report of 1957, esti- 
mated that in the succeeding: twenty-five years 3,700,000 new homes 
would have to be built in this country. It has been pointed out by 
the President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation that if 
present patterns of urban development, with emphasis on the single 
family house, continue during the next twenty-five years, 2500 square 
miles of land now used generally for farming on the fringes of cities 
would have to be taken over for housing. 

All too often, in discussions of the state of housing in Canada 
today, one hears strong complaints about “the cost of housing” fre- 
quently associated with derogatory comparisons of the Canadian 
situation with that in other countries, Scandinavia being often held 
up as an example of a part of the world where “they know what to 
do about housing”. Unfortunately, that word “housing” is rarely, if 
ever, defined in such general talk. It may therefore be useful to 
explore just what is meant by the word, if only to see what a variety 


of problems such an attempt at definition will suggest. Merely to list 
these problems will show that there is no quick and easy answer to 
the housing dilemma. Rather is it one of the most complex aspects 
of the physical side of modern living, well worthy of careful study by 
all interested citizens, as is so well demonstrated by the devotion of 
so large a part of this issue of the Queen’s Quarterly to review papers 
in this general field. 

If housing involved merely the provision of a roof over one’s 
head, there would be no problem to discuss. There probably never 
was a time when so simple a concept was involved. Did not the 
prophet Haggai (1:4) show this with his cry of over two thousand 
years ago... Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your cieled houses, 
and this house lie waste? . . . Modem variants of this question would 
involve the trend to two-garage houses, two bathroom houses, split- 
level houses (on level building sites) and similar unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the latest housing fashions promoted, at least in part, by 
the more popular type of housing magazines with their features and 
their advertising concentrating upon glamour-houses far beyond the 
economic potential of the majority of their readers. 

Should this seem too hard a saying, consider the recent experience 
of two house builders in eastern Canada, each of whom built, specu- 
latively, groups of attractive houses on adjacent areas in a newly 
developed residential district. Both were good builders; both had 
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good reputations. One of them, however, had the inspiration to place 
some extra large mirrors in the bathrooms of each of his houses, adding 
to his sales prices rather more than the cost of the mirrors. All of his 
houses were sold before his fellow builder had sold the first of his — 
and this at a time of high housing demand. Clearly, therefore, it is 
not just accommodation that is involved when housing is discussed. 

What are the essential elements of housing? Of prime importance 
is the amount of space provided for each family. This may be ex- 
pressed as the number of habitable rooms in a residence, but more 
effectively as the total floor area of usable space that a home contains. 
Closely associated with space is the equipment for essential services 
that is provided integral with the residence — for heating, cooking 
and washing, for personal sanitation, and (in these days) possibly for 
the disposal of household waste. There must next be considered the 
overall style of housing accommodation, style not in an architectural 
sense but as differentiating between single family houses, duplex 
arrangements of houses, small blocks of apartments, and large multi- 
storey apartment blocks, the “high-houses” that so dominate post- 
war European housing, Finally, although nct so obvious a factor, 
but one of great importance, is the location of the housing — in a 
developed city area, an outlying suburb or in a rural cornmunity. 

To these physical variations, there must be added two other 
variants, unseen and all too often neglected in popular discussion but 
the real determinants of the true cost of housing. The cost of money 
as expressed by the interest rates on loans is the first of these economic 
determinants. The second is the period that is permitted under loan 
arrangements for the effective amortization of the first cost of the 
residence or, as it is sometimes expressed, the depreciation period. 
Only when these two factors are known can any estimate of the true 
cost of housing be determined.’ By true cost is meant the total annual 
cost of housing, this total being made up of the interest on the total 
first cost with an allowance for annual depreciation, average annual 
maintenance cost, the expenditure on operating essential services such 
as heating and lighting, the annual taxes through which are paid 
essential community services such as water, roads, schools and fire 
protection, together with some allowance for differential transporta- 
tion costs in the case of housing appreciably removed from working 
locations. 

This is a formidable list. Only by a wild flight of the imagination 
can the thought be entertained of even a few of these many factors 
being considered by the average Canadian citizen as he approaches 
the quite critical step of “buying a house”. A mere glance at the 
advertisements for any new housing development will show the almost 
universal practice of thinking of house purchase in terms of a total 
capital cost, of which a certain percentage must be paid as an initial 
down payment. The way in which the provisions of the National 
Housing Act are necessarily applied, by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation and major mortgage lenders, is a reflection of this 
practice which quite naturally leads the man in the street to think 
of housing in terms of first cost only. Fortunately for him, the Housing 
Standards to which all N.H.A. houses must conform automatically 
impose some regulation of maintenance and operating costs, even 
though their prime function is probably to protect the equity of the 
mortgagee while, at the same time, ensuring a safe minimum standard 


for house construction in Canada. 
Amongst the requirements of almost all housing standards, cer- 


tainly of those in use in Canada today, are minimum floor areas. The 
figures for individual rooms currently in use for N.H.A. purposes, when 
combined, limit the size of a three-bedroom house to about 650 sq. ft. 
This means a total floor area for a house of roughly 20 ft. x 32 ft. 
Let the reader compare this with the size of his own house and he 
may the better appreciate why it is that practically no houses have 
been built with N.H.A. assistance that have floor areas as low as this 
minimum requirement. This fact is in strange contrast with the all- 
too-common condemnation of “building codes” as restricting the con- 
struction of “low cost homes for Canadians”. One must look else- 
where for the impediments to lower cost housing. 

If this assertion is puzzling, consider the experience of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation when, a few years ago, they made 


a real effort to encourage the building of truly minimum houses in 
the outposts of this country where no social or community pressures 
exist to warrant any departure from minimum standards. A folder 
issued in August 1958 (CMHC 1247) described the requirements for 
“A Minimum House .. . intended primarily for rural areas where 
municipal services are not available”. Some standard features — such 
as bathrooms, basements and electrical wiring — could be omitted. 

With three bedrooms, a minimum total floor area of 878 square 
feet was permitted. Working drawings for an attractive house meeting 
these minimum standards were made available for $10.00. This whole 
project was designed to answer vociferous demands for assistance to 
those in the outposts with their special housing problem; however, 
very few houses have yet been built to these standards. Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation now has available a total of 11 
house designs with floor areas of less than 900 square feet and yet 
during the period of January 1959 to April 1960 only 1800 such units 
were built under the National Housing Act. 

Against the background provided by such an illuminating exper- 
ience consider now the sy1ce requirements of othcr countries, as 
imposed by their national housing loan organization. In Norway, for 
example, the maximum area for a single family dwelling that is to 
qualify for a state loan — not the minimum — is 80 square metres 
or about SGO square fect. This is typical of the relatively small areas 
required in all four countrics of Scandmevia for mintmum accom- 
modation, areas much below current Canadian practice but rarely 
mentioned in the usual comparative statements. 

In Great Britain, the avcrage area for a three-bedroom “local 
authority” house, which may be regarded as minimum cost British 
housing, is said to be just over 900 square feet: 770 square feet for 
two-bedroom houses. For two-bedroom flats, built to corresponding 
standards, the average area is about 680 square feet (three-bedroom 
flats of this type are unusual).? Almost at the other side of the world 
is some of the finest and aesthetically most satisfying public housing 
that the writer has been privileged to see in his travels. This is the 
work of the Singapore Improvement Trust. Starting with two storey 
row housing, the Trust has progressed through various stages to large, 
and singularly fine looking blocks of flats up to nine storeys high. 
Admittedly designed for an equable climate, and for the use of 
Malayan and Chinese workers and their families previously accus- 
tomed to sub-standard housing, the fact that floor areas of 409 square 
feet for two bedroom accommodation and 593 square feet for three 
bedroom have been used is still of some significance. 

None of these references is meant to suggest, or even to infer that 
Canadian citizens should be asked to accept these lower sizes for 
normal family accommodation. It is clear, on the contrary, that 
Canadians are not willing to accept even the minimum figure in their 
own standards as one of the most direct methods of reducing housing 
costs. It follows, however, that when discussing “housing” “and its 
cost, any comparative statement relating to practice in other countries 
must take into account the variation in the actual areas of accommoda- 
tion provided per family if such comparisons are to be valid and help- 
ful in contributing to public discussion of the Canadian housing 
problem. 

The incident of the mirrors, trivial though it may seem to be, 
is yet indicative of trends regarding the equipment demanded in new 
housing in Canada today. To attempt to sell a house without a tiled 
bathroom would be to essay the impossible; even relatively modest 
houses are now provided with two toilets, if not indeed two bath- 
rooms, and yet these are requirements to be found in no minimum 
building codes. Heating appliances have to be “modern”, automatic 
and even aesthetically pleasing to the eye not because of housing 
standards but rather as a result of advertising and of what the neigh- 
bours have. So is it with other equipment now regarded as almost 
essential in the modem Canadian house. If these trends of the day 
be compared with what was expected of the pre-war house in Canada, 
just two decades ago, then it may perhaps be appreciated that, with 
some allowance for the change in the value of money, Canadian houses 
of today are relatively cheaper in first cost, or “better value for the 
money”, than those of twenty-one years ago. The first house owned 


by the writer had no basement and’ was heated (quite satisfactorily) 
with two Quebec heaters: how far away that experience now seems. 

Despite what has just been said, it will be averred, and it must 
be admitted, that Canadian housing is still too expensive for the vast 
majority of citizens. What of the type of housing that is being built? 
In the last year for which statistics are available (1959), 65.5 per cent 
of new housing completed in Canada consisted of single family in- 
dividual houses. This is the type, apparently, that Canadians want. 
Why they want single family dwellings to such a degree is an interest- 
ing sociological question. Modern advertising is at least in part 
responsible for the wide acceptance of the social standing of the single 
family house to such a point that residents of one of the wealthier 
suburbs of a great Canadian city once tock legal action to prevent 
two semi-detached houses from being built in their community. The 
burden of their complaint was that such a structure would be the start 
of slum conditions; it is said that the action was thrown out of court, 
the learned judge observing that he lived in a semi-detached house 
himself. 

Almost paradoxical is the fact that Sweden has recently been 
looking to Canada for information on the design and building of single 
family dwellings whereas Canadians in appreciable numbers have been 
visiting Sweden for many years to sec how the Swedes have achieved 
such notable progress in low-cost housing. The explanation, given to the 
writer in Sweden, is that due to their hizh land ccsts, the single family 
dwelling is there regarded as hizh-cost housing, reliance stil] being 
placed upon “high houses” for all lower cost housing there, as also in 
the other countries of Scandinavia. 


Possibly somewhere in between these two extremes lies the 
answer for housing in Canada. This is suggested by the main con- 
clusion of a recent British housing study to the effect that, in Great 
Britain “the only block heights which, at current relative costs, appear 
in general to fulfil this requirement (of reducing overall housing and 
municipal development costs) are three-, and more doubtfully, four- 
storey blocks”. This study shows clearly the delicate balance that 
exists between overall costs for developments ranging from those 
with single family dwellings (at a density of 20 to the acre, 3.5 to 
the acre being a typical Canadian figure) to 12-storey blocks giving 
a density of 44 residences per acre. 

Even with Canadian costs, and allowing for the efficiency of 
Canadian building methods (of both single houses and multi-storey 
buildings), efficiency which the writer has not seen exceeded else- 
where, the balance of direct overall costs will still be a delicate one. 
That this is coming to be more generally appreciated is shown by 
the start of such projects as the Regent Park and Jeanne Mance 
developments in Toronto and Montreal respectively, and by the very 
modest’ revival of row-housing, perhaps the most neglected of all 
potential economic housing developments for Canada, accepting the 
normnal financial arrangements for housing necessitated by the nature 
of the Canadian economy. 


Herein lie the real differences between Canadian (and American ) 
housing practice and that of most European countries (and also of 
Singapore), major differences in financial standards rather than in 
technical or construction standards, significant as the latter may be. 
When one finds housing developments financed with money loaned at 
rates as low as 134 per cent, and amortized over periods up to 100 
years, as one does in Scandinavia, then comparisons with Canadian 
practice (with mortgage rates currently at 7 per cent, and an extension 
to 30 years of the N.H.A. amortization period a very recent develop- 
ment) — such comparisons are almost meaningless. The figures just 
cited are admittedly the extreme values yet encountered by the writer 
but they are not far removed from typical average figures for 
much of modern Scandinavian housing. They show the effect of 
governmental interest in housing, substantial subsidies being implicit 
in the state support for such low interest rates and the long periods 
permitted for amortization. 

When, therefore, “housing” and the cost of housing are discussed, 
common understanding of the meaning of these terms is clearly de- 
sirable. The minimum standards must be known with certainty, 
especially the floor areas being used, as also the minimum equipment 
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being supplied. The type of housing must similarly be specified if 
comparative statements are to be meaningful. Above all, the interest 
rate to be paid and the amortization period required must be recog- 
nized as having the determining effect upon the actual cost of housing. 
This cost will be the cost to the homeowner only if no state subsidy 
is included. Cursory study will show that a change of one per cent 
in interest rates, accommodation standards being fixed, will have more 
effect upon actual costs than any technological advances that can now 
be foreseen. The ratio of labour to material costs for the building of 
an average house (about 1:1), and the necessary connection of a house 
to essential services such as water supply and sewers, give strong 
support to this suggestion. 

Indirect costs have so far merely been listed. Most important 
of these is the extra cost of transportation to and from work for house- 
holders who decide to live at appreciable distances from their place 
of work. A glance from the air at the environs of any major Canadian 
city will show the importance of this factor, “urban spraw]” being so 
common a feature of modern municipal development in this country. 
Paucity of public transportation services, due to competition from 
the private automobile, intensifies the problem — and also the neglect 
of this aspect of housing costs, so many pcople refusing to accept the 
fact that the use of private automobiles for driving to work costs 
money. Even in greater London, with its magnificent transportation 
system, the same pattern is to be scen (blamed by some on the effects 
of rent control}. It is said that £6,000 people are leaving the county 
of London every ycar, the genera] movement being to towns on the 
south coast, even though this means the spending of anything up to 
three and a half hours every day, for travelling to and from work. 

Such remarkable waste of time might appear to be a long way 
from consideration of technical standards for housing, but the two 
are essential elements in any comprehensive review of the housing 
problem, at the two ends of the spectrum admittedly, but each of them 
important. Regulations constitute perhaps the main whipping boy 
in public discussions of housing. It can be seen, however, that the 
standards that can be criticized in Canada are not minimum technical 
requirements but those of current public taste in housing. The place 
of transportation in the housing picture, on the other hand, is only 
rarely mentioned even though it increases with significance with every 
new housing development on the periphery of cities. 

The citizen of relatively low income goes to the suburbs to 
achieve low housing costs and low taxes, even though the appeal of 
low taxes may be illusory since essential municipal services must 
eventually be paid for through taxes. He does this at the expense 
of increased transportation cost, often having to buy a car which then 
becomes a necessity. How logical it seems to be, therefore, to suggest 
that at least some lower income city workers should be housed in 
“high houses” as is so common a practice in Scandinavia, thus alleviat- 
ing a part of the increasingly complex suburban-urban traffic problem. 
When, however, the cost of such urban high-density housing is studied, 
in association with the high cost of privately owned land in city 
centres, the direct cost of housing is not found to be particularly low. 
It would appear that only when indirect costs are considered, such as 
all the costs associated with transportation and traffic, can a more 
accurate evaluation be made. 

This raises a number of difficult social and political questions, 
quite apart from any possibility of state assistance in achieving lower 
housing costs. In this complex picture, it is clear that housing standards 
constitute but one of many contributing factors. Technical require- 
ments for housing must be good and must be reasonable. The main 
questions regarding the future of housing, however, in this and in 
other countries, lie in other directions. Answers must be found to 
them, and in the near future, if only because a realistic estimate for 
the number of new homes required throughout the world, before this 
century comes to a close (as estimated by a leading European student 
of building and building research, J. van Ettinger of the Netherlands, 
in his book Towards a Habitable World) is one thousand million. 

1 Legeet, RF. “The Cost of Housing” The Engineering Journal (Montreal), v.42, pp. 65-61, 
January 1959. 


2 Stone, P.A., The Economics of Housing and Urban Development, Journal of the Royel 
Statistical Society, Series A (London), v. 122, pp. 417-488, 1959. 
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The Commission began to examine housing in part because the subject 
was raised during public hearings, in part because the question has become 
one of considerable public concern, and in part because housing and related 
costs make up such an important part of the consumer budget. As with so 
many studies of housing before this one, the results of the Commission’s 
inquiries were not highly productive of specific insights into how to improve 
the operations of the housing market. 

The housing market is the most complex market in which most con- 
sumers must deal. It is also the market in which the consumer usually 
makes his largest single expenditure. When a house is bought the purchase 
is large; when accommodations are rented the cost of rent is a large monthly 
expenditure. Whether the consumer owns or rents, the good itself is complex, 
the conditions under which it is produced are complex, and the interaction 
of influences on price, arising from many parts of the economy, are extremely 


intricate. Moreover the consumer’s own motivation in renting or buying - 


living quarters is a complicated package of needs, wants, and aspirations. 
Whenever any rental or purchase agreement is consummated it is the result 
of an interplay of these enormously variegated forces as they apply to the 
particular consumer, time, and place. 

Unlike so many important markets in which the consumer buys the 
forces which play over the housing market are as much local and particular 
as they are general and national. On both the construction and the financial 
side national forces are of great importance. However, the nature of local 
demand, the land supply, and response to local nceds are all very much 
determined by specific conditions relevant to the time and place in question. 

This Commission could not, within the limits set by time, money, and 
other obligations carry out an adequately detailed study of local conditions. 
Generalizations about the national forces affecting housing demand and 
supply probably apply to the Prairies as a region. What is required, which 
despite its great importance this Commission could not undertake, is that 
specific markets by city, and by sub-city area, be examined. This is necessary 
to answer questions raised by the play of national forces on local conditions. 
The actual rectification of inadequacies in the supply of housing depends on 
study of the characteristics of specific particular problems on a city-by-city 
basis. Since anything this Commission might recommend would require 
such specific studies to be undertaken in detail before corrective measures 
could be taken it might also have been inappropriate to do here work which 
would have to be re-done in greater detail later. 

The Commission cannot emphasize enough that it believes that detailed 
local analyses must be carried out to determine how best to correct shortages 
and inadequacies in the housing market in particular contexts. Each city’s 
problems are to a high degree unique. Each has its own geographical con- 
straints. Land assembly policies and practices vary between cities. The 
local construction industry in each city responds differently to expanded 
demand, has different organizational characteristics, and is variously 
attuned to the needs of potential buyers or renters of housing units. Similarly, 
each city’s pattern of demand varies depending on the local age, family size, 
and income distribution of the population, and on such other things as 
recreational facilities, transience of segments of the population, and climate. 
Moreover, each city’s housing requirements and its response to those require- 


ments will depend on the forces affecting regional growth. For example oil: 


development tends to concentrate lower income workers at the site while 
the higher income groups congregate in the cities. And, periods of extensive 
industrial construction may make local construction workers scarce. Region- 
al development may bring industries to the cities, increasing the tax revenue 
to municipalities or it may lead to rural industrial sites, leaving the cities 
with predominantly residential tax bases. All of these are very important 
considerations in any city’s housing situation. 

In view of these considerations this chapter will appear to be seriously 
inadequate in the provision of specific solutions. It is. Nevertheless, it 
provides an introduction to the problems which housing raises, and should 
provide the consumer with an orderly set of considerations to apply to 
his own case when he becomes interested in housing. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to observe, in broad outline, some of the characteristics of the 
housing ‘“‘problem”’, and to order some of the issues which must be examined 
before adequate solutions can be developed to even local problems. 

This chapter is based on general background studies prepared for the 
Commission, making use of such data as are available. Adequate data for 
the analysis of local problems are very difficult to obtain, and were beyond 
the reach of this Commission. Even the national statistics are of severely 


limited value for analysing the housing market both because of gaps in the, 
data, and because of the inadequacy of most methods of measuring housing 
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stocks, supplies, and requirements. Copies of the background studies, with 
their compilations of stuch national data as are available, have been presented 
to each of the provincial governments where they may be examined in 
detail, and where they should provide valuable background analysis if any 
further study of housing is undertaken. 


THE NATURE OF THE DEMAND FOR DWELLINGS 

For most commodities the question why a consumer wants the item 
is almost trivial except in special contexts. For dwellings, however, it is 
by no means so. In fact it raises a whole host of questions and problems of 
the greatest complexity. The variety and complexity of reasons why a 
consumer acquires any particular dwelling quarters makes general analysis 
extremely difficult, and prohibits the formulation of operationally simple 
policy objectives or recommendations. 

It is, of course, obvious that a consumer acquires living accommodation 
in order to provide himself and his family with shelter. But this is only a 
part, and often a minor part of the whole set of motivations behind thé. 
acquisition of any particular dwelling. Among the main services, besides 
shelter, that the consumer expects from his dwelling, the following may be 
given special attention. 

The dwelling is often ‘expected to provide recreational facilities. These 
may range from a simple requirement that there be a living room large 
enough to sit down in to read, up to the requirement that there be a recrea- 
tion room, a television room, a hobby room, a study, and so on. In the case 
of houses this requirement often extends to a yard in which to play, eat, or 
garden. Moreover, the dwelling may be required to provide access to external - 
recreational facilities such as a place to walk, parks, recreation centres, or 
golf courses. The recreational facility required in addition to shelter forms 
a large and growing part of the demand which is met in acquiring dwelling 
quarters. 

A second requirement is for privacy. Again there is wide variation in 
the extent to which this is expected. While some privacy is inherent in any 
dwelting it is frequently true, for example, that noise enters from external 
sources, or the occupant’s movements are too easily observable by neigh- 
bours to suit particular tastes. This external requirement for privacy extends 
all the way from a minimal desire that there be four walls and a roof to the 
desire that the dwelling itself be impervious to all noises and completely 
out of sight to passers-by. Within the dwelling similar considerations prevail 
between members of the family. The requirement varies from virtual un- 
concer over the continual presence of other members of the family (or 
even of other families) in the same room to the desire that there be a 
nursery, a room for each child, a television room, a study, a recreation room, 
and so on. The need for privacy forms a large part of the specification of 
any particular person’s requirement in a dwelling place. 

Aesthetic factors form a third important set of considerations. These 
too are both external and internal. Externally the desire for beauty may 
range from complete indifference to the desire that there be no decrepit 
buildings nearby, that there be no commercial or industrial premises, that 
there be no multi-family dwellings, that there be trees or parks or lawns, 
or a good view, and so on. The property on which the dwelling is located 
may be subject to similar requirements, while the building itself may be 
expected to show considerable tastefulness in its external design, materials, 
or colouring. Internally, requirements range all the way from utilitarian 
squareness of rooms, to an almost endless array of shapes, combinations of 
rooms, and additional features. These aesthetic requirements also form a large 
and growing part of what people look for in dwellings. 

The fourth requirement of a dwelling is often that it possess certain 
social features. For some people it makes no difference where their home is : 
located, while for others location overrides nearly all else. The nature, 
personalities, and positions of neighbours may count for little or much. The 
fact that the part of town in which a person’s dwelling is located is of im- 
portance in some situations may weigh heavily or lightly depending on the 
wants and needs of the family. 

The ability of the house to contribute to the work ‘to be done within 
the household forms a fifth set of non-shelter requirements of a house 
Inherent in any dwelling is the necessity that it be maintained. Hence the 
ease with which repairs, painting, and cleaning can be carried out has 
importance. The design of the dwelling contributes to the ease or difficulty 
of supervising children, cooking, washing, and carrying out other househald 
tasks and family responsibilities. Depending on how importantly each of 
these weighs in each consumer's needs and wants will be the extent to which 
@bese non-shelter requirements are sought in a dwelling unit. 


A sixth requirement of a dwelling place is that its location be suitable, 
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consumefs to satisfy their desires for new dwellings. 


taking into account all of the things the consumer and his family wish todo _ During the post-war. period in Canada all of the factors affecting the _ 


outside of the household. Important here are proximity to work, church,” 


schools, recreational facilities, shopping facilities, and roads leading to these 
or other places. The precise importance of each of these in any particular 
case depends on the nature of the family, public transport, and many other 
considerations. They are, in total, an important component of the demand 
that expresses itself in the acquisition of dwelling quarters. 


The seventh requirement of a dwelling place involves its features and 
its flexibility. Requirements in special features range from nearly zero to 
the need for built-in ovens or garages, fireplaces, solariums, playhouses, 
planters, air-conditioning, and so on. The relative importance of each depends 
on the wants and needs of the consumer but these characteristics, in total, 
form the most rapidly growing element of the demand for dwelling places. 
Flexibility is also of growing importance. In rented dwellings it can be pro- 
vided by the ease with which an occupant can move. In owned dwellings 
this is more difficult to provide, but every consumer knows that the require- 
ments of his family will change, his own tastes may change, his income may 
permit indulging new wants, or he may wish to change location. In varying 
degrees each and all of these are demanded in a dwelling. 


Finally, in the case of owned dwellings especially, autonomy and savings 
are important elements in the demand for a dwelling. When the consumer 
owns his own home he cannot be removed or badgered unless he fails to 
pay his taxes, fails to cut his lawns or control weeds, fails to maintain his 
premises, re-models in violation of municipal by-laws, or falls behind in 
mortgage payments. Many people also buy houses, or apartments where 
that is possible, to acquire savings. These are important motives behind 
seeking the form of dwelling which is actually selected. 


For all these and sometimes more reasons, the need and want which 
a consumer seeks to satisfy when he goes secking a dwelling place is a very 
complex need. To a high degree the dwelling place acts as a substitute for 
outside recreation, transportation, other social objectives, other outlets for 
creative energy, savings, and other ego-satisfaction, all in addition to the 
basic and unalterable need for shelter. ; : 

Almost all consumers find that the package of non-shelter requirements 
they would like to have met by a dwelling place is far larger than their 
incomes will permit to be met. Thus some kind of a trade-off bet ween various 
possible objectives must be developed, and its result must fall within the 
_income constraint taking into account the fact that some features of this 
complex demand will have to be met by non-dwelling expenditures if they 
are not met in the dwelling. Because the final combination of features which 
each consumer will seek to obtain may take on an enormous variety of 
forms it will always be difficult to find just the right dwelling. Indeed, it 
will usually be necessary to alter the package of desired characteristics in 
order to obtain a dwelling, or to take more features than were sought and 
pay more than was planned in order to obtain the necessary features. In 
either case a certain amount of frustration on account of design, or price, 
or both will normally accompany the acquisition of any particular dwelling 
rented or purchased. 

In any particular city the precise combination in which these desires 
appear in the demand for housing will obviously vary. Some cities are 
located near to attractive recreational areas, others are not. Some cities, 
such as Calgary and Edmonton, have been characterized by rapid popula- 
tion growth and high levels of income. These will produce a strong demand 
for many supplementary features in the dwelling. Other cities have less 
rapidly growing populations, or greater concentrations in lower income 
groups. Winnipeg is an example of this kind. These differences will create 
unique problems in meeting each city’s particular demand. 


THE SUPPLY OF DWELLINGS AND THE RESPONSE 
TO DEMAND 


At any point of time the largest part of consumer demand for dwellings 
is met from the existing stock of housing. Many dwellings change occupants. 
Many are modified by renovation or conversion. Others are more or less 
extensively utilized as doubling-up varies, as the number of roomers and 
boarders changes, or as the number of multigeneration occupancies of the 
same dwelling varies. Most of the demand is met by the house in which 
the consumer is already located, with no move or other change taking place. 
However, there are always some new dwellings demanded as population 
grows, new families are formed, family size changes, people move to or 
between cities, or tastes or incomes change. And, some dwellings are des- 
troyed or converted to other purposes. 

The demand for new dwellings is a residual demand, after the relatively 
very large existing stock has met all it can at the particular point of time. 
Because of these factors alone the demand for new dwellings is highly 
variable. This arises out of the fact that any one of the factors affecting 
total demand, by a relatively slight change in its force, can induce a large 
spill-over of demand into the new housing market. In addition to these, the 
conditions under which money can be made available for residential con- 
’ struction often change rapidly, thereby strongly influencing the ability of 


demand for new housing have, at times, changed rapidly. Population has 
grownrapidly throughout the period. This has been accompanied by a sharp 
increase in family sizes until about the mid 1950's after which family sizes 
have begun to fall slightly. Throughout the post-war period there has been 
a rapid. concentration of the population in urban centres. This has been 
especially marked on the Prairies where migration to cities has been very 
large. At the same time there has been an extensive inter-city migration of 
people in response to changing occupational opportunities. Again, this force 
has been particularly strong on the Prairies. Underlying these changes, 
and part of them, has been a steady growth of incomes which has enabled 
people to seek many of the features, in addition to pure shelter, described 
in the previous section. Recently, the very large increase in the number of 
children just after World War II has led to a sharp increase in the number of 
new family formations, an increase which is just beginning to significantly 
increase and transform the demand for dwellings. Over the entire period 
financial conditions have also changed significantly. The prosperity which 
has increased incomes has required and been the product of large scale 
investment. This investment requires large flows of funds and has therefore 
provided serious competition to the housing market for money. The result 
has been that there have been serious shortages of funds for housing, re- 
flected in rising interest rates and the unavailability of mortgage funds at 
times. This forceis, currently, being reinforced by a tight national monetary 
policy which makes funds more expensive for all users. 

The combined influence of these forces, and their variability, is to pro- 
duce extreme fluctuations in the demand for new dwelling units. This 
extends to both detached houses and rental accommodations built in antici- 
pation of subsequent demand. Overlaying the variability in total demand 
is the influence of the various factors behind the particular form which 
demand takes. Because each consumer wants what could be a unique 
product it is difficult to mass-produce dwellings on anything like the scale 
on which other products are mass-produced. Even speculative builders 
limit the extent of uniformity in their product as they try to anticipate the 
different mixes of features a consumer may want or require. 

Thus the construction industry faces a highly variable total demand, 
with each unit of the product capable of being highly individualized, and 
required to be if it is to sell rapidly. The major Prairie cities have evidently 
been characterized by a strong impact of this kind. Changing income 
opportunities and locations of population have at times created powerful 
surges of demand in the main Prairie centres. 

The construction industry is characterized by many small firms, with 
even the largest firms relatively small. It is also characterized by high rates 
of birth and demise among firms. Few firms survive for long and those that 
do seldom retain very large permanent staffs. As a result the possibility of 
technological development and innovation is extremely limited in two senses. 
First, there has been, and is, very limited change and improvement in the 
technology of construction. Outside of a few improvements by machinery’ 
builders, and some prefabrication, techniques have remained largely un- 
changed even with the emergence of new building materials. Because of 
this, construction remairs a labour intensive industry and is, therefore, 
subject to the sharp increases in costs arising from increased wages as 
explained in Chapter 4. 

The smallness of firms makes rapid response to an increased demand tor 
new dwelling units difficu!t. ‘This tr he wuse uventories of new houses ton 
to be. small, and because small firnis typ alls ONIETENCE CORY 
difficulty in securing additionai staf! 
important part of the difticultv. m 4 
demand, arises from problems of land assem My Few 
strong enough to carry inventories of land. 4nd, es 
expands, holders of suitable land for building of ten BOA th. ay ur tae 
tion of further gains. Rental quarters show similar lags in respons. i). 
mand, again because of land assembly problems and the length of time, 
required to build, but often because of problems of finance and zoning as well. 

Surges in the demand for new dwelling units have been and are, sub- 
stantial in Canada. These cannot be promptly met by the construction 
industry because of the industry problems just described. But they are also 
made difficult to meet by the fact that, in Canada, each surge is the result 
of a new wave of population or a new set of circumstances. Growing in- 
comes enable more non-shelter wants to be met by the dwelling unit while 
at the same time often being accompanied by a change in tastes. This 
makes the character of an expanding demand difficult to foresee.The emer- 
gence of many new and young family and non-family households creates 
similar problems. In an industry which was characterized by larger firms 
this demand would be studied, analysed, and to some degree even developed. 
Small firms cannot do this. Indeed, they are on their safest ground when they 
lag behind demand and meet only that which has clearly emerged. Thus 
imaginative requirements tend to be met so slowly as to stifle their expres- 
sion in the majority of cases. The upshot is that, in dwelling design, features, 
locations, overall concepts, and many other characteristics, dwelling units 
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tend to be conservative and to show very little experimentation or imagina- 
tiveness. 

Without a doubt the absence of strong, and well financed leadership 
in the industry in conditioning, developing, and conceptualizing modern 
requirements in dwelling units has contributed to the absence of conceptual 
breakthroughs and experimentation. It should be noted that there is always 
the danger of failure in schemes of this kind. Small firms cannot take the 
risk while large ones have not grown up, or in the few cases where they have 
done so have usually shifted into the much safer institutional and industrial 
construction fields. These problems appear to be no less serious in the Prairie 
region than in the rest of Canada. In fact there are a number of potentially 
important factors which probably differentiate Prairie cities from those 
elsewhere in Canada. Most important among these are the large scale 
migrations of population, the changes in the structure of employment 
opportunities, and the changes in income levels described in Chapter 19. 


PRICE OF HOUSING 


From the consumer’s point-of-view, the price of a dwelling is one of 
the most important considerations to be taken into account. It is the price 
which determines what type of house he can obtain with his particular 
stock of savings, and his actual and expected income. However, the prices 
of dwelling units are among the most difficult of all prices to measure, 
especially for purposes of comparison. Because the types of things demanded 
from dwellings may vary from place to place it is never certain that a ‘house’ 
is the same thing between any two places. Because income levels may be 
different more supplementary features may be found in houses, especially 
new ones, in one city than in another. Similarly differences in the size and 
age structure of populations may lead to differences in the kinds of housing 
built. Similar changes over time may occur in the same city thus making 
historical price comparisons difficult. Despite these difficulties the present 
section presents such price comparisons as can be made. Though their 
specific validity may be limited, their general patterns are probably accur- 
ately reflective of broad inter-city differences. ; 

The main source of price data is for dwellings financed by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation under the National Housing Act, as 
collected at the time of application for loans. These are broad averages 
covering a fairly wide range of housing prices. However, they may reflect 
inter-regional differences fairly well in that the material and labour inputs 
are similar for almost any type of house. Thus, if there is a difference in the 
averages of the Central Mortgage financed houses, there is probably a dif- 
ference in all housing costs, as long as the houses in the sample are com- 
parable on the average. 

Table 11-1 presents data on average costs for 1966 and changes in 
these costs since 1961 for the Central Mortgage sample. Though these data 
must be interpreted very tentatively they offer a number of suggestions. 
Land prices seem to be lower in smaller centres than in larger ones but this 
is the only systematic difference between cities of different sizes. Land costs in 
Saskatoon and Regina were well below the national average but Saskatoon’s 
price rose steeply from 1961 to 1966. Winnipeg’s land price is next lowest 
at about the national average, but is below that of other similarly large 
cities in the list. Calgary and Edmonton land prices are above the national 
average and above those of all other centres except Vancouver, Hamilton, 
and Toronto. Construction costs per square foot on the Prairies seem to be 
below the national average but are above those of Montreal and Toronto. 
This may be partly the result of economies obtained by large builders in 
the latter cities but is more likely because of a concentration of industrial 
workers with medium but steady salaries. These people are constrained to 
more economical dwelling units, that is to dwellings with fewer of the non- 


dwelling characteristics described earlier. 
Price increases for both land and construction costs per square foot 


have been less in the Prairie cities than for all Canada. However, there are 
some interesting differences. Land cost increases have been closer to the 
national average for Prairie cities than have construction cost increases. 
Whereas for the nation construction costs have risen more rapidly than land 
costs, the reverse is true for all Prairie cities except Regina. In spite of the 
lower rates of increase in Prairie construction costs per square foot, total 
construction costs are not much below the national average. 

The emphasis placed on inter-city differences earlier in this chapter may 
be observed in Table 11-1. The size of new houses in Prairie cities varies, 
on the average by 10 percent between the low of Saskatoon and the high of 
Calgary. Construction costs vary by almost 10 percent between the low in 
Lethbridge and the high in Saskatoon. The variation in rates of change of 
land prices is about 300 percent, and of construction costs is about 70 percent. 
These are substantial differences and must arise from local factors. 

The general impression given by these data is that Prairie land and 
construction costs are below those off the Prairies but not, on the average, 
by much. Increases in construction costs per square foot were significantly 
below the national average from 1961 to 1966, as were increases in land costs, 
but land costs rose more rapidly than did construction costs per foot. 

There are no adequate data for comparing rental costs but it may be 


TABLE 11-1 Selected Costs of New Bungalows Financed Under the National 
Housing Act, 1966 and Changes from 1961 to 1966, Canadian Cities 


Percentage 
Average Estimated Costs, 1966' Finished Changes in Costs, 
Dollars Floor Area 1961 to 1966 
Average 

3 Construction Construction 

; Construction Average Costs per Sq. Costs per Sq 
City Land and other Total Sq. Ft. Foot? Foot 
Winnipeg. 3095 15202 18297 1198 12.58 15.2 10.3 
Regina. : 1974 14575 16549 1128 12.76 11.4 14.5 
Saskatoon... 2226 14165 16391 1083 12.91 41.3 17.6 
Calgary ” 3319 14661 17980) «(1211 11.99 15.9 13.4 
F-dmonton....... 3578 14376 17954 1164 12.07 17.0 14.4 
Lethbridge... 1905 14132 16037-1170 11.89 21.3. 11.2 
Red Deer.. 2386 14856 17242 1161 12.63 20.6 15.2 
Vancouver...... 3781 15773 19554 n.a. 12.36 5.6 17.0 
Prince George... 3112 18339 21451 1204 15.07 130.9 26.5 
Victoria..... 3017 17715 20732 1198 14.41 52.4 28.3 
Fort William 3097 14355 17452 1076 13.05 26.0 15.8 
London 3293 13382 16675 1089 11.98 28.8 11.1 
Hamilton 5349 14598 19947 1150 12.31 38.9 18.5 
Toronto 7097 15959 23056 nua. 11.86 38.2 20.4 
Ottawa 3259 16570 19829 1312 12.35 9.9 11.3 
Montreal 2558 15508 18066 na. 11.70 56.5 15.5 
St. Lambert. 1947 14738 16685-1192 12.02 13.9 17.5 
Chicoutimi .. 1212 12641 13853 1023 11.98 25.5 22.4 
Halifax 2046 14952 16998 1133 12.90 10.0 10.3 
Canada .. 3006 15058 18059 1172 13.56 33.6 37.8 


! As estimated by loan applicants. 
% Differs slightly from fluor area divided into construction and other costs because of a 


slight element of non-construction costs in this cost figure. 


Source: Central Mortgaye and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, unpublished data. 


assumed that Prairie rental costs will, if anything, be slightly below those 
in off-Prairie centres as well. The component inputs which go into house 
building are largely the same, though in different proportions, as those 
going into rental unit construction, except for steel. There is little reason to 
believe that the cost of rental units would be much different, compared to 
housing, between Prairie and off-Prairie centres. However, unlike the case 
of housing, the cost of rental units and the price to consumers may diverge. 
Renters charge what they can obtain, irrespective of the cost of building 
the unit. Since Prairie cities have been growing rapidly, and since extensive 
apartment unit building is a relatively recent phenomenon on the Prairies, 
there may be a scarcity premium available to Prairie owners of rental units. 
However, if there is it was not this Commission’s impression that it is large. 
It should again be noted that there is no way of judging whether these price 
increases are absolutely large or small because there are no data on the 
extent to which the quality, or the character, of the houses in question 
have varied. 

It was not possible to examine taxes and maintenance costs in any 
comprehensive manner. The bases for calculating taxes vary so greatly 
between cities that a major endeavour would be required to reduce data from 
various cities to comparability. However, it may be suggested that since 
Prairie cities contain relatively fewer industrial enterprises than off-Prairie 
cities, the residential tax rate is probably a little higher than in these 
other cities. On maintenance costs there are no directly relevant data. If 
it is assumed that the types of labour and materials that are used for main- 
tenance are the same as those for general construction, then inter-city 
maintenance costs should be comparable with inter-city construction Costs. 
These costs are an important element in the cost of renting an apartment or 
owning a home. 

Since 1966, the year to which these data refer, conditions have changed 
quite rapidly. There are no newer data available but the Commission was 
told that land prices have risen very rapidly in recent months. At the same 
time construction costs have also risen steeply. These increases may have 
sharply modified these data and the conclusions to be drawn from them in 
1967 or early 1968. 


ADEQUACY 

Popular commentary on housing and dwelling quarters makes frequent 
use of the term ‘adequate’. It is often argued that there is not an adequate 
supply of housing in general, or of some specific type in particular. These 
alleged inadequacies are then often made the basis of some policy prescrip- 
tion, usually that the government build or subsidize dwellings. 

An adequate supply of dwelling units in general, or of any particular 
type of dwelling unit may mean as little as that at the prices people would 
like to pay there are not enough available. Such a statement is not very. 
helpful. But if the claim of inadequacy is intended to have any more meaning, 
then a number of judgements must be made, and the validity of these 
judgements is always open to doubt. 

One common judgement is that every family or non-family unit ought 
to have a home of its own. Sometimes this means only an apartment, 
sometimes a house. In either case it begs the question that these units may, _ 


wish to refrain from forming separate households until savings permit the 
acquisition of a dwelling with some desired number of non-shelter features 
to it. Moreover, there may be good reasons internal to the family or non- 
family units which are doubled-up with others, for so doing. And, it may be 
that these people are not inconvenienced by the lack of privacy, hence 
elect to spend their incomes on other things. But even if none of these caveats 
hold true, and the doubled-up units would like to maintain their own house- 
holds the problem may not be, and usually is not, that dwellings are physi- 
cally unavailable but rather that income is insufficient. There are, it should 
be noted, some cases at present where there is an actual physical shortage 
of dwellings but this is not common. Where income is insufficient the real 
problem is usually to raise incomes. The provision of subsidized housing is 
one way to do so since it provides the persons involved with some part of 
the shelter services, on which they would have spent income, at no charge. 
The same effect could be obtained by paying a cash subsidy to the persons 
in question, leaving them free to decide on what type of housing to spend 
that money, or even to buy other things. The advantage of providing 
subsidized housing is that it assures shelter and some additional services 
connected with it to the family, and may increase the total supply of dwelling 
units thereby helping to keep prices down for all users of housing. 

Sometimes adequacy: is defined in terms of persons per room, plumbing 
features, square footage, and other physical characteristics of the household. 
As the first section of this chapter makes clear, these are dangerous measures 
to use. The fact that some percentage of households live in quarters where 
the person pcr room ratio is above, say, one, may mean no more than that 
this percentage of people places a higher value on other things than it 
does on privacy, in-home recreation, and so on, all of which require more 
rooms. In the absence of independent evidence to the effect that occupancy 
of dwellings, deficient by once of these physical rules of adequacy, is the result 
of some faiiure in the housing market, it is extremely dangerous to general- 
ize that some kind of reorganization of the market is necessary. 

Similar kinds of considerations apply to slum or sub-standard iby 
some set of standards) dweltings. One blunt fact of life, which Chapter 5 
makes clear, is that there are people in Canada with very low incomes and 
there is no yoo reason to believe that this poverty will cure itself or be 
cured in the near future. People with low incomes cannot afford elaborate 
dwellings with many non-shelter characteristics to them. In the absence of 
a large scale public commitment of funds to raising incomes of the poor, 
through giving them money dircctly, or through providing low cost housing 
to them, lower quality dwellings serve the function of placing at least some 
shelter and non-shelter services within their financial reach. And, since the 
dwellings ure of low quality the costs of taxes, repairs, and maintenance 
are reduccd to levels which the low income groups can meet, something 
they could not usually do if better quality dwellings became available to 
them, unless these items were subsidized as well. 

The fact that people with low incomes live in lower quality housing is 
lamentable from the point of view of those who live in better housing, and- 
should arouse the social conscience. However, it must be underlined that 
the conditions of housing for the poor are only the most obvious physical 
manifestation of the fact of their poverty. Poverty in the quality of housing 
is only one part of poverty in the quality of the whole life of those whose 
incomes are low. The root factor is low incomes and there may be far more 
useful ihings to do for those with low incomes than to salve the social con- 
science with subsidized housing. Provision of education, re-training, avenues 
of personal expression, and access to better job opportunitics for the poor 
would solve their income problems in large part and cure not only the poverty 
of their housing conditions but the poverty in other less obvious but prob- 
ably more important areas of their lives as well. 

There are particular types of demand for dwelling quarters which have 
fairly uniform characteristics and it is somctimes possible to determine 
how adequately these are being met. Among the most important of these 
are the demands arising from the aged, from the invalided, from students, 
and from single persons without dependents. These needs can be objectively 
determined with comprehensive surveys. One difficulty is that, as contrasted 
with doubling-up, crowding, or low quality housing, there are at present 
no comprehensive measures of the number of people in these categories. 
These demanders become known, in a statistical sense, only when they 
actually acquire dwelling quarters, by which time, of course, their demand 
has been met. It would require a survey to determine how many elderly 
people, single persons, or students, would like to maintain their own quarters 
if they could obtain these at current or foreseeable prices. A more important 
difficulty is that there is very little known about what types and kinds of 
dwellings would best suit these groups if new designs, arrangements, and 
overall plans could be contemplated. It is well worth considering whether 
new designs and forms of dwelling quarters would fit the needs and wants 
of these growing groups of potential householders. 

The final important measure of adequacy is the price at which housing 
can be obtained. This is a difficult measure to use because of the great vari- 
ability in dwelling quarters which people may desire. Nevertheless it may 
be asked whether price is as low as it could be and whether there is forth- 
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coming at current prices as large a supply as there could be. Both of these 
questions can, in principle, be answered using the kind of economic criteria 
set forth in Chapter 10. The difficulty is with data on both demand and 
the industry. 

The large number of small firms in the construction industry does not 
provide assurance that the industry is competitive because of the nature 
of housing demand, the nature of housing itself, and the size of each relevant 
local market. The variety of forms which demand may take, and the im- 
portance of location, probably convey to even fairly small firms some site 
monopoly arising out of location, and some market monopoly on account 
of the specific segment of the market to which they and very few other 
firms have chosen to cater. Whether these monopolies are substantial 
depends on the degree of substitutability between characteristics of a dwel- 
ling in the eyes of the consumer. One fact is clear, houses cannot usually 
be moved and must be located in the town or area where the householder 
works. Thus, in any particular town or city it is easily possible for a local 
oligopoly to arise. There may also be substantial monopolistic power in 
the hands of suppliers, and there is an even greater chance of collusion among 
sub-trades. Where there are uncompetitive conditions the chance of the 
consumer escaping the effects is even less than it is for most commodities 
because the basic requirement for shelter is so unavoidable and cannot be 
substituted for by other products. 

The second question, concerning supply at current prices, raises the 
problems of lags in response, and of the conditions of supply. Even if the 
industry is not seriously oligopolistic and restrictive, it is unable to foresce 
demand because at present, neither firms nor organizations can analyse 
upcoming changes in demand conditions in operationally meaningful ways. 
As a result, increased supply must await the emergence of some specific 
demand. Characteristically then, demand cannot be met until the building 
process has been completed. These delays involve considerable periods of 
time and may lead to a lag of supply behind demand when the latter is 
growing. The same conditivns also lead to over-supply when demand 
contracts. An expansion of supply, in most industrivs, however, involves 
increasing costs. Builders are often reluctant to incur these because they 
know from experience that demand fluctuates. These costs rise steeply after 
a point because the instability of the construction industry is not conducive 
to the retention of large skilled labour forces, or stable financial arrangements 
for firms, or stable programs of land assembly. The upshot of these con- 
siderations is that when demand for new dwelling units expands rapidly 
there will be a lag in meeting the demand, and costs and prices will rise, 
sometimes stceply. 

Changes in demand, relative to supply, are often measured by vacancy 
rates. This measure is ambiguous because the vacancies may, though numer- 
ous, be concentrated in types of dwellings which are aot in growing demand. 
However, when the vacancy rate is below 2 percent of all dwellings it is 
usually a sign that Awellings are very scarce. 

The question of adequacy in the housing market. ohuichever way it ts 
phrased, raises complex economic and social probleins. From the point of 
view of economic problems alone there are so many variables about which 
so little is known, that answers are exceedingly dilficult to obtain. The 
social questions raise matters of the society's end-gouls, cducation, Gppor- 
tunity, recreation, aesthetics, municipal planning, and so on. These are 
even more difficult to analyee, and cannot be adequately discussed in the 
absence of much more extensive statistical material of both aggregate and 
survey types. 

An extremely important cispect of the adequacy question, and one which 
is almost never examined, is whether existing types of dwellings and muni- 
cipal organization actually do cen a fairly adequate job of serving modern 
needs. For example, the extent to which higher density occupation of land, 
with ownership of parts of larger buildings, coupled with the provision of 
small community recreation facilities would better serve modern needs is 
not seriously studied by builders, municipalities, or larger governments. 
The entire area of adequacy and its multitudinous ramifications, requires 
imaginative and extensive research and analysis before specific projects 
to improve conditions can be undertaken with much confidence. 

The particular importance of these questions for Prairie cities is not 
clear but is probably great. There are some Prairie cities which have only 
two or three large builders with a few small builders. The potential parallel, 
on a city basis, to the grocery trade is clear. From what the Commission 
could discern land assembly and zoning practices vary widely between 
cities, thus contributing to variations in the speed with which new demand 
can be met. Similarly, there is wide variation in the forces behind the growth 
of different Prairie cities and these affect both the kinds of demand which 
are emerging, and the kinds of response which the construction industry 
can, or will, make. Detailed study of these particular situations is important 
and necessary if improvements are to be made in the supply, quality, kind, 
or price of Prairie housing. In some cases there will be prima facie evidence 
that some improvement is necessary. In other cases there will not. Which 
cities might be examined is itself a difficult decision because the necessary 
analysis is expensive. 
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FINANCE 

The financial arrangements associated with housing are of critical 
importance to all consumers. If a consumer rents, the price he pays is largely 
determined by the cost of the funds which are tied up in the building, (plus 
of course, taxes and maintenance). If a consumer raises a mortgage to buy 
his own house a large part of his costs of ownership are interest payments 
on the borrowed funds. Finally, if, and to the extent, a consumer owns his 
own home a cost he always experiences is the foregone income the money 
tied up in the house might have earned had it been put to other uses. In all 
three situations the cost of the money tied up in the building depends on 
the income it could have generated had it been put to some other use. 

Unless the market for funds for housing is separated from other markets 
for money, those who borrow to build will have to pay a rate of interest for 
funds which is competitive with the rate which can be eared in other 
markets, taking account of risk differences. Even when there is some separa- 
tion of this from other markets, building mortgage interest rates will tend 
to move with other rates because there is always some overlap between 
financial markets. These and other interest rates will also tend to be similar 

* over the whole country because of the ease with which funds can move 
from place to place. 

Canada is a country which, by virtue of its rapid growth, provides very 
large markets for funds in many areas. The demand for funds, in terms of 
opportunities to invest, is so great that extensive recourse is regularly had 
to foreign sources, directly or through foreigners entering of their own accord 
to take advantage of opportunities. As a result of the high levels of demand 
for funds in all areas, Canadian interest rates on mortgages and on all 
investments are characteristically above those abroad. 

Within Canada interest rates fluctuate with changing opportunities 
for investment and with changing availability of funds from both domestic 
and foreign sources. Interest rates also fluctuate in response to national 
monetary policy. When general conditions require a restriction in the money 
supply to curb spending, interest rates are driven up for all categories of 
borrowers. The mortgage market is no exception. Indeed, it may be more 
sensitive to monetary policy than other markets because mortgage borrowers 
do not characteristically have the ease of access to foreign funds that larger 
borrowers do. And, they do not have access to retained earnings and de- 
preciation funds in the way companies do. Thus mortgage rates are usually 
highly responsive to changes in monetary policy, as well as to the general 
influences of surply and demand fer loanabie funds. 

Until very recently the National Housing Act has created a partial 
barrier between the forces of the general market for funds and the mortgage 
market. It did this by setting an interest rate on mortgages it would guar- 
antee which tended to vary much less than general interest rates. As a result 
when other markets were relatively slow in their demands for funds mort- 
gage lenders found the making of loans under the National Housing Act 
relatively attractive. When the demand for funds increased in other markets 
interest rates rose faster than in mortgage markets and the flow of funds for 
mortgages tended to slow down. At the same time the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Cot poration made loans at National Housing Act rates where 
borrowers could show that alternative sources of funds were not available, 
or for dew lopment purreses. The cftect of the National Housing Act rate 
was to haid mortgage ratcs down, during peak periods of demand, for even 

those Icndurs wlio were not lending under the Act because these sources 
were unwilling to set their rates too far above those in the Act. This further 
reinforced the shortage of mortgage funds during periods of strong general 
demand for furnts Fecause lenders, even when not operating under the Act, 
preferred to lena an other areas rather than charge interest rates much 
above those in the Act. 

Recently, however, the method of setting National Housing Act rates 
was changed to make the mortgage rates correspond more closely to other 
market rates. Since this decision was taken at a time when monetary policy 
was tight and when other demands for funds were strong it was necessary for 
the National Housing Act rates to rise very sharply to correspond with mar- 
ket rates. The result has been the rapid increase of rates under the Act to a 
high of8 5/8 percent in December 1967. The purpose of the increase was, and 
is, to stop the drain of funds out of the mortgage market when rates were 
high in other fields. Because the rates under the Act had been relatively low 
the increase had to be substantial, and was. 

The principal institutional link between the mortgage market rate and 
other rates is created by the fact that most mortgage loans are made by 
large financial institutions which operate on a nativnal basis and which 
lend in many types of markets. Each lender makes not only mortgage loans 
but also personal, industrial, development, and government loans. As a 
result each lender can choose to channel its funds to whichever market offers 
the best returns after risk is taken into account. Thus, whether the National 
Housing Act and other rates which follow it are high or low the mortgage 
market cannot escape thc influence of rates in other markets. Recent changes 
in the method of setting the mortgage rate under the Act have changed the 
effect from being one of causing large ebbs and flows of funds to being one 


of changes in rates which correspond to broad forces in the financial markets. 

The main mortgage lenders are organizations with which people place 
their savings. These include banks, insurance and trust companies, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, and so on. To a considerable degree 
these lenders place their funds where it is most profitable to do so. The 
mortgage market must, then, compete with government, business, and 
personal borrowers of money. In addition, however, all financial institu- 
tions are bound by law, by considerations of safety, or by business traditions, 
not to concentrate their lending beyond certain proportions of their total 
lending in any particular field. This can occasionally create the situation 
where mortgage funds become difficult to obtain because the lenders have 
reached their full proportion of lending in the mortgage field. Private non- 
institutional lending makes available some mortgage funds but this is under 


15 percent of the total. ‘ 
Because most of the larger lenders of mortgage funds are national 


in scope of operation, the conditions on which money is lent tend to be 
largely the same all over Canada. There are, of course, differences in the 
rate where risk, the kind and age of the dwelling, and the real security of 
the mortgage are different. Market sources of funds are supplemented by 
Central Mortgage and Housing which, together with the overall influence 
of the National Housing Act, also contributes to maintaining uniformity 
of rates. 

National financial companies usually apply similar rules to the regional 
distribution of their lending to those they apply to the composition by type 
of loan. They will usually not concentrate in one region, but rather spread 
over the whole country, in order to minimize the risks of serious losses which 
might be caused by regional reversals of any kind. This, however, does not 
guarantee uniformity in the distribution of funds. The actual allocation 
of funds by region will depend on the views by companies of the riskiness 
of the region’s income flow to individuals, on the laws of the region, and on 
various other factors. Sufficient data are not available to generalize as to 
whether the Prairie region secures what might in any sense be referred to as 
a fair share of national mortgage funds. Some companies apparently allocate 
only small proportions of their funds to this region but others appear to 
lend much larger proportions when related to population. The same variety 
is to be found when lending is related to companies’ sources of funds. How 
the overall averages compare is unclear. 

The sources of funds to finance new dwelling starts do vary consider- 
ably by region. For the years 1963 to 1966 the Prairie region had 48.7 percent 
of starts financed by private lenders which were not assisted by government 
in any way. For Ontario this percentage was 57.2, for Canada as a whole 
63.2, and for some regions up to 75. Thus the extent of private lending on 
the Prairies is lower than Ontario where the most secure field for private 
mortgage lending would appear to be. Direct lending by the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation accounted for over 30 percent of loans on 
new dwellings in the Prairie region in the same period. This is well above 
the national average of 19.4 percent, twice Ontario's 14.7 percent, and higher 
than any other region. The Commission was unable to determine why the 
Prairie proportion of direct government lending on new homes is so high but 
it may be associated with risk factors or with the fact that large scale popu- 
lation shifts in the region have required more funds than could be obtained 
from private, or private National Housing Act, lenders. 

The effect of all these general forces and many other lesser ones is to 
lead to a rate of interest which a borrower must pay if he wants a mortgage. 
These forces, together with decisions under the National Housing Act about 
the size of downpayments, determine the proportion of the total cost which 
may be financed. It is the size of the owner's equity, as well as his ability 
to earn income, which determines the degree of risk in any particular loan. 

The repayment of a mortgage loan typically involves making payments 
for both interest and principal. Early in the loan period each payment is 
mainly for interest, running often to well over 80 percent of the total for 
these early payments. It is only after a number of years, on long mortgages, 
that principal repayment becomes the main part of the monthly payment. 

Interest rates, thus, have an important effect on the size of the monthly 
payment. Because most lenders would regard the commitment of more than 
a certain proportion of a borrower's income to monthly mortgage payments 
as too risky’, the interest rate has an intluence on the size of mortgage, and 
hence the size of house, a person can obtain on any particular income. 

The relationships of downpayment and interest rate to annual total 
payments, and the minimum salary requirement for any given size of house 
are shown in Tables 11-2 to 11-4. These tables are based on 8 cost categories, 
National Housing Act downpayment and interest rates, and on taxes 
assumed at something close to Prairie averages. For simplicity, the propor- 
tion of the total which is financed is assumed to be the same for any size of 
house. In fact, of course, after some minimum, the proportion falls. The 
final column in each table shows the minimum annual salary required to 
enable a person to buy each different size of house under the conditions of 
the table. 

Comparing Table 11-2 to Table 11-3 it is clear that an increase in interest 
rates increases the size of income required to carry any given size of house. 


TASLE 11-2 


Minimum Annaal Income Required to Meet Downpayment and Debt Service on 


A 38-Year, ¢ Percent National Housing Act Mortgage 
(All figures in dollars) 
Property 
Down- Taxes Minimum 
Payment Assuming Qualifying 
Requirement Tax Rate= Annual 
Value Assuming 90% Absolute Annual Net 23% of | Annual Gross Income for 
of Loan-to-value Loan Debt Service Property Debt Service NIA Mort- 
Property Ratio Amount Payments Value Payments gage Loan 
10,000... 1,000 9,000 695.52 250.00 945.52 3,501.93 
12,000 1,200 10,800 634.62 300 .00 1,134.62 4,202.30 
14,000 1,400 12,600 973.73 350.00 1,323.73 4,902.70 
16,000 . 1,600 14,400 1,112.83 400.00 1,512.83 5,603.07 
18,000... 1,800 16,200 1,251.94 450.00 1,701.94 6,303.48 
20,000... 2,000 18,000 1,381.04 500.00 1,881.04 6,966.67 


Source: Property values and taxes are assumed. The remainder is calculated using the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation assumption that annual total debt 
service should not exceed 27 percent of current salary. 


TABLE 11-3 


Minimum Annual Income Required to Meet Downpayment and Debt Service on 
A 25-Year, 8 Percent National Housing Act Mortgage 


(All figures in dollars) 


Property 
Down- Taxes Minimum 
Payment Assuming Qualifying 
Requirement Tax Rate= Annual 
Value Assuming 99% Absolute Annual Net 24% of Annual Gross Income for 
of Loan-to-value Loan Debt Service Property Debt Service NHA Mort- 
Property Ratio Amount Payments Value Payments gage Loan 
10,000 1,000 9,000 833.76 250.00 1,083.76 4,013.93 
12,000 1,200 10,800 1,000.51 300.00 1,300.51 4,816.70 
14,000 1,400 12,600 1,167.26 350.00 1,517.26 5,619.48 
16,000 1,600 14,400 1,334.02 400.00 1,734.02 6,422.30 
18,000 1,800 16.200 1,500.77 450.00 1,950.77 7,225.07 
20,000 2,000 18,000 1,667.52 500 .00 2,167.52 8,027.85 
Source: As Table 11-2. 
TABLE 11-4 


Minimum Annual Income Required to Meet Downpayment and Deht Service on 
A 25-Yeur 8} Percent Natlonal Housing Act Mortgage 


(All figures in dollars) 


Property 
Oown- Taxes Mininiim 
Pa. ment Assuming Qualityin.t 
Requirement Tax Rate: Annual 

Value Assuming 95% Absolute Annual Net 22% of | Annual Gross Inceme tor 
of Loan-to-value Loan Debt Service Property Debt Service NHA Mort- 
Property Ratu Amount Payments Value Payments — gaye Loan 
10,000 500.00 9.500 917.70 250 00 1,167.70 4,324.81 
12,000 600.00 11,400 9101.24 300 00 1,401.24 5,189.78 
14,000 700.60 13,300 1,284.78 350 00 1,634.75 6.054.434 
16.000 800.00 15,200 1,465.32 400 00 1,868.32 6,919.70 
18,000 900.00 17,100 1.651.86 450 00 2,101.86 7,784.67 
20,000 1,000.00 19,000 1,835.40 500 00 2,335.40 8,649.63 


Source: As Table 11-2. 


When interest rates move from 6 to 8 percent the income requirement in- 
creases by $512 per year for a $10,000 house and by $1,061 for a $20,000 
house. Or, put another way, the income which would permit a person to 
buy an $18,000 home at 6 percent, will only allow him to buy a $16,000 home 
at 8 percent. Thus, the impact of the very general and complex forces which 
cause interest rates to increase, is to increase the consumer’s monthly pay- 
ment for a new house, or to reduce the size of house he can buy with a given 
income. 

Table 11-4 illustrates the effect of the recent reduction in minimum 
downpayments, assuming a further increase in the interest rate to 84 
percent. The reduced downpayment makes the initial acquisition of a 
house easier but increases the annual debt service cost in two ways. To 
begin with a higher principal has to be repaid. More important in terms of 
costs is the fact that the additional amount borrowed carries interest, thus 
increasing the annual cost by that amount. The increase in the interest rate 
also increases the annual cost of the mortgage to the consumer. The effect 
is, again, that either the annual payments for a given house value go up, or 
the size of the house which can be acquired with a given income falls. 

If the results of Table 11-4 are compared to the calculations in Table 
5-6, of Chapter 5, some important observations follow. First, it may be 
assumed that incomes have grown more rapidly from 1965, the last year 
in Table 5-6, to 1967 than they did from 1963 to 1965. If that growth was 
more rapid by 10 percent, then the income level below which 70 percent of 
income eamers fell in 1967 would be about $5,800. Taking this figure to 
Table 11-4 it means that with a minimum downpayment more than 70 
percent of all Canadians could not buy a house worth $14,000 or more in 
1967 unless they could obtain supplementary financing. A similar calculation 
for the income below which 90 percent of income eamers falls indicates 
that less than the top 10 percent of all income earners could obtain a house 
worth $20,000 or more, at minimum downpayment. And, more than 50 
percent of income eamers could not obtain even a $10,000 house, using the 
same calculation. 

Ofcourse, the proportion of Prairie and Canadian consumers who obtain 
houses of any particular value are higher than these figures would indicate. 
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This is made possible in a number of ways. Commonly the house buyer 
has more savings than the minimum downpayment. For example, a person 
with an income of $4,325 could obtain an $18,000 house if he made a down- 
payment of about $9,000 on the house, with the tax difference taken roughly 
into account. Buyers also often make use of borrowed funds from other 
than the first mortgage source to enable them to increase the downpayment. 
Finally, a few people acquire houses by doing a lot of their own building 
which, in effect, increases their downpayment by decreasing the cost of a 
house of a given value. Despite these, and other arrangements the per- 
sistence of the rule that the gross annual debt service burden should not 
exceed 27 percent of income makes the acquisition of houses difficult. 
Moreover, the fact that people can, and do, make, and honour, secondary 
financing arrangements, which are almost always more onerous in terms 
than the first mortgage arrangement, suggests that the 27 percent rule 
may at least in some cases, be unnecessarily and unduly restrictive. 

Funds, and the conditions on which they are available exercise a sig- 
nificant influence on the ability of consumers to assert their demands for 
housing. Higher interest rates curtail demand. So does a higher downpay- 
ment. Similarly, the length of the mortgage term, by affecting the size of 
the monthly payment, exercises a strong influence on the consumer’s 
access to new houses. These factors are all very important and are all 
additional to the influences on demand exercised by price, taste, supply, 
and so on. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


This Commission recommends that the governments of 
the three Prairie provinces urge the Federal Department 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation to re-examine the 27 
percent debt service rule, and the length of mortgage 
loans, with a view to increasing the flexibility of lending 
on these criteria if possible. 
This Commission recommends that the governments of the 
three Prairie provinces urge the Federal government, 
through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, to make 
the matter of developing frameworks within which to 
collect data and then collecting statistics, matters of the 
highest priority. Housing has emerged as a matter of 
serious national concern but, in the absence of data, 
decisions will have to be largely intuitive and because of 
that, especially in regional and city problem areas, will 
tun the strong risk of being inadequate. 
Because of general public concern over increases in hous- 
ing costs, over potential lack of response in the market to 
particular needs, and over the apparent lack of research 
and development in the field of housing, this Commission 
recommends that the goverament of Saskatchewan create 
a provincial mortgage and housing authority, with wide 
responsibilities as described below. 
This Commission recommends that the housing authori- 
ties in all three Prairie provinces concern themselves at 
once with the broad range of problems raised by all as- 
pects of housing, and the demand for it. These authori- 
ties should take strong initiative in conceiving, proposing, 
and planning housing developments and research into 
housing problems. The provincial housing authorities 
should assume responsibilities similar to those assumed by 
the Ontario Housing Corporation. As with the Ontario 
Housing Corporation the Prairie housing authorities 
should undertake to build or acquire housing for rental or 
for sale, to develop land for housing purposes, to make or 
guarantee loans for the construction of residential devel- 
opmerts, to loan to persons wishing to rehabilitate older 
dwellings, and, upon request, to manage or develop muni- 
cipal housing projects. Ail these actions should be under- 
taken on the basis of sound research into current and 
emerging housing needs. 
The precise nature and magnitude of the problems raised by the housing 
market for the consumer are not clear on either national or, especially, local 
bases. This is partly because there is a scrious dearth of tested conceptual 
approaches and of comprehensive statistical and other data. It is also partly 
because the social objectives with respect to housing are not very clearly 
thought out or analysed. For bettcr or for worse our society does not seem 
to be able to regard housing in the same way as any other product, but just 
how housing should be regarded is not clear. Finally, the uncertainty arises 
in part out of the absence of a clear understanding of how the construction 
industry ought to operate in both broad and narrow terms. The resolution 
of these uncertainties will not be simple or easy, but will be substantially 
advanced by an imaginative application of the foregoing recommendations. 


ll. THE REAL COST OF HOUSING 


H. Lukin Robinson 


Less than twenty years ago, the in- 
terest rate on NHA mortgages was 
44%. Four years ago, it was 64% 
and on conventional mortgages was 
about 7%. The ceiling having been 
removed, the NHA rate is now 10% 
and the conventional rate over 10. 
It is quite possible that, before it 
starts coming down, the rate will 
go up still more. 


Along with the higher interest rate, 
the term of the mortgage has been 
lengthened in an attempt, if not to 
keep monthly payments down, at least 
to keep them from becoming impos- 
sibly high. Formerly, the standard 
term was 20 years, then it was ex- 
tended to 25. Later 35 years was 
allowed. Since CMHC has just author- 
ized a 40-year term, it is worth look- 
ing at the consequences of this pro- 
cess. 

In this article I will examine: 

(a) The effectiveness of lengthening 
the mortgage term as a means of limit- 
ing the increase in monthly payments, 
and 

(b) The effect of higher interest rates, 
combined with longer mortgage terms, 
on the total cost of a house. 

Table 1, showing the vearly pay- 
ments on a $10,000 mortgage ac- 
cording to the interest rate and the 
term, deals with the first point. The 
yearly figures are the monthly pay- 
ments of interest and principal mul- 
tiplicd by 12. The zero interest line 
is included to clarify the principle 
at work. 


The following points emerge from 
the table. 
(1) The longer the term of the mort- 
gage, the more the monthly pay- 
ments increase as a result of the 
rise in the rate of interest. Monthly 
payments on a 10% mortgage over 
20 years are 51% higher than the 
payments on a 442% mortgage. But 
payments on a 10% mortgage over 
30 years are 71% higher than those 
on a 4%% mortgage and, over 40 
years, they are 86% _ higher. 


Thus, longer mortgage terms make 
the rise in the interest rate more ex- 
pensive, rather than less so. This 
fact has been overlooked because 
shorter terms were the rule when 
the interest rate was low, while the 
longer terms only came into vogue 
as the interest rate went up. As a 
result, payments for the longer terms 
at the higher rate of interest were 
compared with payments on_ the 
shorter terms at the lower rates, in- 
stead of with payments for the same 
term. The figures in Table 1 were in 
effect read diagonally downward from 
left to right, rather than vertically. 
The fact that the vertical increases 
are steeper for the longer terms than 
that. for the shorter was consequently 
missed. 


(2) Each five-year addition to the 
mortgage term results in a smaller 
and smaller reduction in the pay- 
ments. For example, extending the 
term of a 4'2% mortgage from 20 
to 25 years reduces the payments by 


Table lL: Yearly payment according to interest rate and 


term of mortgage $10,000 


25 yrs. 


20 yrs. 


30 yrs. 


UE 


35 yrs. 


40 yrs. 


(Monthly Payments x 12) 


0 500.00 
432% 756.48 
7% 923.17 
815% | 1,030.27 
10% 


400.00 
664.16 
840.50 
954.43 


| 
1,142.00 


32 


333.33 
605.06 
790.32 
‘910.25 
; 1,073.40 | 1,035.20 


285.71 
564.82 
758.23 
883.27 
; 1,013.08 


‘the smaller is the reduction in ee 
i 


12%, whereas extending it from 25 
to 30 years reduces the payments by 
only 9%, and from 30 to 3.5 years by 
7%. The same result appears for the 
other rows of the table. 

(3) The higher the rate of interest, 


ments resulting from a given five- 
year extension of the term. As noted, 
payments on a 44%% mortgage over 
25 years are 12% lower than over 20 
years. But Sa ti on a 10% mort- 
gage are only 6% lower over 25 years 
than over 20. Much more striking is 
the difference from 35 to 40 years. 
In this case, payments on a 4%% 
mortgage are reduced by 5%, where- 
as on a 10-year mortgage they are 
reduced by only 1%. 

(4) The minimum payment, when the 
term is extended to infinity, is of 
course the rate of interest. On a 
10% mortgage for 40 years, the 
amount of principal in each pay- 
ment is so small that there is no 
further reduction when the term is 
extended to infinity, whereas on a 
4%% mortgage there is a further 
reduction of 16%. 


Hence, as a way of counteracting 


.the rise in interest rates, extending 


the mortgage-term yields diminish- 
ing returns. With interest rates at 
their present level, it almost reached 
its limit at 35 vears and has ob- 
viously reached it at 40, We are at 
the end of this particular rope. 

Since at present interest rates 
longer mortgage terms cannot reduce 
the monthly payments, let us look 
at its effect on the total cost of 


the mortgage. This is shown in 
Table 2. 
Table 2 reveals the following 
points: 


(1) The longer the term, the more 
the repayment of the mortgage ul- 
timately costs, except when the in- 
terest rate is zero. 

(2) Hence, the longer the term, the 
more the total cost increases as the 
rate of interest goes up. This is the 
same as point (1) from Table 1 above. 
Repayment of a 10% mortgage over 
20 years costs 2.28 times the value of 
the mortgage and 51% more than re- 
payment at 412%. But repayment of a 
10% mortgage over 30 years costs 
3.11 times the value of the mortgage 
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Table 2: Total payment according to interest rate and term of mortgage 


20 yrs. 25 yrs. 


i 


$10,000 | $10,000 
16,604 
21,013 
23,861 


26,835 


15,130 
18,463 
20,605 
22,840 


and 71% more than repayment at 
442%. Over 40 years, it costs 4.0 times 
the value of the mortgage and 86% 
more than repayment at 412%. 

(3) The higher the rate of interest, 
the greater is the increase in the 
total cost resulting from a given five- 
year addition to the term. Repay- 
ment of a 4% mortgage over 25 
years instead of 20 increases its cost 
by 10%. With a 7% mortgage it in- 
creases its cost by 14% and with a 
10% mortgage, it increases it by 
17%. The same result appears for any 
other extension. 

In short, the higher the rate of in- 
terest and the longer the term, the 
greater is the ultimate total cost. At 
10%, and at higher rates too, length- 
ening the term of the mortgage sim- 
ply increases its total cost, with a 
minimum reduction in monthly pay- 
ments. If a 10% mortgage is re- 
paid over 40 years instead of 35, the 
payments are barely $1.00 a month 
less, but the total cost is $4,542 
more. Even for the well-to-do, who 
can afford $25,000 mortgages, the 
extra 511,600 is not exactly peanuts. 
This is obviously a fool’s game. 

When the rate of interest was 
#% and the maximum NHA mort- 
gage was $10,000, the down pay- 
ment was likely to be 25% to 302 
of the price of the house. Now the 
down payment may be only 10% to 
15%, although CMHC statistics show 
that it still averages about 20% on 
NHA homes. But a reduction in the 
down payment — the price of the 
house remaining the same — will 
at present interest rates add signifi- 
cantly to the total cost. 

We may now combine the above 
results. In| 1952, when the rate of 
interest was 412% and the term 
20 years, houses financed by NHA 
cost on the average $11,200. These 
are national averages, not Toronto 
figures. Assuming a down payment 
of 25%, the total cost of the house 
over 20 years would be $15,510. 
The total cost was thus 1.4 times the 
price of the house. In 1965, when the 
rate of interest was 64% and the 
mortgage term 25 years, houses fi- 
nanced by NHA cost on the average 


| 30 yrs. 


$10,000 
18,152 
23,710 
27,307 
31,056 


40 yrs. 


| 
$10,000 


35 yrs. 


$10,000 $10,000 


19,769 | 21,451 


26,538 29,481 


34,654 


30,915 | 
40,000 | 


35,458 


$16,500. Assuming a 20% down pay- 
ment, the total cost of the house 
over 25 years would come to $26,- 
380. It has now risen to 1.6 times 
the price of the house. 

In 1968, with the rate of interest 
up to 8%%, houses financed by 
NHA cost on the average $20,270. 
Assuming a term of 30 years and 
again a down payment of 20%, the 
total cost of the house over the 30 
years would amount to $55,400. The 
total cost of the house has now risen 
to 2.7 times its price and is 110% 
higher than three years earlier. 

In 1970, we can expect that the 
average cost of NHA financed houses 
will exceed $22,000. With an inter- 
est rate of 10%, assuming a 15% 
down payment and a term of 35 
vears, the total cost of the house will 
rise to $69,600. It will then be 3.2 
times the price of the house. If the 
interest rate goes up to 11% and if 
this is combined with a down pay- 
ment of 10% and a term of 40 years, 
the total cost of the house would be 
$88,600 and would be 4.0 times the 
price of the house. This is certainly 
inflation with a vengeance. 


We can also look at it another 
way. As a general rule, payments on 
a NHA mortgage plus property taxes 
should not exceed 27% of the bor- 
rower’s income, including part of his 
wife’s income. This means that, with 
a 25% down payment and making a 
reasonable allowance for taxes, a 
413% mortgage for 20 years would 
have allowed a family to buy a house 
worth 3.5 times their income. But a 
10% mortgage for 35 years and as- 
suming a 20% down payment would 
enable a family to buy a house worth 
only 2.5 times their income. Taxes 
have been held constant so as to iso- 
late the effect of the interest rate and 
term. 

In other words, a $20,000 house 
used to require an income of only 
$5,700. Now it requires an income of 
$7,950. In the former case, the total 
cost of the house over 20 years 
would have been $27,700. In the 
latter, the total cost over 35 years 
would be $60,730. Alternatively, 
while an income of $5,700 used to 


be enough to buy a house worth 
$20,000, the same income today 
would enable a family to buy a 
house worth only $14,340—and at a 
total cost over 35 years of $43,530. 
Because interest rates are higher, 
down payments lower and mortgage 


_terms longer, the house worth $5,660 


less would ultimately cost $15,830 
more. 


It is clear that the higher rate of 
interest, along with the longer mort- 
gage term it has brought with it, has 
added more to the ultimate cost of 
housing than any other factor. Sooner 
or later, if the majority of people 
are to be able to buy (or rent) new 
housing, the rate of interest will have 
to be brought down. 

It may be thought that all of this 
is unimportant, that the only things 
that really matter are the down pay- 
ment and the monthly payments 
which, as incomes go up, will be- 
come easier to carry. Moreover, since 
houses are going up in price even 
more than incomes, and are often 
resold every few years, each buy- 
er no doubt expects to make a profit 
long before he begins to worry when, 
or if, the mortgage will ever end. 

But these are hopes born of in- 
flation, and may be disappointed. 
CMHC statistics clearly show that 
families in the lower half of the in- 
come range who buy homes are hav- 
ing to pay a higher proportion of 
their income than they used to. The 
highest ratio of principal, interest 
and taxes to income used to be 30%; 
now it is 40%. This leaves too little 
for other needs. 

The same is true of rents. The new 
buildings are often impressive (I 
leave it to others to comment on the 
architecture), the lobbies and_ halls 
well appointed and attractive. But 
the apartments inside often show 
signs of enforced skimping—sparse 
furniture, meagre curtains, a lack of 
amenities and poorly stocked refrig- 
erators. These signs are found, not 
only among the poor, but also among 
many young, so-called “affluent 
swingers”. 

If inflation has caused the rate of 
interest to rise, as I believe it has, 
one must surely hope that the gov- 
ernment’s measures to check it will 
be successful. And if a high rate of 
interest, resulting from tight money, 
is one of the necessary measures to 
check inflation, one may also hope 
that others as well will be brought 
effectively to bear. 

Would it not indeed be timely for 
architects and planners to take a 
greater and more knowledgeable in- 
terest in economic matters than they 
have done hitherto? 


12. HOUSING IS FOR PEOPLE 
Norman Pearson 


Housing is for people; it is not a means of steering or 
propping up a sagging national economy; it is not a 
means of keeping mortgage and insurance institutions 
wealthy; it is not for land profiteering or for keeping an 
inefficient building industry alive; itis not for the sake 
of real estate men or refrigerator salesmen or hardware 
merchants. Housing is for people; and until we em- 
phasize human values in our community building we 
will still talk a great deal and do little to solve our 
housing problem. 

Our showing in the housing field is impressive in 
quantity, in relation to the wealthy and the people 
whose fortune is their mortgage. But it is less impres- 
sive in terms of community building, and it is down- 
right disappointing in terms of solving the public 
housing problem. We must make a major revolution in 
our housing policy, or the next wave of growth will 
simply add to the sprawl and confusion already so 
characteristic of our major urban centres. We have now 
reached the age of “suburban renewal”. 

We must stop manipulating the financial aspects of 
housing with one eye on the rambling structure of our 
national economy. We need, at the Federal level, some 
national economic planning and some co-ordination 
of provincial policies; in short, a direction to our hous- 
ing effort, beginning with a national inventory of our 
housing stock, and including a rational and stable 
investment framework. At the present time it is, des- 
pite a great number of urban renewal studies and 
reports, extremely difficult for developers or munici- 
palities to foresee their housing projects with any 
degree of accuracy in either the long-term plan or in 
the short-term arrangement of capital works. Our 
urban planning is still in a rudimentary state and not 
tied effectively to economic planning. Yet such activity 
is the only rational basis for a housing policy. Further- 
more, the alarming extent of “urban shadow”, the 
_speculative tide which precedes town building and 
which now wastes more land than we use for building, 
has a direct bearing on housing costs. Taxation 
methods similar to those used in Holland would stop 
this wasteful process, which presently reflects the dis- 
tortion in our metropolitan patterns caused by our 
lack of definite objectives in city-building. We must 
devise means of putting municipalities firmly into the 
real estate business so that they control land develop- 
ment to a much greater extent and mould the housing 
communities of the future well in advance of actual 
development. We must also ensure that our metro- 
politan areas become effective entities of government 
controlling their whole future growth areas. Unless 
these issues are tackled and solved, unless we as a 
nation develop a land policy and a housing policy, it 
will be impossible to make the necessary progress 
towards human values in our housing effort, and the 
present pattern of mediocre building, standardized 
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_ suburbia and “gimmicks” instead of design, will be 


with us for yet another generation. 

In an unplanned and unguided urban evolution, 
small wonder that “resale values” become dominant, 
and that houses are designed less for their occupants 
than for their frequent appearances in real-estate list- 
ings. The mis-placed view that municipalities have no 
place in the real estate market, and have no business 
shaping their urban form, seriously and adversely 
affects our environment, our housing costs and the 
direction of city development. Subdivisions still “leap- 
frog” open yet serviceable areas on the edge of cities, 
and the gencral public bears the burden of partly used 
services, or of the over-extension of services far beyond 
the actual necd measured in terms of acres of land in 
the logical place. Public taxation and expropriation 
powers should be used to steer physical development 
into these areas. In Sweden or Holland or the United 
Kingdom municipalities actively operate in the land 
market to stop speculation and to produce sensibly 
designed communities. The trick is to be thirty years 
ahead of need, and we lack the judgement and concern 
to do that. But in many parts of Europe, municipalities 
frequently own a great part of their area; and they 
build, sell and rent houses, usually at a high standard 
of design, to ensure that the taxpayer gets the maxi- 
mum advantage from development trends. Our ram- 
shackle taxation structure and archaic municipal boun- 
daries and functions, combined with the lack of 
strength in our statutory planning system, results in a 
situation in which planning is a practical impossibility, 
in the sense of creative design and rational develop- 
ment patterns. Most of the planning and zoning work 
which now goes on is, in blunt terms, primarily the 


‘transfer of land values at the will of developers, to 


make real estate operators richer, and only secondarily 
to make decent living and housing conditions fit for us 
to pass on to later generations as a permanent part of 
Canada. 

The problem will not be solved by operation or 
even by example. The excellent work of the system of 
design awards, and the efforts of design councils, 
presently affect only a fraction of the total housing 
output. While a generation of frustrated architects and 
planners can for the most part only stand by and 
watch, the tide of development creates the patterns 
of future slum areas, presses heavily on available park- 
land, launches French-Provincial kitchens, Jacobethan 
carports, and Neo-Georgian split-levels upon a sated 
and confused public; gimmick after gimmick is tried 
and dropped; paper planning creates mediocre environ- 
ments; zoning gets on with its anti-social job of segre- 
gating the social strata and edging the poor into new 
ghettos or subdivided basements in bijou residences; 
and zealous housing authorities busily eject the poor 


once they find better jobs; but they seem to eject them 
if they are unemployed, if they go on strike, if they get 
drunk, or they don’t conform to middle-class values; 
the new poor, masquerading in $30,000 houses in odd 
locations frantically keep up with symbols of status 
and with standards which clude them even as they 
appear in view. The new status symbol is not the out- 
door swimming pool, or the barbecue, or the two-car 
family. or the gothic hi-fi: it is ag simple as elusive, sii] 
as transitory as the stainless stecl razor-blade; such i- 
the Junacy of an acquisitive society. 

It is the end of the house as the new status symbol. 
We have not fully realised that the car, the boat and 
now the house have all had their day as symbols of 
status and position. There is so much mobility in 
Canada, and there are so many pressurcs on the fragile 
amenities of neighbourhood that the “purchase” of 
houses makes no sense. Mortgage terms and credit 
buying in most of our communities where people move 
frequently and where there is rapid unco-ordinated and 
unguided growth have made nonsense of the concepts 
of stability and equity; we grudgingly accept the in- 
evitable and induce morc rental accommodation, but 
we have forgotten the old adage so effectively demon- 
strated by Sir Raymond Unwin, that there is “nothing 
gained by overcrowding”, in the areas where we build 
apartments. Increased densities have not brought 
urbanity. Yet building great cities is the task of this 
generation. 

In areas of economic stress, as well as in areas of 
rapid growth we need means by which an individual 
owner can “trade-in” a house equitably on some co- 
operative basis. Such a means would induce greater 
concern at all levels of government for the quality of 
neighbourhoods. Given a suitable backing on an inter- 
provincial basis supported by public authority and a 
properly co-ordinated valuation system, property 
could be sold at good times rather than as a forced sale 
dependent on personal circumstances, and the stock 
of houses in such a co-operative could be rented. Then 
again, rental-purchase arrangements might help those 
of modest means to find suitable housing. Social prob- 
lems demand social solutions; at the moment we are 
trying to find individual solutions to community diffi- 
culties. Though we have made a beginning we have 
only touched the fringes of the possibilities for fairer 
means of adjustment. 

This is particularly true of housing for poor people. 
At the rate at which we have been providing public 
housing it would have been simpler, fairer and more 
effective to have divided the money set aside for the 
purpose into direct grants, to let those people simply 
go out into the housing market and buy houses, This 
would have helped many more people and would have 
struck at the root of the problem; which is poverty; or 
the lack of healthy low-cost housing. The promise of 
new legislation can only be fulfilled if there is a massive 
attack on problems of metropolitan government and 


organization and planning. The real roadblocks are the 
prejudices against the poor, the fear of public housing 


activity, and the attempt to solve these problems on 
high-cost land. Unless we are prepared to launch a 
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programme of building new towns with structuring by 
the community, on land owned by the public, the new 
legislation may well fail. The community answer to this 
problem could take many forms; but if it is not to be 
vigorously pursued within the context of effective sta- 
tutory physical and economic planning then we should 
abolish the pretence that we are solving the problem 
of housing poor people. It might be then that the com- 
munity could find a more conventional answer to the 
problem. 

If we really care about a national minimum of 
unitized life then we will treat housing as a public 
service like piped water, rapid transit, or the postal 
system. Such a concept calls in question the whole idea 
of building “projects” where we should be building 
communities of mixed housing types and varied social 
classes and groups. Perhaps the “project” is not the 
answer, no matter how well it is designed, for it is a 
new ghetto. It is in fact a perpetuation of the same 
segregation which makes sociologists protest against 
almost all our ways of building. It might be difficult to 
plan against prejudice; it might be complicated to 
establish a “quota” system which would allow low- 
cost housing to be included in normal suburban or 
inner-city development, but it is no more complex as a 
planning problem than the slow bureaucratic process 
of setting up a project and then trying to give it some 
vitality. We could do it by planning ahead and by 
giving imaginative designers their head. Why should 
the stringencies of administration and the intricacies 
of mortgaging make most of our housing unimagina- 
tive? Public housing is amongst the most distinguished 
in the world; but the rich should be able to live in fine 
architecture as well as the poor. If we are to solve the 
public housing problem we must not try to put low- 
cost housing on high-cost land. But the “urban sha- 


_dow” is chasing so far ahead of our cities, and we have 


such ineffective controls over “sprawl” that it is diffi- 
cult to find cheap land. Those agencies of public action 
who do realize this basic tenet do not usually act 
boldly enough; neither enough land to affect housing 
trends or prices, nor in the correct scale to dramatically 
affect design concepts. And in many cases it is the 
left-over land, the land which is inaccessible, or a costly 
servicing far ahead of the urban edge, which the public 
acquires. It is a miracle that the gifted and devoted 
designers have in so many cases done so well with such 
unpromising areas. 

Renewal without control can only serve to further 
aggravate the prejudices against effective action. The 
real answer is probably to build, in a “constellation” 
form, new towns around our major metropolitan cen- 
tres, protected by “grcen-belts” and connected to the 
main cities by rapid transit lines and expressways. 
These new forms can be organized twenty or thirty 
years ahead of growth and planned to fit into an 
eventual constellation of settlements; a conurbation of 
islands of urbanism in a setting of greenery. Land use 
patterns may not be predictable. But they are con- 
trollable, and the problem is one of form. But they 
would need to be communities with a wide range of 
income groups and a proper range of urban facilities 
including commerce, industry and community cultural 
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areas. Such satellites might well be built up as a 
receiving area for new industries, and an intelligent 
land and development policy could avoid the mistakes 
of say Elliot Lake where the typical suburban sub- 
division was transferred to the northland and the error 
compounded by having an insecure economic base, and 
by not using the new town as a “growth point” for 
regional development and for the gradual rebuilding of 
surrounding settlements to augment this new creation. 
But such action would need to be bold, dramatic in 
scale and at a very high standard of design if better 
results were to be achieved. For many regions, it would 
then be possible to save our better agricultural lands 
and create a new urban identity worthy of Canada in 


the 20th century. 
But it may be more sensible and more fruitful t, 


graft these communities on to existing small towns; 
many excellently designed colonial towns thrived in 
the early days of land clearance and settlement and 
were industrial centres in the era of water power. But 
the railway and the motorcar have made the few 
metropolitan areas the magnets; so these urban scenic 
centres now find themselves quiescent in an age of 
city-building. With water-grids and a network of power 
lines, rapid transit lines and expressways we might leap 
beyond the “urban shadow”, explode the network of 
land speculation enmeshing the cities, and build a new 
constellation of cities into a real “city-region”. These 
older communities might welcome the expansion if it 
were handled sensitively and were controlled so as to 
enrich rather than destroy the character of the old, and 
to augment rather than compete with the central areas. 

In the inner-cities, we should think again in our 
approach to redevelopment and slum-clearance. It is 
a paradox of our time that slum clearance can create 
slums; by crowding existing residents into adjacent 
areas tottering on the verge of decay it can spread the 
slum faster; and by packing human beings into beauti- 
fully designed filing cabinets with inadequate open 
space it can create potential slums for the next genera- 
tion. The major problem is that our cities lack care- 
fully thought out and statutorily effective master plans 
and much of the community effort in such projects may 
be misdirected if the evolution of the total pattern of 
land use and transport systems does not proceed in an 
agreed direction. North American cities stagger from 
crisis to crisis, and have planning report after report 
filed and rewritten because they lack strong guidance, 
and their evolution is chaotic because they are “plan- 
ning without a plan”. 

So we need very clear indications of major land use 
policy for the areas in which we contemplate drastic 
clearance. We have, nationally and provincially, cre- 
ated means by which commercial, industrial, cultural 
and recreational areas can be included in redevelop- 
ment programmes; but we have not yet ensured that 
cities adhere to a plan. Systematic evolution is essen- 
tial if we are to achieve full use of the new federal legis- 
lation, which for the first time suggests the means by 
which comprehensive re-structuring of urban areas can 
be achieved. Yet old areas are very complex and need 
comprehensive solutions. “Housing” as such, on a 
large scale, is not enough unless we are creating urban 
communities, and we need to plan for stability in such 


communities, whether they are inner suburbs, outer 
suburbs, or new towns. The redemption of “urban 
renewal” areas is a field in which much can be done. It 
may well be that the answer to the problem of the 
“inner suburb” is as much a question of proper mort- 
gage and conversion facilities, with allowances in our 
assessment systems for improvement of properties, as 
it is of clearance. We must begin by using the new 
legislation to conserve what we have. Certain selec- 
tive clearance, and an attack by the public authority 
on the financial gains from inadequate urban slums, 
would be a valuable corrective. But private investment 
in older areas for conversion could be prejudiced if a 
certain stability is not guaranteed by a well thought- 
out master plan, no matter what the potential of the 
federal assistance might suggest. 

Our schools of architecture and civic design should 
give much more attention to housing, both in the 
design of individual units and in the tasks of neigh- 
bourhood and urban design. But the architect must be 
given the opportunity to use his skill. It should be a 
major requirement of the public agencies and the 
private lending agencies that architects be involved in 
house design and supervise construction; and our plan- 
ning legislation should be changed to allow more 
flexible and rational “development control” rather than 
the rigid zoning system which now prevails. Our 
governments must learn to become the patrons of good 
design, and ensure that the mass of public works which 
so often blight and upset neighbourhoods are handled 
so as to improve the environment. This applies with 
equal force to the majesty of expressways, the symbol 
of street furniture, and the sensitivity to local verna- 
cular in forms of architecture or landscape. 

It might be advisable to have public-sponsored 
design advisors in each city, to give the ordinary citi- 
zen an idea of how the architect can help him. It is 
very likely that we should tackle the question of design 
and visual education by seeing that school-children are 
encouraged in the creative arts; it would not be diffi- 
cult to guide the teenager into the habit of making 
good judgements in the housing field, ard assisting 
them in the other complexities of financing and run- 
ning a house; but children at an early age are interested 
in dolls houses and furniture and construction sets; 
and it would not be difficult to see that at reasonable 
prices, such toys exhibited good proportion, sensible 
design and a sense of history. 

Above all, there must be real privacy and relief 
from the stresses of our society. For so many houses, 
noise, heavy traffic, slashing lights, poor siting, bad 
street layout, crude wiring, lack of shade trees, or 
useless front and side yards combine to limit privacy 
and quiet enjoyment. The ancient hope of the master 
builders was that each dwelling place might have 
commodity, firmness and delight. It is still possible to 
have a place for the family, and a room of one’s own: 
but to have a room with a view, and a wall around an 
outdoor-room, is to have some sense of the amenity and 
quality which distinguishes a civilization from a 
barracks, 

These are a few of the main directions in which we 
might begin to create housing for people, and worthy 
of Canadians. 
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13. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF URBAN CHANGE IN CANADA 


David W. Slater 


Ts strands run through many of the current discussions of cities 
in Canada. First, there is a suspicion that Canadians face urban 
problems on a scale and with an intensity that are quite different from 
their past experience. Second, it is often suggested that the existing 
mechanisms and institutions for “city-building” are grossly unsuited 
to the task: in particular many observers argue that governments must 
play a much stronger réle in urban development in the future than 
they do now. This essay is mainly concemed with the broad questions 
of the appropriate réles of the state and of private economic arrange- 
ments in “city-building”. 

Around almost every point of public policy regarding cities, there 
is haziness and uncertainty at the moment. No simple clear consensus 
exists regarding answers to such questions as those which follow. 
Should urban transportation be arranged by road or rail; by govern- 
mental or private means; on a self-sustaining or a subsidized basis; 
above, on or below ground; subject to what system of pricing? What 
are the jobs of urban redevelopment? Should these be carried out 
by private market arrangements or by public authorities or by mixed 
private-governmental arrangements? Should the dirty crowded tene- 
ment-housing and shacktowns which are associated with poverty be 
dealt with directly through public activities in housing, or should 
the poverty problem itself be tackled? Complaints are heard about 
the monotony and the inefficiency associated with the new mass sub- 
divisions which spraw] around older cities. Are the existing arrange- 
ments for developing land and housing in Canada incapable of produc- 
ing attractive, economical and socially effective housing arrangements, 
except for the upper middle class and the rich? Does the solution lie 
in governments becoming the developers of land and perhaps the 
builders and owners of housing for a large fraction of the population? 
If the latter, are subsidies required? Given the long tradition of private 
property rights, how are we to preserve some elements ot greenery 
around our cities? Should green belts be developed? The list could 
be expanded almost indefinitely. 

The intention in this essay is not to deal with specific questions 
of public policy regarding cities; rather it is to examine the broad 
mechanisms and institutions that have been used to deal with urban 
growth and change. The search is for a general framework within 
which specific matters may be examined. 


I 
THE MARKET PLACE AS THE PRINCIPAL Crry-BuILDING MECHANISM 


On this continent the development and use of urban land has 
been (and still is) mainly carried out by a decentralized private 
market organization rather than by governments. The “use of urban 
land” refers to the original conversion from a rural to an urban lot 
basis; to the building, owning, and financing, of housing and com- 
mercial and industrial establishments; to the changes in the uses of 
structures and the land on which they stand, and so on. Historically 
the state, mainly through local governments, has provided a minimum 
of public services, such as fire and police protection and public 
schools: also the governments traditionally have organized a modicum 
of social facilities in the form of streets, and for water and sewage 
disposal; these form the spine of the city. In principle the provision 
of or the approval of standards for such services provided a potential 
basis for shaping cities and for the regulation of private activities by 
the state, but more often than not such potential regulatory powers 
were not used in North America. Indeed a common story was of the 
powers of municipalities to provide and finance such social capital 
facilities becoming subservient to the interests of the real estate 
developer. Essentially then, a man could do almost anything he 
pleased with his private urban property. Large old homes could be 
converted into crowded rooming-houses: residences could be made 
into stores or factories; pieces of raw land of varying dimensions 
could be sold without the approval of any authority; a house or store 


could be built in almost any way and in almost any position on a lot, 
irrespective of what else had been built in the area. In fact, if not . 
in law, an almost unbridled laissez-faire system characterized urban - 
land use on this continent at least until the 1920's. 

Real or alleged deficiencies in this approach were adduced a 
long time ago. In statements that are hauntingly like those of 1960, 
Al Smith in the Presidential campaign of 1928 pointed to American 
cities as one of the main problems that American capitalism had not 
dealt with successfully. Coleman Woodbury, who is now almost a 
senior statesman of American urban analysts wrote in 1929: 


For a long time, the brilliant advances in technical and scientific skill 
which have transformed city life blinded most observers to the avoid- 
able wastes and losses which are now quite apparent to even a casual 
student of urban development. Laissez-faire policy can properly be 
charged with a large part of the enormous toll which congestion takes 
daily from business and industry, the disproportioning of urban areas 
among residential, commercial and manufacturing uses, the inadequacy 
of parks and playgrounds, the losses resulting from excessive shifting 
of districts from placing incompatible uses next to one another, the 
unwise speculation in urban sites which costs the families of small 
means millions of dollars annually, and the absence of amenities from 
the greater part of the residential section of cities — all features of urban 
conditions of the present. 


Limitations on the Job of the Market 

The shortcomings of an unregulated private market mechanism 
for organizing activities in cities are considered later, but it should 
be recognized that the job to be done was a limited one, and that 
the system worked tolerably well in some respects and circumstances. 
First, many of the features of our cities are but a reflection of the 
general characteristics of our society; a laissez-faire approach to the 
organization of urban activities cannot be held responsible for such 
general characteristics. Our society generates and sustains consider- 
able inequalities in the distribution of wealth and income; also our 
society holds the value of considerable freedom for the individual 
to use his wealth as he wishes. These tivo features are Firrds ax tal 
to the gradations of housing and land use in « He who can acd 
will pay, gets; he who cannot or will not, does not. If the private 
market place spills out vast differences in the urban environment for 
the rich and for the poor, this is not a critique in itself of the real 
estate market nor of the activities of loeal government. If our society 
wants to alter fundamentally the inequalities of the urban environ- 
ment, only a basic alteration in the distribution of wealth or income 
will do the job. Second, there is an element of “big brotherhood” in 
many of the critiques of the market. People choose more automobiles 
and less housing, more liquor and tobacco and women and less parks 
and art centres and skating rinks, more expensive food and poor 
sewage disposal plants. And the urban market place and governments 
respond to these choices. Critiques of private choices and efforts to 
lead people toward improvement in their private choices and in their 
collective decisions are very useful in our society. But many of the 
social criticisms of the market places go beyond these — to the point 
that the critic is really arguing that he knows better than the people 
what the people ought to have. 


Third, our cities are compared with the grand avenues of Paris 
or modern Rome or the gorgeous parts of Rio de Janeiro or the exciting 
new capital city Brasilia. The implication is that we have nothing 
comparable in the way of city-building of lasting worth’ and beauty. 
While there are many ugly features of our cities and while much 
of our city-building is of only transitory historic interest, it should 
be remembered that it is not all this way. Some of the great parks 
in American and Canadian cities were put together by the efforts 
of private and governmental leadership in days when laissez-faire 
was even more rampant than now. All over Canada one can find 
mixtures of good and bad city-building — good high schools and bad 
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ones, good public libraries and bad ones, surprisingly good art centres 
and horrors, fine transportation arrangements and poor ones, exquisite 
buildings and monstrosities. Individual efforts of leadership have 
made the difference. The classic city beauties of Paris and Rome, 
Rio and Brasilia and many of the beautiful old middle Atlantic towns 
in the United States are the products of autocratic or feudal or aristo- 
cratic_ societies. 

The Economics of Urban Land Use 

The theory of the market place as an organizer of city activities 
is fairly simple in general outline. Any piece of property when com- 
bined with existing or altered sets of improvements may be used in 
a variety of ways — for shopping, storage, industria] plants, or various 
qualities of residence. Given the technology of the day, the availability 
of capital and of people, the levels and distribution of wealth, and the 
choices of people about spending their incomes, each alternative use 
of a property will have expected values. The use that wins out will 
be that which yields the highest value to the owner. Some writers 
take the next step, to assert that the market operating in response to 
these choices will produce an economically efficient structure of cities 
and one which is altered tolerably well to suit changes in the under- 
lying data of a city. For example, if the population of a city grows, 
subdivided land will become scarce and more expensive, and new 
subdivisions will be brought into place; if too much land is being 
subdivided the price of lots will decline, slowing down the conversion 
of land to an urban status. If, through improvements in transporta- 
tion and higher standards of living, the public demands more land per 
residence, then the market will produce this pattern. If more com- 
mercial facilities are demanded, then it is asserted that the market 
will produce these in approximately the right amounts, forms and 
places. Some writers go on to allege that the system produces good 
results not only economically but in other social regards. In other 
words the basic case for a laissez-faire approach to the economic and 
social organization of cities is the same as in the organization of agri- 
culture, the choice of fields of work, and the amounts and ways in 
which automobiles or coffee pots or cheese are produced and distrib- 
uted. 

The General Case for Public Intervention in Regulating Land Use 

The case for a complete laissez-faire approach to the production 
and distribution of goods and services and the distribution of income 
has long been recognized as unsatisfactory; e.g. the determination 
of levels of employment is accepted as a concer of social policy. 
The state intervenes to improve markets which are imperfect. to place 
limits on the exercise of monopoly positions, to modify the distribution 
of wealth and income which the market mechanism tends to generate 
and in many other ways. But one may very well ask why it is that 
the state intervenes much more actively now as regards urban land 
use, housing and transportation, than it does with respect to the 
purchase and use of television sets or refrigerators or liquor? People 
are told that they may or may not subdivide land, they may or may 
not place housing of certain sorts in certain places; they may only 
use their automobiles under certain conditions and so on. What I am 
suggesting is that social interventions in the markets which organize 
urban land uses are more intense than in many other markets and 
presumably there is a case for this. 

The fundamental point about urban land use is the interdepend- 
ence of one use on another. Actions with respect to a particular land 
use influence profoundly the outcomes of the uses of other pieces, and 
vice versa. Thus if a commercial venture is set into an established resi- 
dential area, the value of existing residential uses is altered; on the 
other hand the development of a residential area alters the value of po- 
tential commercial properties which are in or contiguous to the resi- 
dential area. The development of a new transportation artery alters the 
value of land which it serves for various uses. Interdependences in these 
senses are not nearly as important elements affecting the outcomes of 
particular actions in the purchase and use of television sets or refrig- 
erators or the use of cigarettes. The interdependence of urban land 
uses is the fundamental basis of governmental intervention in the 
market processes which organize the use of land in cities. No individual 
can protect his own interest by himself. 

Another aspect of the matter is almost as important. The most 
important feature distinguishing cities from rural villages is the com- 
bination of size and density of population and the wealth that makes 


possible (and often requires) a package of urban services, such as 
running water, sewage disposal, transportation facilities for people 
and goods, mail delivery and so on. Most of these services can only 
be provided economically if a single enterprise provides a particular 
service over large segments of the urban area. Monopoly positions 
are thus inherent in the provision of many urban services and some 
mechanism must be tound to assure that the collective interest is 
served; regulation of franchises or the development of governmental 
enterprises results. Also, the provision of urban services creates urban 
land use values; windfalls are created for some private land holders 
as a result of the provision of particular urban services in particular 
areas. Collectively these may be offset by losses to other private 
holders of land, either because their land has become less valuable 
as a result of the new land development, or because the value of their 
land was premised on urban deveolpment which does not take place, 
or at least not as quickly. Many students of these matters believe, 
however, that the development of urban services is a net creator of 
urban land values beyond the immediate costs of providing the specific 
services. The point here is that both the utility aspects and the 
modification of the structure (and perhaps the level) of urban land 
values represent bases of social intervention in a private market 
mechanism. 

Another basis for social intervention in the markets organizing 
urban land use are the extreme imperfections of the markets in some 
respects and circumstances. First there are the imperfections of know]- 
edge. The individual property owner is usually an amateur; the 
knowledge which he may possess about the nature of his property 
and its potential value is comparatively slight. Even with the best 
market organization which is possible the market would still throw 
up anomalies. The imperfections of knowledge also provide oppor- 
tunities for misrepresentation. The real estate broker is in principle 
the means for bringing an expert professional knowledge to bear on 
the land-use market. Unfortunately, in the past, a large fraction of 
the land developers and real estate organizations consisted of people 
whose motto was Barnum’s “A Fool is Born every Minute”, of people 
who were professionally first cousins to pedlars of phony mining 
stock. House building and house repairs have also been activities 
notorious for biking the pulsic. Markets in which there are great 
imperfections of knowledge do net work very well and it is not sur- 
prising to find social intervention in such circumstances. A National 
Building Code and systematic governmenta: inspections of new struc- 
tures to see that they meet some minimum specified standards bring 
some expertness to bear on the quality of the housing constructed. 
Tight legal obligations on the subdivider of new land provide restraints 
on misrepresentation and fraud, as well as serve other purposes; it 
has become relatively easy to determine what rights and services 
attach to the property one buys, and what restraints on the use of 
contiguous property exist. Attempts to license and professionalize 
the activities of real estate brokers are also directed in part to im- 
proving the honest, expert, broking function which is so terribly 
important in a market dominated by amateurs. 

The land-use market has reacted in a very sluggish way to changes 
in economic circumstances in the past. When a scarcity of serviced 
land or structures has appeared, it usually has taken quite a long time 
to substantially increase the supply; the process of increasing the 
supply, once started, seems to carry on more or less according to its 
own inner dynamic. Thus quite frequently the increases in supply 
continue for some time after the scarcity has disappeared generat- 
ing an excess supply which is comparatively difficult to digest. 
Land prices, the prices of structures, and rentals tend at first to 
zoom upwards and then, in the situation of oversupply, to zoom 
downwards. The typical story has been of great instability in rates 
of development of urban land and structures and of even greater 
instability in the prices of urban land and structures. The last century 
and a half on this continent provides a story of real estate booms and 
collapses over and over again. These instabilities have their origins 
in the general forces which produce long cycles in economic develop- 
ment. However these forces have had a peculiarly severe impact on 
the markets in urban land and structures. Ease of entry, imperfections 
of knowledge, uncertainty about the state of the market, a considerable 
gestation period between the initiation and the realization of efforts 
to increase the supply, the durability of the goods and the short-run 
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irreversibility of changes in supply — all of these appear to play some 


réle in generating the instabilities or in producing unusually serious 
instabilities in land development when they are generated by broad 
economic changes. Premature subdivisions were one of the worst 
results of these instabilities. In the 1920’s for example many North 
American cities had half again as much subdivided urban land as was 
then used. Much of this was serviced using municipal credit. Most 
of the land was heavily mortgaged, yet priced at highly inflated figures. 
When the bubble broke persons with small equities in their land 
holdings lost all; the municipalities could not collect the tax bills; 
the complicated inter-lacing of mortgage arrangements became almost 
impossible to untangle resulting in a maze of clouded titles. The form 
of subdivision was often out of step with the type of land use later 
required. This pattern of prematurity has been repeated many times 
in North America. 
II 
THE R6LE oF GovERNMENTS 


The Réle of the, Private Market and of Governments in City-Building 
in Canada. 


In Canada the réle of the state in influencing land use is very 
much less than in Europe and somewhat less than in the United 
States. However, government influence on city-building has increased 
very greatly during the last twenty-five years. Every province now 
has urban planning legislation and some control over subdividing; 
most local communities influence land use through the zoning legis- 
lation. Municipal credit is used much less frequently now to install 
local services. The various National Housing Acts have brought about 
a virtual revolution in the terms on which new home ownership may 
be initiated, though the mortgage insurance arrangements of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation have been little used 
as a regulatory device so far. In quite a number of cases, federal- 
provincial land assembly projects have been the developers of new 
urban land — that is, the state has replaced the private market as 
the developer of urban residential land to a limited extent in Canada. 
Both federal and provincial arrangements are available in support 
of rental housing; the most commonly used element of these has been 
the public support of private projects by loans of funds at less than 
market rates of interest. A few pilot projects in public housing have 
been carried out, some of these with an explicit subsidy and others 
with minor hidden subsidies. Resources have been made available 


to finance urban studies. Expropriation procedures have been used - 


in a few cases for urban development and redevelopment projects. 
Also a beginning has been made on publicly-supported urban re- 
development schemes, through acquiring, clearing and reselling land. 

Despite all the efforts at improving the urban environment, very 
serious criticisms have been heard recently of the city-building efforts 
in Canada; suggestions that planning has been a failure; other sug- 
gestions that more vigorous positive planning and governmental action 
are required in order to improve our cities. 


pee 
THE PERFORMANCE OF THE REGULATED MARKET IN Land UsE IN CANADA 


A main theme of this essay has been that some of the fundamental 
shortcomings of an unbridled laissez-faire approach to “city-building” 
were recognized quite some time ago even in Canada. Most of the 
urban development during the last twenty years in this country has 
been in a mixed-economy framework of regulated private enterprise. 
The criticisms of our performance during the last two decades thus 
fall substantially on the governmental apparatus. Two possibilities 
exist: the circumstances of urban growth during the last twenty years 
may have been unusual and thus the apparatus of regulation (which 
might be quite satisfactory in normal times) has not had a decent 
chance to work; or, the apparatus has been at fault. If one accepts the 
second alternative, it follows that a revamping of the apparatus or 
a replacement of regulated markets by public enterprises may be 
required. 

In judging the effectiveness of the regulated market development 
of Canadian cities during the last twenty years, it is very important to 
remember the circumstances. At the end of the last war, Canada started 
off with a poorly-housed people in cities that were poorly-equipped 
with social capital facilities; many of the cities were one-man admin- 


istrative shows. The run-down state of our cities was the result of 
many years of neglect during the great depression and six years of 
postponement during the war. The requirements for urban housing 
and services had been masked by the depression and by wartime 
diversions of consumer incomes. Even if the urban population growth 
after 1945 had been no larger than it was in the fifteen preceding 
years, there would have been a massive job of creating housing and 
developing cities and city services after the war. In fact the pace of 
urban growth was twice as high in the fifteen years after 1945 as it 
had been in the fifteen years before that year. The growth in the 
urban use of automobiles was even more rapid. In the circumstances 
one could hardly expect to create an urban environment which was 
vastly better than that which existed in the past. 

Fortunately Canada had developed something of a governmental 
apparatus between 1935 and 1947 to aid and contro] the urban de- 
velopments. Most provinces had planning legislation which provided 
a basis for control over the development of subdivisions, the develop- 
ment of official plans and the exercise of zoning controls. The Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation had developed a pattern of joint 
government-private financing of ordinary residential housing, and 
some schemes for the encouragement of controlled rental or low rental 
housing. The National Housing Code had been developed and it was 
adopted as the standard of building restriction in many municipalities. 
The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation had developed and 
popularized a set of economical housing designs; however much one 
may object to these, they at least meant that a larger fraction of 
Canadian houses were professionally designed. Also, fortunately, out 
of the economic experience of the war, the financial position of most 
municipalities was markedly improved; and thus, following the rules 
of thumb of municipal finance, the municipalities had the capacity to 
undertake and finance many renovations and extensiohs of municipal 
services. Also, fortunately, the principal lending institutions which 
finance housing held much less than their normal complement of 
mortgages at the end of the war, and they were very interested in 
expanding their mortgage portfolios, particularly as the government 
participation in such financing had removed the bad taste that had 
developed in mortgage markets in the 1930's. After a somewhat slow 
start in the early post-war years, the investment in housing and munici- 
pal services in Canada increased substantially, and a tolerably credit- 
able job of city-building took place. 

However much one may criticise the operation of the planning 
apparatus and the housing markets and the governmental arrange- 
ments that have some responsibility for city-building, it should be 
recognized that the Canadian job of city-building after 1945 was 
better than in most like circumstances in our past. The circumstances 
were ripe for a wild speculative boom in the development of urban 
real estate and the subdividing of land; this was certainly the typical 
performance in such circumstances in the past. The booms in the past 
were followed by collapses in urban development, in foreclosures of 
mortgages and the ‘voluntary’ giving. up of property in an effort to 
settle debts, in heavy volumes of uncollected taxes, in cloudy titles 
and so on. While there have been considerable appreciations in the 
value of urban real estate during the past fifteen years, there has been 
nothing comparable to the wild speculations of the past. Nor has 
there been anything like the same proportion of jerry-built housing 
put in place as in like periods of urban boom earlier in our experience. 


A Change in Public Policy Regarding Cities. 

Even when allowances are made for the extraordinary circum- 
stances of city-building during the last fifteen years in Canada and 
when recognition is given to the successes of the planning and other 
governmental apparatus, there still remain questions of modification 
of public policy. Our city-building has been sprawly and lacking in 
amenity; congestion has increased; gross imperfections in the market 
place remain; the redevelopment of older sections of our cities has 
been neglected. Does a general case exist for much more rigorous 
regulation of the market place and for much greater use of public 
enterprises in place of a regulated private apparatus in city-building? 

This writer finds little value in a doctrinaire approach to such 
a question. To justify a position by adducing that it is the free enter- 
prise approach is no argument at all; the question is one of the suit- 
ability of the method to the job. I believe that those jobs of city- 
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building which are done tolerably well most of the time by an un- 
regulated private market mechanism should be left to such a mechan- 
ism. Those jobs which the market, as it stands, does not do very well 
or not well very often, should form the basis of social intervention. 
The intervention should first be an effort to improve the market or 
the environment within which it works so that it may work tolerably 
well. Where, after experimentation with improving the market or when 
a very strong a@ priori case or comparative evidence indicates that the 
market, regulated or unregulatcd, may not do ini jobs of city-building 
well, then we should frantly uso a state enterprise. The poole then 
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ance in economic, social and political respects, on ie part of the 
state enterprise. This general philesophy is based! on the idea that the 
jobs to be done in city-building are extraordinarily complicated and 
changing over time; a governmental administrative apparatus does not 
do these jobs well, at least not within a framework of a rule of law. 

The approach suggested is not a simple one, for it implies that we 
must find out what jobs of city-building are done well and ill by 
various means; it implies that the réle of the market and of government 
activities will be quite different in some circumstances than in others. 
This may be illustrated by considering one area of controversy over 
the existing institutional arrangements, that dealing with the develop- 
ment of new urban land. 


at per for m- 


Land Subdivision as an Example 

One of the principal points of controversy over the réle of gov- 
emments and of the private market is in the development of new 
urban land uses, including the subdividing of land, and the ascertain- 
ing of uses of the land. Woodbury suggested that an unregulated 
laissez-faire approach would produce poor physical layouts, a lack of 
amenity, prematurity, excessive amounts of commercial land, ribbon 
developments, mixtures of conflicting uses, excessive shifting of uses 
and of property values and so on. The exclusive subdivisions which 
were developed in the 1920’s for example, by large development com- 
panies with a continuing interest, with carefully developed deed 
restrictions, were the principal exceptions to these allegations. By 
the end of the 1920's, it appeared that the free enterprise approach 
to city-building could do a good job of developing urban land uses 
for the rich, but for nobody else. 

As to the current situation in Canada, the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Residential Environment operating for the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada is very enlightening. One 
might presume that with the development of zoning laws, subdi- 
vision controls, and the growth of official plans and planning officers, 
and the improvement in mortgage markets and the research and de- 
sign activities of CMHC, most of the old ills of urban land develop- 
ment would be cured. Some have been, but the RAIC inquiry 
suggests that many deficiencics still exist. They complain of the 
monotony of our new subdivisions, of the sprawl, of the absence of 
amenities. Clearly something more than negative planning is required. 
The Architects Inquiry found many subdivisions which were poor and 
some that were good examples of design; they asked what conditions 
accompanied the latter but were absent usually in the former. A 
necessary but not sufficient set of conditions for good design of new 
urban land uses included, in their opinion, development in compara- 
tively large units by organizations that were in the business profes- 
sionally with the intention of continuing such activities for long periods 
of time; imagination and careful planning by the subdivider, having 
regard to services, schools, the siting and mixing of houses, considering 
the subdivision as a whole. These conditions have not been present 
very often. 

The RAIC inquiry suggests a much more vigorous use of govern- 
ment land assembly arrangements in the future; that is, of state enter- 
prises to replace the government-regulated private enterprises as the 
developer of new urban land. In effect they are saying that the efforts 
to produce a reasonably decent job of city-building in the development 
of new urban land and new housing by means of regulating the private 
market are a failure; though they may have cleaned up some of the 
old ills of the laissez-faire approach to urban land development, they 
have not dealt with the whole of some minimum list of jobs, except 
for the rich, who, presumably can take care of themselves. 

Let’s look at the land assembly approach, for it presents most 
aspects of the general problem of state versus private activity in cities. 


First, the land assembly schemes put governments into the position 
of acquiring, planning, subdividing, servicing and selling urban land. 
Such projects are mainly to serve families in the middle ranges of in- 
come. Second, the objectives are mixed ones. In part the conception 
is that the land assembly approach can do a better job in developing 
land for people in the middle ranges of family income than the private 
market can do. Because the projects are sizeable ones, with a con- 
tinuing interest on the part of the development authority, more 
thought and concern is given to the design of the layout than a private 
developer may give. Presumably, hecause of the participation of the 
local authorities in land essembiy projects, the choice of land to sub- 
divide and the layout and servicing may be made to fit better into 
the overall pattern of city-development. Most important, however, 
serviced residential lots may be cheaper than under private develop- 
ments; this mainly depends on the land assembly project obtaining 
control over raw land on favourable terms; that is, governments have 
to take speculative positions in undeveloped land. Third, most land 
assembly projects are subsidized. Much of the apparent cheapness 
of lots in a land assembly project is due to the ‘subsidization. Public 
authorities may acquire land at one point of time and develop it much 
later; they do not charge interest on their investment in the raw land 
as a cost to the land assembly project. Land assembly projects are 
mainly financed by the use of the federal government credit; the 
interest rates on the capital costs of development are thus much less 
than the comparable rates which the private developer must pay. 
Much of the efforts of design of the subdivision, organization of the 
venture, and sale of the lots are supplied by governments to the land 
assembly projects at no cost or at a nominal cost. 

A case may be made for subsidizing land assembly projects for 
the middle income groups of the community, but let us be clear as to 
what we are doing. This writer would prefer that land assembly 
projects be not subsidized. The state might very well be a speculator 
in urban land, selling land assembly lots at market values; if they 
make profits out of such schemes, the returns could be used to meet 
some of the indirect costs of urban growth and to improve public 
facilities for the whole community. Fourth, the land assembly projects 
are an interesting mixture of public and private activity — usually 
the government participation is limited to developing and retailing 
building lots on which individuals build houses through private chan- 
nels. Is the monotony of the housing less; its physical structure and 
appearance better; the sense of community more developed in land 
assembly arrangements than in private developments? It is very hard 
to know for sure. Certainly, land assembly arrangements do not 
produce universally good and attractive housing. Some streets may 
be charming and attractive and others a mess. There is, in general, 
more variety in the housing than in a builder's tract, but that is about 
all. Finally, even if the land assembly projects thus far have been a 
moderate success, it does not necessarily follow that their extension 
would meet with equal success. Such projects have represented a small 
fraction of the urban land development; they have served a very useful 
réle as examples of thoughtful planning and as a public counter to 
urban land speculation. But if the bulk of the urban land was de- 
veloped in this way, the results might be quite different. In this 
country the real drive for such ventures is federal and that is the 
source of finance. But the responsibility for local government and 
urban land development is provincial. Federal-provincial-local part- 
nerships have been the vehicle for land assembly projects; but the 
compromises involved, and the reluctance of the federal authorities 
to make an effective use of their powers has resulted in a rather flabby, 
lowest-common denominator approach to such projects. 

A Final. Note 

The development of new urban land is but one example of the 
various tasks of city-building. I believe that an excellent case exists 
for increased use of the land assembly schemes as a technique of 
developing new urban land, though some deficiencies have been sug- 
gested in the current use of the technique. For each other major field 
of city-building I suggest that much study of the existing institutions 
and their work must be made; that alternative mechanisms for doing 
jobs should be considered; and that a philosophy of enlightened 
economic pragmatism be applied to revisions of public policy con- 
cemed with “city-building” in Canada. 


1 Coleman Woodbury. “Sone Suggested Charges in the Control of Urban Develorsment’. 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, August, 1929, p. 249. 


14. COMMUNITY PLANNING AND HOUSING: STEP-CHILDREN 


OF CANADIAN FEDERALISM 
H. Peter Oberlander 


| aoe the physical form and content of cities to improve 

living in them has a long tradition; town planning as the art of 
bringing order out of chaos was fathered by the Greeks. Hippodamus is 
credited with inventing the gridiron street system and Plato as well as 
Aristotle held strong views on optimum city size and its formal layout. 
The Romans through their vast engineering skill made the city an 
efficient and sanitary operation and began to codify urban life through 
laws and regulations. These ancient civilizations, just as every civil- 
ization since, learned that satisfactory urban life depends on effective 
urban planning and that the community acting on its own behalf with 
its own political strength must implement any plan for its future with 
courage and conviction. 

The complexity of the modern urban community and the variety 
of problems besetting it today, demand a comprehensive and total 
approach to the governmental framework within which any solution 
must fit. A centralized or unitary form of government, such as in the 
United Kingdom, provides an evident integration of all governmental 
affairs since they emanate from one source of power. It is characteristic 
of a federally constituted country that the totality of public power for 
public action is not vested with any one single level of authority but 
is divided at least between two. 

This sharing of responsibilities and powers, and hence of the 
initiative to act, has been a source of strength as well as weakness in 
the historic evolution of governmental functions in Canada. In dealing 
with the complex problems of urban growth which are besetting Can- 
adian cities, this division of power has been a decided weakness; in 
fact it has been a severe handicap frustrating any comprehensive 

. approach to solving urban problems. Constitutionally Canadian cities 
are creatures of their respective provinces, hence all matters concerv- 
ing their well-being are provincial responsibilities in the first instance. 
However, many of these have been delegated to the local authorities 
in the hope that they can deal with them adequately and thereby 
relieve the provitice of some of its constitutional obligations. Compre- 


‘hensive planning for the use and regulation of land within the city’s 


boundary is one of those delegated responsibilities. 

It is the contention of this paper that although the power to plan 
is a local responsibility, the power to implement these plans demands 
concerted and integrated action of all levels of government, muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal. The federal government has several 
strong and persuasive powers affecting the physical development of 
Canadian cities. Perhaps the strongest and most clearly revealed in 
the character and form of post-war Canadian cities are those in the 
field of housing. Through the National Housing Act and related 
legislation, the federal government has substantially influenced the 
nature and size of Canadian cities. Some say it has created post- 
war Canadian cities, particularly their burgeoning suburbs, and has 
done so without adequate reference to the aspirations of the local com- 
munities. This lack of reference is by no means the exclusive fault 
of one level of government or another, but seems built into our system 
of public policy formulation. 


The Case Examined 

During the twenty-five years since the first national housing legis- 
lation was passed, policies and programmes of the federal housing 
agency have been guided by a sequence of changing and short term 
goals. The first five years were influenced by the economic depression 
of the ‘thirties. The 1935 Act and subsequent legislation in 1937 were 
intended to create employment and repair a badly strained system 
of economic institutions that traditionally had provided house con- 
struction funds and credit. During World War II federal action was 
geared to housing war workers quickly, cheaply and with a minimum 
of critical labour and materials. During the post-war decade, these 
latter operations were continued and extended to house returned 
soldiers. More recently the federal government has been concerned 
with providing loans and mortgage insurances to the rising tide af 
ipostwar new households stemming from the rapid industrial expansion 
across the country. arte 
In nearly all these operations federal housing policies and pro- 
grammes have been under a severe political and administrative handi- 
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cap. Housing, as a field of public action, is a provincial responsibility 
under the Section 92 clause “property and civil rights” of the British 
North America Act. Consequently, the federal agency in establishing 
and administering a national programme could only deal with the 
provinces and not with the local communities concerned. However, 
problems of housing and community planning generally are local 
matters, therefore some friction resulted. Each level of government 
failed to understand fully the repercussions of federally aided housing 
upon municipal services and institutions. The federal power over 
matters of housing and community planning is the power of superior 
finances; the provincial power is based on the actual and interpreted 
constitutional division of jurisdictions. To deal effectively with the 
problems of growing urban communities, these public powers over 
urban development ought to be combined or at least closely related 
administratively. Each will achieve its objectives more effectively and 
considerable administrative integration can result; planning urban 
Canada can become a purposeful positive process implementing public 
concem for a better way of life. Perhaps the most effective way of 
formulating an appropriate administrative machinery is to clarify, 
in the first instance, the difficulties that this integration will have to 
overcome and the objectives that it is to attain. A study of the history 
of housing policies and programmes in Canada during the last twenty- 
five years and close observation of the current planning process at 
municipal level reveal three major considerations. 


a) The essentially conservative nature of federalism is a stumbling 
block to governmental action on behalf of planning comprehensive 
urban development. 


b) The rapidly growing direct financial stakes in Canadian cities by 
the respective federal and provincial governments make it essen- 
tial, in their own self-interest, that they support a continuing réle 
of local government in achieving better cities through compre- 
hensive community planning. 


c) If local government is to carry out its traditional responsibilities 
in planning and guiding urban development, it needs a strength- 
ened political and fiscal framework. 

These three ideas deserve some elaboration: 


Overcome the conservative nature of federalism: 


Federal government is government divided between two levels 
of administration, each constitutionally assigned a sphere of respon- 
sibilities. The development of urban communities and the public 
aids currently available to achieve orderly growth concern both gov- 
emments, as well as the delegated level of administration, the muni- 
cipality. Consequently, public concern for urban development neces- 
sitates co-ordinated government action of the three levels of admin- 
istration and active co-operation to achieve the social, economic and 
physical goals the community has set itself. The problem is not only 
to consolidate the federal government's administration in housing or 
streamline municipal action for town planning under provincial laws, 
but to establish a framework of continued co-operation of the three 
governments in their joint efforts to improve urban Canada. 

The constitutional history of federal-provincial relations is charac- 
terized by the emphasis upon the respective powers and privileges 
allocated to each level of government at Confederation. The allocation 
of powers inherent in the British North America Act, and the initial 
interpretation of these powers, seem to have worked fairly well during 
the first thirty years of Confederation. The frictions between the 
federal and provincial governments that have beset their relations 
since then have been intensified by the fact that the British North 
America Act does not provide for an orderly method of adjusting 
the allocation of powers. The emphasis during the numerous domin- 
ion-provincial relations conferences was on re-allocation and simi- 
larly re-apportioning of sources of revenue. The fundamental concept 
that guided the Fathers of Confederation in allocating powers be- 
tween the two governments was that all matters of national import- 
ance ought to be legislated by central government and matters of 
local importance at provincial level. It is nearly impossible to separate 


all the many government activities into “federal” and “provincial” 
or to leave out of this allocation municipal government and its admin- 


istrative significance. Consequently, it appears far more important 
and more fruitful in resolving federal-provincial problems af admin- 
istration to create opportunities for joint action between the two 
governments and bring municipal administration into this co-opera- 
tive process. It is no longer possible to divide public concern for 
the growth of urban Canada between federal and provincial consti- 
tutional powers, nor indeed, desirable, since most matters demand 
the combined resources and public powers of both administrative 
levels operating in conjunction with the municipalities. Rather than 
prolong the 30 to 40 years’ discussion about which levels of govern- 
ment ought to be responsible for this or that service, we should re- 
cognize that the growing complexity of interrelationship in many 
public activities demands continued co-operation of all levels of admin- 
istration. Undoubtedly, there are many aspects of public concern that 
can readily be assigned to one of the two senior governments, but in 
the field of housing and community planning it is collaboration and 
joint action that is needed. Thereby the national fiscal strength of the 
federal government can be combined with the proximity and respon- 
siveness to local needs of the provincial and municipal governments. 
Their fundamental responsibilities for local affairs is thereby respected 
and indeed strengthened through national financial power. 

In order to facilitate this co-operation it ought to be formalized 
by creating a permanent administrative framework; the federal and 
provincial governments ought to establish a series of Urban Develop- 
ment Boards to deal with all matters of planning and housing where 
joint action of the two levels of government is involved. There would 
be one board for each province, or ten boards across Canada, jointly 
and severally responsible in each case to the federal and provincial 
governments, acting as partners. 

These boards would permit the federal-provincial partnership to 
guide and encourage jointly the orderly development of Canadian 
communities. Between them thev would possess the totality of legis- 
lative authority which, combined, would allow each, within its own 
sphere in co-operation with the other, to achicve the complete power 
of regulation that may be desired. 

A board’s function would be twofold: 


(1) administration of the National Housing Act and related . 
federal statutes (e.g. the Veterans’ Land Act) provincially; 


(2) administration of the provincial Town Planning Act and 
related provincial statutes (e.g. the Slum Clearance Act). 


The latter responsibility would include: 
(a) Provision of professional community planning service for all 
non-municipally organized communities in the province. 


(b 


~~ 


Positive leadership for all community planning activities 
within the established municipalities; specifically, examina- 
tion of and advice upon all municipally prepared ‘official 
plans’ for submission to and approval by the Provincial 
Minister. 

Co-ordination of community planning programmes and 
actions between related municipalities, especially in metro- 
politan areas. 

Collection, clearance and co-ordination of provincially and 
regionally significant planning data; specifically acting as a 
clearance house for nationally, provincially and locally col- 
lected social and economic statistics and land-use survey 
information. 


(c) 


(d) 


Urban Development Boards would enable relevant senior gov- 
ermental policies and programmes, such as federal aids to housing 
or site selection for crucial public works, to be integrated closely with 
local objectives for community development. These boards would be 
agencies of ‘administrative management’ and as such would be able 
to overcome the excessively conservative nature of federalism exempli- 
fied by the separation and compartmentalization of the public admin- 
istrative process. 

Support a Continuing Réle of Local Government: 

Urban Development Boards would be provincial boards, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the iegislature through the respective 
Minister of Municipal Affairs (or Minister of Planning and Develop- 
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ment, whenever a separate Planning Department exists). This basic 
responsibility recognizes and respects the provincial constitutional 
jurisdiction over community planning and related aspects. 

However, Urban Development Boards would also be designated 
by the federal government as its agents to administer federal housing 
legislation in each province. This would allow a locally-oriented 
federal government activity to be decentralized without sacrifiicing 
the superior federal financial strength. (This federal-provincial rela- 
tionship would parallel the arrangements made for Produce Marketing 
Boards, which, after considerable litigation, have been accepted as 
constitutionally permissible.) An Urban Development Board would 
be appointed, as it were, as an agent for the federal government as 
well as acting as a provincial agency. This arrangement would enable 
it to combine in its administrative procedure federal and provincial 
policies and powers. 

The province should be required to select at least three of a pro- 
posed seven-member board from among those recommended by the 
federal government. (A chairman would be elected annually from 
among the members.) In addition the province ought to include in 
its appointments one member of the provincial Union of Municipal- 
ities, perhaps its president, as a statutory requirement. Also the board 
should be required to co-opt one further member to its ranks when- 
ever problems considered affect a specific municipality exclusively. 

Such Urban Development Boards would be strengthened by the 
provision of a professionally qualified staff secretariat, exercising all 
executive functions of the board, headed by an executive secretary and 
directly responsible to the chairman. Staffs for these secretariats 
could be recruited from the existing regional offices of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation and the respective provincial depart- 
ments of planning, thereby maintaining continuity of administration 
and technical experience. 

The staff secretariat would exercise jointly the duties previously 
assigned to each of the above agencies, with considerable extension 
in the field of community planning. In administrative matters it would 
act as a bridge between the provincial and federal departments con- 
cerned with urban development and the municipalities. 

Strengthen Local Government: 

The postwar decade has seen considerable expansion in planning 
budgets in many Canadian cities, particularly the large metropolitan 
areas. However, a system of incentive grants-in-aid would enable 
every municipality throughout Canada, regardless of its size, to obtain 
competent technical advice and develop its own machinery and pro- 
gramme of community planning. Such grants-in-aid ought to be made 
by the federal-provincial partnership through the Urban Development 
Boards for the following purposes: 


1. To encourage expenditures on a particular activity that the 
provinces desire to promote. Planning would thus be stimulated as 
a broad social service available to all communities within every prov- 
ince. Although it would remain an optional municipal service, it 
would be supported by powerful incentives for action. Federal-prov- 
incial joint financial support would demonstrate the value and im- 
portance the two levels of government attach to community planning 
locally. It would invest planning with considerable prestige and dispel 
any lingering doubts of the value or validity of planning as a legiti- 
mate part of local government. 

2. To assist municipalities to meet costs of essential services. Many 
local authorities have established a minimum community planning 
programme and retained staff for professional advice. This staff func- 
tion ought to be enlarged and closely integrated with the other land 
development operations of municipalities. The additional financial 
cost involved should be borne by the partnership in the interest of 
fully effective community planning and in relation to their own grow- 
ing public investment in buildings and services in these communities. 


3. To induce municipalities to attain minimum standards of per- 
formance. Community planning as a technical service of local gov- 
emment is practised with a widely varying degree of competence 
and interpretation. The partnership through the Urban Development 
Boards could establish standards of professional practice and en- 
courage local authorities to adopt and apply them. 


4. To equalize the burden of maintaining certain services as 
between municipalities of varying financial capacities. Through its 
superior Rnanctal resources the partnership could support a minimum 
level of community planning throughout the provinces or between 
provinces; thereby it would assure that the need for planning could 
be met by every community with a relatively equal tax burden upon 
all tax-payers. 

In fulfilling these purposes grants-in-aid would strengthen local 
government materially. Every municipality would be enabled to per- 
form the local planning function effectively and thereby discharge one 
of the most significant and appropriate services assigned to it. 


The grants-in-aid system could be based on arrangements similar 
to the current provincial-federal partnership for securing low-rent 
housing. Under the National Housing Act, Section 36, the federal 
government can supply 75 per cent and the province 25 per cent of 
funds necessary to buy land and build housing for sale or rent as a 
joint enterprise. The province in tum is entitled to split its share with 
the municipality where the land is to be developed or the housing to 
be built, in any way it sees fit. These financial arrangements could 
form the precedent for a joint grants-in-aid programme for community 
planning. Upon application, each municipality would be entitled to 
annual grant-in-aid payments through the Urban Development Boards, 
the cost being shared by the federal and provincial partnership; in 
this case, however, the inverse ratio appears more valid: 25 per cent 
by the federal government and 75 per cent by the provinces. This 
reversed ratio would express the fact that community planning is a 
provincial responsibility in accordance with the British North America 
Act division of powers. 


Since the conditional grants would be geared to stimulate com- 
munity planning where it does not yet exist and to encourage and 
extend it where municipal governments have started on their own, 
it is important to base them on a formula that will be meaningful in 
terms of the planning needs of small communities as well as large 
ones. Furthermore, grants-in-aid for planning ought to be based on 
the need for comprehensive planning and not upon a single or isolated 
element of municipal] administration. It ought to reflect fully the 
complexity of urban growth and its problems as part of municipal 
government. Yet grants-in-aid should be based on a formula which 
is flexible and simple, so as to create an easy and fair framework for 
provincial-municipal and federal co-operation. 

This system of grants-in-aid supported through federal and 
provincial funds and administered by a joint agency, province by 
province, attempts to combine senior governmental fiscal strength 
with local or close to local administration. The proper development 
of urban Canada is of wider-than-local interest and yet it can only 
be guided and controlled effectively at the community level. Grants- 
in-aid would encourage municipalities to engage in a broad planning 
process and thereby strengthen local self-government in one of the 
vital and meaningful functions of local governmental administration. 

In summary, the continuing and orderly growth of urban Canada 
demands co-ordinated and joint action by the totality of all public 
powers, particularly the federal, provincial and local governments. 
It is not a question of whose responsibility the cities and their prob- 
lems are — it is clearly a joint and multiple responsibility and nothing 
short of the complete range of fiscal, political and administrative 
resources of the three levels of government will be effective in dealing 
with the interlocking problems of Canadian urban centres. The com- 
plexities of urban life are particularly evident in Canada’s metro- 
politan areas and here the splintered and fragmentary administrative 
responsibilities are clearly blocking any rational approach towards 
solving difficulties. The multiplicity of overlapping jurisdictions of 
governmental and quasi-governmental agencies must be overcome 
if living and working in these metropolitan centres is to be improved 
commensurate with our growing insights into social and human aspi- 
rations. Urban Development Boards may be one device whereby joint 
action can become a reality and achieve an integrated approach to- 
wards the formulation of policy and its implementation through joint 
programmes and projects within the existing constitutional and statu- 
tory framework. 


15. THE HOUSING CRISIS AND 
Wylie Freeman 


Introduction 


Ata time when public welfare in many fields 
is an increasing concern of government, 

the two senior governments, federal and 
provincial, have failed to provide adequate 
shelter for citizens. Two major cost elements 
have priced housing out of reach of both 
low-income families (defined in Toronto as 
those earning under $6000 per annum) and 
the middle income group ($6000 to $8500). 
The first is the cost and availability of 
mortgage funds. These are determined by 
federal government policy and leading in- 
stitutions. The second is the cost of land, the 
responsibility for which lies ultimately with 
the provincial government, since municipal- 
ities by constitution are their ‘“‘creatures”’. 
With particular reference to Toronto, some 
of these specific problem areas will be 
identified, and solutions suggested for 
revision of policy. 


The need for action by both levels of govern- 
ment is revealed by a summation of the 
housing situation in Canada and particularly 
Metropolitan Toronto. Firstly the volume of 
Canadian residential construction has drop- 
ped significantly below the recommended 
levels of 190,000 new units per annum, as 
calculated by the Economic Council of 
Canada. In 1967, 164,000 units were pro- 
duced and in 1966 only 135,000. Canada as 
one of the richest and fastest growing coun- 
tries stands twelfth among Western nations 
in the ratio of housing starts to population 
growth behind Britain, West Germany, Italy 
and France. Approximately 100 immigrants 
per week enter Toronto alone, many of whom 
are forced to double up with relatives and 
friends before entering the housing market. 


Rising Cosis 


As a result of the rapid population influx and 
the failure of new residential building to 
keep pace, costs of both new and older 
housing have risen rapicly in the last two to 
three years. The Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto has completed a study 
of budget expenditure for a typical family of 
four. In the 50's housing accounted for 25% 
of the household budget, by 1964 this had 
risen to 28.6% and by 1957 reached 37.3%. 
This figure was derived from current rentais 
for 3-bedroom apartments and in this sense 
the study was somewhat academic since 
very few of these exist. The average vacancy 
rate for some 330,000 apartment units in 
Metro last year was 1% compared to rates 
for example of 10% in Chicago. 
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The housing problem is particularly acute 
for the low income family. At the present 
time there are 10,400 families on the waiting 
list for public housing in Metro. Toronto is 
one of the very few cities in North America 
forced to provide family hostels for the 
homeless. Robert B. Bradley, Executive 
Director of the Toronto Housing Authority 
reports that an average of 15 people enter 
these each day. In most American cities, 
with higher vacancy rates it is possible to 
place homeless families in apartments under 
rent supplement schemes. Of the number of 
families that left the Toronto Housing 
Authority’s public housing in 1967 to rerent, 
55% are now forced to double up. When one 
reflects that perhaps the greatest factor 
contributing to the social problems of the 
family is directly attributable to inadequate 
housing, the total costs to society, both 
economic and social, far exceed initial dollar 
and cent costs. Yet government participation 
in the field of subsidized housing is almost 
non-existent. The Canadian Welfare Council 
estimates that 50°% of Canadians need some 
public assistance to obtain decent shelter 
and yet in Canada there are only 50,000 
public!y owned low rental units — less than 
1% of Canadian dwellings. 


The essential problem in the housing market 
becomes evident in a study of the 10,000 
properties offered on the market at the 
present time in Metro. As regards new hous- 
ing, 17% ofthe units cost under $16,000. 
22.9% between $16,000 and $22,500, 31.9% 
between $22,500 and $30,000 and 43.5% 
over $30,000. The average cost of anew 
home as of January 31, 1968 stands at 
$32,000. The high price of new homes has 
maintained and even increased the value of 
older homes, 2s a cansequerice the market 
price in resales is not much lower. Far ex- 
ample, only 7.4% for sale are in the $10,000 
to $15.000 price range as Conipared to the 
34% in the 20.000 to $25,000 range and 
15% above $30.000. The aver>ge cost of 
resales in Toronta is mow $25.009. It is in 
order then that the N.H.A. policy can now 
be assessed in light of current house prices. 


N.H.A. Policy 


Out of the urgent need for housing immedi- 
ately following the war, the National Housing 
Act was enacted and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation established to 
administer the Act. The introduction of a 
standard Canadian interest rate on mort- 
gages and the extension of the term to 25 
years did much to enhance the housing 


situation at a time when rates varied greatly, 
(generally higher in rural areas) and terms 
were an average length of ten years. 


By 1957, the N.H.A. interest rate had risen 
by 1% to 5% %, and ceilings on loans were 
set at $13,000. Since the average cost of 

a new home in Toronto at that time was 
approximately $15,000 with a small down 
payment the borrower had no need of a 
second mortgage and could carry the new 
home for $104.36 per month, including an 
estimated $300 annual property tax. By 1967, 
because the flow of mortgage money was 
decreasing, the N.H.A. rate had risen 3% % 
to 654 % and ceilings on loans to $18,000. 
However, the average cost of anew home 
was $30,000. Assuming a $5,000 down pay- 
ment, $600 annual property tax, a second 
mortgage of $7000 at 15% and an $18,000 
N.H.A. mortgage. the monthly carrying 
charge was $279.59 per month, an increase 
of 168.3%. In contrast, average family in- 
come rose 46.6% in the same period of time. 


Although the prospective owner's situation 
was much better in 1957 than now, the lower 
income levels were still deprived of any 
government assistance as regards home 
ownership. Compared to the average family 
income of $4,025. the average income level 
of N.H.A. borrowers was $5,798. in Toronto. 
Only 2% of N.H.A. home owner borrowers 
came from the lower third of family income 
groups. Moreover, N.H.A. mortgaging for 
older homes was not availabe unti! 1965. 


The dictum, ‘‘socialism for the rich, free en- 
‘terprise forthe poor" centainly applied to 
the 50's and in no smal! way vas responsible 
for many of our current housing problems. 
The dictum is still applicable. For example, 
CMHC presently allows a maximum 27% 
gross debt service based on the borrower's 
salary. At this rate, the buyer of the average 
new home in Toronto paying $279.50 per 
month in carrying charges, would have to 
earn over $12,000 per annum. Of course, this 
example assumes that this is the buyer's 
first horne and that he hes no other source 
of money such as an inheritance. If the 
buyer was able to get a full N.H.A. loan and 
has enough money to cover the difference in 
the cost of the new home he would still need 
an income of $8,500 for carrying charges of 
about $200 per month. On this basis 85% of 
the salary earners in Toronto are ineligible 
to get an N.H.A. loan. An irony in regard to 
to loan ceilings is that as the price of the 
home increases, and presumably the salary 
of the buyer, the more chance he will have 
of getting the full loan amount. 
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~ cause of the high risk involved. Active par- 


Loan Limit Too Low 


Until December 1966, N.H.A. loans were 
granted for new residential construction 
only, including single family, high rise and 
horizontal multiple units. Legislation was 
finally introduced in 1966 for N.H.A. loans to 
a maximum of $10,000 to permit the refi- 
nancing of existing dwellings. Because of 
stringent requirements, including an ex- 
penditure on the part of the applicant of 
$1,000 before becoming eligible for a loan, 
the provision has been little used in the 
Metro area. As is the case with new homes, 
the loan limit is unrealistically low. 


A table from the latest Toronto Real Estate 
Board report ‘Estimated Costs of New Bun- 
galows — 1964-66” indicates the great 
disparity in home costs throughout Canada. 
For example prices range from a low in 
Chicoutimi of $13,853 in 1966 to Toronto’s 
high of $23,056. !t would seem reasonable 
that the N.H.A. ceiling should likewise reflect 
the $10,000 price differential, in order to be 
a more effective instrument in promoting 
home ownership. 


Butter Subsidies Better 


Federal government participation in housing 
for the low-income family earning under 
$6,000 has similarly been insufficient. 
Evidence of this is indicated by the present 
waiting lists for public housing. At a recent 
Community Planning Association Confer- 
ence it was pointed out that the federal 
government spends two dollars per person 
per annum in Canada to subsidize butter, 
while it spends 18¢ per person per annum 
to subsidize housing. 


A discussion of N.H.A. urban renewal legis- 
lation and the sociological implications of 
public housing is outside the scope of this 
paper, but suffice it tosaythat the majority 
of families plan and save for the day when 
home ownership will be possible. In fact, 
eventual home ownership is encouraged by 
rent scales.families earning over $6,500 in 
O.H.C. housing pay 30% of their income for 
rent. Mr. Bradley of the Toronto Housing 
Authority cites several cases of families with 
cornbisied incomes of over $6,000 who have 
saved for a honie, however, modest, and are 
now frustrated in their aitempt by the in- 
creased N.H.A. rate. Tenants in some O.H.C. 
projects paying $220 per month are remain- 
ing because it is difficu!t to find anything 
cheaper on the open market. As pointed out 
earlier there are some properties on the 
market in older areas of the city available to 
this income group which would be much 
cheaper to carry on a monthly basis than 
their present rent, but financing is difficult to 
obtain since institutional lenders will not 
grant mortgages to low income groups be- 


ticipation in this area by C.M.H.C. in the 
form of direct lending might prove more 
effective and could complement moneys 
presently devoted to urban renewal. 


Limited Dividend Legislation 


Another method introduced recently to 
bridge the gap has been the reinactment of 
the limited dividend ‘egislation, Section 16 
of the National Housing Act. !n return fora 
low interest rate,6%%, and a 50 year term, 
the builder agrees to limit his return to 5% 
and C.M.H.C. have the authority to set the 
rent scale, C.M.H.C. reports that response 
has been high since December 1967, pos- 
sibly because of the high cost of mortgage 
money. More active involvement by C.M.H.C. 
in granting loans to non-profit building or- 
ganizations such as churches, and coopera- 
tive building societies could also.increase 
the amount of housing available to the 
middle income bracket. 


The foregoing was an attempt to study some 
of the implications of N.H.A. policy in the 
light of increased costs and a higher interest 
rate necessitated by a shortage of capital in 
the mortgage market. It is understandable, 
however, that C.M.H.C. were unwilling to 
become avastlending empire. By raising the 
N.H.A. rate, enough private capital was en- 
couraged into the mortgage field so that their 
own limited funds, closely regulated by the 
government in view of inflationary trends, 
could be entirely devoted to public housing 
and limited dividend housing. This then 
limited the C.M.H.C. role in other areas to 
the insuring of loans made by approved 
lenders. This produced a healthier market, 
freed to a greater extent from the govern- 
mental regulation of housing as an “‘eco- 
nomic tap”. 

Until the present “inflation psychology” and 
the average 4¥2% annual increase in cost of 
living subsidies high interest rates will pre- 
vail. Changing the N.H.A. term from a fixed 
25 year term to a policy of allowing for re- 
newal of mortgages every 5 years will not 
solve the problem: Most institutional lenders 
charge 82% to 9% evenon 5 year mort- 
gages at the present time. Extending the 
term to 40 years may force interest rates up 
again and add to the inflationary trends. A 
revamping of the present legislation with the 
introduction of more realistic loan limits and 
ensuring that mortgages are available to the 
lower income groups, even if done by direct 
lending, may hcip the problem on a short 
term basis. However, it is only by recognizing 
the major cause of the rise in residential 
prices that the situation in the long term 
view will be eased. 


Land Cost 


A. E. Diamond of Cadillac Construction 


points out that in 1950 the cost of land for an 
apartment building was $500 per unit. In 
1967 the same land cost $2,000 to $2,500 per 
unit, a net increase of 400 to 500%. A single 
family lot costing $4,000 in 1956 has risen 

in price to between $12,000 and $16,000 fora 
similar lot today. According to the latest 
report of the Toronto Real Estate Board, the 
average price of a bungalow lot in Metro 
now is $8,306, the highest price in Canada. 
The cost of land, a direct factor in the type 
of building erected, has been one of the 
causes of the shift to high rise building. It is 
obviously poor economics to put a $15,000 
house on a $12,000 lot. Another problem is 
that as the price of land increases, less 
capital is available for the building. 


The institutional lenders have influenced 
land use policy and contributed to the cost 
of land by their conservative approach to new 
ideas. For example, it was proposed to have 
a series of high-rise apartments surrounding 
the Don Mills Shopping Center. At the time 
this was a radical departure from the norm 
with the result that the institutional lenders 
would not forward funds, which ultimately 
led to the building of a conservative series 
of 3 storey walk-ups at a prime location for 
high density development. One of the first 
integrated communities of row houses, 
maisonettes and apartments, Flemingdon 
Park, likewise was not able to obtain funds 
from the institutional lenders. Mortgage 
companies encourage the building of more 
expensive homes by imposing certain 
regulations, since big houses on ample lots. 
are considered a better risk ihan small 
homes on small lots. 


Some solutions to the land cost problem may 
suggest themselves by a brief analysis of 
land consumption trends in the last 10 to 15 
years, One ofthe major sources ofthe prob- 
lem was, and still is, the division of the Metro 
area into a series of partially self-governing 
municipalities, supporting themselves on a 
property tax base. CMHC policy, requiring 
4,000 square foot minimum lot sizes and 
giving loans for new housing only, abetted 
each municipality’s emphasis of residential 
development aimed only at middle and 
upper income families. Minimum lot sizes 
are often set at 6,000 square feet by the 
municipality, as lot size become a financial 
device to increase assessment. Moreover, 
the magic 60-40 ratio of residential to com- 
mercial and industrial assessment leads to 
the practice of ‘fiscal zoning’’, whereby un- 
improved land is zoned to serve essentially 
fiscal objectives, thus preventing coordina- 
ted and comprehensive land development,__, 
The implication of property tax as a source 
of revenue hinders the development of the 
row house and maisonette as a response to 
high land prices while still providing on the 
ground accommodation for families. For 
example, the municipality of Scarborough 
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Planning Board calculated that while it 
gained $38.54 in total tax contributions over 
costs for public school education for each 
apartment unit, it loses $193.30 for each 
maisonette or row house. Another munici- 
Pality found that a group of town houses 
assessed at $3,500 a unit produced $200 per 
unit in tax revenue. However, each unit has 
an average of 1¥%2 children and it costs an 
average of $750 a year to educate each 
child. As a result of higher education and 
servicing costs, land zoned for this type of 
development is often at a premium, and in 
many municipalities maximum permissible 
densities are set at 15 to 17 units to the 
acre. However, architects have produced 
successful row housing schemes with as 
high as 35 units the acre. 


Tax Discourages Improvement 


In the older areas of Metropolitan Toronto 
tax tends to discourage rehabilitation and 
improvement of private property. It rewards 
those who permit their property to depre- 
ciate into slums with decreased tax liabilities 
and penalizes those who improve their prop- 
erty with higher tax assessments. It would 
make more sense to increase taxes on prop- 
erties causing more cost to the city; the 
decaying firetrap not the new fireproof 
building should pay more public service tax. 
This might involve taxing the land and not 
buildings, asystem that would tend to dis- 
courage land speculation by forcing re- 
development or sale. 


The lure of the tax revenue yielded by apart- 
ment buildings encourages this form of 
development to have priority over a com- 
prehensive plan based on demographic 
considerations. The Toronto Real Estate 
Board reports that the growing number of 
apartment houses is eroding the supply of 
lower priced single houses. In 1967, the 
number of single houses was decreased by 
800. This is producing a situation in which 
the family, particularly the lower income 
family, is prevented from living near the 
central area. Both apartments and other 
forms of lower density housing are needed 
in central areas. A report recently issued by 
the Toronto Housing Authority indicates that 
96% of the wage earners in the Authority’s 
public housing works in the city proper and 
wishes to live near their source of 
employment. 


In relation to cost of land, one of the major 
problems of property assessment has been 
a reluctance on the part of the municipality 
to approve development plans and hence 
add to the surly of land, because of a lack 
of assessment to cover the cost of services. 
Large tracts of land may go undeveloped 
until sufficient industrial and commercial 
assessment has been achieved to cover the 
extra servicing cost of new residential areas. 
A prime example of this particular problem 


occurred when 1600 acres of land were pur- 
chased under a federal-provincial agreement 
in 1953 in Scarborough. No development has 
occurred to date in spite of frequent prom- 
ises, because, it is stated, the servicing costs 
are too expensive. Until financial problems 
at the municipal level are solved, federal- 
provincial land assembly schemes for rede- 
velopment hold no promise of a solution to 
the land-cost-problem. 

On the average, 30% to 40% of municipal 
revenues are devoted to school costs. Com- 
paring 1946 provincial grants to 1957 grants, 
the provincial contribution to education has 
actually dropped by 15%. Since the provin- 
cial source of revenue is elastic it increases 
more than proportionately to private eco- 
nomic growth. As salaries rise likewise the 
corresponding expectations on standards of 
services rise. But so do the revenues of 
government. However, property tax, the 
major source of municipal revenue (an aver- 
age of 80% in metro), increases less than 
proportionately with increased private pro- 
duction. Hence the only answer to increased 
services is to raise property taxes or dis- 
courage development. A possible solution to 
this problem is for the province to assume 
responsibility for education costs, and if 
necessary, for the provision of services via 
grants or long-term low-interest loans to 
municipalities. The resultant increase in 
provincial income tax rates would tend to 
distribute costs more evenly, since at the 
present time, through the medium of prop- 
erty tax, the low-income property owner is 
required to contribute a much higher pro- 
portion of his income to municipal expendi- 
tures than upper income levels do. 


One Administrative Unit for Municipalities 


The size of the municipal unit is a direct 
factor in the efficiency of its economy as 
small political subdivisions are too small to 
benefit from the internal and external econ- 
omies of scale. As the political subdivisions 
became smaller and more numerous, the 
land-planning problem becomes more dif- 
ficult, if fiscal balance is to be achieved. To 
attain a comprehensive development within 
Metro and an orderly extension of its bound- 
aries, it would seem that the province should 
unite the six existing municipalities, and 
fringe townships as required to form one 
administrative unit. In this way municipal 
land assembly on a large scale could be 
undertaken in outlying areas where [and is 
still available at $500 to $1000 per acre. It 
would then not be difficult to create a com- 
prehensive davelopment plan that would 
include the opening of transportation cor- 
ridors to existing centers. Further, land could 
be held in municipal ownership with the 
granting of long term leases so that any ap- 
preciation in value accrucs to the public 
purse rather than the speculator’s. 

To complement this scheme the province 
should take the lead in abolishing the myriad 


of outdated building codes and zoning by- 
laws used by each separate municipality. 
This would reduce the onerous multiplicity- 
of-authorities problem presently slowing de- 
velopment. Goldenberg in his 1964 report 
found that because of the many authorities 
at the provincial and municipal level no less 
than 80 planning and engineering steps were 
necessary to get approval of development 
plans. This process can take up to five years 
to complete, and during that time the land 
usually increases in value. Further, by the 
establishment of one code, which hopefully 
would be a performance code, new building 
techniques and prefabrication could be 
encouraged. 


Conclusions: 


In spite of possible steps to decrease land 
costs by increasing the supply of serviced 
land, the urban dweller must expect to en- 
counter higher priced land and hence high 
housing costs, as the price for living close to 
the amenities and employment opportunities 
that large cities offer. By passage of the 
Condominium Act in Ontario in 1967, owner- 
ship of less expensive family accommoda- 
tion such as row housing and maisonettes 
will be possible close to urban cores and 
this form of development would be en- 
couraged as a response to high land costs. 
However, the full development potential of 
this legislation is hindered by the municipal 
by-laws limiting densities because of prop- 
erty tax consideration. To be effective, there- 
fore, the Condominium legislation should be 
complemented by readjusting property tax 
as a source of municipal revenue. 

In view of the prediction of the Deutsch 
report, that by 1980, 86% of the population 
of Ontario will be urban, questions are being 
asked about the future of provincial govern- 
ments with their rurally dominated legisla- 
tures. Now is the time for initiative, before 
future elections, to recognize the problems 
of the urban dweller and his inability at the 
present time to provide shelter for himself 
commensurate with otherwise high standards 
of living. Until land costs can be sufficiently 
reduced by provincial action in abolishing 
municipal and township boundaries to form 
regional urban governments able to effect 
comprehensive planning policies, short term 
solutions to the housing problem must be 
found. Among these are the institution of a 
tax on profits from land speculation. In view 
of the great disparity of housing costs in 
different parts of Canada, it may prove ex- 
pedient to consider a provincial ministry of 
housing and urban affairs to perform func- 
tions traditionally handled at the Federal 
tevel. In this manner, mortgaging policies 
can be more effectively co-ordinated with 
house costs and salary levels through re- 
giona! contrc}. Money devoted to assisting 
the low-income groups can likewise be ap- 
portioned to the areas demonstrating 
greatest need. 


16. A HOUSING PROJECT WENDS ITS WEARY 


Lionel D. Feldman 


I 


Although statistics can be tedious and are suspect in some quarters, 
nevertheless they do provide at times a vivid illustration of problem situa- 
tions. From the inception of the Federal-Provincial scheme for public 
housing in 1948 up to 1961, Canada built 10,520 units, 7,500 of them in 
the subsidized category.! Expressed as a percentage of the private housing 
starts in the period, total public housing production came to three fifths 
of one per cent of the private; the subsidized portion represented 
two fifths of one per cent. At a recent conference sponsored by the 
Ontario Department of Economics and Development, it was said that in 
the past decade (1952-1962) Canada had built only eleven thousand 
public housing units when there has been a need for at least one million.? 
By comparison, Canada with a population of approximately eighteen 
million built in this ten-year period fewer public housing units than there 
are in the city of Newark, New Jersey, with a population of half a 
million.* 


This articlet focuses on the Ontario situation—not because that pro- - 


vince is a model (however, 61 per cent of the units built under the 
Federal-Provincial scheme have been in Ontario) —but because the effort 
that has gone on there one might lead one to assume a partial stream- 
lining of administrative operations. 

The thesis is not that the admittedly cumbersome and tedious pro- 
cedures to be followed in order to move a municipality's desire for a 
section 36 project from the council's resolution to the completion of the 
_ buildings is the major reason for the scarcity of such projects. Rather it 


WAY 


is that this elaborate machinery plays a part in frustrating plans and fore- 
stalling action. 

Ultimately we ourselves, as voters, are answerable for the lack of 
public housing in Canada. Public education concerning the role of sub- 
sidized public housing in an urban setting is called for, but whose respon- 
sibility is that? that of government? of the politician on his own initiative? 
of an informed civil service for “educating” the legislator? I leave these 
matters for others and propose hereby a description of the existing 
machinery. 

0 


A clear, logical outline of the steps a Federal-Provincial project must 
pass through from conception through pregnancy and birth to maturity 
is difficult, as will appear. Many a fatality occurs and many a project is 
stillborn. The procedures described are those in operation in Ontario as 
of February 22, 1962. Much of the actual step-by-step procedure has 
been difficult to determine. 

Any agency must exercise extreme caution in dealing with public 
funds; but a point can be reached where the checks, complicated here 
by the presence of three, sometimes four, levels of government do little 
except hinder progress. This is not, however, a discussion of the motiva- 
tions which determine activities but rather an exposition of the “how” 
with only fleeting reference to the “why.” Many elements go into the 
“why”: intangibles such as personality clashes, petty grievances, ambition, 
even spite—factors which are nearly impossible to document.5 

All initiative must come from the municipality. This is not to say that 
if a municipality asks for information the Housing Branch of the Depart- 
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ment of Economics and Development in Ontario will not respond with 
vigour. The general practice is for a representative of the Branch to go 
before the council, if invited, and explain what the Federal-Provincial 
Partnership can and will do in the housing field under section 36 of the 
National Housing Act and s. 6 of the Housing Development Act. His 
task, depending on the temper of provincial policy, is to do a “soft sell.” 
In October, 1960, a letter over the minister’s signature was circulated 
to all Ontario centres with a population of 5,000 or over; this practice has 
continued. Already an intangible exists: why did the municipality ask for 
information about a project? The two most common reasons are prospects 
of new industry with a need for low-rent housing and/or a desire to pro- 
vide central low-rent accommodation for the local residents. At this stage 
everything is informal in nature. 

If, after consideration of the information, the council decides there is a 
need for low-rental housing, by resolution it may request the Federal- 
Provincial Partnership to investigate the basis of such need. This request 
is addressed to the Minister of the Department of Economics and 
Development® in Ontario. ; : 

If the request is approved by both the Provincial and the Federal 
Ministers (in the latter case it is the Minister of Public Works), the 
Housing Branch will commence its “Survey of Need and Effective 
Demand” (NED). The purpose of this study is “to obtain a completely 
objective appraisal of economic conditions obtaining in the municipality 
concerned; together with a factual indication of the current demand for 
low-rental housing. . . .”? Preliminary data is obtained from the munici- 
pal clerk concerning population over a four- to five-year period, number 
and average size of families in the community and major employers. This 
information is basic for the Survey of Need which is conducted by per- 
sonnel of the Housing Branch sent to the municipality. By means of on- 
the-site investigation some idea of the housing stock in the area, rent 
structure, condition and availability of rental accommodation is obtained. 
Emphasis is placed upon interviews with major employers, the clergy 
and, where applicable, trade union leaders to determine economic con- 
ditions and the level of public welfare cases. While this process is in 
operation and over a two-week period, advertisement is made through 
local newspapers, radio and television. Interviews are arranged with all 
the media to give maximum publicity. The clergy are asked to announce 
the reasons for the study from their pulpit. “Residents who are interested 
in obtaining low-rental housing (are asked) to complete questionnaires 
and return them.”® This information is confidential and it is emphasized 
that the questionnaire in no way constitutes an application form. 

This method of eliciting information is subject to criticism. Will those 
who really need low-rental housing bother to fill in a questionnaire, pre- 
suming they even see or hear about such a survey? Would it not be more 
exact, although more costly and difficult, to send researchers out to areas 
to make personal contact with persons thought most likely to need such 
accommodation, in supplementation of present method? 

The Province bears all costs of the NED Survey except the cost of 
advertising, which falls on the municipality.» The Housing Branch esti- 
mates it takes five weeks to complete an evaluation of the information 
received from a medium-sized municipality. The partnership has adopted 
a rule of thumb of two bona fide questionnaires to be completed for each 
unit to be recommended, in order to allow for persons moving out of the 


municipality, death and other eventualities. The Survey of NED when” 


completed contains a recommendation for a specific number and type of 
units. Initially it is sent to the Provincial Minister for his approval in 
principle. It is general policy for the Minister to approve all surveys 
which indicate a positive need. The survey is then sent to the munici- 
ity, where if it is approved, a resolution is passed requesting a rental 
using project of a specific number of units of “the type they deem 
suitable for the municipality.”!° 

It is customary for the municipality to accept the Province’s assess- 
ment of need. If it does not, the municipality must satisfy the Province 
that an increase or decrease in the number of units is warranted. Coinci- 
dental with the Survey being sent to the municipality, it is also for- 
warded to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Situations have arisen where rental projects developed on the basis 
of the Survey of NED for various reasons have experienced difficulty in 
attracting tenants." 

When the resolution from the municipality endorsing the findings of 
the Survey of NED is received by the Province, the approval of the 
Federal Minister of Public Works is sought. Unless disagreement at this 
stage arises between Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Province, an agreement known as the “Enabling Agreement” is 
invoked as the basic instrument authorizing further action. 


Basically the enabling agreement permits action until the project 
agreements are signed. The enabling agreement allows minor expenses 
to be incurred by the partnership and options to be taken on land with 
the necessary proviso that if a project is dropped the cost is to be shared 
on the ratio 75 per cent federal and 25 per cent provincial. 

The project now moves into its most complicated stage. Negotiations 
and activities will often be going on simultaneously with the munici- 
pality’s Works, Engineering, and Planning Departments, with provincial 
Departments of Economics and Development, Municipal Affairs, Ontario 
Water Resources Commission and with Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation’s Regional and Head Office. Tangentially for large projects 
some consultation may be required with both local Boards of Education 
and the provincial Department for, if it is truly low-rental housing, the 
number of children to be accommodated may be a crucial factor. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is responsible for the 
design of the units and has complete responsibility for the architectural 
form and construction subject to ultimate approval by the Province. 
Often local architects are engaged as consultants.12 The Province’s 
responsibility is to select a site and register the plan and the municipality 
is required to design and provide the necessary ground services, sewers, 
roads, and water. Naturally this is not done in a vacuum. One cannot fit 
adequately al] designs on every site so joint consultation is a constant 
process, with the resultant difficulties, differences of opinion, periods of 
delay while divergent views are reconciled or mollified. All these things 
in addition to the laborious step-by-step procedure consume time, 
patience and energy. 

A stage at the municipal level now approaches where serious delays 
and disagreements can arise, for the project is treated as a normal sub- 
division and hence must be approved by the local Planning Board and 
sent to full Council for endorsation. Planning Board and Council both 
hear representations from local citizens. As the most vocal are usually 
the best organized (e.g., Property Owners’ Associations, Real Estate 
Boards) and as the groups have access to their experts to prepare briefs 
to counter the efficacy of a public housing project at this time, in this place, 
the morass of information facing a councillor is considerable. This part of 
local determination cannot be underestimated. There have been occa- 
sions when the Planning Board recommendation has not been accepted 
by the Council. Add to this the factor of the Corporation and the Province 
being consulted simultaneously and the local-problem situation loses 
much of its intimacy. 

These steps are taken under authority of the enabling agreement and 
culminate in the actual project agreement. The Province, usually in con- 
sultation with all parties on the spot, so that the relative merits of alter- 
native sites may be discussed, selects a site and takes an option on it. It 
secures both municipal and Corporation approval. Once this is done, the 
Province can proceed with necessary engineering studies, securing agree- 
ment between the partners on this. It is usual to begin preparation of the 
draft project agreement at this stage. 

And now four different aspects of the project are proceeding simul- 
taneously. 

First, the planning process. As these projects require the normal 
approval of the Department of Municipal Affairs’ Community Planning 
Branch* inter-governmental negotiation is required. While no special 
treatment is accorded Federal-Provincial projects, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that as members of the Community Planning Branch and the 
Housing Branch are well acquainted," a telephone call conceivably may 
expedite matters that the normal subdivider through his lawyer might 
find especially arduous and time consuming. The Province calls for 
tenders for the land survey, awards the contract, and sends boundary 


-survey and topographical information to the Corporation whereupon if 


deemed necessary Central Mortgage and Housing may request retention 
of a planning consultant. In any evert sketch plans of the project will be 
commenced by the Corporation. Further in the planning process, sketch 
plans are approved by the Province, then by the municipality. Based on 
the approval plans, a draft plan of the site is prepared by the Corporation, 
and approval by Province and municipality sought. On the basis of these 
approvals, the draft plan is submitted to the Community Planning Branch 
where approval is secured. Naturally any objections on the part of the 
Community Planning Branch will force a retracing of steps and a hold-up 
in the engineering phase which is proceeding at the same time. Also at 
this point in time, the municipality’s parks and recreation commission, 
planning department and works department are all closely involved in 
the project. At draft plan approval stage the engineering phase consists 
of a preliminary estimate of the costs of services which is discussed with 
the municipality on the basis of which the necessary funds are to be 
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appropriated by the Partnership. The Province may consider it necessary 
to tender for engineering consultants and engage them. Nevertheless a 
preliminary estimate of the cost of enginecring services is prepared by 
the Province. 

Coincidental with these planning and enyinecring steps, the draft 
project agreement is sent by the province to the municipality and to the 
Corporation approval by both is requisite. The province is now prepared 
to begin a submission to its Treasury Board which usually includes the 
completed land cost estimate, rent revenue, taxes, maintenance cost, eco- 
nomic rental, rental recovery, the annual subsidy estimated and capital 
expenditure. The submission is sent to the Corporation and the Ontario 
Treasury Board simultaneously. 

If approved by Treasury Board, a Provincial Order in Co::ncil is ob- 
tained and Central Mortgage and Housing’s approval to proceed is re- 
ceived in the form of a Dominion Order in Council relayed through the 
Fedeial Minister of Public Works. At this stage the project agree- 
ments may be signed. A conservative estimate of the time normally 
elapsed since the municipal council requested a Survey of NED would 
be eighteen months. 

When the project agreement has been ratified, the Housing Branch 
continues with the land survey to the point of staking and instructs the 
Ontario Land Surveyors engaged to prepare the linen drawings. Once 
again the functions of the engineer and the planner are proceeding at 
the same time. 

The design of ground services and the preparation of estimates of the 
cost of the project begin here. The municipality is responsible for the 
installation of services to the edge of the project area at its expense,’® 
and a “proportion of the costs of services within the project area.” 
These designs and estimates are sent to the Province for approval or 
modification. The Province then forwards them to the Corporation for 
their approval. Thus all the parties have agreed on the type of services 
and the cost. The agreements are working their way through the muni- 
cipality, the Provincial Minister of Economics and Develupment, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, duly executed at each stage. The 
Corporation’s Architectural and Planning Division has had the designs 
of the project prepared and circulated through the three levels of govern- 
ment for approval. This is a stage where differences of personality and 
taste can and do at times create serious problems. Certain provincial 
officials favour dispersal of low-rental housing over a wider area both 
for the necessary cosmetic effect and so tenants will not be marked by 
their address. (Naturally in large urban concentrations the cost of land 
makes this last proposal almost impossible unless of course the National 
Housing Act could be amended to allow land assembled for these projects 
to be used in part for commercial] purposes.) Disagreement over the 
merit of high rise buildings on both aesthetic and financial grounds 
makes negotiation at this stage even more complex. The Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Architects with few exceptions (eg. Mulgrave Park 
Project, Halifax, a most attractive set of homes), appear to be rigid in 
their idea of what a “correct” design is. 

Not until agreements are fully executed will the Partnership purchase 
the land it optioned many months previously. Now the linen drawings 
of the land survey will be signed. Title to the land is vested in Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in right of Canada'* and the deed 
prepared by the Province. After registration it is held by the Corporation 
as principal mortgagor. 

The plan will now be registered and a contract for services awarded. 
The Province will not interfere with the municipality's awarding of a 
contract for ground services unless the tendered estimate exceeds the 
approved estimates. Ontario suggested at one stage that a municipality 
be allowed to proceed with the letting of contracts for the installation 
of services before the plans for the design of units had been made Gnal. 
The Corporation has consistently refused to sanction this procedure 
arguing that, if design changes are implemented, they could make serv- 
foes installed obsolete and it is better to have some delay than the loss 
of money incurred by the installation of unnecessary services. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in view of its size and 
the fact that it is not primarily geared to public housing, has devised 
internal methods to expedite the processing of Federal-Provincial pro- 
jects. The classic problem of decentralization arises out of the presence 
of Regional Offices which in most instances carry out on-the-spot liaison 
with province and municipality. In March 1959, a Coordinating Com- 
mittee was established at Head Office to deal with section 23 (Urban 
Redevelopment) and section 36 (Federal-Provincial) projects, repre- 
senting the three operating divisions of the Corporation: Urban Renewal 
and Public Housing, Architectural and Planning, and Construction, @ 


committee chaired (up to February 1962) by the Director of the Urban 
Renewal Division. This committee mects usually every ten days and 
reviews all projects under way. The committee attempts to set target 
dates and spot in advance tiouble areas so efforts may he made to rectify 
problem situations. Policy decisions are not the type of consideration 
most often dealt with at this level for this is an administrative device 
to coordinate and speed Corporation efforts on projects. Naturally much 
time-consuming but necessary correspondence is required with the 
Branch Manager who has intimate knowledge of specific difficulties. 
The Committee is assisted by the quarterly report prepared by the 
Province describing in detail the progress of each project which is the 
Province’s concern. 

If this technique could be carried one degree beyond this level, so 
that monthly meetings could be convened of a similarly constituted 
committee composed of members of all three levels of government in- 
volved (with the municipality's membership varying depending on the 
project discussed), a greater degree of effective administrative control 
and achicvement might be possible and would perhaps justify ultimately 
the additional costs to the Partnership. 

Only after all these steps have been carried out is a Housing Authority 
not previously in operation born. As to actual construction, 


Tenders are called by Central gpg and Housing Corporation for the con- 
struction of the bulldiings If a satisfactory bid is received, the contract is 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing with the approval of the Province. 
Construction will be supervised by the Corporation and must meet their 
minimum building standards, except that the municipal plumbing standards 
will apply.'7 


The Province informs the authority of the date when the roject will 
be completed so that the Housing Authority can proceed during con- 


struction with the processing of applications by prospective tenants. 
In any of these volved steps!” one factor ainiss can and does cause 


delay. A conservative estimate of the number of steps a project goes 
through at the provincial level, including the subdivision approval, is in 
excess of eighty. The figure for internal approval at Central Mortgage 


and Housing Corporation has been quoted at twenty-seven.1® 

One fact arises from thts chronicle of dcvclopment. The actual function 
of a municipality, given the initial crucial step of asking for an examina- 
tion of conditions and approving the recommendations, becomes more 
a nuisance factor than a valid exercise of power by a level of govern- 
ment. Certain of the larger municipalities—Metropolitan Toronto or 
Hamilton in Ontario, Vancouver, Winnipeg, perhaps even Montreal 
could if allowed play constructive parts in a program to relieve this area 
of social dysfunction. The task of arousing informed interest is difficult 
and the problem naturally is compounded when all the responsibility 
allowed to a municipality by senior partners under the Federal-Provincial 
scheme is as a rubber stamp after initial commitment. Both in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, real power and responsibility have been 
given to local governments. There is little evidence that they have mis- 
used the trust. 

Governmental participation in a plan whereby three or even four 
levels are required to act is in itself a danger situation, if danger can 
be measured by the complexity of decision-making which this condition 
creates. Neatly combined is our national habit of refusal to overhaul a 
governmental process completely or better yet discontinue one system 
and adopt a new one. Instead we prefer to add a feature and remove 
an obstacle, either oblivious to the fact that we have really only refused 
to face up to our problem or preferring to believe that if we ignore a 
diffculty it may disappear. All levels of government in Canada are 
equally guilty. As one writer phrases it, “Even if we allow that munici- 
palities are enthusiastic, which in the main they are not, the present 
administrative technique in providing public housing requires stream- 
lining. After ten years the same techniques are being used—techniques 
which in the beginning were inadequate.” Perhaps, the new look in 
Ontario’s howsing mechanism will provide an answer. 

On February 23, 1962, Premier Robarts advanced at Queen’s Park e 
“forward-looking attack on major problems of housing. Emphasis 
throughout is on the “experimental” nature of the proposals and on the 
fact that in some cases new legislation will be necessary and joint co- 
operation with the Federa] partner must be obtained. For the purposes 
of this paper those proposals of most crucial concern are examined. : 

An acceleration of current Federal-Provincial projects with a simplif- 
cation of existing procedures is proposed. The Province is to implement 
present legislation, to acquire existing housing for public housing pur- 

to accommodate low income families “outside of redevelopment 
areas ... which might be a faster and more economical way of meeting 
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the requirement . . . 7 On this point, in the Budget brought down in 
the Legislative Assembly on March 1, 1962 by the Provincial Treasurer, 
half a million dollars is allocated. The Bureau of Municipal Research 
makes this sober assessment of this portion of the program: 


A danger exists, however, that in the absence of the exhaustive studies 
Preceding the designation of a redevelopment area, properties which are un- 
economic to maintain may be acquired. It is worthy of note that the City of 
Toronto recently acquired private legislation closely paralleling the Govern- 
ment’s proposal though use of its provisions was not made during 1961.24 


The two most radical and to this commentator most substantial parts 
of the program are first, “the possibility of setting up the Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority as a company empowered to negotiate, 
secure approvals, call tenders for and construct public housing projects 
within that municipality.”** This in one dramatic move removes the 
cobweb of overlapping authority for it is stated: “. . . to provide an 
agency to deal with public housing rather than a partnership made up 
of four separate municipalities.” If this is a success in Metropolitan 
Toronto it is implicit that the proposal will be extended throughout the 
province, thus putting the onus squarely on a municipality as to whether 
public housing is wanted or not; the formation of any plan will rest 
where it should, at the local level. 

Second, there should be mentioned the proposal of a scheme to be 
known as the “rent certificate plan” by which the Metropolitan Toronto 
Housing Authority will be authorized to lease existing privately owned 
housing units and place its own tenants in these houses at rents com- 
patible with the rent scale for Federal-Provincial projects. Under this 
“certificate” arrangement the Housing Authority will pay the lessor the 
rent and collect from tenants rent based on income. Premier Robarts 
makes this comment: 


... the eae will be carried out on a very limited basis only, since 
nothing is known in practice of the workings of such a scheme. If the program 
should, for any reason, prove impracticable, we will withdraw from it entirely, 
placing tenants who may be in such private accommodation in new normal 
public housing as it becomes available.*% 


The Ontario Housing Development Act permits the establishment of 
a housing management corporation, under the authority of section 6(2). 
As the Interim |{uusing Co:nmittee points out, such a corporation could 
also be established as a “body reporting directly to the Metropolitan 
Council."** The ultimate result would be the elimination of the four 
public housing agencies at work in Metro Toronto and their consolida- 
tion into one authority with responsibility for “the operation of any 
housing project presently vested in all or in part of any local munici- 
pality .. .” and power to “enter into an agreement with any area muni- 
cipality for the management and operation of any existing housing 
projects, in those cases where the financial interest in these projects is not 
conveyed to the Metropolitan Corporation.”*® Through vigorous action 
on the part of Metro Chairman William Allen and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Welfare Housing Committee, the Metropolitan Council has 
agreed to the formation of the management housing corporation. This 
action may not be that beneficial, for one commentator has written that 
this has been done “without spelling out the abolition or merger of the 
four housing agencies. Metropolitan government is not enthusiastic to- 
ward the prospect of having to absorb the capital debt remaining on 
existing city sponsored housing projects.”*? The real merit of this scheme 
is in the freeing of public funds from the high costs of public housing 
and the sociological aspect, the prevention of segregation recipients of 
public housing assistance into clearly defined geographic areas. 

Under this “rent certificate plan,” which was implemented in April 
196276 the rents charged tenants are to be identical with those for 
Federal-Provincial housing projects in Metropolitan Toronto. The 
Metropolitan Housing Authority had 777 units offered to it, of which 
94 units were found acceptable.?° That this scheme has not been an 
overwhelming success is understandable, perhaps, when one considers 
that with a maximum rental of $87 a month for a two-bedroom suite, the 
type of accommodation offered by private entrepreneurs is likely to be 
below the standard prevailing in a Federal-Provincial project. 

Other items, slightly less germane for this study, are (1) means of 
encouraging cooperatives; (2) boost to limited-dividend projects for 
handicapped persons; (3) a measure to help property owners by loans 
to maintain their property; and (4) money to assist municipalities in 
the acquisition of properties for public facilities. Fifty thousand dollars 
is allocated in the Budget to provide for research projects both individual 
and organizational “on subjects related to housing, and particularly 
public housing in Ontario.” Some of this aid will be distributed in con- 


junction with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s existing 
exrangements under Part V of the National Housing Act 1954 (ss. 31-35). 
Finally, a permanent Housing Advisory Committee is to be established 
“to assist in continuous development of ne province’s housing program 
in line with changing needs of the province. 

saan Morgner and Housing Corporation has established a local 
Federal-Provincial unit for Metropolitan Toronto to allow decisions to 
be made at the local level rather than being transmitted to Ottawa. This 
device, intended to improve administrative techniques, has prompted 
the following comment. “It is too early to determine whether the changes 
are sufficient to warrant optimism, since they do not touch on the central 
question of providing the local housing agency with more adequate 


powers than it now possesses.”** 

Similarly, the following aspects of the twelve-point program have 
received no attention at this time: purchase of existing housing for low- 
rental purposes; financial assistance to rehabilitate housing in run-down 
areas; financial aid to cooperative groups; and more grants to municipali- 
ties or non-profit companies building limited-dividend schemes.” 

Thus, although it is still probable that the detail outlined in this paper 
is in operation at this time, a provincial government has been willing to 
attack a root cause of delay in intergovernmental operations: too many 
authorities. The courage to experiment, all in Ontario concerned with 
public housing must applaud; as to the fruits of the innovations one still 
can only wait. 
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17. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


Albert Rose 


The major rationale for government intervention in the 
housing market has always been and still is a matter of 
human need and social responsihility. Although it can be, 
demonstrated that government intervention in housing will 
often serve a most important economic objective, the funda- 
mental requirement remains the meeting of human need. 
When an important proportion of a national community's 
population is unable, through its own resources, to satisfy 
one of the three basic elements of the living standard (food, 
clothing or housing), there is a prima facie case for govern- 
ment action in what has been a personal or private matter 
for hundreds of years. 

If it is true (and the writer considers it to be a self evident 
truth) that assurance of the opportunity to acquire adequate, 
housing accommodation is a basic human right, then re- 
search in the field of housing must be for the most part 
related to the social considerations which underlie the 
housing program. It is now accepted more and more 
throughout Canada that many of our efforts in such fields as 
education, maintenance of sound employment standards, 
and fulfilment of reasonable productivity goals as well as 
many more economic and social objectives, are subverted 
by the absence of adequate housing accommodation for 
many thousands of Canadian families. If this is true, then 
government intervention in the field of housing — whatever 
its effects upon employment, the money market, the rate of 
interest, and other fiscal considerations — is essentially a 
social phenomenon. We support the expenditure or at least 
the raising or lending of hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year to accommodate families who might otherwise find it 
absolutely impossible to acquire housing accommodation, 
primarily because most Canadians feel that this is a matter 


of importance to the entire Canadian society. A matter of: 


importance to society is by definition a social consideration, 
and therefore, it follows that much of our research must be 


directed towards an examination of our success or failure in 
meeting the social objectives we embrace, consciously or 


unconsciously, in the housing field. 

My own reasoning runs along the following lines. Because 
we have set a relatively high standard for ourselves among 
the nations of the world, we Canadians are tremendously 
concerned with our failure to ensure adequate housing 
accommodation for every individual and family in our 
nation. We feel consciously that it is unreasonable to expect 
thousands of elderly people to live in miserable, inadequate, 
cold, unlit and unventilated single rooms in the remaining 
old buildings in the center of our large cities. We feel that it 
is unreasonable to expect thousands of our families to raise 
their children and to expect their children to escape the 
circumstances of their parents, if they must live crowded 
together in smaller and poorer accommodation than we feel 
can be made available at reasonable cost to every family in 
our society. Our interference in the housing market through 
the passage of national and provincial legislation is designed, 
however, to assist those families whom we select on the 
basis of certain criteria as the most appropriate bene- 
ficiaries of our programs and, contrariwise, we attempt to 


” eliminate from consideration those individuals and families 


whom we judge on the same or other criteria to be able to 
take care of their own housing requirements. 

In the course of time we have created in Canada a simple 
tri-partite division of families on the basis of a simple 
income distribution and we have assigned to each of these 
three layers in our society a certain role with respect to 
their capacity to meet their own housing needs. In the upper 
third, or perhaps we should say in the upper layer, which 
is now possibly only 10 or 15 per cent, we believe that almost 
every person can acquire housing accommodation of ade- 
quate quality and quantity for himself and his family entirely 
through his own resources and those of’ the traditional 
lending facilities within our community. These individuals 
and families can afford by virtue of their incomes to buy 
houses almost without regard to price. The only exception 
might be some luxurious accommodations which are beyond 
the financial capacity of all but a handful of families within 
any metropolitan community. If these families should choose 
on the other hand to rent accommodation, they can with 
their own resources rent almost any accommodation avail- 
able in the community without regard to its price. This 
upper layer is, we have come to realize, the only group in 
our western industrial society who can meet their own 
housing needs with their own resources and their own capa- 
city to borrow in the money market. 

The middle third regretably no longer includes the middle 
income families in our Canadian income distribution but 
extends more truly from approximately the 60 to 90 per cent 
region in our total income distribution scale and is the group 
which now benefits substantially from the housing opera- 
tions supervised by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration in its administration of the National Housing Act. 
A decade ago we would have included the entire middle 
third as the group for whom the mortgage insurance provi- 
sions of the National Housing Act were intended. Over the 
years, however, we have watched the provisions of the 
National Housing Act become less and less available to 
families in the lower half of the middle third of the income 
scale. These provisions are being increasingly utilized by 
the upper half of this middle third which, as [ have indicated, 
comprises those families in the 60 to 90 per cent region of 
the income scale. These facts are truly both a social and 
economic phenomenon of the first importance in Canada 
because, without admitting it, a very substantial proportion 
of those in the upper half of the income distribution are in 
fact subsidized in their search for adequate housing accom- 
modation. 

The bottom layer of Canadian families and individuals 
(the lowest third) has not changed either its absolute or 
relative position very much during the past thirty years or 
more since the passage of the first federal legislation, the 
Dominion Housing Act of 1935. These are the families and 


persons for whom direct public intervention in the housing 
market has always been intended and for whom public 


housing has, for the most part, been considered justifiable, 
particularly public housing where the price to be paid by the 
purchaser has been subsidized by one or more sets of tax- 
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payers. In Canada, until the recent operations of the 
Ontario Housing Corporation, public housing accommoda- 
tion in any community was restricted to families who were 


judged on the advice of economists to fall within the lowest 


third on the scale of income distribution. These families 
were judged to be almost entirely incapable of acquiring 
sufficient housing accommodation, adequate in space and 
quality to meet their own needs. Whatthis amounts to, then, 
is a set of judgments that have guided us, consciously or 
unconsciously, for three decades in our approach to pro- 
viding legislative and financial resources to help Canadians 
attain a basic element in their standard of living. 


Social Aspects of Housing Requiring Research 
There are many areas of housing which would lend 


themselves to investigation through the familiar research 
process, if there were persons available and interested in 
these matters to undertake such research. Since the provision 
of housing involves fiscal and economic considerations, there 
is much room for investigation of the impact of various 
monetary policies upon the housing market and, in turn, 
for investigation of the impact upon the money market of 
operations within the housing industry itself. Since housing 
is also a fundamental industry employing directly more than 
half a million Canadians and indirectly affecting a good 
many other workers engaged in the production of all sorts 
of components and furnishings, the fields of labor and 
labor relations and labor economics offer many fruitful 
opportunities for research. The housing industry has for a 
long time been considered relatively inefficient for a great 
many reasons; the housing labor force has been considered 
reactionary; the production, distribution and pricing of 
building materials have all been considered inefficient and 
overly costly. All of these areas offer opportunities for the 
economist, the monetary specialist, the labor economist, 
and the trade union researcher to undertake fruitful research. 

As far as governmental housing agencies are concerned, 
however, it is my view that the main research thrust should 
be made in what has come to be called “research into social 
aspects of housing”. In the introductory portions of this 
paper it was argued that the basis of all governmental inter- 
vention is fundamentally the meeting of human need. The 
individuals and families who are to be offered the oppor- 
tunity of benefiting from these programs require a selection 
process and a set of judgments which to date have rarely 
been studied systematically in the western world. The basic 
questions that arise when governments consider the develop- 
ment of housing programs are really very simple, although 


so deceptively simple and full of traps that one can only 
present them with tongue in cheek. For example: 


What levels of government are responsible for interven- 
tion in the housing market in a country like Canada? 

Why should any level of government in a country like 
Canada assume the responsibility to assist in the provision 
of housing? 

What legislation is required to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for Canadian families and individuals to acquire 
more adequate housing accommodation? 

What set of taxpayers should pay for the housing pro- 
gram? If governments are to co-operate in the program, 
what is the appropriate formula for sharing the required 
capital and operating expenditures? 

What families and individuals should be offered the 
opportunity to benefit from housing programs in Canada, 
and on what basis should these be selected? 

What benefits do we expect to flow from an improvement 
in the physical and social aspects of housing accommoda- 


tion upon Canadian family life? 

Who should administer the program in a federal country 

— that is, what department and at what level of govern- 

ment? Moreover, what persons with what kinds of 

training and experience should be recruited as housing 
administrators? 

These questions are constitutional, political, economic, 
social and administrative in nature. In a federal country like 
Canada it is inevitable that questions of this nature should 
arise whenever a problem becomes so important that there 
is sufficient impetus to have it examined and perhaps met 
on a provincial or a national scale. Nevertheless, these 
questions must be answered and it is a fact that during the 
past thirty years, in Canada, most of them have been 
answered as follows: housing is a fundamental constitutional 
responsibility of the provincial governments in Canada. The 
decision to pass legislation and to provide the legislative 
resources to enable Canadian families and individuals to 
acquire adequate housing accommodation is a political 
decision that will be taken when and if it appears to be 
politically advisable and not necessarily because it appears 
socially advisable. The significant expenditures required to 
improve the housing conditions of thousands of Canadian 


families and individuals can only be sought through the 
borrowing capacity and tax-raising facilities of the federal 


government, which can make substantial amounts of money 
available, either directly or on loan, to the provincial govern- 
ments who have constitutional responsibility. 

Families will be selected as potential beneficiaries of these 
programs if it can be demonstrated that their incomes are 
so low or that they suffer from certain physical or social 
disabilities which make it impossible for them to assume the 
normal responsibilities within society of providing food, 
clothing and shelter for themselves. These families will be 
selected, then, on income criteria; on the basis of the in- 
adequacy of the accommodation they inhabit at the time of 
application; by virtue of the size of their families; by virtue 
of their social and physical disabilities; and, perhaps, by 
virtue of certain emergencies which some families face from 
time to time as a Consequence of fire, natural disaster or 
eviction. These housing programs, including the selection 
of beneficiaries and the administration of the physical and 
social aspects of the housing accommodation itself, are the 
responsibility of the provincial governments and their 
creatures, the local governments. To date they have mainly 
been exercised through fedeval-provincial, provincial or 
municipal housing authorities composed of appointed boards 
who hire staff to administer these programs. 

This recital of the simple but very deceptive and difficult 
questions to be answered in any federal country embarking 
upon a housing program and which have been answered, to 
a substantial degree, in Canada since 1935, does in fact 
constitute the basis for most of the research that can be 
undertaken if we are to benefit from our experience and 
utilize our resources as economically as possible. The fact 
is that we have been working away, particularly since 1947 
(and more particularly since 1964 with the advent of the 
Ontario Housing Corporation), on a variety of programs to 
acquire, develop or construct dwelling units, and to utilize 
them as socially-assisted housing without really testing, 
through the use of scientific method, many of the funda- 
mental questions to be considered. 


The Questions for Research 
Since 1950 the various levels of government in Canada 


have co-operated in constructing, or otherwise acquiring, 
some 22,000 dwelling units to be rendered to families con- 
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sidered in need of such assistance. Some of these families 
have remained only a month or two; some have remained 
for several years; some families have seen their children 
grow up and marry and leave public housing; others have 
seen their families increase substantially in size and have 
become more or less permanent public housing residents. By 
virtue of such turnover, whether as a result of the normal 
family cycle or as a consequence of the inability of some 
families to adjust to the rules and regulations that must 
reasonably ke imeused in publ: housing programs, we 
might estimate that as many as 35,000 to 40,000 Canadian 
family units have lived, for some period of time, in public 
housing dwellings. 

Who were these families or individuals? What were the 
social and economic circumstances that brought them, at 
some stage in their lives, to apply for socially-assisted 
housing accommodation? What were their experiences while 
residents in such dwellings? Did they experience some relief 
from the problems which beset them as applicants, or did 
they benefit at all? In general, did families gain, from a 
social and economic point of view, as a consequence of their 
experience in socially-assisted housing accommodation, or 
did they merely live there as tenants of a public landlord 
rather than a private landlord? 


In the case of the many thousands of families who, having 
spent some time as tenants in publicly provided housing 
accommodation, have then left, many questions may be 
raised. Why did they leave? Where did they go? Were their 
social and economic standards better or worse following a 
period in a public housing dwelling unit? 

All these questions constitute potential areas for research. 
They are not in themselves research questions, because they 
have not been formulated in such a way that they can be 
studied. It is not sufficient to ask, for example, “did the 
tenant families in community ‘X’ during the years 1960 to 
1967 benefit from their period of living in a public housing 
project?” We need to know a great deal about such families 
before we can even develop a research design. But, even 
before that, we would ask the questions in an entircly 
different way. For example, when we ask whether families 
have benefited from a period of residence in a socially- 
assisted housing environment, what does the word “benefit” 
mean? We need to know a great deal more about families 
who are offered accommodation in public housing and about 
the social and other problems which beset them if we are to 
consider whether or not they have benefited to some degree, 
to a slight degree, or not at all, as a consequence of their 
experience in a more adequate physical and social housing 
environment. Moreover, if we examine the question of social 
and economic benefit to these tenants, we need to make a 
great many judgments about what constitutes improvement 
or lack of improvement in personal or family behaviour. 

Research in social aspects of housing, then, is by no means 
a simple set of concepts, nor is it a matter to be treated 
lightly. The many sources of information, or the main units 
of observation (as the researcher would put it), are the 
families themselves. How reliable are these families as judges 
of their own situation, both the external and the internal 
situation, with all of its problems and complexities prior to 
their application for public housing, let alone as observers 
of what has happened to them once they have been removed 
from conditions of gross physical and social inadequacy 
and offered. what we consider to be, a standard of adequacy 
equal to that of most of the Canadian population? And yet, 
if we cast too much doubt upon the validity of their observa- 


tions and upon the reliability of their expressions of opinion 
and attitudes towards their experiences in communicating 
with research interviewers, what other sources of informa- 
tion do we have, if any? Can we assume that a housing 
manager, or a tenant selection officer, or a tenant relations 
officer, is such a competent observer and so research-minded 
that he or she can be expected to make the observations 
and the judgments that constitute research data in any social 
field? Needless to say, we cannot rely upon the staff, not 
tmerely because they are exceedingly busy people but because 
we cannot leave to chance the possibility that the individual 
staff member is or is not research-minded, and is sufficiently 
devoted to the task at hand to communicate useful data to 
the research team. 

The difficulties in conducting research into social aspects 
of housing are enormous. Most of the questions that arise 
for investigation and which arouse a great deal of interest 
in the minds of the social scientist or the researcher have 
not yet been posed properly to undertake fruitful research; 
nor is it easy for the writer or anyone else to frame them in 
such a way that research will be easy. The sources of data 
are either the statistical records compiled by the tenant 
selection staff and the management and administrators of 
the housing projects and/or the verbal observations of the 
residents concerning the experiences, views and attitudes of 
the tenants themselves. Both of the primary sources of data 
are subject to a considerable amount of question with respect 
not merely to their reliability as informants but also to the 

In examining basic human need no responsible social 
scientist or social researcher can concern himself only with 
the supply side of the equation. It is a fact that supply of 
housing is extremely important and without the creation of 
many thousands of dwelling units provided under public 
auspices we are not assuming our social responsibility as 
citizens to assist those members of our community who are 
much less.fortunate than most of the population. Neverthe- 
less, the politician, the social scientist and the citizen at large 
must continue to ask for evidence concerning the attainment 
of the objectives of the program. Does the program really 
mect human need other than the mere necd for a roof over 
the head of a single elderly person, or a family of low 
income, even if that roof ts much more adequate than the 
one previously sheltering them? No researcher in either his 
public or private capacity as u citizen cun fail to examine the 
questions which today are lumped under the handy phrase 
of “costprice and benefit ratios”, for it is a two billion dollar 
per annum investment in residential housing, of which we 
are demanding an appropriate share to assist families in 
need. Housing is a tremendously important industry in 
Canada and the diversion of more and more of its product 
to one segment of the community rather than another must 
be justified by more than compassion, more than appeals to 
charitable impulses, and more than the obvious needs of 
poor people. We need the research data desperately to prove 
that our increasing input of capital and labour in socially- 
assisted housing provides fundamental social and economic 
benefits, first of all to the families who are selected to receive 
these benefits, and ultimately to the community as a whole. 

If it is very difficult to undertake research in social aspects 
of housing, then perhaps our difficulty to this point has been 
that we contemplate vast research undertakings involving 
months or years of investigation and hundreds, if not 
thousands, of families for study. Perhaps what we need more 
than anything else at this stage is a series of experimental 
studies in which we could examine very carefully the 
experience of certain types of families in public housing 
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accommodation, devoting all our limited resources to an 
examination in depth of their individual, familial and social 
behaviour while resident in public housing accommodation. 
As an example, we know alrzady that we admit to public 
housing dwellings the following types of families: 

e intact families: the father, mother and one or more 

children; 

© broken families: headed usually by a mother with one 

or more dependent children; 

e elderly couples without children; 

© single persons who are elderly, either as the survivors 

of families, or who have never married. 

We need to conduct limited investigations of small groups 
of each of these types of household for approximately a year 
or more following admission to public housing, and to 
examine in great depth what changes occur in their lives 
while it is possible for them to recall what their lives have 
heen. In this way we can examine a great many of the myths 
of public housing. including the notion that many families 
require only a menth or two. or at the most six months, to 
recharge their batteries as it were. and to become indepen- 
dent and sclf supporting again and ahle to compete in the 
open housing market. This may be true of a few familics in 
our society, but for the most part it is nonsense. On the 
other hand, we believe that most broken families, particu- 
larly those headed by a woman in receipt of Mothers’ 
Aliowance (a wholly provincial program in Canada), have 
only one hope in life and that is admission to a public 
housing project where they will remain for the rest of their 
days until all their children grow up and depart, leaving 
their mother elderly, presumably worn out, and ready for 
admission to a home for the aged. It is probably true, of 
course, that among the most disadvantaged families in our 
society are those where the father has died, or deserted and 
left the woman with several dependent children, particu- 
larly young children whose care prevents the mother from 


seeking employment. These families, while inhabiting some” 


of the worst housing in our urban centers, naturally aspire 
to public housing accommodation, but whether this is their 
ultimate goal and whether they intend to sit forever in 
possession of ascarce dwelling unit is a question often raised 
but never answered through research. In fact, in all fields 
of human relationships we need to investigate the difference, 
if any, between those families who are allegedly self sup- 
porting yet in receipt of low income and those who are 
dependent upon one or more programs of welfare assistance. 

Indeed, we know almost nothing about most families who 
apply for publicly provided housing accommodation. We 
know very little about their motivation; we know very little 
about their expectations as they enter a public housing 
dwelling; we know very little about their reasons for dis- 
liking such accommodation, as a good many families do; we 
know very little about their reasons for leaving; and we know 
very little, in fact almost nothing, about their future accom- 
modation in urban areas. And yet throughout this process 
we have expended hundreds of hours and effort and 
thousands and thousands of dollars in attempting to help 
families who apparently could not be helped. If we have not 
been able to help them, the fault may rest somewhere in 
their ows: pathology, or it may rest within the arrangements 
we have employed in our own program. These questions are 
well worth investigation. 

Finally, there are many unanswered questions about the 
community's attitudes towards publicly provided housing 
accommodation. From 1949 to 1964 most of us simply took 
for granted that the great majority of our Canadian families 


wanted no part of any socially assisted housing in their own 
neighbourhood, and. that they would deeply resent families 
who would be, as someone has put it, “foisted upon them”. 
In many municipalities there has been active and energetic 
opposition towards the development and construction of 
publicly provided housing accommodation and outright 
social and emotional opposition towards the movement of 
families into previously so-called private self supporting 
neighbourhoods. 

One of the objectives implicit in the creation of the 
Ontario Housing Corporation was the breakdown of this 
opposition, and one of the reasons why I was interested in 
the Corporation from the time of its formation was the 
argument that OHC would attempt, for the first time, to 
integrate so-called poor or deprived families of low income 
with middle-income families in the same neighbourhood. 
We now have almost three years of experience in social 
integration, distinguished by an early period of outright 
opposition to the operations of the Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration in purchasing existing housing in various suburban 
municipalities in Metropolitan Toronto and, later, a quies- 
cent period in which, with much of the available housing 
already purchased by the OHC, the Corporation proceeded 
to develop and construct additional public housing by more 
direct methods. And yet, during the past two years, as the 
period of outright and noisy opposition has quietened, we 
have not embarked upon the studies that would demonstrate 
whether or not we have, in fact, achieved social integration 
and, if so, to what degree. To what extent have families 
whose incomes fell into the lowest third in the income 
distribution really been able to integrate with families in 
the so-called working class, the lower portions of the middle 
class, and with other middle class families who lived in 
suburban housing developments? How many of the tenants 
who were in occupancy when the OHC purchased their 
accommodation have remained to be integrated with the 
applicants for public housing accommodation? Why did the 
remainder leave? rlow many of the public housing tenants 
themselves who were originally accommodated in these new 
housing areas have remained sufficiently long to enable the 
process of integration to take place, and why have they 
remained? As far as I know no one knows the answers to 
these questions and, while I am willing to accept the argu- 
ment that the Corporation has been extremely occupied in 
acquiring, developing and constructing new housing accom- 
modation, I would argue that the time has come to introduce 
a larger research component into its operation. If this is 
not done soon, and we begin to receive the answers to some 
of these questions, the danger is that five or ten years from 
now the Corporation (and I refer primarily to the Ontario 
Housing Corporation at the moment, as we are meeting in 
the Province of Ontario and because it is the most active 
agency in the country, although the argument will apply 
sooner or later to other provincial housing corporations) 
may hold 50,000, 60,000 or 75,000 dwelling units and still 
not know whether, in fact, it has provided anything more 
than a temporary benefit to those families for whom its 
operations were designed. 


The Importance of Standards of Accommodation 
A visitor to nations outside North America cannot fail 


to be struck by the tremendous difference in the standards 
of housing accommodation available to most citizens within 
these nations. During a recent visit to Europe (specifically 
to France) and to the Middle East (specifically to Israel and 
Jordan) I found that the old questions which have plagued 
Canadian housing policy for the past half century inevitably 
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arose in every contact with local officials (elected and ap- 
pointed), and professional and volunteer workers in the 
community agencies. In France and Israel, for example, 
the notion that the sole objective of housing policy should 
be the attainment of a separate detached dwelling unit for 
every family — and I contend that this has always been the 
basis of Canadian policy — is unthinkable and even in- 
credible. In the Paris metropolitan area no one would 
dream of separate dwellings along with home ownership 
for families in the lowest half or even the last four-fifths 
of the population. In the Tei Aviv metropolitan area the 
ownership of an apartment tends to dominate the housing 
market but the Ministry of Housing is fully aware of the 
inhibiting effects of this policy upon the overall] objective 
of housing accommodation fo: all family units. In France, 
the Netherlands, and Israel (three examples of modern 
Western communities), multiple housing accommodation 
for most of the population is accepted and is not considered 
one hit inferior to our North American idea of individually 
owned detached dwellings. 

Nevertheless, in all of these areas that I have been privi- 
leged to visit during the past two years, and as recently as 
a month ago, a Canadian cannot fail to be aware of the 
difference in overall space standards for families who must 
have governmental assistance in attaining housing. A visit 
to the old city of Jerusalem and to areas that were recently 
within Jordan takes the visitor through habitations which 
have proceeded for 2,000 years or more, much as they are 
today. One hears Americans state openly that they would 
like to take representatives of the dissatisfied and riotous 
residents of the centers of many American cities to the old 
bazaars and refugee camps of the Middle East to show 
them how well off they really are. Unfortunately, this 
aititude cannot be accepted as any solution to our problems 
in North America. We are not going to convince the deprived 
or low income families residing in Halifax. Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver that they have nothing to 
complain about because refugecs in many parts of the world. 
and urban dwellers for that matter in many metropolitan 
areas elsewhcre. are miserably housed. 

In an affluent urban industrial society, like that of Canada 
and the United States, housing standards for those families 
who require socially-assisted accommodation must always 
be related to the standard prevailing throughout the major- 
ity of the population. Nevertheless. the hare-foot Canadian 
boy with cheek cannot dismiss the question of standards of 
accommodation if it can be shown that these stand in the 
way of meeting the hasic shelter needs of thousands of 
families who must wait unconscionably long periods of 
time to be accommodated. 

In the early post-war years a number of Canadian archi- 
tects and planners called for a standard of accommodation 
involving as much as a third less space than that prevailing 
in NHA standards for families requiring public housing. 
Most of us rejected these suggestions as likely to create 
first and second class citizenship within our population, not 
to mention a clear invidious distinction which would make 
our past notions of stigma mild by comparison. Yet, I 
wonder whether our architects have been given the oppor- 
tunity they require to create decent adequate housing ac- 
commodation in the socially assisted sector which would 
not necessarily provide the same standards of space at the 
inordinate costs prevailing in the open market. For example, 
one wonders why it is necessary to build accommodation 
for elderly couples in which a bedroom is provided in a 
separate room distinct from the living and dining spate, 


surely at much greater cost. It seems perfectly clear that 
most of the world’s population, no matter what the size of 
family, live in one room per family. Needless to suggest, 
I am not recommending this last pattern as a component of 
Canadian housing policy, but ‘as far as elderly couples are 
concerned ] wonder how many of them would be content 
with one suitably designed room, providing living, dining 
and sleeping accommodation (with a separate bathroom, of 
course). rather than their present accommodation in the 
old buildings of our major, cities while having the privilege 
alluent Canadian society extend second class housing and 
of remaining on a waiting list. surely extended while we 
tuke the time to build one-bedroom apartments. 

Tam most definitely not recommending that we in the 
thus second class citizenship to families in need of ussistance 
in the housing market. Nevertheless. | am advocating that 
our architects and planners be given more scope to come 
up with new designs that will enable us to produce much 


more housing with the same total land and cost requirements. 
Conclusion 
}] hope that this paper will not be interpreted in the tradi- 


tional way in which the warm hearted or public spirited 
utterances of the social scientist are customarily treated. 
I am accustomed to the kindly tolerance of my listeners 
and readers who indicate later that they enjoyed the sermon 
and were not unhappy ahout being threatened with hell-fire 
and damnation. 

Research, they will admit, is a good thing and, of course, 
they are in favour of it, but under the present circum- 
stances — those prevailing for the past fifty years and 
presumably for the next fifty years — research into the social 
aspects of housing will inevitably have a low priority. The 
reason is quite clear in their view, for the need is supply, 
the production of thousands and thousands of dwelling 
units. The need is not for study, because we do not really 
need research to see that thousands of Canadian families 
and individuals are in need of adequate housing. I could 
not agree more with some aspects of this argument and, in 
particular, would concur that we need no serious research 
in Canada and the United States to demonstrate that we 
have slum areas, that we have housing in need of rehabili- 
tation instead of clearance, that we have neighbourhoods 
that are inadequate from many points of view, and that 
children, old people. and family life itself are suffering 
serious deprivation by virtue of our permanent housing 
crisis. 

What we need, however, is a serious systematic research 
program designed to evaluate the consequences of what 
we have done, what we are now doing, and what we intend 
to do. As a responsible citizen I cannot advocate a program 


of socially assisted housing at any price merely because I 
am aware that there is tremendous human need. I want 


to know what evidence there is that I have really been help- 
ing to meet human need, and I cannot restrict my view 
simply to the physical shelter I am helping to provide. In 
many families there are deep set physical, social and emo- 
tional problems that cannot be met merely by putting a 
roof over the heads of the members of the family. At the 
same time, we must know whether we are in fact attaining 
our objectives of social integration — of enabling families 
to re-enter the mainstream of economic and social life in 
this country — by helping to provide them with decent 
housing accommodation in an adequate environment. If we 
believe that the only question is, “How many dwelling 
units do we make available?” then I fear that we are merely 
bequeathing the most difficult questions to those who will 
succeed us by 1980 and thereafter. 


18. A HOUSING POLICY 
D. V. Donnison 


If everyone agrees there is a housing “problem” this suggests 
there must somewhere be a housing “‘solution”. But since there 
is no final solution for housing problems and no ceiling to 
housing needs, those concerned must think not of an ultimate 
utopian goal but of a program — a way forward, best suited to 
the current circumstances of a particular country. 


We may be concerned mainly about the privacy and indepen- 
dence of the household. If so, our standards should be based 
mainly on measures of the quantity of dwellings available to 
the population and the numbers of people who have managed 
to set up a separate household. Assessments can be made by 
comparing the numbers of houses with the population to be 
housed, or by examining “headship rates” — the proportion of 
people in defined groups (eg. married men, aged 40-64, in 
urban areas) who are heads of households. 


Or we may be concerned about the comfort and independence 
of the individual within the household, in which case we must 
examine the ratio of persons to rooms, compare the sizes of 
houses and households, and consider the convenience (the 
space, planning and heating, for example) of rooms, and the 
open space, private and public, available to the household. 
Standards in this sense tend to be highest in countries 
which have not only a plentiful stock of dwellings but also a 
long tradition of building solid and spacious houses. The 
“recreation room” in the basement of many Canadian houses 
is an asset envied in other parts of the world. But among the 
growing proportion of Canadian households living in apart- 
“ents there may be too many young children deprived of in- 
oor and outdoor play space, and too many teenagers de- 
prived of privacy and a sound-proof room. 


Or we may not be concerned with average standards at all, but 
with the living conditions of the poorest households, the 
quality of the worst houses, and the gap between these con- 
ditions and those found in more fortunate neighbourhoods. 
This will call for an assessment of the numbers of households 
that are overcrowded or sharing kitchens, bathrooms and 
luvatories with their neighbours, the numbers of houses that 
luck essential equipment, and the numbers of people living 
unwillingly in trailers, temporary housing and institutions of 
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various kinds. In the richer countries, hardships of these kinds 
:fe often worst in relatively prosperous urban regions: rapid 
‘fustrialization may have breught immigrants and country 
“Mo to overcrowded cities where thev have been confined 
“louis by public apathy or social discrimination, with 
‘vant chance of escape to better neighbourhoods. 


There is no single way of appraising a country’s housing 
standards. The Swedes, a wealthy people with a low birthrate, 
live mainly in blocks of small apartments in new cities. Their 
headship rates and the quality and equipment of their housing 
are among the highest in the world, and many families have 
summer cottages. But the Norwegians and the Belgians have 
larger houses with more rooms per head and more private 
outdoor space. Czech housing is, on average, more cramped 
than that of Austria; but in Austria there are more people - 
living in the most crowded conditions, and more in the least 
crowded. Czechoslovakia has been more successful in eliminat- 
ing inequalities. To anyone who asks which of those countries 
has the best housing conditions we can only say that his 
question must be more precisely phrased if he wants a clear 
answer to it. Their governments have adopted different aims 
and priorities and should be judged on different criteria. 


City Growth 


Few countries add more than three per cent to their stock of 
dwellings in a year — though Canada has occasionally achieved 
this. Few demolish more than one half per cent in a year. 


In those crowded countries of Europe which embarked early 
on their industrial revolutions, housing conditions have passed 
through successive phases, each presenting its own problems. 
In the early stages of industrialization, populations grew rapid- 
ly and thousands moved to the towns. The stock of housing 
grew fast, but it was many years before living conditions im- 
proved sufficiently to produce any reduction in urban mor- 
tality rates. The essential contribution of governments at this 
stage was to provide clean water, clfective drains and a spac- 
ing of houses and strects that brought light and air into 
people’s homes. 


The turning point came when the pace of migration to the 
cities began to ease off, better transport systems enabled town 
workers to spread out and find homes much further afield, the 
size of families began to fall and electricity became generally 
and more cheaply available. These things happened in many 
parts of northwestern Europe within the space of about thirty 
years. Governments which had hitherto been confronted with 
housing situations that could be barely controlled but not 
radically improved, at last had an opportunity of making real 
progress in this field. 


Now many of them face new problems. Old people are grow- 
ing in numbers, better equipped than their predecessors to 
maintain separate homes of their own. and more determined 
to do so. Growing numbers of young pcople Icave home to 
study and seek their first jobs; they want rooms and flats of 
their own, and no longer live with their parents or find lodg- 
ings in other people’s homes. Thousands of older houses, built 
in the nineteenth century and now incapable of replacement at 
prices that could be paid by those who live in them, must be 
replaced or modernized. Inflation reduces the burdens of debt 
on houses built a decade or more ago, but continually pushes 
up the price of new housing. Growing scarcities of land for 
housebuilding, sharpened by the imposition of strict town 
planning controls on land uses, are pushing up the price of 
building sites. Cities are threatened with strangulation by the 
motor car, and the costs of the investment required to avert 
this fate are very heavy. These are among the new problems of 
the richer countries. 


Canada’s Problems 


Canada is one of the richest of these countries and she is 
familiar with most of their problems. But her industrial revo- 
lution came late and she also has many of the characteristics 
of an earlier stage of development. Her cities are growing at a 
fantastic pace, swollen by a continuing but sharply fluctuating 
inflow of migrants from overseas and from rural areas. In- 
ternal migration would impose severe strains on the housing 
market even if immigration came to a halt. In remote places 
and among Indians and Eskimos, housing conditions of the 
most primitive kind are still to be found. This is still a young 
country in which people marry early and have relatively large 
families, producing rates of household formation and demo- 
graphic growth that are well above the European averages. 
But ‘the rate of building is high and the construction industry, 
given proper organization and an assured demand, can build 
as many houses as the country needs. Land scarcities are like- 
wise a problem of organization, credit and political leadership: 
there is no shortage of space. Thus although Canada’s prob- 
lems may be formidable, her opportunities are unlimited. 


Will this country, with her enormous wealth and abundant 
enterprise, be capable of giving all her citizens the kind of 
housing they deserve? Can housing conditions in this country 
avoid becoming both the cause and the effect of pervasive 
social injustices, as they are in so many other countries? Ca- 
nada could set a pioneering example in the housing field 
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which would be an inspiration to others for a long time to 
come. 


Housing and Poverty 


Housing is so central a feature of our living standards and 
plays so large a part in determining our life changes and 
social status that policy makers in this field must take same 
account of their countries’ biggest problems. Thus poverty and 
its implications must be considered before housing policies 
can be explored. 


People’s housing needs change at different stages of their lives. 
There are about five phases in a typical “housing history”. 
First, in childhood, we live in our parents’ home. Second, we 
leave home to seek education or work and to get married. For 
a while, “home” is still our parents’ house; where we live 
(‘come down to my place”) is a shelter for sleeping, a store 
for our belongings and a lair from which to explore the world. 
Its location is often more important than its dimensions and 
equipment. Third, we start new families and create homes of 
our own in which wives and young children spend most of the 
day: domestic space, equipment and privacy — indoors and 
outdoors — become very important; location, given a car or 
good public transport, may be less important. Fourth, our 
children grow up and leave home, but return with grandchil- 
dren from time to time; the house becomes a sort of hotel, 
crammed to the roof occasionally and half empty for the rest 
of the year. Fifth, as we grow older and find it harder to drive 
a car, to fix loose tiles, to reach high cupboards and get about, 
the accessible world shrinks and house property becomes a 
hazard and a burden. Our capacity to stay independent, phy- 
sically and financially, then depends increasingly on the kind 
of housing we have. We find it harder to make new friends 
and do not want to lose touch with those we have or with our 
relatives; hence the location of our house again becomes as 
important as its size and equipment. 


When there ari: young children in the household, in the first 
and third phases of this history, their happiness depends 
heavily upon the house they live in and its immediate sur- 
roundings. It is then that the household needs most space. 
Then, too, it generally has an income, per head, that is well 
below the levels of the immediately preceding and following 
phases, and heavily committed to buying food, clothing and 
other essentials. 


The building and lending institutions of industrial societies 
have been organized to serve the demands of households at 
this stage of development. It is at this point that people seek 
housing most urgently and make the greatest sacrifices to get 
it. It is at this point, too, that the future earning capacity of 
the head of a household is most predictable and secure; if he 
ears enough, he is now the safest risk for lenders. 


In the final stage of their housing history, many people want 
to find a home that will enable them to preserve their inde- 
pendence to the end. It should be thoughtfully designed but it 
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need not be large or expensive. The ouilding and lending in- 
stitutions have not catered so successfully for this market: in 
many countries, old people have only recently become a large 
and rapidly increasing group in the population, and they are 
not good risks for lenders. 


In most countries very little building is specifically designed 
for people at the second stage of this history — which is one 
that may last a life-time for those who never get married. Like 
the aged, the single and the newly-wed when they leave their 
parents’ homes generally have to live in housing that was 
originally designed for families. Governments usually devote 
scant attention to this group. The Canadian government, to its 
credit, has recently provided financing for houses for students, 
but many other young people have similar needs. 


The more radical a government is in redistributing incomes, 
the less radical it need be in its housing policies. But even the 
most radical scheme for a general redistribution of income 
will not ensure an effective demand that meets all housing 
needs. The severity of the handicaps of some of those who 
face long periods — or a life-time — of dependency depend on 
the housing they can get. Many countries have built and sub- 
sidized special housing for the elderly, fewer have given 
similar help to younger physically handicapped people, and 
tewer still have considered the housing needs of those with 
severe mental handicaps. 


The price of housing will vary widely from place to place, and 
even within one region there will be big differences in the 
sums people pay for the same kinds of housing. A couple of 
poor rooms in the centre of a big city may be far more expen- 
sive than a good house in a remote or depressed area. Old 
people who bought a good house long ago pay nothing for it 
but property taxes (onerous though these may be), insurance 
and the price of occasional repairs. A similar household next 
door may have to pay a continually rising rent for the same 
kind of house. No system of pensions, family allowances and 
wther benefits that depend on the structure of households and 
their contributions to insurance schemes can match the hous- 
costs und requirements of all these situations. Some form 
housing subsidy will be needed to supplement the general 
stem of income maintenance. 


The depressed areas and deprived down-town neighbourhoods 
present special housing problems that can only be completely 
solved by new investment and long-term planning which pro- 
vide wider opportunities for their people, in these areas and 
elsewhere. Rebuilding that does not rehouse those whose 
homes are demolished, and rehousing that does not produce an 
environment that people would voluntarily choose to live in, 
will shift problems around but cannot solve them. 


Who Gets Government Help? 


It would plainly be absurd to say that the poor achieve no 
advance in housing standards from one generation to another. 
__ But while the distribution of incomes remains very unequal 
the poor are likely to fall further behind the advancing stand- 


” ards enjoyed by the bulk of the population, unless the govern- 


ment intervenes to help them. 


Recognition of this problem has brought governments into the 
market to promote and subsidize the building and improve- 
ment of houses. New initiatives of this kind have often been 
preceded by public debate in which the hardships of the 
worst housed are much quoted. But government has often in 
practice been more helpful to the middle and upper income 
groups than to the poorest. 


Loans, grants and tax privileges of various kinds have been 
favorite devices for the promotion of house building. Loans 
for house buyers made at privileged rates of interest, guaran- 
tees that reduce lenders’ risks, loans and grants to help people 
improve their property. tax relicf on house buyers’ payments 
of interest, tax relief on the interest payments made to their 
lenders by the institutions which finuace house building, re- 
ductions in property taxcs on new houses: these have been the 
procedures used. 

They are relatively easy to administer. The help they offer 
supplements the existing operations of the market and most of 
it can be distributed through existing market institutions. 
Powerful interests need not be disturbed, and thecreation of 
new organizations, the imposition of new taxes, and the re- 
cruitment and training of new professions can be kept to a 
minimum or avoided altogether. 


Because these policies rely on cxisting institutions they give 
most help to those who already know and usc these institu- 
tions and to others almost rich enough to do so. They give 
little or no help to those with incomes too low or too insecure 
to borrow, and too low to pay much in direct taxation. 


Many governments have gone much further than this. They 
build and subsidize housing for those who live beyond the 
reach of the filtering process, and millions of people have been 
comfortably rehoused as a result. But these programs, too, had 
to start from priorities of some kind. The long-established 
local family, rooted in the district for generations, gained 
priority over newcomers. The family of tidy average size, with 
two parents and two or three children, gained priority over 
larger, smaller or less “regular” households. Veterans, for a 
while, gained priority over civilians. In Canada, the proportion 
of families on public assistance accepted in public housing is 
often restricted — however urgent their housing needs — lest 
they give the project a bad name. But such explicit discrimi- 
nation against the poor is rare. 


The Role of Government 


Governments have been led to intervene in the housing field 
for many different reasons. Having intervened, they may then 
realize how extensive a set of economic regulators they have 
acquired and start using these levers to control the develop- 
ment of the whole economy — damping down demands for 
wage increases (with rent controls), increasing investment and 
~ promoting employment (by subsidizing building), restraining 


consumer demand (by raising rents), or shifting investment 
from the public to the private sector (by reducing some kinds 
of subsidy or increasing others). 


At one time, ministers and officials in government departments 
with housing responsibilities looked forward to the day wher 
the problems they were dealing with would be solved and they 
could extricate themselves altogether from the field, leaving 
public health authorities to control building standards and the 
market to produce and distribute all the housing the country 
needed. Now that government is inextricably entangled in the 
housing field, it is faced with a new kind of choice. Shall hous- 
ing policy be shaped by those whose work and responsibilities 
lie principally in this field, or shall it be made — if only by 
default — by central banks and finance ministries which con- 
trol the flows of credit, the rates of intercst and the distri- 
bution of taxation, by health, town planning and highway au- 
thorities which exert so great an influence on patterns of urban 
growth, and by economic planning departments attempting to 
promote and regulate the development of the economy? 


But “housing” is too big a sphere of responsibility to be cor- 
nered by one department, and it could not be dealt with 
effectively if it was. Housing policies are a matter for govern- 
ments as a whole, and many departments and levels of gov- 
ernment — federal, provincial and local — must play a part in 
formulating and implementing them. The task is a complex 
and continually changing one which each country must pursue 
in ways that suit its own needs and resources. 


The nation’s housing requirements must be examined in a 
comprehensive fashion, looking well ahead to the future and 
taking account of the behavior of all social groups (the rich 
acquiring a second house and students renting single rooms, as 
well as poor families seeking a self-contained home) and of all 
regions (rural areas as well as towns). Estimates of require- 
ments that negicct large groups and regions are likely to be 
upset when those excluded from the calculation behave in 
unforeseen ways, taking houses, loans or other resources that 
were expected to be available for others. Such projections 
should be based partly on demographic data (marriages, 
deaths, migration, etc.), partly on economic data (dealing 
with industrial growth and urbanization, the distribution of 
incomes, the elasticities of demand for housing, etc.) and 
partly on other trends (the implications of growth in higher 
education and transport, the demolition or improvement of 
obsolete housing, changes in tastes and fashions, and so on). 


It is essential to relate these factors to each other: the demand 
schedules for housing differ considerably among different age 
groups, for example, and a change in demographic structure 
will therefore affect the demand for housing. Policy statements 
often set targets for house building in bold, round numbers. 
More valuable are projections showing various alternatives, 
each meeting a different volume and mix of needs; and natio- 
nal targets will not be realistic unless they are based on regio- 
nal and local projections. 
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The resources for meeting housing requirements must be 
examined in equally comprehensive fashion, taking account of 
existing housing and the additions, conversions and demolitions 
expected over a considerable period of time. Forecasts that 
deal only with new building or with building sponsored or sub- 
sidized by government are likely to prove misleading. In a 
country the size of Canada, fiows of credit must be forecast 
on a regional scale, und so must estimates of the labor and 
materials required to sustain a given program of building: the 
building industry deals in heavy components and scarce labor 
which cannot easily be moved long distances. It must be re- 
membered that the output of the building industry and the 
flow of credit to sustain it will both depend heavily on the 
government’s own intentions and the conviction with which 
these ure conveyed to the nation. Unless they can rely on an 
assured demand, predictable in technical as well as quantita- 
tive terms, builders und lenders will operate well behind the 
demands of the market and add large margins to their prices 
to cover risks. 


Governments adopting the most comprehensive housing poli- 
cics have given increasing attention to the technical progress 
of the building industry, and the training and terms of ser- 
vice of its workers. As the manhours needed to put up a new 
house are reduccd, attention turns to repair and maintenance 
work. It must not be forgotten that this work typically em- 
ploys about half as much labor as the work of new building, 
and directly affects a larger proportion of householders year 
by year. 


Other important aspects of a housing program are the general 
principles of subsidy and rent policies, the management of 
public housing, architectural design and layout, the tactics of 
urban renewal, the rescttlement of families uprooted by slum 
clearance, and the special needs of ethnic and other minori- 
ties. 


Some of the biggest political battles of the age have been 
fought over issues such as the public ownership of land, hous- 
ing and industry, and the nationalization of credit and deve- 
lopment rights. But public ownership solves nothing by itself; 
it only poses the old problems in new ways, easier to solve in 
some respects, but harder in others. What matters most is not 
ownership, but control, leadership and the uses to which they 
are put. Is government capable of thinking about the require- 
ments of the whole population? Does it know what these re- 
quirements are, and what resources the country has to meet 
them? Can it coordinate the different sectors of the economy 
that must play a part in implementing its policies? Is it pre- 
pared to commit itself resolutely to objectives that people find 
convincing? 


In various ways and for various purposes governments in 
many countries are now moving towards the comprehensive 
patterns of housing policy I have outlined. Governments, if 
they are to retain power, find they must enable people to at- 
tain the sort of homes they want. 


V 


19. CANADIAN HOUSING LEGISLATION 
A. D. Wilson 


In Canada, housing as a political subject has not to date been a con- 
troversial one. Only in recent years has it been considered a subject for 
governmental interest at all. All parties in both Federal and Provincial 
parliaments seem to support the idea that public housing is a good 
thing, that we need more of it, that it should be cheaper but better and 
that the desirable form of tenure is home ownership. 

Under a constitution which has not been free from jurisdictional dis- 
pute, housing as a subject again has been largely non-controversial. There 
has been consistent recognition that, as a very tangible part of property 
and civil rights, housing falls clearly within provincial jurisdiction. Not 
until recently, however, has provincial legislation been designed specific- 
ally to promote the production of more housing or to control the type of 
housing that is built. On the whole, provincial governments have been 
willing to leave to the Federal Parliament the problem of providing a 
level of housing supply which is socially acceptable and to the municipal 
government the responsibility of determining the physical limits to which 
housing should be subject. There has been a reluctant readiness by the 
Federal Parliament to assume the responsibility for ensuring an adequate 
supply of housing and to provide both direct and indirect means of 
achieving this objective. Several techniques, involving active participa- 
tion by all three levels of government and sometimes priv.ite enterprise 
in individual projects, are already functioning. 

There are two main classes of housing legislation. First is that which 
imposes restrictions or controls on the physical characteristics of house<. 
primarily for the protection of the occupant from physical risks of faulty 
construction or of unhealthful conditions and from the social risks «f 
overcrowding and lack of minimum amenities. Second there is that cl.ss 
of legislation which assists in the construction and financing of houses 
both for home ownership and for rental, thereby affecting the volume of 
production. 

The first type of legislation in turn is divisable into the control of the 
structure itself and the control of land use which in turn affccts not only 
the nature buat the use of the structure. Both structural and Tand use 
control fall clearly within provincial jurisdiction but their introduction 
came about at different times ancl the mechinics of control also differ. 

If the term is taken in its widest sense probably the first legislation 
controlling housing development came from military sources and was 
prompted by military considerations. For example, housing in Halifax 
was not permitted in locations that would prejudice the military effective- 
ness of the Citadel. Legislative jurisdiction in the housing field was in- 
cluded in the charters of our older municipalities, which precede in time 
Canadian self-government and which certainly precede the governments 
of Canadian provinces as we know them now. It is perhaps this tradition 
that led provincial legislatures, when they began to exercise governmental 
functions, to confer governmental powers on municipal corporations to 
control by by-law and the licensing method the physical characteristics 
of new housing. The protection of citizens from the then-recognized 
forms of nuisance was nevertheless generally left to private enforcement 
of the common law. 
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The development of publicly-owned facilities for water supply and 
waste disposal led to the recognition of the need for some control of the 
physical location and social acceptability of new housing. Indoor plumb- 
ing is an asset both to the home occupier and his neighbour. The 
existence of these facilitics permitted the prohibition of housing use in 
the absence of basic sanitary facilities. The incidence of major fire 
catastrophes emphasized the fact that the welfare of the community as a 
whole could be seriously prejudiced by the thoughtless or uncontrolled 
acts of individuals within it. Out of these two factors grew political 
acceptance of the necessity of some form of licensing of new con- 
struction. The building permit was the instrument devolved and the 
local building code was born. 

The use of the building permit and the creation of an administrative 
staff to issue it and to enforce the rudimentary local codes were the 
necessary yeast to start the fermentation of social ideas of acceptable 
housing which is still going on. It was a simple step to realization that 
the structural safety of a house was as important to its inhabitants as 
was its water supply. Municipal codes began to emerge in a comprehen- 
sive form to cover a wide variety of subject matter. In most cases they 
grew as the exigencies of the time dictated. They were not based on any 
extensive research and the objectives they sought to achieve varied from 
time to time. Since they developed entirely through local authority, they 
hegan to show local tastes and standards for acceptable housing. Had 
they merely reflected local aesthetic taste and standards of quality they 
might have added greatl# to a growing Canadian architectural culture. 
Unfortunately local governments are subject to pressures that are not 
always motivated by cultural objectives. Local building codes began to 
be designed to aid the bricklayers in one community (full masonry con- 
struction is still required by the local code of more than one Canadian 
municipality ), the carpenters in another, and possibly the plumbers in 
both. By the 1940’s they had developed so heterogeneously that they 
were actually hindering technical improvement in the house-building 
industry which, tardily perhaps but definitely, had begun to move for- 
ward in line with other Canadian industrialization. 

There has been an active use of the writ of mandamus to ensure 
through the court equitable enforcement of local codes. There has been 
no corresponding technique to require municipal legislators to justify 
from any point of view the contents of the codes which their adminis- 
trations are called upon to enforce. Recognizing that diversified local 
codes constituted retarding influences, the National Research Council in 
the early 1940's published the first National Building Code. It was based 
in part on original Canadian research as well as on American experience, 
and provided for the first time an instrument by which, if local govern- 
ments desired, a desirable degree of national uniformity could be 
achieved. The National Building Code established acceptable minima 
for all types of buildings from the point of view of structural soundness, 
fire safety, and, to a lesser extent, mechanical workability of an increas- 


ingly mechanized product. The National Code is not a law and does not 


form part of our housing legislation. It can be adopted in whole or in 
part by a local government. 

The housing standards accepted as minima for purposes of the National 
Housing Act are now drawn from a set of standards published by the 
Associate Committee of the National Building Code, the organization 
which publishes the Code itself. The increasing proportion of new housing 
coming within the National Honsing Act (last year almost one-half of 
all new houses) may account for the recent development of more uniform 
local practices and in turn for the greater use by municipalities of the 
National Code. Apart from this there is no evidence of withdrawal from 
local government of any of its individuality in the physical control of 
housing, and in terms of volume the great bulk of our Canadian housing 
legislation will be found in the by-laws, largely unpublished, passed by 
municipal councils. 

Provincial restriction on local autonomy is just beginning to appear. 
Strangely enough, it stems from the same source as did the municipal 
codes. The conservation of our water supply and the need to avoid 
pollution is leading to provincially imposed and enforced health restric- 
tions and conservation measures. Even though many municipalities mav 
be willing to license housing construction served by wells and septic 
tanks, the provincial authorities in some cases are prohibiting it. 

In Canada, land use control or city planning as a function of govern- 
ment is much junior in years to building controls. It too falls almost 
entirely within provincial jurisdiction, but it was not preceded by a 
historic tradition of local autonomy. The municipal structures in the 
different provinces of Canada vary greatly and the acuteness of the 
problems caused by the lack of planning, which seems to vary in direct 
proportion with the size of the urban development, has also differed. 
For this reason it might be expected that the necessity for governmental 
action in the control of our cities’ development would be felt sooner and 
to a greater extent in Toronto or Montreal than it would in Charlottetown 
or even in Halifax. Provincial planning legislation as it stands at present 
reflects these differences, although it is not accounted for by that only. 
Land use control developed originally in this country as a legal concept 
with the idea of the building scheme. As such it was not a function of 
government. It was used to a very limited degree through the instru- 
ment of restrictive covenants and was enforced privately. 

From this developed, not basically as a new approach but rather as a 
simplified technique, local zoning by-laws which were not uniform even 
to the municipality in which they occurred. They applied as a rule only 
to local neighbourhoods where some uniformity or design of land use 
was necessary to protect the neighbourhood development. They simply 
made the enforcement of restrictions on building schemes a public rather 
than a private function. Through provincial legislation municipal govern- 
ments in virtually all provinces were given the authority to impose 
zoning regulations and in almost all cases public hearings were required 
before such regulations could be put into effect or changed. 

It was not until much later that the need for a wider geographic unit 
for city planning or land use control became evident. In the early 1940's 
we find provincial legislation which deals with land planning in wider 
units than the local neighbourhood. The thinking of provincial parlia- 
ments in this field developed much differently than in relation to building 
codes. We find some withdrawal of local autonomy and its replacement 
with provincial planning standards and requirements. Where municipal 
governments are given the initiative, as in the development of an over-all 
town plan, this initiative is subject to close administrative scrutiny by 
the provincial government and it can be fairly said that this interest did 
not stem wholly from a province’s concern about the financial stability 
of its cities. 

There has been a rapid increase in the number of planning experts with 
professional training, many of whom are administrators emploved by 
provincial governments and working in collaboration with similar 
professionally qualified persons forming part of municipal administrations. 
These professional people are working actively toward public support for 
land use planning. They realize that, to achieve long-term objectives, 
land use control must be applied to units larger in geographic area than 
our present municipal structures, 
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Planning legislation is not, of course, aimed specifically at the develop- 
ment of new and adequate housing but rather at the creation, growth, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation of our urban areas and the preservation 
in many cases of our rural inheritance. One of the prime instruments of 
control is the subdivision plan and because subdivisions are largely for 
housing purposes, the rapid growth of housing has assisted in the develop- 
ment of machinery for controlling land use, even though it has created 
the major problems for the administrators of that machinery. Subdivision 
requirements and the legislation supporting them have become pro- 
gressively tougher. They now extend well beyond the physical layout of 
the land and have been used to change drastically the conventional 
methods of financing servicing costs. 

Federal action toward better planning has not gone beyond the quite 
extensive influence exercised in establishing acceptability of new sub- 
divisions for loans under the National Housing Act. In some cases the 
withholding of Federal insurance of mortgage loans has been more 
effective in producing adequate municipal facilities for sewage disposal 
than has more direct and less stringently enforced provincial health legis- 
lation. Through the usc of the research and educational aids provided for 
in Part V of the National Housing Act, the Federal Government has 
assisted in the education of planners and in the undertaking of studies to 
improve planning techniques as well as of applied studies of specialized 
planning problems. 

The subjects of land use control, city planning, and the conservation of 
natural resources are so technically interrelated and affect subjects so 
much wider than housing that this article will not even in a general way 
attempt to summarize the means being adopted in each of the provinces 
to achieve planned development and an orderly physical inventory of 
our housing growth. It is probably sufficient to mention that housing 
legislation which is effective in producing the high rate of new construc- 
tion forming part of that growth only, will probably cause acute problems 
for the city planner and the conscrvationist. Our legislators will be faced 
with the selection of a balance between rate and type of housing growth 
desired and the conservation and preservation of our natural resources. 
There are also bound to be conflicts of huinan interests occurring when 
the nature of the area surrounding our cities is changed physically with 
great rapidity from rural to urban The hardships that inevitably are 
associated with change will be difficult to assess in relation to the benefits 
in many cases. The wide requirements of detached or objective planning 
will have to be tempered by human concern, and the achievement of « 
proper degree of balance at any moment of time will be a politically 
difficult task. 

Let us look at the other aspect of housing legislation, that is, that 
legislation which has as its prime purpose the augmentation of our 
housing supply and the improvement of our social housing standards. 
The Canadian background of such legislation is very brief in time but its 
development has been rapid. Housing as a subject was not included in 
the index of Canadian statutes prior to 1935. In some provinces it is still 
not a subject with which provincial legislatures have extended their 
imagination. With the exception of a brief and rather unsatisfactory 
experiment at the end of World War I, the Federal Government did not 
directly concern itself with housing conditions until the Dominion Hous- 
ing Act of 1935. That statute introduced into the housing field for the 
first time Federal financial assistance which had already proved to be 
quite helpful in the expansion of our farm economy with farm loans, The 
objective of the legislators of that day was primarily the relief of unem- 
ployment; one might say that the Federal Government fell into the 
housing field accidentally in an endeavour to assist the country out of 
some of the difficulties of the hungry thirties. The legislative thinking is 
surprisingly explained in the National Housing Act of 1938. The Canadian 
House of Commons has not traditionally editorialized in its legislation. 
Nevertheless it included in the 1938 Act a whole page of recitals ex- 
pressing basic political philosophy rather than explaining the content of 
the legislation which followed. One of the recitals states: 

Whereas, the task of providing adequate housing accommodation at rentals 
within the capacity of low income groups to pay is, in its aspects of publi: 
health, morals and minimum living conditions, primarily a responsibility of 
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the provinces and municipalities: and Whereas, nevertheless, it is in the national _ 


interest that a limited experiment in low-rental housing should be undertaken 
now, ae needed employment and directing public attention to the 
importance of housing problems generally, and providing a basis of experience 
on which the provinces and municipalities may follow sound and proven policies 
in the future. f 

The “limited experiment” seems to have widened since 1938. In 1958 
alone the Federal Government loaned $373 million of its own money to 
support new construction and guaranteed $510 million of private invest- 
ment for new housing and approximately $40 million for the improvement 
of old housing. 

The 1935 Act authorized the Economic Council, a fifteen-man body 
consisting of an equal number of civil servants and the general public 
and presided over by the Minister of Finance, to investigate and report 
on housing conditions in Canada, on state-assisted housing schemes which 
might be proposed by any local authority, on the plans being carried out 
in other countries to promote housing, on the necessity for slum clearance 
and redevelopment, and on the factors contributing to construction costs 
and the methods of effecting economies. The Act also authorized the 
Minister of Finance to loan up to 20% of the cost of a house if a lending 
institution or agency loaned up to 60% of its cost. 

The 1938 Act made one change and added several new features. The 
Minister, rather than the Economic Council, was charged with the job of 
investigating and reporting on housing conditions. The Act continued the 
provision for joint loans by the Government and a lending agency or 
local authority, requiring that the total loan be not less than 70% or more 
than 80% of the value of the house. (For a house less than $2,500 in value, 
the loan might be as low as $1,250 or as high as $2,250.) The Act intro- 
duced a new feature in joint lending in that the Federal Government 
would underwrite the loss of the lender on its share of the loan to a 
maximum of $4,000 per unit. 

The new features added in the 1938 Act were designed to assist in the 
provision of a greater supply of low rental housing and to assist munici- 
palities in respect of low cost housing. They were similar to provisions 
that had been passed in the United States between 1934 and 1937, mostly 
as a part of its N.R.A. legislation. The Minister of Finance was authorized 
to make loans to local housing authorities (the term was defined as “any 
province, municipality, society, association, corporation or commission 
having authority to undertake a housing scheme”) or to limited-dividend 
companies, up to 90% of the cost of construction of the house, with a 
limit of $2,400 per unit for a privately sponsored development. The loans 
were at a low interest rate (14% for limiited-dividend sponsorship or 2% 
otherwise). Limits were placed on the allowable incomes of occupants 
of housing so constructed and on the levels of municipal taxes which 
would be charged. A hopeful provision was added permitting the 
Minister of Finance to approve an agreement with any municipality or 
province which was prepared to contribute to a fund for reducing the 
amount of rentals chargeable. Because it was felt apparently that high 
taxes on real estate were discouraging house construction, the Act went 
on to provide for direct Federal subsidy to be paid to a municipality for 
housing constructed between June 1, 1938, and December 31, 1940, equal 
to the full taxes for the first year, 50°‘ for the second, and 25% for the third. 

The requirement that municipalities provide cheap land and under- 
write vacancy loss out of tax revenues imposed on them obligations which 
exceeded their powers without a change in provincial legislation. Five 
provinces did pass complementary legislation to permit municipalities to 
enter the low rental housing field but because of the delay and the 
economic conditions resulting from World War II, not a single low 
rental house was produced or a single tax payment made under the 
legislation. 

The wartime expansion of Canadian industry which started in 1910 
produced demands for industrial workers which exceeded the supply in 
many localities and population shifts were necessary to support the war 
effort. Thus new housing at critical centres also became an essential part 
of the war effort. No one at that time was finnly convinced that the 
mushroom expansion would continue as a permanent part of our cities, 
however, and the investment in housing which was necessary to support 
it seemed to many a poor risk. 


The Federal Government, faced with such a dire need, overcame its 
reluctance to provide state-owned housing. Through the agency of War- 
time Housing Limited, one of the Crown companies created by C. D. 
Howe, and using monies appropriated for the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, the government embarked on a program for the con- 
struction of inexpensive housing considered at that time to be temporary 
in character. In that five years from 1941 to 1945 over 19,000 housing 
units were constructed and psychologically Canadians crossed the hurdle 
of an almost universal abhorrence of the idea of state-owned housing. 
The flow of returning veterans, most of them clamouring for housing, 
started in 1945. By then government had realized from its wartime housing 
experience that direct action could put housing into place to serve a 
particular need, and the wartime housing agency was pressed into service 
to build houses for veterans, Between 1945 and 1949 more than 27,000 
houses were thus constructed. They were small, relatively inexpensive, 
and somewhat inelegant in design, but notwithstanding the comparatively 
low rentals charged for them, there was an ardent desire by many of 
their veteran tenants to purchase them. As a result some of the projects 
built originally for rental were put up for sale almost as soon as they 
were constructed. The munitions workers’ houses also were rented to 
veterans as soon as the munitions workers moved out and there dawned 
a realization that the wartime housing growth was not temporary. These 
houses also, after some improvements to make them more permanent in 
character, were sold to veteran occupants. In 1949 the Federal Govern- 
ment was the direct landlord of more than 40,000 families. Subsequent 
sales had reduced the state ownership of this group of houses to less than 
13,000 by 1958. 

In 1949 the Federal Parliament had apparently concluded that at least 
in the field of direct ownership it had produced “an adequate background 
of experience from which provincial and municipal governments might 
draw” in fulfilling their constitutional responsibility to provide much- 
needed public hcusing. It withdrew from the direct Federal construction 
program but passed legislation within the National Housing Act pro- 
viding for the construction of rental houses jointly by Provincial and 
Federal agencies. The result has been one of the closest working partner- 
ships between two sovereign states that has yet been tried. Administrative 
action by both Federal and Provincial agencies is carried out jointly on 
almost a daily basis without a physical amalgamation of them. The 
Federal Government provides 75% of the capital investment, the 
remainder being provided either by the province or, if the province so 
desires, either wholly or in part by the municipality. Joint projects have 
been constructed in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Manitoba, Alberta, 
and the Northwest Territories have provincial legislation which is com- 
plementary to the Federal law but which has not to date been used. This 
legislation has brought into being some 5,600 rental housing units and 
seems likely to form a pattern of public ownership of housing to meet 
social demands which cannot in many cases be met by private enterprise. 
All three levels of government share the responsibility and the control. In 
this one instance at least, the constitutional problem of responsibility 
appears to have been dealt with in a manner never contemplated at 
Confederation. The means of achieving it may confound legal experts in 
constitutional law. It may possibly over a long period of time turn out to 
be a valuable experiment in constitutional improvement and, if so, may 
have greater intangible value to the country than the development of the 
public housing which was its primary objective. 

Federal legislation has also included several other types of instrument 
designed to give economic assistance to the construction of an increased 
number of houses. These are all to be found in the National Housing 
Acts as they have been amended from time to time. 

The National Housing Act of 1944 extended the limited Federal 
assistance provided under the 1938 Act in two ways. It permitted life 
insurance companies, and other investing agencies which were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament, to embark on equity invest- 
ment in rental housing for families of low or moderate income. A Federal 
guarantee of 2:2 on the investment assured the companies against rental 
loss and its guaranteed return was assured for the economic lifetime of 


the project. The 1944 Act introduced Federal assistance in slum clearance 
for the first time in Canada. If the cleared area was to be used for low 
rental housing development cither by Jimited-dividend housing com- 
panies or directly by the municipality conc. sued, the Federal Government 
was prepared to make a grant up ta one-half of the co. stof the eequisitian 
and clearing af the slum. 

In the following ten vears. the National Housing Act was amended 
five times. In 1946 buyback guarantees were introduced extending to 
speculative builders who would construct houses for sale to veterans. 
There was an element of price control attached to the guarantee. In the 
same year the newly created Federal agency, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, was authorized to make direct loans, using Federal 
money, to primary industries to produce low rental housing for their 
employees in mining, lumbering, logging or fishing. The permission 
earlier granted to the life insurance companies to construct rental housing 
was widened to give effect to a proposal put ferward jointly by several 
life insurance companies for joint sponsorship of a company known as 
Housing Enterprises of Canada Limited to embark on extensive pro- 
duction of moderate rental housing primarily for veterans. 

In 1947 provision was made for joint loans to housing co-operatives, 
and insurance companies were authorized to undertake, with a Federal 
guarantee of 27 of their investment, projects consisting of the planning, 
subdivision, and servicing of lund. The legislation of that year also saw 
the introduction of a principle whose importance was probably not fully 
recognized at the time. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
authorized to make direct loans to members of the general public, home 
owners, builders, or rental housing investors if it was apparent that a 
joint loan was not available from any of the lending institutions. Prior to 
1947 direct Federal lending had been restricted to limited-dividend 
housing companies which were contemplated as quasi-charitable although 
privately owned organizations, and to primary industries for their 
workers houses. 

In 1948 the guarantee to the rental developer, previously limited to life 
insurance companics, wis extended in slightly different form to. the 
general public, who could now obtain a guarantee against rental loss for 
a period of up to thirty years. This benefit is the first one included in the 
National Housing Act for which the beneficiary paid a fee. Previous 
Federal benefits were made basically at cost, with the Government 
absorbing the administrative cost of extending guarantecs, the risk of 
loss, and the administrative expense on the Federal Government's share 
of joint loans. It was in 1948 that Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion was given the task of administering all the munition workers’ houses 
and the completed veterans’ honses built by Wiartime Housing Limited. 
It was given at the same time the administrative powers to carry out 
direct construction prograns to provide rental housing nsing monies 
that might be voted by Parliament fram time to time for the purpose. 

The level of loan and the maximum amount of loan per unit which 
could be made had been progressively increasing until by 1949 the 
institutional lenders became nervous of the risk even with the guarantees 
afforded by the joint loan arrangements. In that vear, in order to increase 
the level of loan without casting an additional risk burden on the institu- 
tional lenders, the Corporation was authorized to make an additional loan 
equal to one-sixth of the basic N.H.A. loan, repayable over the same 
period and bearing the same interest rate. It was in 1949 also that legis- 
lative provision was made for joint Federal-Provincial participation in 
housing projects. 


By 1951 it was becoming apparent that the required volume of invest- 


ment in uew housing would not be forthcoming unless the interest rate 
payable for it remained reasonably in line with the normal money market 
rate. Interest rate limits, which had previously been statutory and thus 
to some extent inflexible, were made the subject of governmental rather 
than parliamentary determination. 

By 1954 the continued economic boom had so translated real demand 
for houses into an effective one that the supply of money for new housing 
investment was rapidly falling behind the demand for it. Even though 
in their investment portfolios the life insurance companies were convert- 
ing large blocks of government bonds into mortgages, their acquisition 
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of new money, tlie comparatively small amount of repayments on their 
existing mortgige portfolios, and the proceeds from investment  con- 
versions still fell short of an adequate supply of funds. 

In 1954 the National Housing Act committed probably its greatest 
breach of conventional thinking to that time when it added the chartered 
banks to the group of institutional investors who could supply money for 
new houses. At the same time it introduced several basic changes in the 
Federal approach. It removed the somewhat difficult relation of joint 
government-private ownership of mortgages by substituting a full govern- 
ment guarantee to private investors in the mortgage field, but withdrew 
direct Federal participation in the loan itself. It widened the field of 
investors not only by including the banks, but also by pennitting N.H.A. 
loans to be held by any type of corporate or individual investor, thus 
broadening the source of new housing investment to the widest possible 
extent. Partly because of the traditional demand by the banks for fluidity, 
it introduced some element of Federal mortgage banking by permitting 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to parchase or sell insured 
loans through transactions with approved Tenders, although this power 
was limited by statute to a maxinnin volume of $25 milion. 

The 1954 Act for the first time pat all Federal assistance in the housing 
field, with the exception of subsidized public housing, on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The borrowers were required to pay an insurance fee for the 
Federal underwriting of new housing loans and these fees were tunded 
with he intent that the resulting fund should be adequate to cover all 
reasonable losses. The earlier provisions for home improvement. loans 
were included also in the 1954 Act and again the borrowers were required 
to pay a 1% fee which was funded. With the exception of the joint loan 
technique mentioned curlicr, all the earlier instruments to assist housing 
were carried forward into the 1934 Act even though some of them had 
not been used at all and others to a very limited degree only, 

In 1956 the basis of Federal assistance towards shun clearance was 
changed. It was recognized that more slums might be cleared if there 
was not a statutory rcauirement that the cleared urea be used for low 
rental housing. Under the 1956 amendment a cleared slum area might 
be used for the most suitable purpose consistent with adequate com- 
munity planning so long as appropriate arrangements were made by the 
municipality to provide rehousing for the displaced slum dwellers in 
proper accommodation and at rents they could afford. Federal participa- 
tion was also permitted in specialized studies undertaken jointly with 
either municipal or provincial governments to determine specific steps 
to be taken to improve housing conditions in particular cities and even 
in particular neighbourhoods within those cities. 

In 1958 the level of insured loan was further increased so that a home 
owner might now borrow 90%3 of the first $12,000 of his housing cost and 
70% of the balance, subject to a maximum loan limit of $12,800. By that 
time the demand for housing money had again increased, and greatly 
exceeded the supply even from the widened investment source. More- 
over, it was recognized that the National Housing Act provided an 
excellent instrument for the rapid injection of Federal money into the 
economy with the resulting stimulation to employment. As a result, direct 
Federal loans were made to a very large volume during 1958. The 
number of housing starts for that year was the highest on record in 
Canada and the proportion of them started by N.H.A. loans also reached 
an all-time high. 

In 1959 the Act was amended further to provide a 100% guarantee by 
the Government of Canada to the return of any investor under the 
National Housing Act. Thus any doubt was removed that trustees, execu- 
tors, or the investors of trust money of any kind might legally invest in 
N.H.A. loans within the strict limits imposed by both Federa! and Pro- 
vincial legislation. At the sme time the amount of Federal money avail- 
able for direct lending should the need arise was also increased to an 
accumulated total of one billion dollars and the limitations on the 
mortgage banking activities of Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion were greatly extended. 

What have the provinces done directly to produce additional housing? 
The approaches taken vary widely both in nature and extent. The most 
recent provincial legislation, that is, that since 1944. has been actively 
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complementary to the National Housing Act. For examply, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, whose moratorium legislation perhaps unintentionally but 
non. the less eles sively restricts new davestnient in housing secured by 
mertzice, have fisted most cf the noraterium aspects in so for as X.H.A. 
leans are conceme.|. This has permitted the National Housing Act to be 
as cfective in the Prairic Provinces as elsewhere, even though these 
provinces still discourage private mortgage investment in housing outside 
the NH.A. sphere. Ontario created its own Crown company when the 
Federal Government as a matter of policy discontinued one-sixth Federal 
loans referred to earlier, and this company m2de loans to approximately 
the same extent, secured by second mortgages, until the loan level under 
the National H ousing Act was increased again to what the province con- 
sidered an adequate level. The province discontinued its lending activities 
at that time and has since, with the repayment of the second mortgages, 
been largely able to wind up its agency. 

Several of the provinces have provided assistance to non-profit limited- 
dividend companies and provide either capital grants or rent reduction 
payments for projects for elderly persons. Quebec has been somewhat 
more independent of Federal legislation. Its legislators were more con- 
cerned with the carrying charges for new housing than with the amount 
of the down payment. They therefore introduced several years ago a 
Provincial subsidy payable directly to the borrower to the extent neces- 
sary to reduce his interest rate to 3% per annum if his initial borrowing 
rate did not exceed 6%. There was extensive use made of this provincial 
assistance and it has undoubtedly contributed to the maintenance of a 
high rate of housing starts in that province. As a matter of policy, the 
province does not extend the subsidy to a borrower who obtains a loan 
insured under the National Housing Act. It is probable that this is moti- 
vated by a provincial desire to withdraw from the subsidy field rather 
than a desire to discourage Federal assistance to housing in the province. 

All the provinces earlier had passed legislation authorizing their 
municipal organizations to enter into the contractual arrangements neces- 
sary to provide veterans’ houses through Wartime Housing Limited. Some 
municipalities have not been given as wide powers to undertake slum 
clearance projects, with or without Federal assistance, although no 
province appears to oppose such a development intentionally. In some 
cases individual projects have received the benefits of specialized legis- 
lation. Ontario has recently authorized provincial assistance to munici- 
palities in meeting its one-half of the cost of slum clearance and during 
the last session of the Legislative Assembly widened the basis of this 
assistance so that it might be applied to anv project that would be 
entitled to benefit from Federal help. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, and Ontario have all had at least one slum clearance project carried 
out. Nine of the ten provinces have passed provincial legislation comple- 
mentary to the Federal legislation for joint projects. Projects in turn have 
been already undertaken in Newfoundland. New Brunswick, Quebec. 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Both Alberta and Manitoba 
have given limited permission for municipalities to initiate such Federal- 
Provincial arrangements but requests for projects have not to date come 
forward. 

Ontario and Saskatchewan have passed legislation permitting munici- 
palities themselves to subscribe the necessary share capital to a limited- 
dividend housing company and thus with the assistance of a long-term 
low-interest Federal loan to construct locally owned and managed 
housing projects for low-income families. Several such projects are already 
finished and others are on the drawing boards or are under construction. 
Both Nova Scotia and Newfoundland provide provincial administrative 
and financial ‘assistance to co-operative housing ventures while Ontario 
and Quebec have legislated to make the creation and functioning of 
such organizations easier even though they are not given any direct 
governmental assistance. 

How effective has Canadian housing legislation been? What has it 
done to our housing and habits and where will it go in the next few 
years? Municipal control of the physical standards of housing has 
influenced the kind of houses we have and to some extent the numbers 
of them. The use of the building permit and building codes has not, as 
one might expect, produced «ny helpful answers to our city planning 


problems nor has the use of the building code prevented development 
of slum areas in many of our larger cities. Building codes, even if some 
degree of uniformity can be achieved throughout the country, will 
change from time to time but these changes will not be reflected in all 
the houses already built. More basic research will be necessary in con- 
struction techniques to be reflected in municipal codes, in developing 
criteria to be applied in some manner toward the enforcement of minimum 
occupancy standards. It is likely the future will show improvement in 
municipal codes and the beginnings at least of a combination of construc- 
tion controls and planning controls. 

Our fifteen years of work on planning legislation and the creation of 
the machinery to enforce it is beginning to achieve some results and 
correspondingly greater public support. Perhaps in the future legislation 
will begin to catch up with our tremendous expansion and become effec- 
tive in preventing the creation of new and modern slums. It may even 
prevent the r: pid obsolescence of the automobile created by the inability 
to move and park it. It will likely be accompanied by a recognition of 
the iene ute need of reforming onr municipal institutions and will 
empb size the already apparent necessity for some inetropolitan form 
of government for our larger centres. 

Housing legislation to assist home ow nership may be extended to reach 
social levels we are not as vet touching. Our present legislation is begin- 
ning to feel the limitation imposed by economie factors and these factors 
are likely to be more apparently the limitation on the extension of social 
benefits thin the absence of social legislation. 

It is impossible to reduce the down payment to less than zero, unless 
perhans it is felt that the government can in some manner subsidize 
everybody. Repayment may be made over a period longer than the 
twenty-five vears which is currently fashionable and the improvement in 
construction techniques will likely warrant a lengthening in amortization 
period. 

In less than twenty years our housing legislation has changed many of 
our habits. We are now completely accustomed to a monthly mortgage 
payment covering principal, interest, and taxes-so much so that it some- 
times seems that the National Housing Act ina practical way has uninten- 
tionally removed municipal land taxation into the category of indirect 
taxation. Having brought institutional lenders into the field of investment 
in housing almost to the exclusion of the private investor, we may in 
future be able to develop better ways of finding more sources of invest- 
ment in housing, and indeed to encourage private investment back into 
the field. We have found that the development of housing can be used 
as a stabilizing influence in short-term economic fluctuation. Our housing 
legislation started for the purpose of relieving unemployment rather than 
providing shelter. It has been continued for the direct social benefit that 
it affords, has recently been re-used for its original purpose, and will 
probably in future form one of the instruments that come easily to hand 
in influencing short-term economic trends by governmental fiscal policies. 

Our legislation has often been criticized for its failure to help the poor 
and the needy. It seems likely that, without confusing housing problems 
with other welfare problems, we can adapt and perhaps enlarge our 
legislation to provide low rental housing for those whose incomes are 
insufficient to meet the full cost of housing. As we actively begin to clear 
our slums the resulting public housing which will have to be built to 
rehouse their inhabitants will ultimately be used not merely for these 
physically displaced persons but for all classes within the lowest income 
groups. Present practices of attaching governmental assistance to the 
creation of new housing while almost forgetting the ones already built 
have already created some social problems. Probably as housing legisla- 
tion becomes more clearly recognized as social legislation affecting almost 
the whole population, we will widen it to make better use of our growing 
housing stock. We may even make it possible for a person with a small 
down payment to buv an existing house which he can easily carry rather 
than a more expensive new one which he finds difficult to afford, not- 
withstanding the low initial payments. 

The form and structure of our future legislation is not predictable but 
of one thing there is certainty. Housing is a subject which our legislators 
will be considering at all governmental levels, and regularly. 
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Central Mortgage and Housing 


1 TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
January 1, 1946 


To the Liberal government of Mackenzie King 
a Crown Corporation 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to be generally known as CMHC 


Delivered by Dr. J. L. Ilsley 
into the hands of 
Right Honourable Clarence Decatur Howe 


Unto this new body corporate Parliament did assign 
the duty of administering 
The National Housing Act 1944 
familiarly known as NHA 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the war was ended 
and Canada set out upon a quarter century of 
extraordinary expansion. Our population has 
almost doubled, cities have grown into great 
metropolitan regions and our way of living, as 
families and as individuals, has been transformed. 
In 1946 there was no hint of what was going to 
appear on the landscape: the giant shopping 
centres, the freeways and high-rise towers, the vast 
new university campuses bigger than “downtown”. 
Who could have foreseen that more than three 
million immigrants would arrive to enrich the 
quality of Canadian life, in one year alone their 
number more than the entire population of a city 
the size of Winnipeg or Ottawa? In 1946 there was 
no expectation of the great tide of population that 
would flow into the Big Cities, and all the 
formidable consequences: the problems of the 
poorer regions, drained of their economic thrust, 
and the dominating power of metropolitan 
populations, threatening to upset the constitutional 
balance of the nation. 

To build the houses and the communities to 
accommodate this dramatic expansion of Canada 
has drawn upon all the resources of industry and 
finance and labour. Every government in the land 
has had ashare in confronting the problems and 
finding the solutions. Certainly a leading performer 
in this drama has been Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, as the agent of the Federal 
Government in housing affairs. Since CMHC 
opened for business on January 1, 1946, it has 
been deeply involved in each successive stage, in 
building the new Canada. The 25-year story of 
CMHC is part of the larger story of how Canada 
has become a country of big cities, the emphasis 
shifting from the simple aims of home-ownership to 
the multi-dimensional problems of city life. 

Since 1946, year after year, between one-half 
and one-third of all the housing built in Canada has 
been financed through NHA arrangements; in this 
period the total annual production of housing has 
risen fromless than 100,000 units a year to about 
200,000. Of all the three million units built in 
this 25-year period, more than one million have 
come through NHA channels; and of this one 
million about half has been financed entirely with 
government funds. Altogether about $5 billion 


Corporation 


of public money has been invested in housing for 
Canadian families, for old people, for poor people 
and for university students, in every province 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

However, it’s not the absolute size of the 
Federal Government's involvement that has 
counted for so much. It’s the way in whichthe 
public’s own funds have been applied to a great 


variety of marginal situations beyond the geograph- 


ical range or the economic viability or the technical 
capacity of private housing developers. It’s been 
the role of the Federal Government to pick up the 
problem situations in cities, to work on the frontier 
and, particularly, to be concerned for the housing 
conditions of the poor and the aged. 

It’s a story, first of all, of the growing com- 
plexity of life in Canada; how housing has had to 
shelter a new kind of society no longer limited 
to the traditional family group, and how the mood 
and structure of cities have changed. It’s a story 
of how these changes have been brought to light 
and gradually understood by the public and its 
governments. And it’s a story of how CMHC, as an 
institution and as a group of people, has adapted 
itself to the succession of situations, from the first 
urgencies to shelter the veterans of World War II to 
the present search for new ways to join forces 
with the provinces, cities and regions in building 
the Canada of the future. 

The flow of events has been continuous 
throughout the 25-year period, with new situations 
emerging and evolving and overlapping one 
another. However, the profile of history may be 
more understandable if the principal events are 
grouped into these four periods: 

(i) 1946-1948 HOUSING THE VETERANS 
The establishment of CMHC 
under the Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, Right 
Honourable C. D. Howe, and the 
immediate post-war priorities 
to re-settle the veterans. 

(ii) 1949-1954 SETTING THE PATTERN 
The development of the National 
Housing Act and of the house- 
building industry during the 
Presidency of David B. Mansur, 
with Honourable Robert H. 
Winters as Minister. 
QUESTIONS OF QUALITY 
AND PURPOSE 
A period roughly corresponding 
with the Presidency of Stewart 
Bates and the Conservative 
government of Mr. Diefenbaker. 
THE PROVINCES AND 
THE BIG CITIES 
The period of Mr. Pearson’s 
Liberal government with Hon- 
ourable John R. Nicholson as 
Minister responsible for housing, 
followed by Honourable Paul 
Hellyer and Honourable Robert 
Andras in Mr. Trudeau’s govern- 
ment. Mr. H. W. Hignett has 
been President since July 1964. 


(iii) 1955-1963 


(iv) 1964-1970 


2 1946-1948 
HOUSING THE VETERANS 


The form of organizationchosen to propel 
Canada’s post-war housing production was very 
familiar to the Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, Right Honourable C. D. Howe. Under 
wartime conditions a number of Crown Corpora- 
tions had shown their capacity to deal with urgent 
tasks, with the initiative and muscle not always 
available to government departments. 

In acrisis it had seemed best to set a clear 
objective, provide the necessary funds and appoint 
a strong management with reasonable freedom of 
action and a detachment from government and 
politics. In this crisis the objective was clear: 
alot of housing, quickly. 

On January 1, 1946 David Mansur became 
President of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation; the history of CMHC started in No. 4 
Temporary Building looking out over the Ottawa 
River, just by the Supreme Court and the Depart- 
ment of Finance. From the latter came the staff and 
operations of the previous Housing Administration 
which had been lodged 1n the Department of 
Finance since the introduction of the first Housing 
Actin 1935. From Mr. Howe’s own department 
came the operations of Emergency Shelter and the 
authority to obtain building materials for housing. 
The government paid $25 million to the account 
of the Corporation with which it bought the 
outstanding share of NHA loans for about $14 
million; by the end of 1946 the remaining part of 
the $25 million had been committed. So CMHC 
was in business. 

At that time, under the 1944 Housing Act 
(as in the Acts of 1935 and 1938) the NHA 
mortgage lending system provided for “joint” 
loans, 75 per cent from the private lending institu- 
tion and 25 per cent from the Federal Government. 
Since the introduction of the 1935 Act about 
32,000 housing units had been financed in this 
way, including the 5,000 financed in 1945. In the 
first five years of CMHC’s administration these 
numbers rose from 10,000 to 38,000 units a year. 
(The total production of new units rose from 
60,000 to 90,000.) 

But it was by no means just a matter of picking 
up the Housing Act and giving it a whirl. A crisis 
had been building up ever since the depression 
years when people could not afford to build houses, 
and through the war years when labour and 
materials were not available. At the climax of 
this critical shortage the returning veterans were 
discharged, joined the girls from whom they had 
been separated so long and looked for a place to 
raise a family. The Federal Government handed 
this problem to CMHC together with the three 
programmes that had been started during the war, 
namely: 

(1) The Home Conversion Plan — ascheme for 
squeezing more housing accommodation out 
of the existing stock, by buying large, middle- 
aged houses and dividing them up into flats. 

(2) Emergency Shelter — a scheme for using 
wartime surplus huts and other converted 
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wartime buildings as a form of housing of “last 
resort”. Many veterans who entered univer- 
sities started their married lives in army huts 
moved on to university campuses. Some 
converted wartime buildings remained in 
forlorn use through the next decade, as refuges 
for families living on welfare. 

Wartime Housing Limited — a Crown 
Corporation set up in 1941 to provide homes 
for the munitions workers who had to be 
located near wartime plants. Nearly 20,000 
units had been built by the end of 1945 and, as 
the war came to an end, some of these were 
made available to veterans. 

These three programmes now came under the 
jurisdiction of CMHC and were brought to a 
conclusion as soon as possible. The first two were 
not operations on a significant scale; but they gave 
a valuable variety of experience to the nucleus 

of Mansur’s staff. The first Branch Offices of 
CMHC quickly “got their fingers dirty”, as it were, 
with these experiences. 

During 1946 the management of Wartime 
Housing Limited came into closer relationship with 
CMHC while it continued to bring houses to 
completion for the use of veterans’ families. In 
1947 CMHC took over the management of the 
26,000 houses and embarked upon the programme 
of Veterans’ Rental Housing which produced 
another 25,000 houses in the next three years. 

By 1949 CMHC was thus the landlord of more 
than 40,000 families in 50 communities across 
Canada; there was some feeling that once the 
nation’s obligation to veterans had been fulfilled 
this was not an entirely desirable role for a Federal 
Government agency and, anyway, many of the 
veterans expressed an interest in owning the houses 
they lived in and so becoming a more normal part 
of the suburban population. There were some who 
doubted the wisdom of selling this large stock of 
publicly owned housing that might prove to be 
an important asset in dealing with the future needs 
of low-income families. But the future was not clear 
and, after all, the wishes of the veterans themselves 
had to be respected. So this widespread rental 
property was gradually disposed of. 

The success of the programme certainly ful- 
filled Mr. Howe’s expectations of what could be 
done by a Crown Corporation with the independent 
authority to do business with municipalities, with 
builders and with tenants. The houses were 
produced to rent for less than $40 a month and 
their design and subdivision layout set a standard 
which could not be matched by the housé-building 
industry still at an early stage of development. 
There was, too, an incidental consequence of this 
experience, of some significance in the history 
of CMHC. Each Veterans’ Rental project was 
initiated by the action of a municipality offering to 
provide a site with adequate services and street 
connections; CMHC staff conducted the negotia- 
tions with municipalities and Branch Offices were 
in charge of building operations. It has been said 
that the personal relationships established in this 
early post-war collaboration between CMHC 
and municipalities remained a continuing bond 
through the following years. 

Meanwhile, for the veterans who could imme- 
diately become home-owners, the regular NHA 
loan system was made to work in their favour by 
the so-called “Integrated Housing Plan”. In this 
scheme speculative builders undertook to sell their 
houses at a price previously agreed upon, and in 
turn CMHC undertook to ‘‘buy back” any unsold 
house. Besides the priority thus given to veterans, 
the arrangement had several other advantages. 

It immediately enabled the speculative builder to 
borrow money with the security of the guaranteed 
sale to CMHC. And during the construction 
period, CMHC was able to give priorities to these 
projects in obtaining building materials which 
were in short supply. (One of CMHC’s incidental 
responsibilities was the issuing of priority cer- 
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tificates for the use of critical building materials 
such as cement and plumbing supplies; some 
Branch Offices even held bulk supplies of nails to 
be sold directly to priority holders.) Also, quite 
apart from the benefits to veterans, this “Inte- 
grated” plan gave encouragement, security and 
some confidence to a large number of builders who 
were just entering the house-building industry with 
no resources but a little skill and a few tools. 

In 1947 and 1948 as many as 491 builders took 
part in this plan; in each year they produced rather 
more than 5,000 units which was nearly half all 
the housing financed under the National Housing 
Actin those years. 


3 1949-1954 
SETTING THE PATTERN 


As the post-war stresses, confusions, shortages 
and uncertainties faded into the background, the 
capacities of the house-building industry and 
the size of the market seemed to reach a plateau. 

It began to look as if the 90,000 housing starts in 
1948, 1949 and 1950 represented some kind of 
equilibrium; seeking an explanation of this, a 
CMHC Annual Report notes that there were 
“125,000 births of first children” in 1948, so 
perhaps an addition of 90,000 new houses was 
normal. 

However, any such complacency was shattered 
by the events of 1950 when the Korean War 
started. Money, materials and labour were pre- 
empted for defence industries and installations. In 
1951 the NHA interest rate was raised and direct 
lending by CMHC ceased. Any kind of mortgage 
money was difficult to obtain. Housing starts 
dropped to 68,000. Housing developers began to 
be apprehensive about their land acquisitions, 
it was noted that in Toronto in 1950 there had 
been 500 builders operating under NHA and this 
number had dropped to 170 in 1951. The Federal 
Government, having long ago dismantled its 
wartime construction apparatus, requisitioned 
CMHC to manage an extensive programme of 
defence construction, including not only housing 
for the armed forces but also airfield hangars and 
northern radar installations. It was indeed a year 
when the warning lights flashed. For housing 
it was a major setback, not only because of the 
cutback in production, but because the events 
revealed the great vulnerability of housing in 
competition with other demands upon the 
resources of the country. 

David Mansur’s principal ambition in assum- 
ing the presidency of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation had been to develop a wider 
and deeper base for investment in housing. In 
his first annual report as President of CMHC 
he had written: “Every effort should be made to 
avoid the traditional peaks and valleys of the 
volume of new housing”; and he recalled the di- 
sastrous plunge from the high of 50,000 units in 
1728 to the low of 14,000 in 1933. The warning 
signs of 1951 indicated that it was now time to 
try and secure this stronger financial base for 
Canada’s housing. 

The introduction of the 1954 Act was David 
Mansur’s most notable contribution. It marked 
the end of the NHA “joint loan” system and its 
supporting ‘pool guarantee fund” which had pro- 
vided general compensation for mortgage losses. 
In their place the new NHA “insured loan” system 
provided total security for each individual loan. 
This not only made it permissible for the banks 
to engage in NHA lending, a field from which they 
had hitherto been excluded by the terms of the 
Bank Act, but also made it possible for the 
Corporation to buy and sell insured mortgages 
and so give a liquidity to the mortgage market. 
Provided with this kind of security and market- 
ability it was thought that NHA mortgages would 
be an attractive investment for banks, and also 


that housing might be able to draw some of its 
life-blood from the great accumulations of pension 
funds. At this point in history, only 16 years 
later, it can be said that the immense potentiality 
is still there, but the expectations of a full and 
constant flow of funds, without peaks and valleys, 
have not yet been fulfilled. 

In this phase of the 25-year history there also 
took place the first moves towards serving the 
needs of low-income people. The 1944 Housing 
Act did not contain any arrangement for rent 
subsidies, though it did provide for grants to be 
made towards slum clearance. The authors of the 


- Act had hoped that non-profit bodies would be 


able to offer housing at low enough rents if the 
Federal Government and municipalities shared 
equally in making contributions to the costs of 
acquiring and clearing slum areas. Within this 
limited situation the first historic experiment in 
public housing was initiated. Regent Park North 
was a 42-acre site near down-town Toronto, in 
an area that had been a focus of social concern 
since the mid-1930’s. As soon as the war came 
to an end, a citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Association conducted a campaign which won 
the support of a progressive Mayor and the 
endorsation of an electoral referendum. Under 
the 1944 Act the Federal Government made a 
$1,150,000 grant to the slum clearance costs and 
-in 1948 the city started to build Canada’s first 
public housing project, using its own resources 
for the costs of construction and to subsidize 
rents for families of low income. In the following 
year, 1949, an amendment was inserted into the 
National Housing Act (Section 35) which set the 
stage for a continuing programme of public 
housing, with provision for rent subsidies. 

The new section of the Act was perhaps more 
in the nature of a constitutional gesture than a 
piece of housing legislation. In one brief paragraph 
it simply stated that the Federal Government was 
prepared to enter into partnership with provincial 
governments, on a 75:25 per cent sharing of costs, 
for the assembly of land and for the building of 
housing either for rent or for sale, with the under- 
standing that any deficits incurred would be shared 
in the same proportion. The very generality of 
the expressions used lent a kind of innocent 
acceptability to the proposition. In practice what 
the words meant was that the Federal and 
provincial governments were entitled to build 
and operate public housing, to pay rent subsidies, 
and that a province could pass on to a municipality 
any part of the costs involved. When the amend- 
ment had been adopted, the Minister, Mr. Winters, 
and the President of CMHC toured the country 
to encourage each provincial government to 
introduce matching legislation. History does not 
record what was said behind closed doors and to 
what extent the provinces perceived that this was, 
in fact, the implication. However, at least one 
province knew what it wanted: Newfoundland was 
the first to complete a project, 140 subsidized units 
in St. John’s were occupied in 1951. 

It was certainly clear as early as 1949, that if 
the Federal Government’s housing aids were to 
strike at the critical social problems of Canadian 
communities, this would have to be done in 
collaboration with provinces. 

Just as important were the steps taken in this 
period to establish a systematic statistical record of 
housing production; this is now published annually 
under the title of “Canadian Housing Statistics”. 
From this we are able to see, from year to year, 
how much housing is built, where it is located, 
how it is financed and, in a general way, what 
sectors of the population are being served and not 
served. Acountry that doesn’t know what is 
happening has no basis for choosing policies and 
actions. In addition to this formal system of survey 
and statistics, the whole network of CMHC Branch 
Offices, in communities across Canada, can provide 
an instant intelligence system with access to the 


building industry, the investors and the consumers. 

David Mansur resigned in 1954, to enter 
private business. He had set the pattern of an 
organization that had to be both highly centralized 
and also, through its regional divisions and local 
branches, competent to do business with provincial 
and local governments, with industry and with the 
public. He had given CMHC credibility and style 
as he steeredthrough the pressures and entangle- 
ments of the post-war transition. He had nurtured 
the development of a new body of merchant 
builders, and together with his Minister, 
Honourable Robert Winters, he had opened the 
door to collaboration with the provinces. 


4 1955-1963 
QUESTIONS OF QUALITY 
AND PURPOSE 


While the first phases of this 25-year period 
were largely preoccupied with the drive towards 
production in quantity, the third phase marked 
a turning towards a new concern for the quality of 
the housing environment and the social purposes of 
housing policy. 

Stewart Bates became President of CMHC in 
December, 1 954, and died in office nearly 10 years 
later. He had grown up in Glasgow and knew the 
ugly side of cities. He had been a Commonwealth 
fellow at Harvard, taught Economics at Dalhousie, 
worked in wartime controls and, a* the time of 
his appointment, was Deputy Minister of Fisheries. 
He brought to the housing field an inquisitive and 
restless mind and he set the Corporation upon 
the search for a philosophy in its objectives which 
he was tragically not able to find in his own life. 

Because Stewart Bates’ appointment did not 
coincide with a change of government or of 
Minister, there were no external pressures for 
a reorientation of policy. With the introduction of 
the loan insurance system in 1954 the problems 
of mortgage finance seemed at first to have been 
solved and Bates felt free to focus his attention on 
the internal capacities of CMHC, to make it 
innovative and responsive to social needs. He 
started by bringing together into a new Develop- 
ment Division the staff engaged in architecture and 
planning, in building technology, in economic 
research and in responsibility for urban renewal 
and public housing. He saw these as the combined 
elements essential for advance towards a more 
sophisticated quality of housing and community 
building. On this theme he spoke strongly and won 
new friends for the Corporation, particularly 
amongst those in the design professions who shared 
his aspirations for the intelligent planning of 
Canada’s fast-growing cities. 

Besides re-grouping the Head Office staff, to 
strengthen its capacities in architectural design and 
in the development of research and policy, an 
extensive programme of staff courses was instituted. 
The objective was to give the whole staff a general 
working comprehension of all aspects of the 
Corporation’s business, both in the private housing 
market and in the public programmes of low-rental 
housing and urban renewal. ACMHC Branch 
manager and his staff, it was said, should be 
competent to deal with the whole repertoire of 
housing programmes and should be able to explain 
their significance in the process of building com- 
munities. Everyone in CMHC was to be conscious 
of its social purpose. 

The opportunities to apply these capacities of 
CMHC were expected tooccur particularly in the 
fields of public housing and urban redevelopment; 
under the Federal-Provincial partnership system 
initiated in 1949, it was understood that CMHC 
would provide the principal design skills. But 
by 1955 this programme had only produced 3,000 
low-rental units with another 2,500 authorized, 
not a very substantial scale of work to challenge a 
national agency. However, public concern about 
the urban environment began to mount steadily 
over the next few years, stimulated partly 
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through the urban renewal studies which CMHC 
was able to finance under Part V of the National 
Housing Act. During this period (1955-1963) 
more than SO studies were made, at atotalcostof 
about $1 million; the intention was to identify 

the most deteriorated parts of Canadian cities, 
where it was thought that public housing action 
should start. 

In the course of time practically every city in 
Canada had undertaken some kind of urban 
renewal study; some sceptics suggested that city 
councils liked to have the studies made as a kind of 
status symbol, with every intention of brushing 
aside anembarrassing subject. But the studies did 
bring the facts to light and through the next ten 
years the amount of public housing designed and 
built rose steadily but modestly from 1,500 to 
7,000 units a year. 


Under the direction of CMHC's chief architect, 
the best talents of the country were bestowed upon 
the design of this housing, in the reasonable hope 
of that time that the housing of low-income families 
could win its place in society because of its intrinsic 
qualities of good design. The second Regent Park 
project in Toronto, the Jeanne Mancce project in 
Montreal, Mulgrave Park in Halifax and a host of 
smaller projects from coast to coast, all gave an 
international reputation to the work of CMHC. In 
1960 a Committee toexamine the residential 
environment (appointed by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada) pointed out that this public 
housing was the most distinguished residential 
architecture in Canada, closely followed by private 
rental projects whose designers had formerly been 
employed by CMHC. (A few years later, many of 
the occupants of public housing expressed their 
distaste for any intrinsic qualities that made their 
housing so noticeable. Ironically, mediocrity 
proved to have a value.) 


To givesome leadership to thedrivefora 
better quality of housing design, CMHC sponsored 
the Canadian Housing Design Council as a liaison 
between private developers, architects and con- 
sumers. As a means of focussing public attention 
on well-designed housing the Council instituted its 
series of national and regional awards. 


It seemed to be the right time, in 1955, for this 
orientation towards questions of design and quality. 
Things were going well. The first year after the 
introduction of the 1954 Act, investments in 
housing increased by one-third, the $167 million 
from the banks, under the new loan insurance 
system, being an important element. There were 
138,000 housing starts in 1955, 25,000 more than 
the year before. In 1956 the building of the one 
millionth post-war house was solemnly celebrated; 
it was a year of remarkable national expansion 
with a population increase of 400,000 anda 
22 per cent surge in capital invested in power, 
industrial plant and utilities. But the ascending 
scale of urban growth began to put new stresses on 
the resources of the country. It was the year of 
the Pipe-Line Debate. 

By June. 1957 the new thrust of NHA financ- 
ing heralded by the appearance of the banks 
(which by this time had put more than $600 
million into housing) seemed to have exhausted 
itself and suddenly the new Conservative govern- 
ment of Mr. Diefenbaker had a crisis on its hands. 
All sources of funds seemed to be over-extended 
and, in the political circumstances, the Minister, 
Honourable Howard Green, had little choice but to 
throweverything he had into the breach. The 
suburban house-builders of Canada, hungry for 
funds to keep going, were provided with $158 
million by the end of the year. 

In 1955 and 1956 the Corporation had only 
been called upon to finance 700 home-owner loans 
each year, in small communities remote from the 
services of the lending institutions. In the crisis of 
1957, the Federal Government financed 17 ,000 
home-owners both in large cities and in small 


places. This number was raised to 27,000 in each 
of the following two years and, through the next 
decade, the government financed 223,000 home- 
owner units while the banks and lending institu- 
tions found money for less than 200,000 units 
under the National Housing Act. A remarkable 
change had occurred in the complexion of 

NHA operations. 

Within CMHC the housing theorists were 
stunned by a situation that seemed to deny the basic 
assumptions on which everyone had been working. 
The 1957 Annual Report of CMHC (which carries 
a full-page photograph of an extremely handsome 
14-storey Regent Park public housing building 
rising above the wreckage of Toronto's Cabbage 
Town) comments: “Parliament in passing the 
National Housing Act 1954, had never intended 
that the Corporation should become a major 
supplier of mortgage money. Although Parliament 
in framing the Act allowed for such an eventuality, 
the purpose of the mortgage insurance arrangement 
was to reduce the house-building industry’s 
dependence on public money by mobilizing private 
funds more effectively. The Corporation was to 
be concerned primarily with supplementing the 
supply of mortgage money in areas where lending 
facilities were not adequate and to provide special 
types of loans on terms and conditions which might 
not prove attractive to private lenders”. 

It required the political acumen of the Minister, 
Honourable HowardGreen, to supply a respectable 
justification for what had happened. The flow of 
public money into home-owncership became “The 
Small Homes Loans Programme”, to benefit those 
who had been squeezed out of the market by the 
upgrading in the price and quality of NHA home- 
building. It was argued that the average size of 
houses (1150 sq. ft. in 1957) and building lots had 
been increasing unduly and that a consumer 
“rebellion” was required. Under Mr. Green’s 
programme, houses had to be less than 1060 sq. ft. 
in area; to stand against the tide of suburban 
affluence, designers were encouraged to explore 
how a Canadian family could survive in the least 
possible living space. At the same time the pro- 
gramme had to serve the purpose of keeping the 
builders and lenders afloat; builders were rationed 
to 25 loans at a time and the lending institutions 
were invited to act as “agents” in administering 
CMHC loans, to keep them as if they were in 
training. 

This experience at least began to clarify the 
continuing dilemma of how to use public funds in 
housing. What purposes should have priority? 

In using public funds, what kind of housing should 
be added to the stock? Who should be the imme- 
diate beneficiaries? How are priorities to be 
justified? 

In fact, in the 1955-63 phase of CMHC history 
there was little opportunity to direct a larger 
proportion of funds into programmes for lower- 
income people. The Federal-Provincial partnership 
system, instituted in 1949, could not be very 
productive as long as many of the provinces were 
reluctant and silent partners, lacking the will and 
the institutional arrangements for engaging with the 
housing problems of urban populations. Within 
CMHC it was considered that the public housing 
movement might have more heart in it if a greater 
challenge and responsibility were offered to urban 
communities themselves, to interpret their own 
social problems and take action for better housing. 
This was, indeed, how public housing had started 
in Toronto in 1947 and traditionally the problems 
of shelter and community building had belonged 
to the municipal level of government. 

Consequently an amendment to the Act was 
prepared, by which CMHC would offer 90 per cent 
public housing loans directly to local governments, 
with a 50 per cent share of subsidies, compared 
with the 75:25 per cent share of ownership and 
rental deficits in the Federal-Provincial partnership 
system. For purposes of constitutional protocol 
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this loan offer was also made to provinces. Though 
this amendment was not adopted till 1964, under 
the Pearson government, it was in fact a product of 
this earlier phase. The consequences were of great 
significance, but were not at all what had been 
intended. 

So the third phase of CMHC history records, 
first of all, Stewart Bates’ personal thrust towards 
an understanding of the place of housing in the 
culture of cities; and, secondly, it records how the 
Federal Government first found itself committed to 
a major financial share in the peacetime production 
of housing, a position from which successive 
governments have not subsequently withdrawn. 
Because of the inability to relate these two 
processes, it was aperiod of frustration, the issues 
not being clearly understood by governments and 
by the public. Stewart Bates died on May 24, 1964. 


5 1964-1970 
THE PROVINCES AND THE 
BIG CITIES 


In the destinies of Canada, 1967 marks a kind 
of watershed. It was not only the climactic year 
of EXPO after the energetic preparations of the 
preccding years. It was also a turning point, 
followed by a year of intense political activity and 
the entry of the Trudeau government upon the 
scene. The watershed of 1967 also shapes the 
history of CMHC and of housing. Whatever the 
explanation may be, the problems of housing and 
the cities somchow looked different after 1967. 

This fourth phase of our history begins with the 
return of the Liberal government to office in 1963; 
for the first year Honourable John R. Garland 
was the Minister responsible for housing followed 
by Honourable John R. Nicholson who had this 
task until 1968 while he was successively, the 
Postmaster General. Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration and Minister of Labour. In July, 1964 
CMHC welcomed H. W. Hignett as President; 
nobody knew the business better than Hignett who 
had joined the Corporation in 1946 and had held 
an ascending series of responsible positions. As the 
stormy complexities of the period gathered around 
the Corporation, it was reassuring that the Presi- 
dent was able to speak with the quiet authority 
of personal experience. 

In the years leading up to EXPO ’67 there 
was an extraordinary concentration of capital 
investment in the cities, particularly of course, in 
Montreal, and at the same time there was a strong 
tide of immigration and of marriages as Canada 
approached its 20 million population mark. This 
prosperity was not only the beginning of the present 
inflationary pressures but also the beginning of a 
quite new character in Canadian cities; 1964 was 
the first year in which more apartments (60.435) 
than single family houses (50,457) were built, 
atrend that has gathered strength ever since. (The 
number of apartment units built cach year is now 
tvice the number of single houses.) Under these 
circumstances the Federal Government could 
scarcely withdraw from its direct support of NHA 
home-ownership: in the most acute pressure of 
1966 nearly 28.000 home-owners were financed 
through CMHC while private NHA lenders only 
financed 4.000 units. To counter this situation 
the government, by a succession of steps, removed 
what had been the principal barrier to private 
investment through the National Housing Act, 
namely the fixed interest rate. 

Before 1967 the NHA intcrest rate could only 
be changed by Parliament; but in 1967 a formula 
was established by which the interest rate could 
be adjusted quarterly in relation with the basic 
government borrowing rate. This turned out to be 
an awkward method which led to some “bunching” 
of lending business and, in 1969, the NHA interest 
Tate was finally allowed to go free. At the same 
time an amendment to the Bank Act enabled banks 
to enter the conventional mortgage lending field 


as well as to lend under NHA. Consequently, NHA 
financing now differs from conventional methods 
in only two respects: it offers the lender the 
protection of loan insurance, and it offers the 
consumer the general surveillance of NHA inspec- 
tions and standards. 

Events of a quite different kind led up to the 
watershed of 1967. From the beginning of this 
fourth phase of CMHC’s history, housing affairs 
became entwined with the emerging constitutional 
issues between the Federal and provincial govern- 
ments. Housing was clearly one of the fields in 
which the provinces had hitherto not played an 
important role and where they now began to 
displaysome strength. 

The opening move in the constitutional realign- 
ment of housing occurred in 1964, with the 
decision of the Conservative government of 
Ontario to set up its own agency, Ontario Housing 
Corporation, for conducting housing programmes 
for low-income families. 

The 1964 amendment to the National Housing 
Act (a 90 per cent loan and 50 per cent share of 
subsidies) which had been intended to strengthen 
the sense of local community responsibility for 
public housing, now unexpectedly gave strength to 
OHC which was thus able to operate independently 
instead of being tied in a partnership with CMHC. 
Existing public housing in Ontario was gradually 
absorbed into its management, somewhat as war- 
time housing had been absorbed by CMHC in 
an earlier decade. It was a move in tune with the 
times, and of particular significance in setting a 
precedent for the Province of Quebec which natu- 
rally preferred an arrangement of independence 
from a Federal-Provincial partnership. If it seemed 
arather retrograde step to diminish the participa- 
tion of communities in dealing with their own social 
housing problems, the Federal Government was 
in no position to resist the claims for provincial 
authority in the housing field. As for CMHC, it 
gave advice and succour in setting up the provincial 
housing corporations of which there are now nine; 
most of the key staff members of the provincial 
agencies were, in fact, “graduates” of CMHC. 

The main preoccupation of these pre-1967 
years was, in fact, to stimulate the capacities of the 
provinces and other agencies, so that they would 
use the National Housing Act for all its wide 
variety of social purposes. It had been the lack of 
this capacity which had inhibited the wide deploy- 
ment of housing funds in the previous phase of 
history. The Minister, Honourable John R. 
Nicholson, threw himself energetically into this 
task by conducting a series of “‘symposiums” across 
the country, to explain and project and invite 
interest in the uses of the Act. It was reassuring 
that in 1966, though it was a disastrous year for 
private investmcnt in housing. CMHC was able to 
report: “investment in the country’s low-rental 
housing programme grew to about $95 million 
from approximately $54 million in 1965; loans for 
student residences approached $50 million com- 
pared with $24 million for the previous year; and 
contributions towards urban renewal projects 
rose to $16 million from $4 million.” 

In 1967 there was considerable public discus- 
sion of Canada’s future urban character. This was 
partly inspired by EXPO as a brilliant example of 
urban design and also the studies of the Economic 
Council of Canada had underlined the national 
significance of housing and urban problems. There 
was an increasing number of people across the 
country who had studied the problems of cities, 
many of them having been aided by the fellowship 
schemes of CMHC and of the Canadian Council on 
Urban and Regional Research (CCURR), itself 
a by-product of CMHC. Within CMHC also, work 
had been in progress for some time on proposals 
designed to embody the new ideas and new 
approaches that had been evolving. The CMHC 


Annual Report for 1967 reports that these 
proposals were: 


. 


“to deal with all the implications of burgeoning 
cities together with the surging demand for living 
space, including programmes of financial support 
for comprehensive planning of urban regions and 
in the advance acquisition of land for transporta- 
tion corridors and open spaces for recreation and 
similar community purposes; participation in land 
assembly and development of comprehensively 
planned new suburban communities within urban 
regions; housing subsidy programmes to serve as an 
integral part of other combined Federal and 
provincial anti-poverty measures in special areas 
characterized by general poverty, lack of employ- 
ment opportunities and slow economic growth; and 
a more vigorous publicly-supported housing 
programme to assist growing families of modest 
means.” 

When the Prime Minister called a conference 
of provincial premiers for December, 1967, on 
Housing and Urban Development, this seemed to 
offer an opportunity to present some of these 
suggestions. But at this very moment Canada 
crossed the watershed of history and what had 
gone on before suddenly became irrelevant. With 
the turn of the year, a new period began in which 
the problems of cities began to take on a new shape 
and to be seen in a new light. Fundamental political 
readjustments took place in 1968, with Honourable 
Paul Hellyer becoming the Minister responsible 
for housing in April and in the Fall, he personally 
conducted his Task Force on Housing and Urban 
Development on a journey across the country. His 
exploration brought housing and urban renewal 
into the political spotlight as they had never been 
before; more questions were raised than answered. 

In May, 1969, Honourable Robert Andras was 
named Minister Responsible for Housing and, 
for the first time in Canadian history, a member of 
the Federal Cabinet was able to devote his entire 
attention and energy to housing and urban affairs. 
Because we are still in the early stages of this 
period it is not yet possible to interpret events with 
historical detachment. Certainly the most signifi- 
cant events will flow from the further evolution of a 
Ministry of State for Urban Affairs and Housing 
which will be able to engage with a whole horizon 
of urban problems that go beyond the field of 
housing. Meanwhile, as these 25 years come to an 
end, there are important questions which remain to 
be answered, among them the following: 


(1) On what system of priorities are public funds 
to be put into the social programmes of housing? 
This question was not critical before 1967 because 
provinces, municipalities and housing agencies 

of various kinds had not developed the will and the 
capacity to use all the funds available from the 
Federal Government. However, the efforts of past 
decades, to develop public understanding and effec- 
tive institutions, have now been largely fulfilled; 
there are now more demands than there are funds 
for “social programmes”. Consequently there have 
to be agreed-upon priorities for spending and 
investing public money in housing. What is to be 
the philosophy for determining these priorities and 
what institutions of government should formulate 
them? An inter-governmental body of some kind? 
What is to be the role of CMHC in this process? 


(2) In what way will the Federal Government 
continue to have a “direct” role in housing? 

The amount of Federal money now budgeted for 
the use of CMHC is almost $1 billion a year. In the 
future a large proportion of this will undoubtedly 
flow through the hands of provinces in accordance 
with constitutional principles for shared pro- 
grammes in housing. On the other hand it is under- 
standable that the Federal Government would be 
reluctant to lose its own political visibility in the 
use of these funds, and there are many reasons for 
wanting to retain a national housing agency that 
can move into action under unforeseen circum- 
stances as CMHC has done. In the post-war period 


CMHC had to play a “direct” role in providing 
housing for the veterans. In the 1957-63 period 
Federal funds were applied directly to NHA home- 
owner loans. In 1970 the $200 million innovative 
programme introduced by Mr. Andras has again 
demonstrated the value of a direct Federal 
programme that did not require provincial par- 
ticipation. What is to be the future “direct” role of 
the Federal Government through CMHC? 


(3) How are people in cities to become more 
engaged in dealing with their own needs for housing 
and neighbourhoods? 

As cities have become bigger, individuals have 
become more remote from the decisions of big 
governments and big business. At the same time 
urban populations have become more critical of the 
environment in which they have to live. There has 
seemed to be a widening gap between what is 
private and what is public. Sometimes this has led 
to a general ‘malaise’ in cities and an inclination 

of resistance to any form of public action. Some- 
times there has been a thrust for greater citizen 
participation in the processes of urban develop- 
ment, usually leading to disappointment because of 
the inherent difficulties of personal engagement 

in such complicated processes. Whatever may be 
the explanations of this new mood in cities, some- 
how the creative opportunities have to be used 

and the destructive inclinations reoriented. But 
how are these things to be done? 


6 CHANGING PATTERNS 
OF SOCIAL DESIGN 


The houses people build stand as a record of 
their way of life and provide a continuous historical 
imprint of social and economic conditions. From 
the settler’s log cabin to the big gabled house in 
the Victorian city was a whole span of history. The 
25 years since 1946 is but one generation, yet 
there have been extraordinary changes in social 
and economic conditions. 

In the first few years after the war that old 
stand-by of domestic architecture, the storey- 
and-a-half house, had a great revival; it was used 
with success by Wartime Housing Limited, in 
the Veterans’ Rental programme and by the early 
NHA builders. Perhaps there is no more economi- 
cal way to shelter a family that wants to live on 
the ground floor and go upstairs to bed. Ten years 
later, when home-buyers had more money in the 
bank to buy a bigger lot, the one-floor “ranch” 
bungalow was preferred because it saved the house- 
wife from running up and down stairs. From this 
it was only a step to that ingenious invention of the 
fifties, the ‘‘split-level” which brought the base- 
ment space into the circulation of the house. 

Most of the single houses of the 25-year period 
have been variations on these three themes, in 
two-, three- and four-bedroom versions. As family 
shelter these houses may not be inherently very 
different from houses of the 1918-39 period. But 
what an immense change in life-style is revealed by 
these three innovations: first, that the householder 
no longer has to shovel coal in the basement 
every morning and evening, and take out the 
cinders every week; second, that the dining-room 
has virtually disappeared as a separate place with 
its own familyrituals and manners; and third, 
that the furniture arrangement and family time- 
table now revolve around a television set. 

These are, however, but minor cultural changes 
compared with the quite fundamental shift of 
emphasis towards the many forms of rental and 
multiple housing. Within this period entirely new 
types of shelter have appeared on the scene: 
housing for university students, hostels for old 
people, various forms of townhouse and, of course, 
the phenomenal blooming of high-rise apartment 
towers. None of these dwelling types existed before 
1946 and their whole tenant population has, as it 
were, been subtracted from the family groups 
living in single family houses; consequently the 
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population and the uses of family houses have 
also changed. 

Young unmarried adults have been able to 
leave family groups and set up new tenant house- 
holds because they have been able to earn money 
Or, as university students, they have been able 
to borrow from future earnings. Older people have 
been able to enjoy the independence of a longer 
span of retirement because of the support of 
pension schemes that enable them to move from the 
family home and live in apartments and hostels. 
These separations can be explained as the conse- 
quence of a new affluent urban society which 
provides people with the money to live indepen- 
dently, instead of having to remain within the 
larger patriarchal family group which was charac- 
teristic of an earlier mode of life on the farm and in 
small towns. It was affluence and an egalitarian 
distribution of wealth that made these separations 
possible; but perhaps the innate desire for this 
change of social structure originates in some deeper 
process of cultural evolution. 

It should also be noted that the process of 
separation has tended to diminish the uses of the 
family house to the function of child-raising, in 
which parents and children confront one another 
without the inhibiting presence of others in the 
family group. 

Amongst the factors that have affected the 
design of housing and the content of what is built, 
surely nothing has been more important than 
changes in the role of women. The married woman 
still remains the central figure in the family home 
but now the single woman has gained independence 
to set up another kind of household, living alone 
or with a friend or in a group. In a technologically 
advanced economy where brains are worth more 
than brawn, the whole trend of employment has 
favoured women and they have become the 
principal tenants of the new volume of apartment 
houses. And, having enjoyed this independence of 
working and living, before marriage, it is under- 
standable that the woman who conducts the affairs 
of a family home, imprints upon the house a 
character quite different from the kind of femininity 
in the furniture and ornaments of a previous 
generation of home-makers. The mechanical 
equipment is her machinery and the possibility 
of asecond career may seem to be more realistic 
than success in needlework. 

There is another kind of social change which 
has been quite a struggle within this period. That is 
the public’s attitude towards the housing needs of 
lower-income people and the form which low- 
income housing takes. At the beginning of the 
period the rugged traditions of home-ownership 
were very strong indeed and those who seemed to 
be incompetent to achieve this social status were 
sanctimoniously regarded as outcasts Or, at best, as 
the objects of a patronizing charity. Public housing 
was abhorrent to many people both because of 
the supposed humiliation of a rent-subsidy and 
because of the forms of multiple design dictated by 
the economics of the problem. Though suburban 
communities are still inclined to put up violent 
resistance against public housing in their own 
neighbourhoods, more liberal and tolerant attitudes 
have generally gained strength; the single-family 
house no longer has quite the monopoly of social 
virtue that it used to have, and the design of public 
housing is becoming almost indistinguishable from 
the prototypes of condominium and townhousing 
for middle-class families. 

Though these changes in the structure of 
society and their impact on the form and content of 
housing are still obscure and largely undocu- 
mented, one thing is clear: that within this 25-year 
period a social upheaval has taken place and we are 
witnessing its radical effects upon the design of 
shelter, At the beginning of the 25-year period, the 
orthodoxy of the storey-and-a-half house was 
entirely relevant. Now, at the end of the period, the 
most relevant direction is innovation, exploration, 
adaptation, diversification. This is why the memo- 
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rable housing event of 1970 was the Federal 
Government’s offer of $200 million to finance 
housing projects embodying innovations in design, 
structure, financing and social participation. 

What have been the most significant innova- 
tions to emerge out of this whole period? As a 
unique and individual demonstration, HABITAT 
at EXPO ’67 captured the mood and thrust of 
public interest in an imaginative way. It was the 
boldness of the structural experiment rather than 
the intrinsic merits of the design which made the 
greatest impression. It did a lot to break the spell of 
orthodoxy which has haunted Canadian housing. 

But another sequence of developments has 
perhaps been of the greatest significance. That has 
been the evolution of a new kind of communal 
household, larger than the traditional family group 
based on the family kitchen. The prototype 
appeared in Western Canada in the fifties in the 
form of hostels for single old people, a social group 
based on a central dining-room and social space; 
under Section 16 of the National Housing Act more 
than 15,000 people are now housed in hostel 
accommodation of this kind. In the ’sixties the 
communal type of household was raised to a far 
larger scale and with greater sophistication of 
design in university residences; more than 70,000 
university students are now in residences that have 
been financed through CMHC with an investment 
of nearly $400 million of Federal Government 
funds. 

The building of university residences has 
opened up new vistas of housing design, liberated 
from the usual disciplines imposed by city blocks, 
city streets and all the orthodoxies of mortgage 
lending. The “instant” universities (as distinct from 
those caught in an ivy-league tradition) had 
inherited no preconceived styles and conventional 
ideas about the design of student residences, and 
architects were free to analyse a new problem and 
come up with rational solutions. (Unfortunately not 
all the new universities seized upon this opportuni- 
ty.) What has made the best of the university 
“villages” so very interesting has been the sense of 
community design in the grouping of private room- 
space around small-scale social spaces and the 
clustering of residential groups around the common 
services for dining and social affairs. These are the 
elements of good domestic architecture whether 
they are applied to the single-family house or raised 
to the new scale of community architecture. 

Meanwhile in the cities, with intensifying 
pressures on the cost of land, more and more people 
are compelled to live in high-density and high-rise 
housing, seeking for a happier way to live a more 
communal kind of life, demanding more social 
amenities such as swimming pools and restaurants 
and domestic services. As we enter the ’seventies 
a new pattern of society reaches out for a new 
pattern of housing design. 


7 GOALS, STANDARDS 
AND EXPECTATIONS 


It has often been noted that, unlike the corre- 
sponding legislation in the United States, Canada’s 
Housing Act does not begin with a definition of the 
ultimate objective. In rather low-key language, 
the National Housing Act simply refers to the 
purpose of ‘improving hou sing and living condi- 
tions” and then offers a variety of means to assist in 
this direction. It has been the Canadian tradition to 
extend the legislation in a pragmatic way, by adding 
amendments step by step, rather than by making 
statements of principle and philosophy. Perhaps 
this 1s why there have been many discussions about 
the details of housing legislation, but rarely has 
there been a debate about principles and objectives. 

However, it has generally been taken for 
granted that the objective of national housing policy 
is to overcome the absolute shortage of housing 
accommodation and to catch up with the process of 
obsolescence. Of course these targets have turned 
out to be rather elusive. The shortage depends 
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on the number of people who want to set up 
separate households rather than live in large family 
groups. The obsolescence depends on the techno- 
logical advances that make some otherwise quite 
satisfactory housing seem to be outdated and 
old-fashioned. 


=a 


A. B. A. plus B. 
Dwellings in need | Families not living 
of major repair | in own household Total 


ie. ‘‘obsolete”’ i.e. “doubled up” 


976,000 
779,000 
491,000 
238,000 


594,000 
458,000 


382,000 
321,000 
236,000 
120,000 


255,000 
118,000 


The accompanying table shows the progress 
that has been made in improving Canadian housing 
conditions. The figures are indeed remarkable, 
indicating that we have been chipping away at the 
shortage and the obsolescence at the rate of about 
25,000 units a year; the 1945 backlog of nearly a 
million units has been cut down to a quarter of a 
million while, at the same time, the population has 
almost doubled. 


“To be rid of the incidence of bad housing 
conditions” is an understandable statement of the 
objectives of housing policy. It expresses a philan- 
thropic point of view, in an endeavour to lift 
everyone above a certain minimum level of social 
acceptability and decency. Further definitions are 
required, of course, to explain what is meant by 
“bad” housing conditions. In the period under 
review, when the stage had been set in the early 
phases, and social objectives came more clearly into 
view in the 1955-1963 phase, this was undoubtedly 
the kind of objective Canadians had in mind. The 
whole nation-wide process of urban renewal studies 
was intended to identify where these “bad” condi- 
tions existed and to suggest some line of action. 


Meanwhile another kind of standard has been 
sanctified. In the administration of the National 
Housing Act over the last 25 years, CMHC has 
gone along way towards establishing a national 
standard in the space and construction and 
amenities of housing. The Building Standards 
required for NHA housing and policed by CMHC 
inspectors were gradually broughtinto conformity 
with the National Building Code evolved by the 
National Research Council. And because the 
volume of housing built under NHA is such a large 
proportion of total housing production, it has had a 
dominating influence in setting the standard of all 
housing that is built. In effect, therefore, the NHA 
standard has become the criterion which Canadians 
apply in making judgments about the quality of 
housing. 

As Canada entered the final phase of this 
25-year history, a new kind of philosophy began to 
appear, a step beyond the concepts of philanthropy 
to the concept of “rights” to good housing. The 
philanthropic point of view is that those who suffer 
from bad housing conditions ought to be rescued 
from this situation and put into housing which 
conforms with the accepted standards of health and 
decency. The ‘human rights” point of view starts 
with a distaste for anyone being identified as the 
object of charity; to be identified as a tenant of 
public housing is, perhaps, even more invidious 
than being identified as someone who lives in 
a slum. 

The emergence of a concept of “rights” to 
housing can perhaps be traced through the period. 
From the outset it was understood that CMHC was 
available as a ‘‘lender of last resort” for prospective 
home-owners; this principle recognizes that a 
Canadian, wherever he may live, has a right of 
access to funds for building a house. If he can’t 
obtain a loan froma private lender, CMHC under- 
takes to consider a direct loan of government funds. 
In another context, the rent-scale that has been 
used in all Canadian low-rental public housing 
since 1949 contains some elements of the concept 


of rights: it is understood that an eligible household 
selected for tenancy in public housing will be 
provided with the amount of housing space 
required (number of bedrooms) regardless of the 
amount of rent the household is able to pay. But 
perhaps the full implication of such an egalitarian 
point of view first made its dramatic impact in an 
event of 1965. At that time the Ontario Housing 
Corporation was beginning to get into action with a 
commitment to a very large “instant” addition to 
the stock of public housing. The commitment was 
fulfilled by buying existing private housing develop- 
ments as they came to completion and amongst 
these was one named “Bermuda Court”. It hada 
swimming pool. And swimming pools had been 
generally regarded as the status symbol of middle- 
class suburbia. Should the children of low-income 
families have swimming pools? 

By the late ‘sixties the mood in Canada’s big 
cities had changed radically and “the poor” had 
discovered articulate spokesmen in their midst. In 
1968 the Canadian Conference on Housing, the 
first major public conference to be assembled in 
this period (sponsored by the Canadian Welfare 
Council and largely financed by CMHC) declared 
in its first resolution: that “all Canadians have the 
right to be adequately housed whether they can 
afford it or not”. Also in 1968 Honourable Paul 
Hellyer led his Task Force into the urban renewal 
areas of several Canadian cities and was confronted 
with violent statements of hostility to government 
actions which made them the victims of decisions in 
which they had had no part. Since then the public 
discussion has continued actively. Though the 
message has not always been clear, it has been 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘We may be poor but we are 
certainly proud. We have a right to good housing 
and a right to live as we wish and we have a right to 
participate in the decisions about our housing”. 

Attitudes and expectations have indeed 
changed since 1946. 


8 CMHC — THE INSTITUTION 
AND THE SYSTEM 


Perhaps the most important event in this 
25-year history occurred at the very outset. That 
was the decision in 1946 to assign to CMHC 
responsibilities both for the NHA mortgage-lending 
system and for the management of the direct action 
programmes. When the veterans’ programmes 
came to an end, the institution of plans to serve a 
wider group of low-income people was a natural 
sequence. And so CMHC found itself in partner- 
ship with the provinces and municipalities in public 
housing. Consolidating into a single agency the 
responsibilities for both the private housing market 
and the public action programmes was, historically, 
a most significant event. Had this not been done, 
subsequent history would have been very different; 
one can speculate that there would have been a 
history of mounting confusions and tensions leading 
toa culminating act of unification. 

Not all nations have enjoyed the benefit of 
being able to engage with all the problems of 
housing through a single central institution; rep- 
resentatives of many other countries have visited 
Canada to observe and learn how this has worked. 
(Observers have noted that although the system 
in the United States is somewhat the same in 
theory, yet a good deal of the unity is lost because 
of the much larger scale of the central bureau- 
cracies and, in the field, the administrations of 
private and public programmes have sometimes 
been quite divergent.) Because CMHC has not had 
a vested interest, as it were, either in the private 
or in the public sector of housing, it has been able 
to confront the whole perspective of housing needs, 
with consideration for all economic classes and all 
geographical regions, from affluent Mississauga to 
the outports of Newfoundland. The opportunity 
to observe and evaluate the situation as a whole had 
made it possible to perceive how both private and 


publicly financed actions could be brought to bear 
in their own appropriate ways. The critical ques- 
tions of policy have largely involved choices in 
using public and private actions in reasonable 
balance and proportion and in co-ordination with 
one another. Sometimes it’s been possible to avoid 
expenditures of public funds by evoking the fuller 
participation of private enterprise through 
incentives, guarantees, buy-backs and various 
insurance schemes. Then, beyond the reach of 
private enterprise, there has always remained the 
hard core of housing need that can only be dealt 
with by governmentaction and public funds. The 
axiom of Canadian housing policy has been to 
extend the capacities of private development as far 
as possible. This kind of policy would not be 
conceivable in acountry that did not possess the 
instruments for engaging with both sectors of 
housing action. 

As an institution CMHC has spoken the 
language of private enterprise and also the language 
of social action in housing. To speak that way and 
to think that way has been the habit of mind at 
Head Office and in the Branch Offices. It has been 
the unique feature of CMHC. 

From time to time, in discussions about 
operational efficiency and about the proper place 
of housing in the Canadian constitution, there have 
‘been suggestions about separating the various 
elements of housing activity. Would it be best to 
isolate the central mortgage lending and mortgage 
banking functions within a distinctive body? Or 
perhaps even establish separate provincial or 
regional corporations for this purpose? Would it 
perhaps be constitutionally correct to assign to the 
provinces the full responsibility for all publicly 
financed housing programmes, with CMHC 
performing only the role of banker? Whatever may 
in the future appear to be the merits of a different 
distribution of functions, it was the consolidation of 
these functions within CMHC that gave this period 
of history its character, and made it possible to 
view Canadian housing problems and their solu- 
tions as parts of a single system. The resources and 
the skills of industry and government have been 
deployed in all sorts of different combinations to 
engage with changing social and economic circum- 
stances and with different regional situations; and 
undoubtedly the pattern will continue to change in 
a kaleidoscopic way, as it has done throughout 
these 25 years. But the constituent elements of the 
pattern will probably remain the same. And the 
resourcefulness of housing policy will depend upon 
having some kind of unified command over all 
these elements in the pattern. 

Can one perhaps detect another benefit that 
has flowed from the initial decision to encompass 
both the public and the private sector within a 
single housing agency? It has been the role of 
CMHC to seek the goodwill and collaboration of 
governments, provincial and municipal, and of 
industry, both in finance and in construction, and to 
explain and justify a whole range of programmes 
and a whole battery of incentives and protective 
schemes. Because of the very diversity of these 
involvements, CMHC has been highly motivated to 
extend public understanding of the whole subject 
of housing. An agency which is confined to the 
administration of a limited programme with which 
it must win success and seek power is naturally 
inclined to exalt the merits of that particular 
activity. The subject of housing rather lends itself 
to this kind of emotional distortion; there are no 
passions so fierce as those which either advocate or 
condemn home-ownership or public housing. 
Perhaps CMHC has been able to survive these 25 
years and retain its reputation as a reasonable body 
of knowledgeable men because ithas been non- 
partisan. At CMHC they know their way around 
the private housing market. And they know their 
way around the various kinds of public housing 
activity. The business has been Housing, in all 
its many aspects and varieties. 


Total Assets 


Funds Remitted to 
Government of Canada 


Surplus arising from operations, 
before charging Income Tax 


Realizations on sales of assets 
acquired without cost from 
Government of Canada 


Payments on borrowings from 
the Government of Canada 


Principal 
Interest 


Loans and Investments 
made under authority of 
the National Housing Act 


Loans 


Private Sector — Homeownership 
and Rental Dwellings 


Low Rental Housing 
Student Housing 
Public Housing Projects 
Land Assembly 


Municipal Sewage Treatment Projects 
Urban Renewal Projects 
Investments 


Public Housing in partnership 
with Provincial Authorities 


Real Estate 
Veterans Housing 
Other 


Total Loans 
and Investments 


Expenditures made by the Corporation 
and recovered from the Government 
of Canada 


Urban Renewal 
Research and Development 


Share of operating losses on 
public housing projects 
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municipal sewage treatment loans 


Assets—Insurance and 
Guarantee Funds 
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8.4 
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3.2 
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1.3 
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1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


2,416.7 2,879.4 3,566.9 3,960.9 
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1969 


4,427.7 


20.8 
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46.3 
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4,980.7 


18.4 


2.7 


142.4 
278 


31.0 


671.7 


23.4 
43 


9.3 


6.9 


288.6 


21. CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, 1971 - SUMMARY 


Central Mortgage and Housing Comoration 


Housing starts and completions reached record levels in 1971. 
Starts increased 22 per cent to 233,653 units, completions 
increased 14 per cent to 201,232. At the end of the year 
177,257 units were under construction compared to 148,185 
at the end of 1970. Total investments in new housing rose 
by 25 per cent, reaching $3,928 million during 1971. In 
addition to the production of self-contained units, hostel 
accommodation was provided under the provisions of the 
NHA for 11,700 persons, principally the elderly and students. 
Mobile homes produced in Canada and imported from the 
USA made available an additional 20,000 units during 1971, 
substantially higher than the estimated 17,500 provided 
during 1970. 


The annual rate of starts increased from 206,000 in the 
first quarter to 233,400 in the second, and 243,900 in the 
third. Fourth quarter starts declined slightly to 239,100 units. 
The improved overall performance in 1971 was due to an 
increase in the availability of mortgage funds from private 
lenders, particularly in the second and third quarters. As a 
result, privately-financed starts showed increasing strength 
during the year, CMHC activity on the other hand declined 
by 27 per cent during 1971 to 41,442. Most CMHC activity 
was directed towards low-income groups, with the highest 
level of activity in Ontario and Quebec. 


Single-detached dwellings showed the largest increase in 
starts from 70,749 units in 1970 to 98,056 in 1971. Semi- 
detached and duplexes together increased by 27 per cent 
over 1970 to 13,751 units and starts of row and apartment 
units increased by 12 per cent to 121,846 units. Of the row 
houses and apartments started about 23,000 were available 
for home-ownership in the form of condominiums. 


At the regional level, the largest increases in housing starts 
occurred in the Prairies, up by 48 per cent from 26,939 
units in 1970 to 39,867 in 1971, followed by the Atlantic 
Region up 38 per cent to 17,259. Quebec experienced the 
smallest increase, up 10 per cent to 51,782 starts. 


Two special CMHC programmes were introduced in May, 
1971: a $100 million assisted-home-ownership programme 
under Section 58 and a $95 million programme for low rental 
under Section 15. The assisted-home-ownership programme 
was designed for families in the $4,000 to $6,000 income range 
(later extended to $7,000). It permitted a below-market 
interest rate and an extended amortization period to lower the 
income threshold for homeowners. As of December 31st, 
1971, 7,510 units had been approved, with loans in the amount 
of $98 million, and 4,252 units where started under that 
programme. The low-rental housing programme yielded 
proposals for the design and construction of 5,165 units of 
low-rental housing, of which 3,691 had been approved as 
of December 3lst, 1971. A third CMHC programme of an 
experimental nature was also introduced in 1971. It was 
designed as a development and initiative programme and 
produced 540 housing units during the year. To help stimulate 
employment during the winter months, CMHC was au- 
thorized to lend $113 million out of its 1972 budget. 


Mortgage Lending 


The increase in housing starts from 190,528 in 1970 to 233,653 
in 1971 reflected a higher level of activity in the mortgage 
market by the private sector. Gross residential mortgage 
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loans approved by the lending institutions reached an all- 
time high of $3,800 million in 1971 from $2,100 million in 
1970. Lending on non-residential properties also increased 
substantially in 1971. 


A large part of this increase in mortgage lending was 
concentrated in new residential construction and the pro- 
nounced shift in lending activities in favour of NHA, which 
had started in 1970, continued through 1971. Total new 
residential commitments, NHA and conventional together, 
increased from $1,400 million in 1970 to approximately 
$2,500 million in 1971. Loans approved under the NHA to 
finance new residential construction almost doubled from 
$860 million in 1970 to $1,650 million in 1971. Conventional 
mortgage loans for new residential construction increased 
from $540 million in 1970 to $820 million in 1971. The 
increase in conventional commitments for refinancing 
existing dwellings was still greater. 


The financial climate within which these mortgage flows 
occurred reflected efforts to stimulate the growth of the 
economy through an increase in money supply of close to 
20 per cent in 1971, compared to one of 10 per cent in 1970. 
The Government also introduced significant fiscal changes. 
The temporary surtax on income was removed July 1, 1971. 
A 3 per cent cut in personal income taxes also became 
effective on that date. In addition a massive winter works 
programme was announced by the Federal Government in 
November. 


The improved financial conditions were also reflected in 
the pattern of interest rates. By the end of December, long- 
term Federal Government bond yields were down to 6.56 
per cent from the peak of 7.49 per cent reached in July, 1971. 
Mortgage rates also showed a downward movement. Interest 
rates on NHA home-ownership mortgage loans declined 
from 9.65 per cent in January to 8.80 per cent at the end of 
June. However, for the last few months they showed a 
marginal increase to 8.91 per cent at the end of December. 
Conventional mortgage interest rates declined steadily 
throughout the year from 9.94 per cent in January to 9.10 
per cent at the end of December. 


The increase in mortgage lending by private financial 
institutions made possible a decline in total CMHC lending 
for new housing from $850 million in 1970 to $700 million 
in 1971. The emphasis in direct CMHC lending continued 
to be in the low-income sector with a total of $560 million 
provided for this purpose in 1971 compared with $640 
million in 1970, 


Each group of the major financial institutions expanded 
its mortgage activities substantially in 1971. The chartered 
banks approved loans of close to $700 million under the 
NHA, which was more than double their 1970 operation. 
Their conventional mortgage approvals for new housing 
also increased markedly from $40 million in 1970 to $160 
million in 1971. 


After a drastic cut-back in mortgage lending in 1970, the 
life insurance companies became active again in the mortgage 
market. Their total loan approvals for 1971 were close to 
$850 million as compared to $460 million in 1970. 


Trust companies also responded to the easing financial 
climate by expanding their mortgage lending in 1971. They 
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provided close to 40 per cent of all mortgage loans approved 
by the financial institutions. For the full year 1971, they 
approved loans amounting to close to $1,600 million as 
compared to $1,080 million in 1970. 


Private institutional lenders financed 143,000 out of the 
234,000 total starts, two-thirds of them under the NHA. 
The Federal Government financed 45,000 starts in 1971 
mostly under the NHA. The remaining 46,000 dwelling units 
were financed by caisses populaires. credit unions and private 
individuals. 


The private mortgage lenders continued to expand their 
NHA financing of existing dwellings. In 1971, they provided 
financing for 14,500 units, more than two and one-half 
times the 5,400 total financed during the full year 1970. 
Financing of existing dwellings by CMHC also increased 
from roughly 2,600 units in 1970 to 2,800 in 1971. 


Components of Housing Demand 


Principal components of housing demand displayed net in- 
creases during 1971. Canada’s population rose from an 
estimated 21.4 million in 1970 to 21.7 million in 1971. Net 
family formation is estimated at 110,000 families during the 
year. Net family formation is comprised of marriages and net 
immigration of families in terms of additions, and deaths of 
married persons and divorces in terms of losses. There were 
195,000 marriages during 1971, a steady increase attributed 
to the echo effiect of the post-war baby boom. Immigration 
added another 20,000 to the family formation total. Deaths of 
married persons and divorces removed approximately 105,000 
families from the total number of families during 1971. 


Per capita disposable income rose by 8.3 per cent in 1971 
reaching a level of $2,715. This increase was partially offset 
by a 2.9 per cent rise in the cost of living as measured by the 
consumers’ price index. This still left consumers with an 
increase in real income of over 5 per cent. 


Housing demand was also influenced by the internal 
migration of Canada’s population. According to family 
allowance statistics inter-provincial migration during 1971 
resulted in the Atlantic Region gaining 9,000 families while 
losing 8,700. The gain-loss totals in Quebec were 5,800 and 
8,700; in Ontario, 16,200 and 14,300; Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, 7,100 and 10,600; Alberta, 8,700 and 8,800, and 
British Columbia, 11,100 and 7,100. No current data are 
available on the inter-provincial movement of childless 
households. 


The 201,232 units completed during 1971 matched the 
increases in all types of households fairly closely. Dwelling 
units completed were substantially absorbed. The number of 
completed but unoccupied houses and duplexes in metro- 
politan and major urban areas declined to 4,440 at the end 
of 1971 compared to 6,571 units at the beginning of the year, 
and the number of completed but unoccupied apartment and 
row dwellings in metropolitan areas declined from 10,613 
units at the beginning of 1971 to 9,316 at the end of the year. 
Vacancy rates in apartment structures of six units and over 
in both public and private sectors for all metropolitan 
areas increased only marginally from December, 1970 to 
December, 1971. The weighted average for vacancy rates in 
1970 was 3.6 per cent while in 1971 it was 3.7 per cent. In 
the twelve metropolitan areas surveyed for December, 197] 
rates increased in the low-vacancy centres compared to 
1970, and declined in the higher-vacancy centres. Most 
notable among these were Edmonton, up from 1.9 per cent 
to 5.1 per cent, Quebec, up from 1.9 to 4.3 per cent and 
Montreal down from 6.2 to 4.4 per cent. Windsor and 
Ottawa-Hull registered the lowest rate of 1.7 per cent while 
Calgary and Winnipeg reported 6.5 and 5.5 per cent re- 
spectively. 
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Characteristics of NHA Borrowers, Houses, and 
Condominiums 


The average family income of NHA borrowers increased less 
in 1971 than the average of all Canadian family incomes. 
A larger proportion of lower-income groups acquired NHA- 
financed houses in 1971 than a year ago. 


The average family income of NHA_ borrowers was 
$12,005 in 1971, an increase of 1.5 per cent over 1970. The 
estimated average family income of all Canadian families 
increased by 9.5 per cent to $10,470 in 1971. During the 
same period the proportion of NHA borrowers drawn from 
the lowest third of the income groups increased sharply from 
5.3 per cent in 1970 to 10.7 per cent in 1971. This change 
indicates some success in current efforts to focus CMHC’s 
direct lending programmes toward the lower income groups. 
The proportion of NHA borrowers drawn from the top two- 
thirds of the income groups was correspondingly reduced 
from 94.7 per cent in 1970 to 89.3 per cent in 1971. 


Family characteristics of NHA borrowers, such as age 
and number of children, remained substantially unchanged 
during the year. The average age of NHA borrowers declined 
slightly from 33.2 to 32.7 years and the average number of 
children in the family also was unchanged at 1.7 per family 
during 1971. A larger proportion of NHA borrowers came 
from newly-formed-families and families previously renting 
than in the previous years. The proportion of NHA borrow- 
ers who previously owned their own home declined from 
27.2 per cent in 1970 to 24.7 per cent in 1971. 


The average cost of new home-ownership dwellings 
purchased under NHA increased by only 1.3 per cent in 
1971, and the average down-payment (which includes any 
secondary financing) declined by 6.8 per cent in 1971 to 
$3,875. Monthly payments, which include mortgage principal, 
interest, and property taxes, decreased slightly from $196 
per month in 1970 to $193 in 1971. The proportion of these 
monthly charges to family income was 19.3 per cent in 1971 
compared to 19.9 per cent in 1970. 


The more modest rise in costs of new home-ownership 
dwellings purchased under NHA during 1971 as compared 
to the previous year may be due partly to a change in the 
mix of houses built. Thus the proportion of bungalows 
declined from 74.7 per cent in 1970 to 69.7 per cent in 1971. 
The proportion of two-storey houses remained virtually 
unchanged at 5.7 per cent. 


In terms of size of dwelling, there was little change from 
1970 to 1971). Larger homes with four or more bedrooms 
comprised 13.1 per cent of the total in 1971, comparable to 
the 1970 level of 13.3 per cent. One to three bedroom units 
accounted for 86.9 per cent of the total in 1971 compared to 
86.7 per cent in 1970. 


The average family income of borrowers for condomin- 
iums in 1971 was $12,632. The trend was for higher-income 
families to borrow for condominiums. Borrowers for con- 
dominiums belonging to the lower third of the income range 
constituted 14.8 per cent of the total in 1971 compared to 
15.6 per cent in 1970. 


As compared to other home-owner borrowers, condomin- 
ium purchasers were more frequently drawn from families 
renting accommodation. One in four of the former and one 
in five of the latter were previous home owners. Not sur- 
prisingly, these condominium purchasers acquiring apart- 
ments were older on the average than those acquiring larger 
row-housing units. 


The average cost of condominiums was $21,477 in 1971, 
an increase of 2.4 per cent from 1970. The average cost of 
row condominiums increased by 5.1 per cent as compared 
with the 0.5 per cent increase for apartment condominiums. 
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The small increase in general average cost was partly due 
to a change in mix of units from one-quarter apartments in 
1970 to over one-third apartments in 1971, and partly related 
to a decrease in unit floor areas by 11.9 per cent (also at- 
tributable to the increasing proportion of apartments). 
Overall, the average cost of condominium units was only 
2.7 per cent lower than that of other home-ownership units 
in 1971. 


Land and Building Costs 


The average cost of new single-detached home-ownership 
dwellings financed under the NHA increased by 6.1 per cent 
to $22,912 in 1971. This increase followed a nominal decline 
during 1970. The increase was due almost entirely to an in- 
crease in the cost of building lots. The average cost of a lot 
rose from $4,258 in 1970 to $4,886 in 1971. Construction 
costs increased by only 3.4 per cent to $15.44 per square 
foot in 1971. The finished floor area of a new single-detached 
dwelling averaged 1,139 square feet in 1971, almost un- 
changed from the 1970 average. A significant part of the 
increase in average construction cost resulted from a 10.8 
per cent increase in lumber prices. The only building ma- 
terials and components which declined during 1971 were 
plumbing and heating equipment. The decline was 0.2 per 
cent. All residential building materials prices combined, 
advanced from a level of 137.6 index points at the end of 
1970 to 145.3 at the end of 1971. 


On-site wage rates increased by 13.1 per cent during 1971, 
a rate comparable to that in the previous year. Building 
materials prices increased by 5.5 per cent during 1971. This 
increase follows a 1.2 per cent decline in 1970. 


Land costs increased more rapidly than construction costs 
during 1971, reversing the pattern of the previous years. 
The estimated costs of lots used for NHA single-detached 
dwellings averaged $4,886 in 1971, an increase of 14.7 per 
cent from the year before. This compares with an average 
annual increase of 6 per cent over the past decade. Higher 
costs were experienced in nearly all metropolitan areas, the 
majority registering increases over 10 per cent. The only 
declines registered were in St. John’s, Montreal and Winnipeg. 


Participation in Low Income and Special Programmes 
under NHA 


Aid to low income households is channelled principally 
through Federal-Provincial public housing projects (Section 
40), loans for public housing projects (Section 43) and 
loans to entrepreneurs and non-profit organizations (Section 
15). The rentals in both types of public housing projects are 
subsidized by government while the sponsors of Section 15 
developments must agree to a preset below market schedule 
of rentals. The established below-market rentals reflect high 
loan to value ratio mortgage loans bearing a preferred rate 
of interest. 


CMHC has prepared a survey of incomes and rents of 
tenants in the projects developed under these programmes 
during the 1970-1971 period. The survey indicates the 
flexibility of subsidized rental and Section 15 projects in 
meeting varying housing needs. 


The CMHC survey shows that the median income of 
tenants living in subsidized rental projects was $3,870 ranging 
from $2,587 in Quebec to $4,141 in Alberta. Over one-half had 
incomes below $4,000, and only 2.2 per cent had incomes 
over $8,000. The pattern varied markedly across the country. 


On a national basis approximately 85.0 per cent of tenants 
in subsidized rental accommodation were in the lower-third 


income group in 1971. Some provinces had much higher 
proportions of tenants in the lowest income group, such as 
Quebec with 91.4 per cent and British Columbia with 79.0 
per cent while in others, such as Alberta, tenants were more 
evenly spread over the income ranges. 


As to source of income, 57.4 per cent of tenants in sub- 
sidized rental projects in Canada depended upon earned 
income as their main source, 2.0 per cent cited retirement 
pensions, 20.0 per cent old age pensions, and 19.7 per cent 
social assistance. Provincial variations were very marked. 
Prince Edward Island had the highest level of tenants with 
incomes earned principally from jobs and none on social 
assistance. Quebec, Ontario and Northwest Territories had 
above the national average of senior citizens. Two-thirds of 
the tenants in British Columbia were in receipt of social 
assistance, this level also being above average in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


Since subsidized rents are related to tenants incomes, 
average rents are higher in areas with higher incomes. The 
average rent in Canada was $77.0 a month for a serviced 
unit, ranging from $44.1 per month in New Brunswick to 
$82.8 per month in Ontario. 


The CMHC survey of units financed under Section 15 
found the median income of tenants to be $5,838 in 1971, 
ranging from $5,452 in Saskatchewan to $8,332 in New- 
foundland. Half of the tenants came from the lower third, a 
considerably smaller proportion than those residing in 
subsidized public housing. 


Rents in Section 15 units were generally higher than those 
in subsidized rental projects. The average rent was $104.8, 
ranging from $84.2 in New Brunswick to $171.0 in Nova 
Scotia. Rents in Section 15 units were on the average, one 
and one-half times higher than in subsidized rental units; the 
highest ratio occurred in Nova Scotia with Section 15 unit 
rents three times as high as rents in subsidized rental units. 
The lowest ratio (1.2) occurred in Alberta. 


At the same time, median incomes were one and one-half 
times higher in Section 15 units than in subsidized rental 
units. Provincially the highest ratio was 2.4 in Newfoundland, 
the lowest 1.4 in Ontario and Alberta. 


In 1970, the $200 million Low Cost Housing Programme 
was geared to increasing the supply of units available to low 
and moderate income groups. Some units were built as 
Section 15 projects and others were provided for assisted 
home-ownership and condominium tenure under Section 58. 
In 1971, the home-ownership aspect was continued under 
the $100 million Assisted-Home-Ownership Programme. 


Of the units added under these special programmes, 78.2 
per cent were freehold tenure. The bulk of the remainder 
were condominiums. The median income of participants in 
these programmes was $6,112, almost half of that of bor- 
rowers under regular home-ownership programmes. This 
figure, on the other hand, is almost double the median 
income of tenants in subsidized rental units. It is also slightly 
higher than the income of tenants in non-profit rental 
Section 15 units. Among the borrowers, 65.4 per cent were 
from the lower-third income group, while 33.1 per cent were 
from the middle-income group. The regular home-ownership 
component of the programmes attracted proportionately 
more lower-income families than the condominium units, the 
average family income being !0 per cent lower in the usual 
home-ownership units than in condominiums. This may 
reflect the higher average unit cost of condominium units, 
which was 13.4 per cent above that of the regular home- 
ownership unit. The average age of borrowers in these 
programmes was 31! years, comparable to that of regular 
borrowers. 


22. THE CASE FOR THE 
Clifford Fowke 


The adoption of the National Build- 
ing Code by all municipalities in Can- 
ada is one of the most worthwhile ob- 
jectives for the entire construction 
industry today. 

A truly national building code would 
replace the chaotic situation created 
by our present multiplicity of building 
by-laws with a uniform pattern of re- 
quirements across the country. This 
would ‘have the ultimate advantage of 
reducing building costs generally and 
housing costs in particular. It would 
certainly result in greater efficiency 
for the building industry, and the in- 
troduction of new techniques and ma- 
terials could be significant and far- 
reaching in their effects. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions which tie behind the growing 
campaign to have NBC _ generally 
adopted throughout the country — 
either voluntarily by every municipality, 
or, as is being advocated to an in- 
creasing extent now, through provin- 
cial legislation that would make it 
mandatory. It is a fact that every pro- 
fessional and trade association in our 
construction industry today advocates 
the general adoption of NBC—archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, home- 
builders and manufacturers. But, as a 
refutation of any suggestion that their 
desires are selfish or profit-motivated, 
it is also a fact that support for their 
attitude is forthcoming from other non- 
industry bodies like the Association 
of Canadian Fire Marshals, the Cana- 
dian Association of Fire Chiefs, the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, the Canadian 
Underwriters Association and many 
provincial associations of building 
Officials. 

With all this support behind the 
movement, why then is it taking so 
long to have ‘this desirable swing to 
the National Building Code realized? 
There are several reasons but most 
of them rest on the simple foundation 
that in most of our municipalities, and 
by most of our provincial and munici- 
pal representatives, the nature, scope, 
purpose and quality of the NBC is 
neither understood nor appreciated. 
So, perhaps, this is as good a time as 
any to go back to the reasons why 
NBC is necessary, why it has been 
prepared at the expense of the federal 
taxpayer, and why it is the only ac- 
ceptable document now available for 
these aims. 

The first version of the National 
Building Code was produced around 
1941 under the patronage—but in no 
way under the control—of the Division 
of Building Research, National Re- 
search Council. Under the supervision 
of DBR’s Director, Dr. R. F. Legget, 


the division provided staff and knowl- = 


edge to organize the Associate Com- 
mittee of the National Building Code, 
the official sponsor and publisher of 
the code. It was the Associate Com- 
mittee which arranged and planned 
the mammoth job of providing a set of 
building by-laws, adjusted and adapt- 
able to all climatic conditions in Can- 
ada. It had to be comprehensive 
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enough in its various forms and pro- 
visions to meet the needs of all muni- 
cipalities, whether they are major 
cities or rural communities, either in 
the temperate conditions on Vancou- 
ver Island or the more extreme sea- 
sonal variations of the Prairies, On- 
tario, Quebec and the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces. 

However, the significant factor be- 
hind the drawing up of this code is 
that the work has been done by a 
series of voluntary committees, com- 
prising technical experts from every 
field of construction, and providing a 
wealth of brain-power and knowledge 
that no single municipality, however 
large, could hope to emulate. 

Every few years, the National Build- 
ing Code has been revised and re- 
issued, often expanded, to meet criti- 
cisms, proposed arnendments, chang- 
ing conditions. These are changes 
which have most often arisen from 
comments and suggestions sent in 
by users—designers, builders, manu- 
facturers, municipal officials and elect- 
ed representatives. It has now devel- 
oped to the point where it is the best 
document of its kind in the world, ad- 
mired by every country in the Western 
World—none of which have a similar 
document. Unfortunately, like the 
prophet in his own land, the building 
code is stilt unhonoured in Canada to 
a regrettable degree. 

On the face of it, though, the Na- 
tional Building Code has made out- 
standing progress. A recent estimate 
is that 74% of Canada's population 
lives in areas using the code in whcle 
or in part. But therein lies the siiag! 
The number of municipalities which 
have adopted the code in its published 
form without major amendment is 
relatively small. While many more 
claim to have building by-laws based 
on one or another version of the Na- 
tional Building Code, the fact is that 
the majority of these have so modified 
the code on their own responsibilities, 
and with insufficient facilities, that it 
is unrecognizable when compared 
with the original. 

The result is a plethora of contra- 
dictory, sometimes restrictive, occa- 
sionally less than adequate, building 
by-laws as between one municipality 
and another. This holds up the intro- 
duction of more efficient and economic 
building techniques, and limits the 
productivity of the construction in- 
dustry in all its facets in a way that is 
suffered by no other industry. 

This situation is showing up now to 
a greater extent than ever before as 
the building industry grows and the 
business operations of designers, man- 
ufacturers and builders spread, not 
only over different municipal boundar- 
ies but across provincial boundaries. 

It has been estimated that the ad- 
vantages in price and quality of a 
factory-manufactured home are being 
denied to 70% of the population in 
Canada because of the variety of 
building by-laws. 

This arises because, in order to 
cater to wider markets, home manu- 
afacturers would have to introduce un- 


economic modifications to assembly 
lines in order to meet the varying by- 
law requirements which exist in one 
area as against another. This is par- 
ticularly true of the densely-populated 
areas of Montreal and Toronto. It is 
reckoned that, with a uniform by-law 
pattern across Canada—without any 
decrease in quality or design but a 
definite saving in cost—manufactured 
homes could claim upwards of 50% 
of the housing market. 

This, however, is only one side of 
the story. The multiplicity of building 
by-laws affects the production of all 
kinds of building materials — wood 
products, steel, concrete, etc. It also 
affects drastically the end price of 
many homes and other buildings in 
one area as against another. Here are 
some examples: 

In a recent survey by Toronto Met- 
ropolitan Home Builders Association, 
it was established that a house in the 
Borough of Scarborough cost around 
$500 more than a house of similar de- 
sign and size and quality in adjoining 
Markham Township because of the 
more stringent regulations in the for- 
mer municipality. 

An architect found that the cost of 
the same industrial building erected in 
three different municipalities varied by 
10% and 20% according to the re- 
quirements of the different by-laws. 

A school built in one municipality 
was at least 50% dearer than a similar 
school built in a neighbouring munici- 
pality and a major part of that in- 
creased cost was due to the excessive 
requirements laid down by local by- 
laws. 

Certain areas in the Montreal and 
Toronto districts insist that two-thirds 
of a building be brick or brick veneer, 
although other municipalities in the 
area allow modern types of siding. 
This can mean the difference of as 
much as 40 cents a square foot in the 
cost of a house. 

Apart from the obvious desirability 
of having uniform building by-laws 
across Canada, two factors in particu- 
lar make the National Building Code 
especially suitable for this purpose. 
One, the code is largely a performance 
code which means that, rather than 
specifying what particular product 
should be used, it sets the standards 
of performance that any material must 
achieve before it can be used. This 
opens the door for the use of new 
and more efficient materials in a way 
that most existing local by-laws do 
not. 

The second advantage is that the 
National Building Code is being con- 
stantly reviewed in the light of local 
needs, changing requirements and 
lessons learned from its application. 
The trouble is that many municipalities 
are not aware of the fact that they can 
submit their amendments for consider- 
ation, or simply do not bother to do so. 
No one suggests that the National 
Building Code is a perfect document 
that meets all requirements in the best 
possible way. But it is the best we 
have and does point the road out of 
the present chaotic situation. 
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ZB. SUBDIVISION AGREEMENTS 


Willis Collinson 


In the Province of Ontario, autho- 
tity for approving the subdivision and 
development of land is vested in the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs of the 
Provincial Government. 

Applications for Saige to sub- 
divide land are made to the Minister 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the Planning Act. After consulta- 
tion with other Provincial Govern- 
ment departments, statutory bodies 
and the ent authoriy, the Minister 
may approve a plan of subdivision. 
This approval is generally conditional 
upon the developer satisfying speci- 
fied requirements, one of which 1s to 
enter into an agreement with the local 
government authority for the pro- 
vision of municipal services for the 
lands which are. to be developed. On 
the execution of this Subdivision 
Agreement, final approval may be 
given by the Minister; the subdivision 
plan may then be registered and the 
individual parcels of land sould and 
developed. 

Subdivision Agreements sre usualy 
drafted by municipalities for executiun 
by the developer; the conditions of 
these Agreements vary widely. In the 
case of a very large development, say 
of several hundred acres, a Develop- 
ment Agreement may first be mate 
This is an agreement in broad outline, 
and may cover such items as resi- 
dential/industrial assessment, phasing 
of construction, provision of trunk 
services, provision of school sites and 
other similar matters. For smaller 
developments there may only be a 
standard Subdivision Agreement. In 
addition, a Subdivision Agreement 
may be made for each phase of a 
large development covered by a 
Development Agreement. 


Subdivision Agreements are often 
in two parts. The Financial Agree- 
ment normally covers financial secur- 
ity for the performance of the Agree- 
ment, contingent liability insurance 
protecting the municipality against 
third party claims, the payment of lot 
levies to cover the cost of capital 
works external to the development, 
such as water purification and sewage 
treatment plants, trunk mains and 
sewers, and other items. The Engineer- 
ing Agreement nornully — covers 
technical matters such as design, 
supervision, construction and main- 
tenance standards. 

* FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 

Performance Security—Security for 
the performance of the terms of the 
Agrecment may be provided in one of 
the following ways:— 


(a) A Performance Bond provided by 
an approved surety, in an amount 
equal to 100% or some lesser 
percentage of the estimated cost 
of the work to be done, including 
engineering fees. This Bond 
covers maintenance when main- 
tenance is a requirement of the 
Agreement. 


(b) A cash deposit with the muni- 
cipality in an amount which may 
vary from 50% to 100% of the 
estimated cost of the work. As the 
work is completed the security 
may be released proportionally. 
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As a rule, intercst earned on the 
deposit is credited to the develop- 
er. 


(c) An irrevocable Letter of Credit 
provided by an approved surety, 
again reducible as the work pro- 
gresses. 


(d) The deposition of negotiable 
securities such as Bonds. 


(e) A Mortgage against the land to 
be subdivided. 


In addition to the above security, 
many municipalities require that some 
cash (say up to a maximum of 
$10,000) be deposited to cover emer- 
gencies that must be dealt with by the 
municipality. 


One should remember that the Per- 
formance Security will be necessary 
only if the developer should fail to 
carry out the Agreement. If this 
should happen, the municipality will 
require cash to complete the work. 
Mortgages and Bonds may not be 
readily convertible to cash. 


When the security is reduced as 
the work proceeds, it is common for 
the municipality to require a notarized 
affidavit from the developer dpe 2 
that all accounts relative to the wor 
are current. Presumably, this require- 
ment is included to protect the muni- 
cipality against possible liens against 
the completed work for which security 
is tu be released. 

Contingent Liability — A typical 
Subdivision Agrecment will require 
the develuper tu provide insurance, 
valid for the life of the Agreement, 
protecting the municipality against 
suits and claims arising out of the 
work which may be brought against 
the developer, his contractor, and by 
contingent liability against the muni- 
cipality. The amount of the policy 
may vary between municipalities, but 
$500,000 is common. It is usual to 
require a “no exclusion for blasting” 
clause in the policy. 


Maintenance Requirements — The 
maintenance requirements of munici- 
palities vary widely. Some require a 
one year maintenance period on un- 
derground services cate three year 
period on roads and sidewalks. Some 
will assume responsibility for the 
underground services after one year's 
maintenance, provided that the first 
layer of road asphalt has been laid. 
The final asphalt would be laid the 
following year with a further year’s 
maintenance. Other municipalities will 
Not assume services separately, but re- 
ats one year’s maintenance dating 
rom the completion of all the work. 
The intent of the longer maintenance 
period is to protect the municipality 
against the cost of repairing the in- 
evitable damage caused by settlement 
of sewer and water main trenches. 


* ENGINEERING AGREEMENT 


Design and Construction of Sub- 
division—The Engineering Agreement 
covers the design and supervision of 
construction up to the time of assump- 
tion by the municipality of the services 
provided. It is common for the work 
to be designed and supervised by the 
developer's Engineer, with the muni- 


“cipality providing design checking and 


construction inspection at the expense 
of the developer. The smaller muni- 
cipalities may provide minimal con- 
struction imspection, or even none at 
all, in which case, the developer's En- 
gineer should provide this service. For 
providing design checking and con- 
struction inspection the municipality 
may charge the developer either an 
amount based on the actual expense 
incurred or a percentage of the cost ot 
the work. On a percentage basis the 
charges vary from 29% to 5%. 


Some municipalities require the 
developer to construct all services, 
while others require only sewers and 
roadworks, water mains being in. 
stalled by the municipalities them- 
selves. Some allow the developer to 
provide the design service alone and 
do the contract letting and con. 
struction supervision themselves. 


Hydro Commissions may make their 
own separate agreement with develop- 
ers and may install electrical plant 
with their own forces. Now that 
underground hydro is becoming man. 
datory in many areas, the work is 
being let by Hydro Commissions to 
contractors specialising in this type of 
work. It is becoming common for 
Hydro Commissions to require devel- 
opers to pay all of the costs of Hydro 
installation and to pay the estimated 
cost in advance. The final invoice is 
sent on completion of the work. 


Engineering Standards—The muni- 
cipal services provided in subdivisions 
may include sanitary sewers, storm 
sewers, water mains, paved roads, 
curbs, sidewalks and ae Gas, tele- 
phone and television utilities are 
usually provided outside of the Agree- 
ment. 


In many urban municipalities, there 
are standards governing design 
criteria, the location of the services 
and utilities to be provided, the’ 
materials to be employed and the 
standards of workmanship to be met. 
Again, standards and _ requirements 
vary widely among municipalities. 


(a) Sanitary Sewers—All sanitary sewer 
works require the approval of the 
Ontario ater Resources Com- 
mission. Sanitary sewers may be 
constructed of vitrified clay, 
concrete or asbestos-cement. Many 
municipalities will accept any of 
these materials, others will not. 
Minimum permissible sizes and 
depths, bedding and construction 
standards, and often the location 
of the sewer within the street 
allowance, vary widely. The use 
of a single service connection for 
two residences may be permitted 
in one municipality and not in 
the adjoining one. This state- 
ment applies to storm sewer and 
water service connections as well. 


(b) Storm Sewers—All storm sewer 


works require the approval of the 
Ontario ater Resources Com- 
mission. The above comments 


about sanitary sewers also apply to 
storm sewers. 


1 
ach Water Distribution—Water distri- 
| bution works require the approval 


(4) 


of the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission. 


In the case of water distribution 
services, there is more uniformity 
among municipalities in design 
and construction practices, due 
in large part to the requirements 
of the National Fire Underwriters 
Association. 


For many years plain cast iron 
pipe was the choice for water 
mains. Steel and concrete are now 
commonly used in larger mains; 
asbestos-cement pipes are used 
occasionally in the smaller sizes. 
Ductile iron pipe with a cement 
lining appears to be taking the 
place of plain cast iron as the 
most commonly used material. 
Plastics are not in common use 
at present. Soft copper pipe is 
dsedielmicet udtvensilly for build. 
ing service connections. 


Roads and Streets—Street allow- 
ances are usually 66-feet wide in 
residential subdivisions, 86-feet 
wide for collector streets, and 
100 or 120-feet wide for arterial 
toads. The site planning hand- 
book of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation suggests 
that a street allowance width of 
50-feet is adequate for minor 
residential streets. 


Pavement widths for residential 
streets are normally 28-feet be- 
tween curbs, with increases to 32- 
feet and 44-feet respectively for 
collector streets and arterial 
roads. In 1966 the D.H.O. intro- 
duced regulations requiring urban 
streets built after January 1, 1966, 
to have a minimum pavement 
width of 28-feet to qualify for 
maintenance subsidy. A few years 
ago pavement widths of 22-feet 
and 24-feet were common. 


Requirements of pavement design 
vary widely. Some municipalities 
require the pavement construction 
thickness to be determined by the 
accepted principles of _ soil 
mechanics, which relate thickness 
to the traffic carried and the 
nature of the supporting sub- 
grade, while others have an arbi- 
trary construction depth which is 
unrelated to subgrade strength. 


Sidewalks are required in most 
residential subdivisions, the most 
populas width being 5-feet. Side- 
walks are generally 5-inches thick 
and occasionally more at drive- 
ways. A granular sub-base may or 
may not be required under the 
sidewalk. 


Various curb types and sections 
are used by municipalities. Pre- 
cast curbs are now fairly common. 
They have an advantage because 
they can be installed after most of 
the heavy equipment has left the 
site and are, therefore, less vul- 
nerable to damage. 


For some reason the construction 
of that part of residential .drive- 
ways within the road allowance 
is frequently not required of de- 
velopers. Presumably, the drive- 
way is a right-of-way granted to 
the houseowner by the munici- 
pality. Its construction and sub- 
sequent maintenance are usually 
the responsibility of the house- 
owner and not of the muni- 
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cipality. Construction standards 
are not apparent for this work, 
which is normally carried out by 
the housebuilder. In areas of 
higher priced homes driveways 
are usually asphalt paved, but 
driveways of crushed stone are 
common in lower priced areas. 
To avoid problems caused by the 
tracking of fine crushed stone into 
houses, builders generally use 
stone of one size. This material 
cannot be compacted and results 
in large quantities of stone 
finding its way to the pavement 
and eventually into catchbasins. 


rv 


Land scaping—Since the generally 
held public view is that develop- 
ers are without aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and are intent on destroying 
every vestige of natural beauty, 
it is becoming common for muni- 
cipalities to have some land- 
scaping requirement in the Agree- 
ment. At the present time these 
are minimal, such as the require- 
ments that the “developer shall 
plant a suitable tree on each lot 
or block in the subdivision’. Since 
the lots and blocks will be pri- 
vately owned, this requirement 
seems questionable. Since clean 
sheets are also eminently desirable 
perhaps developers should be 
compelled to provide each house- 
holder with two pairs? One 
might argue that municipalities 
have no business in the flower 
beds of the nation! 

(f£) Other requirements of Agreements 
—There is a tendency for muni- 
cipalities to require more control 
during the development of sub- 
divisions. 


Firstly, more rigid requirements 
are being made regarding the 
amount of work that must be 
done before building permits and 
occupation permits Sil be issued. 
. Secondly, more control is bein, 
exercised over the grading an 
drainage of lands within the sub- 
division. The developer is being 
made responsible for the grading 
of these lands so that surface 
drainage will comply with an 
overall drainage plan previously 
agreed upon. 


* COMMENTS AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is the opinion of the author that 
when Consulting Engineers are re- 
sponsible for the design of subdivision 
services they should also be respon- 
sible for construction supervision. It 
is sometimes difficult to convince a 
developer who has paid a municipality 
for construction inspection that this 
inspection is for the benefit of the 
municipality alone, and that the 
municipality's inspection does not re- 
lieve him from responsibility under 
the Agreement, thus making a second 
inspection necessary if the developer 
wishes to properly protect himself. 
The inference to be drawn in such 
cases is that the municipality believes 
that the Consulting Engineer will not 
carry out this part of the work 
properly. 

Sewer and Water Main Design— 
It seems that a “model” specification 
covering both design and construction 
would Be of great help; it would be 
similar to the National Building Code. 
Such a code could originate with the 


Ontario Water Resources Commission 
after consultation with municipalities 
and consulting engineers. For ex- 
ample, in the case of storm sewers, 
there is no doubt in the mind of the 
author that in many municipalities 
these are over-designed due to un- 
reasonable design criteria. Some re- 
search is needed into the economics of 
storm sewer design. The cost of storm 
sewers is now a large proportion of 
the cost of subdivision services, often 
twice the cost of sanitary sewers. 


Construction companies would be 
pleased if adjoining municipalities 
could agree on the shape and size of 
manholes or how a pipe should be 
bedded. There cannot be any technical 
justification for the differences that 
exist and why for example, asbestos- 
cement pipe should be acceptable for 
sanitary sewers in one municipality 
and not in the next? 

Roads and Streets—It was reported 
recently that the Provincial Govern- 
ment insisted on 66’ street allowances 
in a development in the remote North 
of the Province. This peculiar dimen- 
sion is, of course, related to land 
Measurement (the Chain) and is not 
related to the function of a road, 
which is to accommodate motor 
vehicles, pedestrians and municipal 
services. Surely the width of the road 
allowance should be related to these 
requirements only? Pavement widths 
and construction thicknesses should 
also be related to the traffic expected 
on the street and to subgrade charac- 
teristics. The requirements of a dead- 
end street of possibly ten homes are 
surely less than those of a through 
street carrying substantial traffic? 


Some thought should be given to 
the possibility of locating sewers and 
water mains away from paved areas. 
In many districts pavement damage 
due to settlement is long lasting and 
costly to repair. For many reasons, not 
the least being climatic conditions, 
proper compaction is not reasonably 
possible. Sewers and water mains 
should, therefore, be located where 
settlement damage will be the least 
costly and troublesome to repair. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
sewers cannot be installed in boule- 
vards. Similarly, since in most areas 
the minimum building setback is 
about 25-feet, there is no reason why 
some of this width could not be used 
for the construction of utilities. Either 
an easement could be obtained, or the 
toad allowance width increased with 
a corresponding reduction in setback. 
A front lawn is much easier to repair 
than a paved road. The possibility of 
locating sanitary sewers at the back of 
lots should be properly evaluated. The 
problems of access may be more 
apparent than real and may be out- 
weighed by other advantages. 


Materials, methods and timing and 
the economics of subdivision design 
and construction need a great deal 
more thought than they are presently 
getting. With the recent and increase 
in land costs and the subsequent effect 
on the cost of housing has come a 
tendency to regard any possible 
Savings on servicing costs as not 
worthwhile. What is the point of 
trying to save $500 a lot when the 
sale price of a lot can rise $2,000 in 
a few weeks? We must be on our 
guard against such attitudes . . . the 
economic chickens are surely coming 
home to roost! 


24. RENT CONTROL 
Ontario Law Reform Commission 


1. History oF RENT CONTROL IN CANADA 
(a) Federal Legislation 


The major experience of Canadians with a system of rent control, 
was under wartime and post-war legislation justified by the conditions of 
a war-oriented economy. Qrder-in-Council 9029, approved on the 21st 
of November, 1941, under the provisions of the War Measures Act, 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 206, gave authority to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to make regulations governing the maximum amount of rental 
which might be charged for any particular accommodation, and any 
particular services supplied by the landlord to the tenant thereof, and 
giving to the tenant some degree of security of tenure in addition to that 
accorded by the ordinary common law and applicable statute law. 


Section 5 of P.C. 9029 established a maximum rent for all real 
property in Canada which was subject to a lease on the 11th of October, 
1941, and for which a maximum rental had not been previously fixed by 
or on behalf of the Board. The maximum rent chargeable for affected 
accommodation was to be the rent payable under the lease in effect on 
the specified date. The section also fixed the maximum rent for real 
property not subject to a lease on such date, at the rent payable under 
the last lease in effect between the 2nd of January, 1940, and the 11th 
day of October, 1941. ‘‘Lease’’ was defined in section 2 (1) (c) of the 
Order as any enforceable contract for the letting or sub-letting of all 
property whether oral or written and included any leave or licence for 
the use of real property. 


Section 3 gave the Board power to fix the maximum rent at which 
any real property might be rented, to prescribe the grounds upon which 
and the manner in which leases might be terminated. Provision was 
made for the appointment of a Rentals Administrator, a Rentals Ap- 
praiser, a Court of Rental Appeals, and for the appointment of other 
officials. 


A system of rent control is inextricably bound up with a great deal 
more than merely the control of rents. In Rental Control in Canada, 
an article contained in the first volume of the Refresher Course Lectures, 
arranged by the Law Society of Upper Canada in 1945 for its Members 
in the Armed Forces,.at pages 295 to 368, Wishart F. Spence, now Mr. 
Justice Spence of the Supreme Court of Canada, stated: 


“It has been alleged, however, that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board have no jurisdiction in entering the second field of regulation 
(that relating to security of tenure) and that so long as the Board 
controls the maximum price at which accommodation may be 
rented, the problem of who is to occupy the accommodation and 
to pay such maximum price is not a topic with which an anti- 
inflation agency can be concerned. .. .” 


Mr. Justice Spence went on to say: 
“The answer to such allegations is two-fold. 


Firstly, security of tenure is absolutely necessary for the enforce- 
ment of control on the price; experience has shown that so soon as 
security of tenure is let go, control of the price disappears.” 


Peacetime rent control cannot overlook tenure control. These two 
concepts are opposite sides of the same coin. Almost every rent control 
system maintained in peacetime has controlled both rental and tenure 
aspects. 
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What then are the basic differences between peacetime and wartime 
controls? As Mr. Justice Spence dealing with the wartime basis stated 
in the lecture cited above: ‘‘In Canada [rent regulation] is an integral 
and most important part of the general policy of price freezing, as a 
means of preventing wartime and post war inflation. .. .” 


The obvious difference between peacetime and wartime control is 
the existence of total or almost total price fixing in wartime, of which 
rent regulation is only a part—albeit an important part. There is a 
further important distinction, in that residential contruction during 
wartime was reduced to the barest trickle. These two distinctions 
demonstrate the difficulty of comparing the efficacy of peacetime rent 
control with that of rent control imposed during the war. The impact 
cannot be the same. Where all or most prices are fixed there is little 
basis for excluding rents. During the war, rent control would not have 
any. impact on the rate of construction as it might have in a peacetime 
economy. 


There is, however, one common basis for instituting rent control, 
whether in time of war or peace. Appropriately enough, it is expounded 
in the following quotation taken from a report of one of the few North 
American jurisdictions having a form of peacetime rent control. In 
Rent Control in New York City (1967), at page one it is stated: 


“The fundamental, and legal, basis of rent control is to prevent 
the speculative, unwarranted and abnormal increases in rents that 
would result from the unnatural competition of too many tenants 
bidding for too few apartments and the economic and social hard- 
ships this would cause. . . . 


“The prime purpose of rent control is to make it possible for 
tenants to find and keep decent apartments at reasonable rents.” 


(5) Ontario 


When the Government of Canada left the field of rent control, 
transitional legislation was enacted by the Province of Ontario. Section 3 
of The Leasehold Regulations Act, 1951 provided for the continuation of 
the Wartime Leasehold Regulations. By section 4, provision was made 
for the continuation of proceedings in accordance with the said Regu- 
lations. The powers formerly vested in the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board were, by section 5, transferred to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 


Subsequently, by a series of regulations made under the powers 
contained in section 6 of the Act of 1951, the provisions of the Act 
ceased to be applicable to named areas of the province. 


The Rent Control Act, 1953 represented a further change in the 
operation of rent control in Ontario. Under the provisions of section 2 (1) 
of that Act: 


“The council of any municipality in which... {regulations made 
under The Leasehold Regulations Act, 1951]... are in force on the 
day this Act comes into force may pass by-laws, 


(a) adopting such Regulations as are in force in the municipality 
on the 1st day of March, 1954, and declaring them in force in the 
municipality; 


(b) creating a rental authority and providing for the administration 
and enforcement of the Regulations; 


(e) revoking, amending, remaking or substituting for any of the 
Regulations.” 


_ Under section 2 (2) of the Act of 1953, such by-laws could be passed 
with respect to'the whole or part of the municipality. 


Section 3 of the Act of 1953 provided for continuation of proceedings 
commenced before the 2nd day of March, 1954, under the provisions of 
. the new Act. 


By section 5 of the Act of 1953 The Leasehold Regulations Act, 1951, 
was repealed onthe 2nd day of March, 1954. 


An examination of the regulations passed under the Act of 1951 
indicates that such cities as Ottawa, Toronto (but not all of what is now 
Metropolitan Toronto), Hamilton, Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Kingston were “municipalities in which the regulations were in force on 
the day’’ the Act of 1953 came into force. (2nd April, 1953). There 
is nothing in the wording of the Act of 1953 which indicates that a failure 
at any point in time to adopt the existing Regulations or tocreate a rental 
administration authority would disentitle a municipality from doing so 


later. 


It could be argued that because the Act of 1953 is unrepealed, 
although unconsolidated, it is still in force. Therefore, any municipality 
included in section 2, could now pass by-laws pursuant to the authority of 
section 2. 


At least one municipality has apparently been advised that the 1953 
legislation cannot be acted upon unless there was no hiatus in the con- 
tinuation of the Wartime Leasehold Regulations. A number of muni- 
cipalities (e.g. Ottawa and Windsor) by a vote of council have urged 
the provincial government to pass enabling legislation. In the case of 
the City of Windsor the request was only for the establishment of a rent 
review tribunal with only recommendatory powers. A by-law passed 
pursuant to the Act of 1953 could, of course, be tested by a direct challenge 
or by a reference under The Constitutional Questions Act, R.S.O. 1960, 
c. 64. 


(c) The Province of Quebec 


In 1951 the Quebec Legislature passed ‘‘An Act to Promote Con- 
ciliation between Lessees and Property Owners.” The Act is not one of 
general application either in a geographic or an economic sense. 


By an amendment passed in 1963, section 35 of the Act sets out the 
municipalities where the Act applies. It would seem that the Act applies 
to centres of greater population density (i.e. of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation). The law applies only within the limits designated in section 35 
of the Actas amended. Pursuant to an amendment, passed on March 7th, 
1968, thirty-three municipalities made a request for coverage under the 
Act. 


As amended in 1962, section 32 of the Act provides that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor may permit a municipal council to withdraw from the 
Act’s provisions upon a vote of an absolute majority of the council. 


A Rental Office has been established in each municipality. Each 
office has a Rental Administrator whose decisions may be appealed to 
the Rental Commission by either party. The Rental Commission has 
power to modify the decision of the Rental Administrator. 


Under section 35a of the Act, which was created by amendment in 
1962, on the Island of Montreal only, the Act ceases to apply to houses 
(including dwelling or apartment but not rooming houses) for which the 
rent legally in force on the 1st of December, 1962, exceeded $125.00 
per month. In other municipalities this figure is $100.00 per month. 


The basic scheme of the Act is that during a specified period before 
the expiry of a term, landlords and tenants may discuss the renewal of 
the lease for another year. It is only where no agreement can be achieved 
that the tenant can make application to the Rental Administrator, 
applying for an extension of the lease and the fixing of rent. Hence the 
description of the statute as one ‘‘to promote conciliation”. 


The Act is re-enacted every year and this has the effect of renewing 
leases for an additional year. Under section 25, however, if he has 
broken covenants in the lease or is in arrears of rent for three weeks, 
the tenant may be evicted upon authorization by the Rental Adminis- 
trator. 
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The Act only comes into operation where the parties cannot agree. 
When they do agree or are deemed to have agreed, they are bound by the 
agreement. Rent may be reduced or the lease terminated, however, 
where, inter alta, the premises are in a state of disrepair. Sections 26 and 
26a deal with such a situation in the following manner: 


26. Whenever a house, without the act or fault of the lessee or of a 
person for whom he is responsible, suffers any deterioration 
which seriously reduces its rental value, or whenever the lessor 
reduces its space, services, or conveniences, the lessee, failing 
agreement with the lessor, may apply to the local administrator 
for a reduction of rent and the administrator shall have power 
to grant him such reduction if he deems it equitable. 

26a. The administrator may annul the prolongation of a lease 
whenever, through age, disrepair, fortuitous event or irresistible 
force, the house is in danger of falling and dangerous to the 
public or occupants. 


He may also permit an owner who 50 desires to make 
repairs to such house, and fOr such purpose may, if necessary, 
order the same to be temporarily vacated on such conditions 
as he deems it expedient to fix for the protection of the lessee’s 
rights. 


Section 23 and those sections following it provide that the owner 
May, in proper cases, recover possession of a house for his own use or for 
the use of members of his family. That is, he may take the premises 
out of the rental market if he is acting in good faith. 


Premiums, commissions or bonuses are forbidden by section 28 and 
they can be recovered by action. Section 29 prohibits the obtaining of a 
higher rent from a new tenant than that received from the former tenant 
without authorization of the rental administrator. 


The Quebec Act is aimed at protecting low income tenants. The 
Montreal offices of the Rental Commission were visited and its officials 
were questioned. A number of Montreal lawyers were questioned as 
well. The statute appears to have had a beneficial effect on the position 
of the low wage tenant and its scheme represents a model deserving of 
close attention. . 


2. THE Most CoMMON ForMs or RENT CONTROL 


There are a number of differently conceived rent control schemes. 
First, there is the method of changing the common law landlord and 
tenant relationship by conferring upon existing courts the power to 
assist tenants threatened either with eviction or an “unreasonable” 
demand for rental. This was characteristic of various American plans 
during World War I. Second, there is the ‘‘rent freeze’’ method which was 
employed in Canada during World War II. It is also characteristic of 
the legislation passed under the United States federal Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. The third device is ‘‘fair rent’’ legislation which 
provides machinery for testing any queried rental as to whether it 
affords a “fair return” to the landlord. An example of this approach 
is found in the Virginia Emergency Fair Rent Act of 1947, and to a degree 
in the United States federal legislation of 1949. On occasion all three 
of these approaches have been employed in a single statutory rent 
control scheme. 


3. ANALYSIS OF THE POSITIONS OF THOSE FAVOURING AND OF THOSE 
Opposinc RENT CONTROL 


A great deal of comment has been made recently about the need 
for rent control legislation in Ontario. A good many advocates of rent 
control have favoured a form of the “fair return” philosophy. Conver- 
sations with developers of rental properties indicate a remarkable 
unanimity of viewpoint between two seemingly polarized groups. The 
developers stated that all they wished to achieve was a fair return. 
The eight per cent return on their investment, often quoted as being 
average, is not far off the mark cited as representing a fair return by 
many advocates of rent control. 


One apparent divergence of opinion results from developers feeling 
uncertain of what their position would be in a tenants’ market if their 
rents, and hence their profits, were to be controlled during a landlords’ 
market. Some developers, perhaps facetiously, have stated that a ‘fair 
return’ system of rent control might be acceptable to them if it was 
guaranteed during periods of partial occupancy. Of all the areas of the 
landlord and tenant relationship the subject of rent control remains the 
most heated and controversial. Its imposition has been justified because 
of the lack of any true free housing market and because of the fact that 
for practical purposes no freedom of contract exists in the rental market. 
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The many studies made of English and New York City rent control 
during peacetime further exhibit the extreme polarization of positions 
on this subject. The maintenance of a rent control system is either 
beneficial or harmful depending on the report examined. It is interesting 
to note that both the English and New York City statutes are intended 
to be in effect only temporarily, until the normalization of the rental 
situation. In New York City, the magic figure for removal of rent control 
is a vacancy rate of 5 percent. Once instituted, however, peacetime rent 
control tends to survive changes of governments and changes of municipal 
administrations. It should be reported that in New York City between 
1960 and 1965 the percentage of controlled apartments dropped from 
77 per cent to 69 per cent. 


It is doubtful, however, whether analogies can readily be drawn 
from the experience either in England or New York City in the area of 
rent control. The high density of population, the low percentage of 
occupant owned homes, the small land areas involved, the different 
concepts of construction, and the different economic milieu of these 
jurisdictions all militate against comparisons. 


Certainly the evidence received by the Commission has disclosed 
the existence of much hardship among tenants in Ontario, much of it 
attributable to recent frequent increases in rent. Landlords stoutly 
maintain that most landlords only raise rents in response to such increased 
costs as taxes, interest rates, and maintenance and repair costs. In the 
case of new construction, sales tax, land costs, subdivision costs and 
interest charges incurred during development are cited as reason for 
higher rents. There are some advocates of rent control who, in order 
not to discourage new private construction would exempt from controls 
buildings recently erected, say, within the last five to ten years. 


Suspicion of rent gouging and profiteering, however, is not alone 
enough to justify controls. It is essential that so drastic a measure not 
be undertaken unless it is certain that the welfare of our society demands 
it. One of the factors which has made rent control acceptable to persons 
normally unsympathetic to such controls has been the conduct of lessors. 
It has been seriously questioned whether they maintain a reasonable 
degree of self-control in the light of their advantageous bargaining 
position. On the other hand, however, if they are the victims of a 
general inflationary trend, they ought not to be made the scapegoats 
for a universal economic malaise. 


4. ConcLusions 


There is no doubt that many tenants are the victims of landlords 
who are taking advantage of the acute housing shortage in some areas 
to charge excessive and in some cases unreasonable rents. This results 
from the fact that in those areas there are too many prospective tenants 
bidding in the market where there are too few rental units available. 
It is obvious that the only effective long term solution to this problem 
is to increase the supply of housing units available for sale or rent. Until 
this long term solution can be realized a serious social evil will continue. 


Rent is an important element in the cost of living but it is only one 
element. A consideration of any system of rent control cannot be 
dissociated from consideration of control over all those elements that 
go into the cost of construction and maintenance of housing accommo- 
dation. This includes the cost of land, building supplies, wages, and the 
food and clothing for the wage-earners and their families, together with 
municipal and other taxes. The wisdom of such controls is something 
that requires a wide economic study and policy decisions that go far 
beyond the powers of this Commission as a law reform body. 


It is in the light of this that we put forward recommendations with 
a view to alleviating hardship as far as possible without entering upon 
consideration of state control over the various areas of the economy of 
the province which cannot be adequately considered without considering 
their relation to the economy of the nation. 


Provision should be made for a rent review procedure to be adopted 
on a local option basis in those areas of the province where market 
conditions demand it. The review procedure should be operated in 
conjunction with the Leasehold Advisory Bureaux discussed in the 
preceding chapter. 


The Rent Review Officer there referred to would be responsible for 
the administration of this scheme. The function of the Officer would be 
to conciliate and recommend. Tenants believing a rent increase to be 
improper would be able to consult with a local Rent Review Officer who 
would be required to consider the circumstances of the complaint and 
determine whether the proposed increase is fair and if not, what increase, 
if any, is appropriate. His findings should be made known to both parties 
and a record be made of what action the landlord takes in response to 
them. 


Municipalities which consider it necessary to control further their 
local landlord and tenant problems should in addition be empowered 
to create Rent Review Boards to which matters that have not been ad- 
justed by the Review Officer may be referred by either the landlord or 
tenant. 


The powers of the Board would be to investigate and recommend. 
Its duty would be to make a complete investigation of the case. It 
should have power to summon witnesses and call for the production of 
documents. The findings of the Board should be embodied in a written 
report and communicated to the parties to the dispute. The landlord 
should be allowed an opportunity to act on the Board’s recommendations 
and if satisfactory action is not taken a copy of the report and the land- 
lord's response should be forwarded to the local municipal council for 
its information and the report be made public. 


If this procedure is not effective to remedy the situation that now 
exists, more stringent measures will have to be considered. 


Alternative measures which might be considered are: 


(1) To confer power on the Rent Review Board to fix rents subject 
to appeal; 

To set up a system of rent regulation under which rents in 
specified areas would be frozen at levels current on a given day 
or during a given period. In order to be able to increase the 
rent chargeable for a particular unit a landlord would have to 
appear before a Rent Review Board and show cause why the rent 
should be increased. Only if the board givesits approval would 
it be possible for the landlord to collect a higher rent. 


(2) 


The Commission points out that the latter alternative might operate 
to penalize some landlords who have charged lower rents in the past and 
likewise operate to the advantage of landlords who were charging ex- 
cessive rents at the time the freezing regulation came into effect. The 
Commission wishes to emphasize that before a comprehensive form of 
rent control legislation is enacted there should be a study in depth of the 
relative economic factors and full consideration should be given to the 
administrative machinery that would be necessary for the just enforce- 
ment of the law. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Rent Control: 


(1) Municipalities should be empowered to appoint Rent Review 
Officers within the organization of Leasehold Advisory Bureaux. 


Rent Review Officers should be authorized to investigate complaints 
of unreasonable rent increases brought to them, to mediate between 
the parties in an effort to obtain a proper settlement of the dispute, 
and to recommend to the parties what increase in rent, if any, is 
justifiable in a given situation. 


(2) 


(3) Municipalities should be empowered to establish Rent Review 
Boards. 
(4) Rent Review Boards should be authorized, on the application of a 


Rent Review Officer, a landlord or a tenant, to re-investigate a case 
where the Rent Review Officer's recommendations have not been 
followed or where any party is dissatisfied with the Officer's dis- 
position of the case. 
(5) After making its investigation the Rent Review Board should send 
a copy of its findings and its recommendations as to what would 
constitute a just resolution of the case to all parties in the form of a 
written report. 


Where a landlord fails to act in accordance with the Rent Review 
Board's recommendations, the Board should be under a duty to 
send a copy of its findings and recommendations, together with the 
landlord's response to them, to the Io¢al municipal council. 


(6) 


(7) The local municipal council should be empowered to publish the 


report of the Board. 


Either the Attorney General or the Minister of Financial and 
Commercial Affairs should exercise a general supervisory role over 
the entire scheme. ; ; 


(8) 


(9) If these measures do not prove sufficient to secure just rents the 
introduction of a more stringent and compulsory system of control 
should be considered. Such control should be considered after a 
careful study of the economic factors involved and the effect that it 
may have on them and on provision for future housing accommo- 
dation. 


Housing 
Studies 
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25. A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 


J. F. Brown 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of “urban renewal” since its 
introduction into the language of 
community development some 10 years 
ago and far more has been said. 
Perhaps no one single term has ever 
been bandied about so much and 
understood so little by so many in 
urban affairs. Planners, housers, elec- 
ted representatives, public and private 
agencies alike constantly refer to it as 
the new cure for all urban ailments. 

The term “urban renewal” is gen- 
erally accepted in Canada, and in the 
United States, where it originated, as 
including all of those programs and 
activities, public and private, designed 
to develop, improve, and maintain the 
community in all its respects. The 
Gordon Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects defined it as: “the 
whole process by which the older parts 
of urban areas adapt themselves, or 
should adapt themselves, to changing 
circumstances”. Initially, as the term 
renewal implies, it was conceived as 
a “crash” program — that of renewing 
and reviving areas that were dying. 
Later, greater emphasis was rightly 
placed on conserving sound areas, and 
also on the upgrading of areas neither 
fully blighted nor completely and 
obviously sound — the “gray areas” 
and “twilight zones” of which there 
are many in North American cities. 
The latter process has been termed 
“rehabilitation”, and is, perhaps, the 
least understood, and the most talked 
about form of urban renewal so far. 

Historically, urban renewal has de- 
veloped out of such movements as 
slum clearance and public housing, 
with an admixture of the “city beauti- 
ful” movement of some 5O years ago. 
Today, some authorities describe urban 
renewal as the “new frontier”, with 
the future promising a new vital role 
for urban communities; a role charac- 
terized by higher standards of living 
and, in short, “A Better Place to Live”. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the most 
challenging ideas of the twentieth 
century, and one that will inevitably 
force the rethinking of old problems 
and the reshaping of even older solu- 
tions. 

It is fashionable to remark that 
urban renewal is really nothing new. 
That “master planning”, “zoning”, 
“beautification”, and “slum clearance” 
all had, and still have, the same goals. 
To some extent, largely in the compo- 
nents of urban renewal, this is true, 
but a closer analysis reveals some 
significant trends. These are: 

1. A total approach using all possible 
sources of public and private enter- 
prise. 


2. A greater sense of public responsi- 
bility through co-ordinated public 
programs of guidance and control. 


3. Greater involvement by senior levels 
of Government in providing a growing 
variety of financial aids to redevelop- 
ment and improvement, and 


4. A growing awareness of the invest- 
ment and value in the built-up areas, 
and the need to protect that invest- 
ment. 

Interest in urban renewal in Canada, 
as in other countries, has been stimu- 
lated by the obvious existence of blight 
in our urban areas. The immediate 
goal of urban renewal is to remove 
blight wherever possible, and ultimately 
to prevent it from affecting other areas. 
Blight frequently is first recognized 
in the residential area, more bluntly 
and familiarly known as the “slum”. 
“Slum” is a highly descriptive word 
and one that is understood by nearly 
everybody. It has given way in recent 
years however to a more acceptable, 
but perhaps less effective connotation 
— substandard. This is judged to be 
not only less offensive, but more scien- 
tific because, theoretically, it implies 
the possibility of some kind of objective 
measurement. The slum, by contrast, 
had only to be looked at. Urban 
renewal, in Canada, still tends to be 
exclusively associated with residential 
blight, mainly because the main source 
of financial aid from Provincial and 
Federal Governments is directly re- 
lated to a “substantial residential con- 
tent”, either before or after a project 
is commenced. 

While major interest in blight centets 
chiefly in residential areas, blight is 
found in commercial and industrial 
areas and is a growing problem in 
many Ontario cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 

Special planning studies undertaken 
since 1955 in 30 Canadian cities from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
British Columbia, have identified the 
following as contributing to blight. 

e Poor building construction 
e Poor maintenance 
e Overcrowding 


e Neighbourhood changes — incom- 
patible land uses 

e “Horse and buggy” streets — 

traffic, etc. 

Poor environmental maintenance 

Poor subdivision design 

Lack of essential services 

Absence of any development control 


Successive changes in social 


character 

Not all of these factors are evident 
in every blighted area. Many are found 
only in the classic slum — the close 
to downtown, once respectable neigh- 
bourhood, while others may be found 
in rural and suburban fringe areas, and 
even some of the relatively new sub- 
divisions may reveal incipient blighting 
factors. 


Where blight has made deep in- 
roads, only crash programs of total 
clearance may be the answer. Such 
examples can be found in Toronto and 
Windsor, where central blighted areas 
are being actively attacked with Mu- 
nicipal, Provincial, and Federal aid. 
These programs are essential to the 
continued healthy, social, and economic 
life of the City, but they are, at the 
same time, expensive and disturbing. 

There are, of course, many normal 
day-to-day aids available to every 
municipality to overcome blight and 
particularly to prevent it. Included at 
the top of the “prevention” list is 
the building code and its competent 
administration. Basic to this and to 
all- other aids, however, is a sound 
community planning program, ade- 
quately staffed, carefully developed, 
systematically implemented through a 
variety of controls and programs, and 
cortinuously reviewed. 

A planning program is essential 
because it provides the essential knowl- 
edge of the community that forms the 
basis for the co-ordinated action, at 
both public and private levels, so essen- 
tial to healthy community development 
and maintenance. Without knowledge, 
and without co-ordination, and without 
a sense of direction, the best building, 
the best land use, or the best occupancy 
and maintenance codes can never 
reach maximum efficiency. 

In the province of Ontario there are 
ample opportunities for sound com- 
munity planning through the establish- 
ment of planning areas, and planning 
boards, and through the preparation 
and the adoption of official plans for 
community development. All of these 
opportunities originate in The Ontario 
Planning Act. But, official plans are 
only guides to development, and they 
must be supported by those actions or 
programs that will translate the plan 
into actual and realistic programs for 
buildings, roads, and open spaces, and 
into continuous good municipal house- 
keeping practises. Such action takes 
form through a variety of public and 
private proposals, and through such 
controls as land use, building, health, 
safety, traffic, and the like. 

It is apparent that a useful planning 
program, on which carefully thought 
out action programs are based, will 
involve many initial and continuing 
studies of land use, development, and 
population trends, service problems, 
and building conditions, traffic, roads, 


and so on. k P 
Some may say that there is too much 


study and too much resulting control. 
The alternative is to let everything 
develop piece-meal and let nature take 
its course. The price to date of travel- 
ling this road in Ontario alone is some 
$18,000,000 worth of drastic correc- 
tive action in 4 miunicipalitics as° 
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represented by 4 publicly aided re- 
development programs. This figure will 
inevitably rise as programs and priori- 


ties mature, and as special housing - 


studies, assisted financially by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
are completed in other Ontario munici- 
palities. 

This critical situation is not confined 
to the large cities in the Province, but 
may be found in the Lakehead, in 
Sudbury, Niagara Falls, Cornwall, and 
Ottawa, as well as in Toronto, Windsor, 
Sarnia, Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Kingston, and London. Nor is it con- 
fined to Ontario. The threat of blight 
and possible expensive renewal projects 
has been identified in every province 
in Canada. 

While urban renewal studies attempt 
to isolate those areas of extreme 
residential blight in need of drastic 
corrective action, they are vitally and 
increasingly concerned with preventing 
further decline, and protecting that 
which today is judged to be basically 
sound and in good condition. 

It was in the long term interest of 
the vast majority of those dwellings 
now in fair to good condition that a 
comprehensive study on the desira- 
bility, and the necessity, of occupancy 
and maintenance control was under- 
taken by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs some 3 years ago, with the 
cost of the study shared 75% by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, and 25% by the Province of 


Ontario. . ; 
The following questions constituted 


the basic framework of the study: 


1. What legislation already existed at 
various government levels to control 
minimum standards of housing? 


2. How were these controls adminis- 
tered? 


3. How effective were the controls 
and what were the special administra- 
tive problems? 


4. Was a separate set of housing 
standards desirable? How should such 
standards be administered. What 
should they contain? 


5. What were the relative roles of 
housing standards and enforcement 
programs in planning for community 
development and maintenance. 


At the outset, many difficult prob-, 


lems immediately became obvious. For 
example, how were existing controls 
to he identificd? How could their use 
and effectiveness be assessed? How 
could “fact” be identified and separated 
from “wishful” thinking? How could 
the delicate question of overlapping 
responsibilities be met? How could a 
general solution to the problem be 
found, knowing the extreme variations 
in size, type, and location of commu- 
nities throughout Ontario? How could 
the suitability of minimum standards 
be assessed in terms of a given com- 
munity? What were the basic elements 
in a minimum standards by-law? How 
frealistic was a program which is only 
one part of a complex situation affected 
by many other factors? What did a 
program of upkeep. alteration and 
improvement cost, in terms of the 


community, and most important, in 
terms of the individual owner or 
tenant? 

It soon became apparent that any 
study on the value of laws and regu- 
lations dealing with the prevention 
of blight in existing housing stock, 
and on the role such regulations play 
in the day-to-day and long-term muni- 
cipal “house-keeping” programs would 
not be complete if it were to be 
limited to the experience of one prov- 
ince. Much value would be gained by 
ascertaining whether or not similar 
problems and solutions were to be 
found throughout Canada. Further, 
should problems of overcrowding and 
lack of maintenance exist generally 
throughout Canadian communities, the 
findings and data of the study could 
prove to he useful in helping to over- 


come them. |. 
It was partially for these reasons 


that visits were made to the rnajor 
cities in the other nine provinces. 
The chief reason, however, was to 
gauge the feasibility, and the possible 
implications. of proposing a “National 
Code” for the occupancy and main- 
tenance of existing housing. Three 
questions formed the basis of the inter- 
provincial investigation: 

1 To what extent do overcrowding 
and the lack of physical maintenance 
in dwellings constitute a problem? And 
how do these factors rank with respect 
to other aspects of the problem of 
residential blight? 


‘2. What legislation and what adminis- 


trative machinery and procedures now 
exist to cope with the problem of 
overcrowding and the lack of main- 
tenance? 
3. What unique local circumstances 
are there which would affect the im- 
plementation of a “National Code” 
on occupancy and maintenance? 
Visits were made to: St. John’s, 


Newfoundland; Sydney, and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; St. John, Fredericton, 
and Moncton, New Brunswick; Quebec 
City, Three Rivers, Montreal, Noran- 
da, and Rouyn, Quebec; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: Saskatoon and Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; Edmonton and Calgary, 
Alberta: Vancouver and Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Interviews and meetings 
were arranged with building officials; 
health officials; planners; welfare of- 
ficials; assessment officers; public hous- 
ing officials, and with other senior 
municipal officials. 

After some 50 meetings with over 


- 100 peovle directly or indirectly in- 


volved with planning, housing, inspec- 
tion, municipal law and administration, 
and after inspecting on foot or by car 
practically every locally identified 
doubtful and poor residential area in 
each city, the study was completed last 
Fall and some 1,500 copies of the 
Final Report have been widely circu- 
lated for comment. Major observations 
of the completed study were these: 


(1) Programs of dwelling conserva- 
tion cannot be expected to be success- 
ful if they are cohceived and admin- 
istered apart from other community 
development programs. Greater em- 
phasis must be placed upon the func- 


when considering dwelling conserva- 
tion programs, including by-law en- 
forcement. 
(2) Rehabilitation is frequently con- 
fused with conservation. Rehabilitation 
is generally accepted as the raising of 
standards through physical improve- 
ment. Conservation, on the other hand, 
is maintaining these, and higher stan- 
dards on a long-range basis. Buildings 
are rehabilitated by adding space, 
painting, repairing, and other physical 
changes. Neighbourhoods, too, are re- 
habilitated — often by removing the 
worst houses, changing street patterns, 
adding parks and other open spaces. 
In general, these are the things a 
municipality does to add confidence 
to the neighbourhood. and to en- 
courage the individual to maintain his 
own property. 
(3) Many factors enter into a dwelling 
conservation program such as adequate 
planning, integrated administration, 
trained staff, money to repair, and 
willingness to recognize a standard by 
owners. One of the major factors 
identified during the course of the 
study was that of assessment and taxa- 
tion. Many felt that the present tradi- 
tional form of assessing land and 
buildings discouraged improvements 
and encouraged blight. Suggestions for 
improvement ranged from tax conces- 
sion for improvement and penalties for 
neglect, to revision in the present 
assessment and tax structure. 
(4) Money to make dwelling conser- 
vation programs effective must come 
from two sources. These are public 
money to undertake general and 
specific neighbourhood improvement 
programs, and private funds to pay 
for actual maintenance and improve- 
ments in individual houses. The need 
to relate municipal improvement pro- 
grams to neighbourhoods, to encourage 
maximum individual, private effort, 
emphasizes the long recognized need 
to consider capital budgeting in long- 
range community planning programs. 
Funds for individual dwelling main- 
tenance and improvements are limited. 
The sources are the individual's capac- 
ity to pay, government assisted home 
improvement loans and, in a few cases, 
municipal loans to take care of “hard- 
ship” cases. It has been suggested that 
more attention be paid to increasing 
the amount of loans from public 
sources, and that the choice of home 
ownership under government assisted 
mortgages be broadened to include 
used, or existing, real estate. At 
present, the choice is limited to new 
construction — frequently, if not al- 
ways, in the suburbs. 
(5) Implementation of a by-law en- 
forcement program will necessarily 
vary according to the wide variety 
of local administrative circumstances 
found in Ontario and in the other 
provinces. Co-ordination of inspection 
and enforcement policies is deemed 
essential. The overall aim should be 
one of education and voluntary com- 
pliance. Legal enforcement of a by-law. 


tion of long-range community planning 4 is the last resort. 
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26. SEARCH FOR SHELTER! ~ 
James A. Murray 


How well are Canadians housed? 
What is the present and future need 
for low income and elderly persons 
housing? Are present procedures ade- 
quate to produce the quantity of 
housing required to the proper spe- 
cifications in the right kind of com- 
munities and at the right locations? 
How adequate are fiscal resources to 
meet determined housing needs? How 
well do present social housing en- 
deavours. meet the design needs of 
their occupants? What proposals 
should underly housing policy? Who 
should be responsible for housing? 
What deficiencies underly the pa- 
thetically inadequate Canadian record 
in social housing? 

These were among the questions 
which led the OAHA to request the 
Federal Government and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to undertake a search- 
ing look at housing, with particular 
reference to the problems of the poor 
and the elderly. In the fall of 1964 
the resulting study, Good Housing for 
Canadians, presented the thoughts of 
‘a two year study: in Canada and 
abroad on the complex problems of 
a search for solutions to shelter. 

Of what interest is such a study 
to an architect? In the first instance, 
the future of Canadian policies and 
procedures to accomplish decent shel- 
ter for hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons is a concern he shares with all 
thoughtful Canadians; in the second 
instance, the architect’s frequent and 
self-proclaimed professional concern 
for the design environment saddles 
him with additional obligations to un- 
derstand the nature of housing. In 
particular he must acknowledge and 
comprehend the social and economic 
realities which shape every aspect of 
housing design if he is to fulfill his 
avowed professional intentions. 

Architects inevitably view housing 
as a problem in design, a problem to 
be answered either within the some- 
what stereotyped inventory of dwell- 
ing types: single houses, terraces and 
tall buildings (be they tower or slab) 
or to be answered by bold experi- 
ments in architectural solutions usu- 
ally requiring a new society, a new 
economics and a_ new technology. 
Fascinating as these design preoccu- 
pations may be, it is the intent of 


*The following article is based on “Good 
Housing for Canadians”, a study pre- 
pared for The Ontario Association of 
Housing Authorities under the director- 
ship of James A. Murray. 


“this article to explore in the main, 


the non-architectural aspects of hous- 
ing—for these are the roots to feed 
and form the flowers, common or 
exotic, of the architect’s unfolding— 
a condition of relationship between 
determinants and design by no means 
peculiar to housing. 


the social aspects 
of housing 


The objective of housing policy 
must be achieved with a minimum of 


social and economic isolation and 
categorization. This basic social prin- 


ciple calls to question the present 
form of public housing characterized 
by projects, tenanted by a socially 
and/or economically disadvantaged 
segment of the larger community and 
physically identified as such. The 
study advocates a general proposal 
quite different in concept. There 
should be inaugurated a very broad 
program of assisted moderate-income 
housing, using low interest long-term 
amortization loans in combination 
with the most effective technical pro- 
positions to lower building and site- 
development costs. On this broad in- 
ventory of moderate- (private and 
public non-profit) income housing 
there should be superimposed, on a 
personal and unidentified basis, sup- 
plementary subsidies and social facili- 
ties for the extra large family, the sick, 
the poor and the shattered family or 
individual. Recipients of such supple- 
mental assistance would neither be 
identified in the total community or 
gathered by the housing procedures 
into projects, Social housing would 
thus be more in the nature of a 
“utility” rather than a “welfare” 
operation. This basic proposition is 
fundamentally different to the public 
system in the United States and in 
Canada and lies closer to the systems 
successfully employed over many 
vears and involving hundreds of 
thousands of units in various Euro- 
pean countries. 

Perhaps the primary phenomenon 
with — social implications affecting 
housing is that an already highly 
urbanized Canadian population is 
rapidly evolving towards a predomi- 
nantly city way cf life. Cities exert a 
compelling attraction: 73 per cent of 
all population growth in the latter half 
of the 1950s gravitated to the metro- 
politan and major urban centres, All 
cities will expand greatly, but the 
giant metropolitan areas will swell far 


beyond their present size. By 1961, 
45 per cent of Canadians lived in the 
seventeen metropolitan areas and one 
out of every three lived in the five 
largest. By 1980, 80 per cent of the 
population will be urban and one half 
of 40 million people will live in our 
nine largest cities. As cities expand 
new solutions to housing must be 
created which permit increased den- 
sity without sacrifice of privacy, and 
yet still retain and foster the social 
contact which is the essence of city 
life. 

Because of various cultural and 
racial origins and backgrounds and 
because of differences in a continental 
geography there exists a fascinating 
diversity in the Canadian scene, The 
conception and design of housing 
should respond to local, regional and 
provincial diversity. This may well 
constitute a major argument for de- 
sign decentralization. 

The sharp line between physical 
and social environment has become 
more and more blurred in successful 
housing systems on this continent and 
abroad. 

Some doubt has been expressed 
to the study team, in its discussions 
across Canada, as to the validity of 
including special dimensions of social 
service specifically related or incor- 
porated into public housing projects. 
The counter argument seems to centre 
around the idea that this was vet 
another step in making projects dif- 
ferent from the rest of the community. 
It was pointed out that low income 
housing projects do not in themselves 
generate additional social needs which 
did not exist before, but tend to con- 
ceutrate them by the eligibility cri- 
teria of tenant selection. Some argue 
that the concentration fosters addi- 
tional incidences of such problems: 
others argue that concentration makes 
possible a concerted, intelligent and 
effective attack. 

Endeavours to achieve good hous- 
ing for all will get nowhere until the 
general public becomes aware of the 
nature of the problem, its causes, its 
magnitude, and its possible solutions. 
Housing requires the same under- 
standing and support extended, for 
example, to education, highways 
and other related public activities. 
Two misapprehensions distort many 
people’s attitudes to low-income hous- 
ing. One is that bad housing is a 
penalty suffered by those who are in- 
effective in character and worthiness, 
In many cases the truth of the matter 
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is quite different—the cost of opera- 
_tion and upkeep simply do not equate 
with the earnings of many Canadians. 


The second false premise is that low . 


income housing is an imposing or 
crushing burden on the economy. 
Current levels of non-recoverable ex- 
penditures by government on housing 
are something like 1/1000 of total 
government expenditures, hardly a 
crushing burden. 


the role of government 


It is a particular necessity of the 
Canadian three (and sometimes four) 
level system of government to clearly 
establish a major allocation of housing 
responsibilities as between Federal, 
Provincial, Municipal and, where ap- 
plicable, Metropolitan government. 

The study believes, for reasons in- 
herent in the fundamentally local 
nature of housing need and demand 
within the overall purposes of na- 
tional and provincial policy, that the 
municipal level of government should 
bear the housing responsibility on a 
non-optional basis and __ therefore 
should be armed with the necessary 
powers and granted access to the 
necessary funds. In most of the 
Western world, municipal responsi- 
bility for properly housing its  citi- 
zens is acknowledged and is charac- 
teristic of Europe and the United 
States, The study believes that this 
responsibility should he mandatorv 
not optional Only where a iinnici- 
pality is unable to Falfill this basic 
function because of small size or in- 
experience should the province as- 
sume the task. The local public 
agency for housing and renewal 
should be granted wide responsibility 
and authority including measuring 
need, establishing programs, planning, 
designing and constructing new dwel- 
lings, leasing or purchasing existing 
dwellings, and encouragement in as- 
sisting and sponsoring necessary 
middle-income housing. The local 
public agency should own, manage, 
and operate its own share of the hous- 
ing program. It should be accountable 
to the municipality for the program 
and for its budget. In multi-munici- 
pality urban areas the agency should 
be provided with area wide housing 
jurisdiction. Any attempt to remove 
housing from the local level of re- 
sponsibility flies in the face of muni- 
cipal involvement and makes of 
housing something remote from the 
normal processes of city life. 

The study believes that the Federal 
government should assume the follow- 
ing responsibilities: determination of 
housing policy and responsibility for 
necessary legislation; financing of 
housing by way of loans and grants 
both capital and operating; social, 


economic, technical and design re- 
search, (in this latter connection the 
study suggests establishment of a 
broadly based central advisory com- 
mittee on urban design on housing 
appointed by the minister responsible 
for housing and containing represen- 
tatives of all those involved in housing 
matters); comprehensive housing de- 
sign service or advice upon request; 
co-ordination of the measurement of 
national housing necds as forwarded 
by provinces and consequent deter- 
mination of programs and priorities; 
establishment of a range of standards 
particularly in social policy, economic 
and design matters; special housing 
problems—umilitary, far north. ete. The 
province should) fulfil! a complemen- 
trv. and) in many ways senior role 
to the Federal fictions and in ad- 
dition should exert compulsory hous- 
ine obligations on moanicipalities. 

The increased urbanization of Can- 
ada, and the complexities it presents, 
added to the realization of the tre- 
mendous capital and operating costs 
of present and future housing and 
urban renewal, lead the study to 
strongly recommend that these prob- 
lems merit the establishment of a 
Federal Minister of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 


economic feasibility 


At the risk of oversimplifving coniplex 
issues, it mav be stated that in hous- 
ing there are two mandatory eco- 
nomic requirements. One relates to 
the economy as a whole; the other 
relates to individual ability to pav for 
shelter. Achievement of the housing 
objective must be accomplished with- 
in an annual workable program for 
financing capital and operating costs 
which are appropriately related to 
overall government and private ex- 
penditures. If total expenditures re- 
quired to achieve the housing goals 
outlined in the study exceed a rea- 
sonable percentage of the gross na- 
tional expenditure, then the program, 
particularly in the light of other 
equally legitimate demands on fiscal 
resources, becomes unrealizable. The 
second economic requirement is in- 
ternal to housing and necessitates a 
proper relationship between the cost 
of housing and the resources of the 
occupant. This relationship changes 
with income, family size and special 
problems. The relationship must rea- 
listically reflect current acceptable 
patterns of expenditure on housing. 
As an example, any housing system 
requiring a four person family, in the 
lower one half of the income band, 
to devote more than 25 per cent of 
income for completely serviced rental 
accommodation or more than 25 per 
cent of family income for debts ser- 


vicing (principal plus interest plus 


-municipal taxes) in the mortgage- 


ownership segment of the housing 
market will overstrain the budget and 
depart too far from market practice. 
Indeed, as incomes drop lower or 
family sizes’ increase, these ratios 
must decrease. 

If the goal is good housing, finan- 
cially available to every Canadian, 
and if a reasonable definition of the 
boundary of government activity is to 
limit itself to that which private en- 


_terprise (individual or corporate) is 


unable to do unassisted, then the 
financial stipulations of a housing 
policy would attempt to extend the 
areas of non-government activity and 
to minimize the expense to govern 
ment of solving the cost of decent 
housing presently bevond the capacity 
of some of those governed, To these, 
government must extend assistance. 
Economically, housing policy is 
obliged not only to ensme a sufficient 
production of new and renewed dwel- 


‘lings but to ensure distribution iu 


accordance with the total housing 
market’s varving ahility to pay for 
shelter. 

In this regard the consumer of 


TNeusine, economically — considered, 
falls into one of three categories. 


Those who can attord satisfactory 
housing under present conditions of 
the private market; those who could 
afford satisfactory housing of a more 
minimal nature when granted the 
most favourable financial terms (full- 
recovery moderate income housing); 
those who require a subsidy, even 
granted the conditions of the second 
category, Total housing production 
must be directed by government 
action and policy in proper proportion 
to these groups. It is a fundamental 
conviction of the housing study that 
the answer to the low-income housing 
problem may lie in a combined attack 
on the lower and moderate-income 
housing segment of the market. The 
study places particular emphasis on 
development of an extensive program 
of moderate-income housing, a middle 
system based upon an amalgam of 
public, semi-public and private ener- 
gies. Such a system would present 
every prospect, in the years ahead, of 
providing by filtration and by way 
of trends in earnings and cost a solu- 
tion to future low-income and elderly 
housing requirements without crush- 
ing subsidies and shelter costs reduc- 
tion grants. This economic proposi- 
tion on housing has corresponding 
dimensions of a social nature when it 
forsees a disappearance of the identi- 
fied “public housing project”. 

The sponsorship or origins of such 
a social housing program would be as 
follows: 


Governmental: municipally owned 
moderate income housing company, 
some owned by the local housing 
agency, others sponsored by it. 

Housing Associations: non-profit 
housing agencies; co-operative hous- 
ing societies—these might originate 
within the existing co-operative move- 
ment, in credit unions or in organized 
labour; financing by employee asso- 
ciations and consumer organizations.: 

Private Enterprise: lending institu- 
tions (see Section 19, National Hous- 
ing Act); building and development 
companies; new forms of group 
‘ownership in condominium or utiliz- 
ing ground lease systems to permit 
co-operative individual home-owner- 
ship or other equity arrangements. 

It is recommended that a thorough 
investigation be made of the poten- 
tialities of Canadian moderate and 
full-recovery housing. If such housing 
can be effectively placed in large scale 
production, it is not too much to hope 
that filtering may work, and the pre- 
sent 13 to 15 per cent malaise of the 
housing market unassisted by such 
activity may be greatly reduced, with 
a consequent beneficial reduction of 
the otherwise fermidable subsidized 
commitments stretching before this 
nation in the years of population 
growth ahead. 

The advantages of a comprehensive 
system of housing involving economic, 
full recovery and subsidized dimen- 
sions could be summarized as: 

Social Aspects: there is no social or 
economic segregation of those requir- 
ing subsidy; there is social mobility 
within the system. 

Legislative: the system permits de- 
centralization and flexible application 
as each province and city may see 
fit; no major change in the present 
legislation is required, but rather a 
series of modifications. 

Economic: the system encourages 
individual and group ownership; 
manageable shelter to income ratios 
are proposed. 


design & production 


If the study treats design and con- 
struction in a somewhat perfunctory 
fashion, it is not because the physical 
reality of our environment is, in any 
way, of secondary importance. It is 
rather a recognition that the . poetry 
and the practicality of design is an 
art and science of response, a conse- 
quence of the social purposes, the 
human attributes and the economic 
realities which have preoccupied the 
greater part of this housing study. 
Furthermore, it is a recognition that 
technique should serve rather than 
determine. Because techniques of 
structural framing and vertical trans- 
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portation make it possible to pile 500 
persons on an acre of: ground is no 
reason to do so. No more would it 
be reasonable to revolt against that 
same technology and deny to housing 
the tremendous advantages in sanita- 
tion heating, housekeeping and physi- 
cal comfort made possible by techno- 


‘logical achievement, or to ignore the 


fact that new materials and methods 
of construction alone make possible 
the serial mass production of dwell- 
ings necessary to serve dimensions of 
populations the world bas never before 
experienced. Nowhere is a balanced 
judgment between technical mastery 
and ‘technical servitude more neces- 
sary than in the larger environment of 
our cities and the intimate environ- 
ment of our dwellings. Nowhere is 
there a more crying need for a richer 
architecture of variety, imagination, 
grace and urbanity; for sheer numbers 
threaten monotony and boredom and 
the suddenness of community expan- 
sion removes the diversity and charm 
which happened naturally in the 
slower pace of yesterday’s growth. It 
is extraordinarily difficult, in the face 
of great numbers and of standardized 
components, for design to remain 
humanly scaled and personal and for 
it to avoid obliterating every vestige 
of the natural environment. 

Design is fundamentally shaped by 
social and economic determinants but 
this is not to say that its solutions 
are captured by forces which pre- 
clude imagination and beauty. It is 
rather to say that design is neither an 
abstraction produced in a vacuum nor 
an artistic exercise in scene painting. 
Design in housing must be eloquent, 
of social and economic origins, not 
tongue-tied and inarticulate because 
of these formative constraints. Too 
many crushing, dreary, monolithic 
banalities have been erected in the 
cause of social housing both in 
Europe and America to permit indif- 
ference to the disastrous effects of 
non-design which occur in spite of 
the undoubtedly admirable social and 
economic objectives of their origins. 

Failure in housing design is more 
a failure to solve not the individual 
dwellings, but the Jarger environment, 
This larger failure is evident all the 
way from residential neighbourhoods 
to total city form. The basic problems 
arise, of course, from chaotic social 
characteristics and, again, from sheer 
numbers. One single family house may 
offer very real and understandable at- 
tractions as a way of living—privacy, 
independence, individuality. Twenty 
may present opportunities for pleasant 
eroups, for diversity, for making in- 
teresting exterior spaces, but 20,000 
such houses built together shifts from 
dream to nightmare, and the cliches 


of description all too readily spring to 
nind—subtopia, sprawl, strawberry 
boxes—only to be matched by the des- 
perate design cliches which attempt 
to ameliorate the problem. And, so it 
is with 100 apartments, 1,000 apart- 
ments or 10,000 apartments. The 
problem is simple to state and diffi- 
cult to solve—to retain in housing de- 
sign human individuality and diver- 
sity and to make apparent the larger 
community structure which gives 
meaning to the whole. What has this 
to do with low income and _ elderly 
housing? Every thing, because the dif- 
ficulties of achieving these qualities 
in the face of intensive long-term use 
and limited economic resources are 
exaggerated by the requirements of 
social housing. 

In defence of design and designers, 
it must be reiterated that design is a 
response. Design does not create the 
one dimensional suburban society, it 
reflects it: for design is an uncomfor- 
table embarrasingly accurate mirror of 
non-design factors in the calture it 
serves: social stratification, tenuous 
suburban densities, corsetting by-laws, 
monotonous standardized components, 
shortsighted economic formulae. Even 
those processes and procedures with 
commendable ambitions—the official 
plans, the zoning by-laws, the endless 
committees and boards, increasingly 
frustrate attempts at new solutions. 
He is indeed a brave developer who 
will at his architect’s or planner’s sug- 
gestion plunge into the thicket of sub- 
division agreements, plan amend- 
ments, Zoning negotiations and inter- 
pretations and endless hearings which 
are the penalty of the slightest de- 
parture from the burgeoning codifi- 
cation of planning procedures, Better 
to conform, to compromise and to 
proceed. And yet it is difficult to 
recommend changes in these situa- 
tions because the planning, the zon- 
ing, the standardizations are well-in- 
tentioned devices to achieve pre- 
determined results in an impartial pro- 
cess as fair to one as to another, They 
were not imposed to frustrate creative 
solutions. Possibly, the most that 
could be suggested is to substitute 
permissive, competent and_inspira- 
tional appraisal wherever possible, as 
an alternative to rigid by-laws. This 
would reduce codification to the es- 
sentials of permitted usages, density 
of development, green open spaces, 
parking policies, etc. In short, it may 
be preferable to accept the possibility 
of arbitrary judgment as an alterna- 
tive to regulation rigidity. Something 
must be done to free the detailed de- 
sign of residential areas within more 
flexible restraints or much of potential 
richness and individuality will be lost. 

Although the possible forms of 
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urban growth—new towns, peripheral 
or linear expansion, central city re- 
newal, form the basic patterns of the 
residential environment, they are be- 
vond the design scope of this  stnely 
which is focused on low income and 
elderly persons’ housing. The study 
does recommend that the circum- 
stances surrounding housing design, 
whether privately or publicly originat- 
ed. should permit and encourage a 
unified approach to town structure in 
terms of a “community” rather than a 
“project” attitude. Housing solutions 
cannot be divorced frou the larger 
patterns of open spaces, circnlation. 
-recreation, shopping and institutional 
requirements, 

The separate identification of low 
income housing, if it must continue 
on a project basis, is a design diffi- 
culty which has occasioned a great 
deal of concern recently. Social and 
economic segregation having been 
created by housing policies, design is 
asked to solve the resulting difficulties 
of physical identification; surely, an 
example of creating a difficulty and 
then setting out to solve it. If housing 
projects are built as part of a new 
community and if the dwelling types, 
single or multiple, are similar to those 
that surround them, then the size of 
the project, at least from a design 
viewpoint, is immaterial as it is in- 
distinguishable from its surroundings. 
This is increasingly true of much pub- 
lic housing in Canada which, in many 
instances, has lead the way towards 
better multiple solutions. At the same 
time, the private market has develop- 
ed forms of multiple dwellings which 
are common to both private and pub- 
lic housing production. Thus, in de- 
sign, good public and good private 
dwelling units are becoming indistin- 
guishable. If new low income housing 
is built in an old and worn-out part 
of the city, nothing can disguise its 
separate identification. A scattered 
site or rehabilitation approach tends 
to offer less intrusion but may be 
vulnerable, if too small, to rapid de- 
terioration when faced with areas of 
surrounding blight. The fragmented 
approach te new units is undoubtedly 
at its best when located within 
comprehensive rehabilitation areas. 
American experience, as for example, 
in Philadelphia, supports this design 
contention, Alexandra Park in To- 
ronto may be an important Canadian 
attempt based on this principle. Re- 
habilitation of existing dwellings re- 
quires special design, construction and 
costing technique. Renovation demon- 
strations and experiments would be 
helpful at this early stage. 

In elderly persons’ housing, the 
great social-design debate is waged 
between the proponents of large pro- 


jects which make possible operating 
economies and more extensive spe- 
cialized facilities and those who 
favour small projects, less institution- 
alized and more closely merged into 
the general life of the community. 
The study is unprepared to side ex- 
clusively with one view or the other; 
quite the contrary, it believes that 
both types are essential, particularly 
in large cities, for the simple reason 
that there is as wide a range of atti- 
tudes and requirements among the 
elderly as amdng any other group. 
The study does support the develop- 
ment of diversified elderly facilities 
within a single program so that the 
aged need not be uprooted from fami- 
liar surroundings and friends, as the 
circumstances of their increasing years 
change their requirements. Cottages 
or terraces for elderly couples, flats 
with or without communal facilities 
for the single elderly, hostel type ac- 
commodation with dining, house- 
keeping and geriatric care should all 
be skillfully woven in unified solu- 
tions. 

In general, it has been observed by 
the study both in Europe and in 
America that careful judgment is 
needed in locating the elderly in the 
community. They should be located 
neither so remote from the life and 
bustle of the community as to pro- 
duce complete isolation nor positioned 
where older people are harassed by 
too much noise and confusion, This 
is neither a mysterious nor doctrinaire 
proposal—like much of good town de- 
sign and good architecture it requires, 
above all, human understanding. 

Considerable experimentation of a 
technical nature involving prefabrica- 
tion systems, mechanical services, on- 
site constructional techniques and 
rationalization of building procedures 
have characterized post-war housing 
in Europe. Most of the impetus for 
this industrialized and advanced hous- 
ing technology comes from a need to 
expand dwelling production beyond 
the potential of traditional building 
svstems, currently over-emploved and 
operating at strained capacity. Cost 
savings do not appear to figure as 
largely in these endeavours as does 
the necessity for increased production 
and a search for improved technical 
quality. The production incentive 
does not exist in Canada. The present 
residential building industry is operat- 
ing well below capacity: and, without 
any technical or managerial revolu- 
tion, could accomplish with no strain 
the housing production requirements 
of the “ideal”? comprehensive system 
this study advocates. This is not to 
deny that research experiments and 
demonstrations to achieve technical 
improvements and cost economies are 


essential to an effective low income 
housing program. ; 

Before too critical a view is taken 
of the unit costs of public housing 
in which unflattering comparisons are 
made with the private market, it 
should be realized that the publicly 
owned units must withstand fifty 
years of intense utilization by a seg- 
ment of the community many of 
whom are not accustomed to care for 


‘their surroundings. Nonetheless, there 


are undoubtedly increased costs asso- 
ciated with the misgivings of those 
tendering on public projects about the 
delays, red tape, and added surveil- 
lance they miust face. The study has 
little criticism ‘of the space, material 
and equipment standards stipulated 
for public housing programs. Much of 
the high cost of housing can be at- 
tributed to the expense of central and 
suburban land, An active policy of 
land acquisition well in advance of 
development is essential to a broad 


.and manageable program of social 


housing. 

Operating costs of buildings, which 
eventually pose a more serious prob- 
lem than first costs, are greatly in- 
fluenced by initial design decisions 
particularly regarding materials and 
equipment. Such maintenance expen- 
ditures become all the more signifi- 
cant in the case of social housing 
which depends on long-term (fifty 
years) amortization for its economic 
accessibility to its owners or tenants. 
Too little is known about these costs 
and about the performance of build- 
ings, though obviously the evidence 
is all about in every building built. 

The unsolved or  unconsidered 
human, technical, and economic de- 
sign problems associated with urban 
growth and with an expanded pro- 
gram of social housing leads this 
study to recommend an_ extensive 
series of research, experiment and ana- 
lysis embracing a broad range of de- 
sign and production. 

These activities might be _ origi- 
nated, co-ordinated and directed by 
the proposed Advisory Committee on 
Housing and Urban Renewal. 


housing in Canada 


Bx the end of the sear 1961, sone 
18 million Canadians were living in 
four and a half million dwellings. 
About 87 per cent of these dwellings 
were of reasonable quality and con- 
stituted one of the world’s finest 
housing stocks. 

A relatively voung population with 
a third of its number under 15 years 
of age was increasing by 2.5 per 
cent each year, thus doubling in 40 
years. The age of elderly persons and 


of the very old among the elderly was 
also increasing. Something like 73 per 
cent of this growth was being ab- 
sorbed by major cities. 

Most residential construction in 
Canada is privately initiated. The 
proportion of housing starts which 
are publicly initiated rarely exceeds 
2 per cent. 

Thus the origination of housing in 
terms of financial sources and govern- 
ment sponsorship and in terms of 
economic availability to various clisses 
of incomes in Canada and United 
States differs markedly from most 
European systems. In Sweden, hous- 
ing production is divided almost 
equally between private development, 
co-operatives and municipalities. In 
West Germany, approximately 40 per 
cent of all housing is put in place by 
public authority, housing associations, 
co-operatives and non-profit groups. 
In the United Kingdom a declining 
but still significant portion of the 
housing produetion is accomplished 
by public authorities which in recent 
years totalled approximately 40 to -15 
per cent of all completions, Only in 
the United States do we find a parallel 
to the almost exclusive Canadian 
emphasis on private production of 
housing, quite beyond the reach of 
low income households, In the United 
States, low income housing by public 
authority accounts for about 21% per 
cent of all housing production. 

It is estimated that about 570,000 
younger families and 180,000 elderly 
families in the low income group 
‘were living in substandard condi- 
tions of dilapidation, doubling up 
and overcrowding or paying excessive 
portions of their income to escape 
bad housing. Another 117,000 elderly 
households and _ individuals were 
similarly troubled. If provision is 
made for a reasonable vacancy allow- 


ance, the total low income and elderly ' 


persons housing need in 1961 could 
be placed at something of the order 
of 900,000 units, or approximately 
20 per cent of all Canadian families 
and households, 

In the face of such dimensions of 


low income and elderly housing need, 


Canada, which was the last nation in 
the Western world to embark on 
assisted housing for low , income 
families or fer elderly persons, had 
by 1964 and over a fifteen year 
period, laboriously achieved’ the un- 
impressive total of some 11,000 units 
of family type public housing, 24,000 
units of moderate income housing, 
1,000 units of low income co-opera- 
tive housing, and some 6,000 units of 
elderly persons housing. On 2.5 of 
1 per cent of all housing units 
assembled in the post-war period 
were public housing units, with rentals 
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subsidized to adjust shelter cost to 
‘family income. Such a performance 
would indicate that as a nation we 
are either too rich to require low 
income housing, too poor to afford it, 
too inept to achieve it, or too apa- 
thetic to really care. 

On the evidence the study con- 
cludes that present and past activities 
in low income and elderly persons 
housing bear absolutely no relation- 
ship to any realistic appraisal of the 
necd in Canada. Present procedures 
appear to be characterized hy ill- 
defined and divided responsibilities 
and by cumbersome relationships 
between levels of government. The 
system is barely adequate for the 
existing intermittent minute produc- 
tion and offers little hope of achieving 
the necessary expansion to cope with 
the actualities of the problem. The 
really distressed housing circumstances 
of thousands of Canadian families and 
individuals young and old and_ the 
need for subsidies persist and grow 
in magnitude. 

To date, public housing in Canada 
has followed very roughly the Ameri- 
can pattern which, alone in the world, 
entails the  institutionalization and 
selection of public housing tenants, 
and the stigma of social and economic 
segregation — inevitable, perhaps, 
when a group is subsidized in fine 
Dickensian fashion by the public 
purse. 

All this can be said fully recog- 
nizing that .the present svstem of 
housing production and finance is 
remarkably effective in serving the 
needs of the middle and upper in- 
come groups, whether for home 
ownership or for rental accommoda- 
tion. The system is quantitatively 
ineffective in providing housing for 
the lowest one half to one third and 
what little has been produced caters 
more to the upper range of the eligible 
group. In addition, the present hous- 
ing system largely ignores significant 
portions of the moderate income 
earners. This present arbitrary avail- 
ability is at the root of much of 
Canada’s housing difficulty and in 
large part explains its unbalance and 
its confusion of purposes and methods. 
It is undoubtedly at the roots of anti- 
pathy to subsidize housing which 
appears. to offer something for a few 
and nothing for too many. 


post war European housing 


The essential characteristics of a com- 
pletely different European answer to 


social housing emerge clearly for 


Canadian evaluation; a large and 
vigorous middle housing system of 
both ‘public and private derivation, 


much of it state-assisted but much 
of it in private, individual, or group 
ownership. Upon this is superim- 
posed, in a completely aniclentified 
manner and on a more personal basis, 
special measures of subsidy for those 
who have the greatest difficulty in 
paying for satisfactory dwellings from 
their own resources. This concept. of 
course, raises questions of the nature 
and origins of the middle and largely 
non-profit housing operation, the 
nature of subsidies aud the uatore of 
various Jevels of government: organi. 
zation and responsibility which to- 
sether enable these European housing 
systems to function. 


housing need 


To accomplish the goal of good 
housing for all Canadians by 1980, 
an overall construction program em- 
bracing all segments of the total 
housing market need for approximately 
3,900,000 dwelling units is required. 
About 3,000,000 of these would be. 
new units and the balance would 
come from conversion and rehabilita- 
tion. Based on these estimates, 145,- 
000 units per year would be needed 
for the initial period rising to 190,009 
units in the late 1970s. Such levels 
of production are quite within the 
capabilities of the present construc- 
tion industry. Among these, roughly 
4,000,000 dwellings, approximately 
1,000,000 to 1,300,000 should be 
made available in proper circum- 
stances of shelter cost and dwelling 
design to accommodate low income 
families and households both young 
and old. A table of low income and 
elderly housing requirements for the 
period 1961-1968 might be as follows: 


Non-elderly families 840,000 
Elderly families 280,000 
All families 1,120,000 
Non-family elderly 


180,000 


Total all low income 
& elderly housing 1,300,000 units 


It is of interest to note that 900,000 
of the total units are required to 
alleviate existing problems arising 
from present and past neglect and 
400,000 units will arise from new 
social housing demands during the 
review period. A striking character-— 
istic of the social housing target is 
that about 35 to 40 per cent of it 
should be ear-marked for the elderly. 
It is estimated that at least 40 per 
cent of the elderly individuals in 
Canada endure housing hardships 
because of economic constraint and 
about 25 per cent of elderly families 
are similarly distressed. 
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The chart proposes 
a housing objective. As the diagram 
indicates, the objective establishes the 
physical and numerical dimensions of 
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need. The chart further attempts to 
identify and relate the four major 
determinants of a housing policy re- 
lated to the objective: they are (1) 


social aspects (2) government (3) 
economies and (4) design and produc- 
tion—the last the particular concern 
of architects. 


27. CRISIS AHEAD? 
Paul Hellyer 


“WE ARE NOW in a situation in which a 
major housing crisis could develop within 
a very short period of time.” This is a 
timely warning from the Economic Coun- 
cil and one which should be taken seri- 
ously by our governments. Certainly if the 
tight money high interest rate policy being 
pursued in North America continues for 
any extended period, we are headed for 
disaster. 

Solving Canada’s housing problem is 
both simpler and, at the same time, more 
complex than commonly understood—de- 
pending on your point of view. If you can 
solve the general economic malaise, slow 
inflation, and get interest rates down to 
reasonable levels—say six per cent; if you 
can solve the inequitable distribution of in- 
come by which some men with about the 
same level of education make two or three 
times the gross income of men in other 
trades and in other parts of the country; if 
you can adopt universal building codcs 
and eliminate much of the crusty 19th cen- 
tury regulation relating to land use plan- 
ning; if you can change the structure of 
founicipal government and make it effec- 
tive; if you can get an adequate and real- 
istic distribution of income between the 
three or four levels of government; and if 
you can make investment in family-type 
housing attractive enough relative to other 
investments to ensure a steady and ade- 
quate flow of capital into the housing mar- 
ket, you will have solved the housing prob- 
tem. Unfortunately, this giant-size mouthful 
involves some of the most difficult, 
complex and evasive problems fac- 


ing western civilization now. 


By far, the most important of 
these to the prospective home buy- 
er or renter is interest rates. Who 
‘can afford 914-10 per cent? Very 
few, indeed! Home ownership for 
the majority is impossible! Further- 
more, the cost of rental accommo- 
dation built with 10 per cent 
money is high—too high. And to 
top it off, which is not surprising 
in a market economy, landlords 
who own properties built a few 
years ago with cheaper money— 
Say six or seven per cent—are rais- 
ing their rents substantially because 
it is a sellers’ market and there is 
no competition. Consequently, rent 
increases of $20, $30 or even $40 
a month are not uncommon. For 
the weak in our society, this is a 
staggering burden. 

Unfortunately, there is no relief 
in sight. The causes of inflation— 
1969 version—are not well under- 
stood. Consequently, the medicine 
being prescribed is just as likely to 
kill the patient as to cure the dis- 
ease. The inflationary ‘“‘psychology” 
bas not been broken. People do 
not have confidence that govern- 
ments will take the necessary steps 


. to control it. Of course there could 


be some easing of pressure this year 
if there is sufficient concern about 
the congressional elections sched- 
uled for next November. But this 
could be temporary relief —depend- 
ing on the relative influence of op- 
posite schools of economic thought 
—because the root causes will re- 
main. Housing is in short supply 
and current economic policy tends 
to exacerbate the situation. 
Economic Council proposals 

The Economic Council, recog- 
nizing the inadequate supply, sug- 
gested that “over the next year or 
two, it is particularly important 
that a very high rate of new hous- 
ing completions be achieved to in- 
crease the relatively low vacancy 
rates now prevailing in various ma- 
jor Canadian cities.” I agree com- 
pletely. The Task Force on Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, which 
I had the honour to chair, found 
to its dismay that no one knew 
exactly the relationship between 
supply and price but was convinced 
that it is significant. Unfortunately, 
a by-product of the prescnt tight 
moncy policy is an inadequate flow 
of capital for new housing. The re- 
duced supply will have a direct up- 
ward pressure on prices. This is 
completely contrary-to the purpose 
of the government’s policy and 
raises again the question of its 
efficacy. 


Land development 


The second major area of pos- 
sible savings is only given a passing 
reference in the sixth annual re- 
view. Reference is made to the 
question of land speculation but no 
new suggestions concerning its con- 
trol. The Task Force had come to 
the conclusion that land develop- 
ment was the one area in which 
substantial savings could be effect- 
ed almost at once. We suggested 
that municipalities should enter the 
land development business in a ma- 
jor way in order to produce the 
best results both from the stand- 
point of planning and from reduc- 
ing cost. This policy is already in 
effect in some centers—Saskatoon 
being a notable example—and used 
to be widespread in Ontario prior 
to the crash in 1929. It is the one 
function which should come na- 
turally to governments. 

To provide the funds I proposed 
that the federal govemment make 
100 per cent loans to municipalities 


_, for the purpose. This would be done 


directly in cases where the province 
agreed or through the province in 
other cases. The purpose of making 
it possible to obtain the loan di- 
rectly was not to circumvent the 
constitution, but speed. Anyone 
familiar with the land business 
knows that the price can go up 
$1,000 per acre in three or four 
days. Present hopeless procedures 
take months or years. The new pro- 
posal with annual allocations by re- 
gion was designed to reduce the 
decision-making process—once the 
municipality had decided to act— 
to less than one week. 

For some unknown reason the 
government rejected the proposal 
and substituted 90 per cent loans. 
While I was still minister, the only 
argument in favour of the smaller 
loans was advanced by one official 
who said: “If municipalities have 
to borrow the funds from two 
sources, it will tend to keep them 
‘more honest’.” Perhaps this line of 
reasoning docsn’t sound as ridicu- 
lous to others as it did to me but 
the net effect of the change will be 
to make the whole system virtually 
inoperable—as at present. Land 
banking which is such a good idea 
in theory—and could be in prac- 
tice—will continue to bog down in 
the hopeless eternal triangle. What 
a pity because this is one area of 
investment where the Canadian tax- 
payers could expect a benefit, in re- 
duced costs, of the order of 50 per 
cent annually on the capital, in- 
vested. Compared to most of the in- 
vestments of public funds, that rate 
of return is almost unique. 
Modernizing building 

Although the third major area of 
possible savings—a better man- 
aged, better financed industry using 
more modern building techniques 
—is not as great in absolute terms 
as one would expect from lower in- 
terest rates and lower land costs, it 
is still significant. Savings of the 
order of five to 10 per cent are 
possible. Perhaps even more if sys- 
tems building was employed on a 
vast scale. To do the job properly 
we must persevere and save every 
cent possible from interest rates, 
land costs and building techniques. 
Only in this way can we hope to 
provide good housing for the 30 
per cent of Canadians with incomes 
at the bottom end of the scale. 

This group would benefit, too, 
from a humane and enlightened re- 
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newal policy. Recent amendments 
to the National Housing Act do 
give governments more potential 
flexibility than they had before. 
There was one notable omission, 
however, that went a long way to- 
wards negating the positive effects 
of the other changes. There was no 
provision for grants to homeowners 
who may be required by law to 
improve their houses to minimum 
standards of health and safety but 
who cannot afford to do it. This 
was recommended as an interim 
measure until the total housing 
stock could be raised to acceptable 
standards. It was particularly im- 
portant—as a moral obligation—in 
areas which were declared urban 
renewal areas (in some cases many 
years ago) but where plans have 
been’ changed or scrapped due 
either to the inability of the various 
levels of government to agree or to 
the adoption of a more realistic 
and enlightened approach. 

The Economic Council has quite 
a bit to say about poverty and the 
distribution of mcomes. Yet when 
it comes to proposed solutions, it 
contents itself with a repetition of 
the well-wom  shibboleths—fuzzy 
and inconclusive. When it concerns 
itself to the extent it does with 
poverty, you would expect it to re- 
late this—inequitable income dis- 
tribution—more directly to the sol- 
ution of the housing problem. In- 
stead it talks largely in terms of 
more aggressive public policies of 
subsidization for families of low in- 
come. It fails to explore the eco- 
nomic, social and psychological ad- 
vantages of attacking the problem 
through a more equitable income 
distribution.]Its approach bears the 
stamp of the conventional wisdom 
which has been found so inade- 
quate both in the United States and 
here. Certainly a great deal more 
research is needed because present 
policies are hopeless and to see 
them receive official sanction— 
rather casually, I thought—is a bit 
discouraging. 


a 


Problems ... solutions? 

On the positive side, the coun- 
cil’s interest in and concern for the 
poor and the ill-housed is ex- 
emplary. It has performed a useful 
public service by underlining the 
magnitude and complexity of these 
problems. If only someone—the 
Economic Council, the government 
or some other person or agency— 
can produce imaginative solutions 
to match the problems. It is worth 
recalling that the majority of people 
living in public housing are not un- 
employed welfare cases but rather 


families whose principal wage- 
earner simply isn’t paid enough to 
afford something as basic as hous- 
ing. It seems to me there are strong 
economic arguments for enforcing 
minimum “living wages” but equal-— 
ly there are strong socio-psycho- 
logical reasons for paying an able- 
hodied workingman enough that he 
doesn’t have to suffer the stigma 
‘nd loss of dignity of accepting 
-ublic handouts for something as 
‘asic as housing. 

One major area of general agree- 
Ment with the council report is its 
“cid summation that the housin 
industry “is beset by archaic att-' 
tudes, institutions, restrictions and 
other problems—including a multi- 
plicity of obstructive building and 
zoning codes, small scale and rela- 
tively inefficient production, a fail- 
ure to make adequate advances in 
the development and use of new 
production technology (including 
technology that would encourage 
larger scale and more off-site pro- 
duction, together with more wide- 
spread use of modular compon- 
ents), restrictive labor practices, im- 
pediments to better management, 
a totally inadequate amount of re- 
search on the industry’s problems, 
and land speculation that inhibits 
the effective carrying forward of 
larger-scale housing developments 
in an efficient way.” Some newspa- 
pers interpreted this as a general 
indictment of the industry. Al- 
though the industry is not without 
fault, it should be interpreted more 
as a blanket condemnation of the 
rigidity and stupidity of all levels 
of government which alone can re- 
move the impediments and ..clear 
the track. 

Some recommendations 

In its conclusions and recom- 
mendations, the council restates a 
truism which is fundamental to the 
provision of housing and an ade- 
quate urban environment. “The real 
property tax, which is still by far 
the largest source of locally raised 
revenue of municipal governments, 
is considerably less responsive to 
economic growth than the revenue 
sources of the federal and provin- 
cial governments. Consequently, 
the gap between municipal ex- 
penditure requirements and the rev- 
enues derived by municipalities 
from their own sources is likely to 
increase.” To charge such a high 
proportion of education and wel- 
fare costs to real estate is unfair 
and illogical.J It must come from a 
wider base. The present burden is 
so great that some municipalities 
have an absolute prohibition on the 
construction of modest housing for 
working men. New family housing 


of a modest size increases municipal 
costs more than municipal revenues 
and, consequently. is restricted or 
not allowed at all in many cases. 
Such an obvious limitation of frev- 
dom has already been tolerated too 
long by our “civilized” society. The 
senior governments must share thcir 
revenues with the municipalities in 
a way which will allow the latter to 
cope with the problems of develop- 
ment and redevelopment. 

A side issue—but a tremendous- 
ly important one—is the effect of 
municipal taxation on the mainten- 
ance of real estate. Taxes are low- 
er on slums than.on well-kept 
dwellings and, consequently, there 
is a built-in disincentive to main- 
tain properties to an.adequate stan- 
dard of health and safety. The Task 
Force conciuded that a new system 
of taxation should be explored 
which would encourage maximum 
utilization of land within the per- 
mitted zoning. 

Housing investment 

Finally, the government(s) must 
assure that investment in all types 
of housing is sufficiently attractive 
to encourage a continuous avail- 
ability of capital funds. Today the 
financial dice are loaded w tavor 
of apartments. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, apartments are disastrous for 
family living. So you have financial 
institutions beguiled by a “piece of 
the action” investing a major share 
of available funds in apartments 
and shutting their eyes to the so- 
cial consequences of their short- 
sightedness. While looking at the 
effects of existing laws on housing 
investment, the government might 
examine its own social consciaus- 
ness in respect to the application_of 
its monetary and fiscal policies and 
provide more positive leadership. 

Once the supply of funds is as- 
sured—at reasonable interest rates; 
once the municipalities are assured 
adequate revenue to meet their 
needs; once the form of municipal 
government is given a_ twentieth 
century structure with the maturity 
and confidence to amend outmoded 
building and zoning restrictions; 
once the poor have access to a fair 
income sufficient to meet their 
basic needs, then the industry can 
grow and develop. It can spend the 
money on research necessary to 
give systems building a fair trial 
and acquire the capital necessary to 
achieve, one day, the economies of 
major scale. Then with incomes 
once again rising faster than hous- 
ing costs, we will soon be able, in 
the terms of the Task Force, to pro- 
vide every Canadian with clean 
warm shelter “as a matter of basic 
human right.” 


28. HOUSING: IN A SEARCH OF A CRISIS 


N. H. Lithwick 


Mr. Hellyer’s Task Force on Housing 
and Urban Development has been set 
up to wage war on the “urban crisis”. 
Since there is no evidence of an urbaa 
crisis in Canada, nor any reasoa to be- 
lieve that the paramilitary device that 
has been set up could deal with i if 
there was a crisis, an interesting ques- 
tion arises: who needs the Hellyer Task 
Force? 

But first matters first. What is meant 
by ‘urban crisis”. If we look at the 
u.s., the answer is clear. In Canada, the 
central problem to the south is just not 
relevant — any racial conflict that does 
exist certainly is not enough to bring 
down the whole urban structure. That 
is not to deny that our cities have prob- 
lems :— transportation, poverty, pollu- 
tion, inappropriate land use — but to 
argue that all of these have reached 
crisis proportion is to completely disre- 
gard the evidence. If we can infer any- 
thing from the timing of the Task Force 
and its composition, it is that the real 
issue with which they are concermed is 
housing, particularly because of the 
recent inflation of prices and the finding 
that much of our housing stock is of 
inferior quality. 

Can we then say that we have a 
housing crisis? This would imply that if 
we don’t solve the problem immediately 
the situation will reach disastrous pro- 
portions. Before concluding .that the 
housing market is at such a brink, it is 
useful to introduce some perspective, 
both across several countries and over 
time. It has been found that there exists 
well-defined and _ well - documented 
swings in the housing market, from sur- 
plus to shortage and back to surplus. 
This is a direct result of the lagged ad- 
justment process in all markets where 
the commodity takes time to produce. 
The exact timing is conditioned by 
developments in mortgage and related 
capital markets. The severity of current 
housing shortages is due in large 


measure to the recent havoc interna-. 


tional financial instability wreaked upon 
our capital markets, 

Since we are merely going through 
a typical phase of the housing market 
adjustment process there can be little 
call for a crisis approach and its correl- 
ative, panic policymaking. If these cycles 
are abhorred, programmed construction 
and mortgage market adjustments can 
readily be introduced, 

There is a set of long-run develop- 
ments that have led to increases in the 
pricy of housing apart from the current 
financial difficulties. For the scarcity of 


urban land as a result of higher income 
and more family necessarily has led to 
rapidly rising land costs. At the same 
time it must be stressed that the price 
of housing has gone up much less than 
all other major items which consumers 
buy over the past decade and longer. If 
the crisis is one of price increase, the 
housing market is certainly among the 
least obvious candidates for remedial 
policy. 

There is also a shortage of resources 
for municipal authorities, but again this 
is hardly a crisis. Appropriate tax and 
transfer policies among and between 
levels of government are simple solu- 
tions for this, particularly since the pre- 
sent property tax was known to be a 
poor revenue source (among other 
things) many, many decades ago. 


What then is this crisis we are told 
exists and must be dealt with expedi- 
tiously? There is a real one facing lower 
income groups, who can only afford 
substandard housing.- But their problem 
is one of poverty, not housing. Indeed 
attempts to improve their condition by 
changing their housing has made them 
worse off, judging from our experience 
in urban renewal and public housing. 


Then we have the middle income 
group who would like to have housing 
but cannot afford new single family 
units, and it is their plight that appears 
to define the housing crisis. If we extra- 
polate the number of households coming 
into the market place, we can estimate 
the amount of housing units needed to 
accommodate them. This was the Econ- 
omic Council’s technique for arriving at 
a 200,000 per year requirement. But 
they made the serious error of assuming 
that this constitutes the ‘“‘demand” for 
housing. A fundamental principle of 
economics is that demand must be rel. 
lated to price. If the crisis is that we are 
unable to provide these houses at pres- 
ent prices, or that at higher prices thev 
cannot be purchased, then the probl:, 
is artificial. 

It mav be felt that these fami”. 
should have a house et anu price. T. 
amounts to establishing a social piior.o 
that has not yet been justified and which 
will prove to be very expensive in terms 
of the number of other programs that 
will have to be scrapped to finance it. 
This expansion of individual rights into 
the area of single family housing would 
not only create a housing crisis, but a 
crisis of confidence in any government 
that proposed it. 

What is the role of the Task Force in 
all this? Since it has neither the expertise 


nor the research findings to deal with 
the serious urban issues, such as urban 
growth and urban land use, one should 
not be surprised that it has stressed the 
non-issues, such as finding out what 
people went and need. Without attach- 
ing price tags, people want everything, 
from houses to yachts to a country house 
in the Caribbean. The stress on needs 
is no less irrelevant because the public’s 
needs for medical care do not originate 
with them, but with some expert opinion 
on. minimal requirements. Who is to say 
what our housing needs are? Certainly 
not the man in the street. This is not a 
position of academic arrogance, but 
rather simply pointing out that this 
question is terribly difficult and the 
Task Force’s procedure in this morass is 
calculated to frustrate rather than 
clarify. 

What then are we to make of such an 
ill-conceived, badly borrowed (from the 
u.s.) instrument of policy? It appears 
that it is merely another device designed 
to give the appearance of doing some- 
thing about a felt need rather than 
doing the hard work of research and 
public education. Research has been 
precluded by the argument that the 
crisis is now and deniands immediate 
solutions, This is nonsense. There are 
serious questions about the reality of the 
crisis and the fact that no one has the 
solutions renders the whole endeavour 
fruitless. Why doing the wrong thing 
now is better than trying to find out 
what the right thing is remains a puzzle. 

As for public education, the Task 
Force refuses to “tell it as ‘it is’. When 
Professor Albert Rose of the University 
of Toronto pointed out to the Task 
Force that if prices are too high, alter- 
natives to single family dwellings will 
have to be considered —- an imminently 
reasonable view — the Chairman’s reply 
was: “what kind of a house do you live 
in?” The real question the Task Force 
should be asking is: “How much are 
you prepared to give up to acquire 
single family housing — education?” 
health?, consumer durables?” It has 


‘taken the “motherhood” approach to 


housing, and not surprisingly, most are 
in favour of it. 

If the Task Force set out to lobby for 
more housing, particularly for the’ 
middle-classes, it will have succeeded. 
If the purpose was to help relieve our 
urban problems, it is bound to fail, for 
its approach has prevented it from tack- 
ling these issues. As a result, there is 
every reason to anticipate a spectacular 
if irrelevant set of recommendations 
from it in the spring. 
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29. THE EVOLVING MORTGAGE MARKET 
Edmond Sussman 


The decade following the new National Housing Act of 1954 has ; 


seen dramatic transformations within the mortgage market. In 
1954, mortgage lending, still suffering to some extent from the 
bad memories of the 1930's, was considered risky.! Many financial 
institutions were not eager to lend on the security of a mortgage. 
Borrowers had to overcome this reluctance by interest payments 
substantially above other long-term rates. Contrast this with the 
current situation; mortgage lending is now seen to be not very 
risky, and financial institutions, especially the chartered banks, 
appear eager to expand their mortgage lending.? Mortgage in- 
terest rates, as a result of this improved climate for mortgage 
lending, are now closer to other long-term interest rates.2 Mort- 
gages outstanding, now representing more than one-quarter of 
all capital market debt outstanding, had increased from $5 
billion at the end of 1953 to about 515 billion by the end of 1963. 

These changes in the mortgage market are due in large 
measure—apart from the overriding importance of a high level 
of economic activity throughout most of the post World War II 
period—to improvements in mortgage lending practices and in 
the institutional facilities available to the mortgage market. 
These, in turn, have led to the emergence of new kinds of mort- 
gage lenders and changes in the legislation governing mortgage 
lenders. 


Improvements in mortgage lending practices 


Federal legislation pioneered many of the improved mortgage 
lending practices that did so much to make mortgages more 
popular as an investment medium. Starting with the Dominion 
Housing Act of 1935, through to the National Housing Act of 
1954 and its subsequent amendments, legislation sought to foster 
improvements in the way mortgage lending was conducted. The 
difficulties encountered in the mortgage market in the 1930’s were 
made evident by a plethora of foreclosures. These resulted in 
losses for many borrowers who lost their homes, and for lenders 
who were often unable to get back the full amount of their in- 
vestment. 

The depressed economic conditions in the 1930’s were of course 
the main cause of these difficulties in mortgage lending, but care- 
ful investigations suggested that improvements in mortgage lend- 
ing techniques could help mitigate future difficulties. Research 
revealed that the incidence of foreclosures was nighest on mort- 
gages that were written for a short period of time, that were not 
fully amortized, (thus leaving a large sum to be paid at 
maturity), and that were secured on a home also carrying a 
second mortgage. Mortgage lending, it was felt, could be made 


*The views expressed in this article are those of the author. They should not 
be taken to reflect in anv way the views of the institution with which he is 
connected. 

I would like to thank R. T. Adamson and D. W. Knight for critically re- 
viewing an earlier draft of this article. Any remaining errors of commission 
or omission are of course solely my own responsibility. 
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safer for the borrower, and therefore (by reducing the likelihood 
of default) indirectly for the lender, by writing fully amortized 
mortgages for a longer period of time. In addition, it was desirable 
to provide a first mortgage with a high loan to value ratio, there- 
by diminishing the need for a second mortgage.' 

The introduction of high ratio, fully amortized, long-term 
mortgages also offered other substantial advantages to borrowers. 
Lower down-payments and regular monthly amortization spread 
over many years would bring initial outlays and monthly carrying 
charges within the means of many more potential purchasers. 
Full amortization would remove the fear of a large payment he- 
coming due in possibly unfavourable circumstances. 

The lenders, however, did not favour such a liberalization of 
terms. High ratio loans meant reduced equities on the part of 
home owners, making the loans less secure from the point of view 
of the lenders. A long maturity date exposed some lenders (e.g. 
the trust and loan companies) to the risk that rising interest 
rates paid on debentures etc. could not be offset by higher yields 
on the existing mortgage portfolio. Regular monthly repayments 
on fully amortized mortgages increased servicing costs. 

However, in view of the potential benefits that could be derived, 
through greater activity in housebuilding, from more liberal 
terms in mortgage lending, it was decided to encourage such 
terms by legislation. The Dominion Housing Act of 1935—-whose 
primary aim was to increase employment via the construction of 
new houses*’—introduced new mortgage lending techniques in the 
form of joint loans. Under this system the federal government 
provided one-quarter of an 80 per cent loan to value mortgage 
amortized over 20 years at a rate of five per cent to the borrower. 
By comparison, mortgages available in the conventional mortgage 
market at the time were 60 per cent loan to value mortgages, not 
amortized, and maturing in five years. In order to encourage the 
lenders to accept the new lending terms, loss guarantees on joint 
loans were provided by the federal government, and the effective 
yield to the lender was increased to 5.66 per cent by providing 
the federal government's one-quarter share of the joint loan at 
an interest rate below prevailing capital market rates.® 

Federal encouragement of the new mortgage lending practices 
was further strengthened in the 1954 National Housing Act. This 
act introduced the NHA insured loan, whereby an insurance 
policy was attached to the mortgage document, substantially pro- 
tecting the lender against loss of capital and interest. At the same 
time the chartered banks were empowered to make NHA mort- 
gage loans. The entry of the banks compensated for the termin- 
ation of the joint loan program and the one-quarter loan provided 
out of federal funds under that program. The chartered banks 
appeared reluctant to enter the mortgage business regarded in 
some banking circles as unsuitable for them.” However, their 
experience with NHA mortgage lending has convinced them 
that they should continue to be active in this field. They now wish 
to make conventional loans as well as NHA loans.’ 

The new mortgage lending techniques have proved their merit. 
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Conventional mortgage lenders have in fact followed the example 
set by NHA mortgages. They have. within the legislative frame- 
work governing their activities, accepted the new mortgage 
lending practices, and now also provide high ratio loans, fully 
amortized over a Song term. These new lending terms are thus 
likely to remain a permanent feature of the mortgage market. 


Improvements in institutional facilities 

Although improved lending techniques helped to make mortgages 
more popular, they did not make them fully acceptable to all 
potential investors. Still too many investors approached the mort- 
gage market with excessive caution, allocating to mortgages only 
a minor position in their investment portfolio.? The new mortgage 
lending techniques were therefore supplemented by improvements 
and extensions in the institutional facilities available to the mort- 
gage market. 

Facilities have been developed to provide mortgage lenders 
with a secondary mortgage market where they could sell their 
NHA mortgages if necessary. Potential mortgage investors not 
in a position to originate mortgages because of a lack of appraisal 
staff etc. were given greater opportunities to invest in mortgages 
via the secondary market. Arrangements were made to have 
these mortgages administered for them. 

The power granted CMHC to make loans against NHA mort- 
gages meant that investors were also provided with a possible 
source of emergency credit should they decide to borrow on their 
mortgage portfolio rather than sell their mortgages outright. The 
growing realization in the financial world that mortgage lending 
was profitable, secure and more liquid than appeared at first sight. 
encouraged the development of new private financial institutions 
bringing even greater flexibility to the mortgage market. The 
new institutions effectively financed their mortgage portfolios by 
issuing debentures. This enabled them to tap the short and inter- 
mediate-term money market for mortgage lending, thereby 
drawing new sources of funds into the mortgage market. 


The development of a secondary mortgage market’° 


Secondary market activity makes investments more liquid by pro- 
viding a mechanism whereby they can be sold. All the major 
financial instruments such as federal government bonds, pro- 
vincial bonds and corporate bonds can be sold if their owners 
have need of immediate cash. In addition to making mortgages 
more liquid, and active secondary mortgage market allows in- 
vestors not equipped to originate mortgages to buy them as an 
investment in the same way that other financial instruments are 
bought by final investors from the primary distributors or under- 
writers. The framers of the National Housing Act of 1954 re- 
cognized the potential importance of secondary mortgage market 
activity. The act provided that NHA mortgage originators could 
sell their NHA mortgages, as long as the servicing was performed 
by an NHA approved lender. By servicing is meant the collection 
of the monthly interest rate payments and mortgage repayments. 
In case of default the institution servicing the mortgage is also 
required to take the necessary corrective action. The legislation 
was of a permissive nature. The private mortgage lenders were 
given an opportunity to develop a more active secondary market. 
Until 1957 it seemed that secondary mortgage market activity 
would develop without further encouragement. Sales by approved 
lenders in that market increased from $0.6 million in 1954 to 
$61.6 million in 1957. The subsequent years, however, saw con- 
tinuous declines up to 1961 when the approved !enders sold $21.8 
million of their portfolios. The sales in the 1954-1961 period were 
nevertheless not negligible. They represented about nine per cent 
of the mortgages originated by approved lenders.!+ 


By 1961 it became clear that in the then prevailing circum- 
stances permissive legislation alone would not be enough to de- 
velop an active secondary mortgage market. In view of the many 
potential advantages that such a market could bring, the federal 
government decided to pioncer in this field. as it had previously 
pioneered the improved mortgage Jending techniques. The main 
stumbling block to the development of an active market appeared 
to be a lack of supply of mortgages offered for sale by the mort- 
gage originators. They appeared quite content to keep almost all 
their new mortgages in their own portfolios, and because of a 
rise in interest rates they could sell their older mortgages only at 
a discount. This they were reluctant to do, unless the proceeds 
could be reinvested profitably. Sufficient demand for these mort- 
gages also apparently failed to develop. 

CMHC was therefore directed to sell part of its mortgage port- 
folio to provide a regular supply of mortgages and to stimulate 
the demand. This would permit institutional arrangements to de- 
velop that would channel these mortgages to investors not in a 
position to originate mortgages. In pursuance of this policy 
regular auctions have been held by CMHC at which investment 
dealers as well as approved lenders are invited to bid. It is hoped 
that the participants in the mortgage auctions will resell their 
mortgages to new investors not previously active in the mortgage 
market. The investment dealers in particular should be in a good 
position to do so. Since the auctions started in June 1961, $248 
million have been sold by CMHC in 12 auctions.!? Side by side 
with these sales by CMHC, the approved lenders have also sold 
about $175 million NHA mortgages in the secondary mortgage 
market in the last three years. 


The development of mortgage administration facilities 

The opportunity to buy mortgages in the secondary mortgage 
market is not enough in some cases to overcome potential in- 
vestors’ reluctance to acquire a mortgage portfolio. Many in- 
vestors are afraid that mortgages, while available in the second- 
ary market, would become an administrative burden. Other in- 
vestments are easier to administer than mortgages which, if fully 
amortized, require monthly payments. Also, each individual 
mortgage is relatively small so that a substantial investment 
portfolio would include many mortgages involving numerous 
different borrowers. Every one of these mortgages has to be con- 
sidered every month to make sure that the payments come in 
regularly. Forgetful borrowers have to be reminded; delinquent 
borrowers have to be dealt with. Investors are apt to decide that 
the relatively high yield obtainable on mortgages, although very 
secure, involves too much administrative effort. It was thought, 
therefore, that it would be useful to supplement the opportunities 
offered by the secondary mortgage market to acquire a mortgage 
portfolio, with an opportunity to shift the burden of mortgage 


administration onto the shoulders of specialists. 
When it started the mortgage auctions, CMHC undertook to 


administer the mortgages sold at the auctions in cases where no 
suitable arrangements could be made between the purchasers and 
an NHA approved lender. Thus, in addition to making mortgages 
more accessible via a secondary mortgage market, new facilities 
were made available to make it easier for potential investors to 
shift the administrative burdens of mortgage lending to ex- 
perienced mortgage specialists, for a suitable fee. 


Emergency credit sources for mortgage lenders 

The increased liquidity imparted to mortgages as a result of the 
encouragement given to the secondary mortgage market was 
further enhanced by giving mortgage lenders access to emergency 
sources of credit. Liquidity acquired via sales in the secondary 
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market is not without its hazards. The risk exists that the price 
obtainable will not be quite as high as the price paid for the 
mortgages. (This is not a hazard peculiar to mortgages; sellers of 
long-term bonds face the same risk.) 

For this reason procedures were developed to enable mortgage 
lenders to borrow on the security of their NHA mortgage portfolio. 
This enabled those unexpectedly in need of cash to avoid selling 
their mortgages at a loss. The mortgage lenders could instead 
borrow for a short period of time until the pressure for cash sub- 
sided. For this reason, the chartered banks, which are accustomed 
to the idea of obtaining emergency credit from the Bank of 
Canada on the security of their federal government bond port- 
folio, were, in 1954, given the same privileges on their NHA 
mortgages. In fact the banks very rarely request loans from the 
Bank of Canada, mainly during periods of credit restraint, and 
usually for relatively small amounts for short periods of time. 
They have never used their NHA discount privileges. 

The CMHC also was empowered by the CMHC Act of 1945 to 
make emergency loans to approved lenders.'* Such emergency 
lending powers, like lifeboats on ocean-going vessels, are not 
meant to be used frequently. However, their mere presence is 
reassuring. CMHC has used this power only once, during 1950. 
when a purchase and resale agreement was concluded with a 
lender.!* This access to emergency credit was further strengthen- 
ed in 1962,'* but no lender has as yet availed himself of these new 
emergency credit facilities. However, the fact that mortgage 
lenders have been given access to sources of emergency credit 
serves to increase liquidity in the mortgage market, and it should 
encourage the investor to approach the market with increased 
confidence. 


The development of mortgage debentures 


The new facilities available to the mortgage market, namely 
access to emergency credit, a more active secondary market, and 
more opportunities to farm out the chore of mortgage adminis- 
tration, helped to spark the formation of new financial institu- 
tions. These institutions invest in mortgages by purchasing them 
in the secondary mortgage market, and they finance their port- 
folios—apart from their equity capital—by short and medium- 
term debentures. They differ from trust and mortgage loan com- 
panies, who also sell debentures, in many important respects. 
They do not originate mortgages, and therefore do not need a 
large appraisal staff. They do not even have to administer their 
portfolios themselves, thereby cutting down still further on the 
need for staff. Because they do not actively solicit, or rely on, 
savings deposits from the general public, they avoid the need for 
an extensive branch system, which is necessary to collect such 
savings effectively. These new institutions rely instead on funds 
raised in the short and medium-term money and capital market 
by issuing debentures of varying maturities. The high yield 
obtainable on mortgages enables them to offer relatively high 
yields on their debentures, which in turn are backed by their 
mortgage portfolios. These mortgages are thus said to be deben- 
turized. The development of this type of institution has been made 
easier by the widespread availability of facilities in the mortgage 
market which make it unnecessary either to originate mortgages 
or to administer them in order to invest in them. 

There are, of course, risks involved in relying on the short- 
term capital market for the purpose of making long-term loans. 
This is, however, a risk faced by most lencling institutions to some 
degree, as most of them lend for a longer term than they borrow. 
(Life companies and pension funds are conspicuous exceptions.) 
Furthermore, the dangers of relying on short-term funds to in- 


vest in mortgage loans are lessened by the possibility of selling 
mortgages in the secondary market in case of need, and by the 
possibility of obtaining emergency credit on a mortgage portfolio. 
By buying mortgages of varying maturities in the secondary 
market these new institutions can try to match their mortgage 
portfolio maturities to their debenture obligations. In this way 
they might perhaps avoid liquidity problems altogether, even in 
periods of stringency. 

These new mortgage lenders, relying on the short-term money 
market for funds, and acquiring their mortgages in the secondary 
mortgage market, have come into existence only in the last couple 
of years. Their scale of operations is still quite modest. Neverthe- 
less, they show how improved institutional facilities can help to 
attract new money into the mortgage market. They are likely to 
remain a permanent feature of the market. 


Improvements stimulated by legislation 

Improvements in the’ techniques of mortgage lending, together 
with the deepening of the institutional structure of the mortgage 
market, extended the frontiers of that market almost to the full 
limits permitted by the legislation governing financial institutions 
—legislation originally designed to protect the savings of the 
general public. The financial institutions’ desire to expand mort- 
gage lending still further led them to seek a review of the existing 
legislation. Their review took two forms. First, they explored the 
possibility of creating new financial institutions in the mortgage 
market designed to overcome the legislative restraints on mort- 
gage lending. Second, the financial institutions have pressed for 
changes in legislation. 

The problem, in the view of many people, seems to be that 
changes in legislation which would permit the financial institu- 
tions to invest their funds in what they consider to be the most 
profitable direction, might endanger the public’s savings by per- 
mitting them to make risky investments. CMHC in its brief to the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Finance mentions the legis- 
lative provisions most commonly discussed by mortgage market 
participants.'® Only two restrictions will be mentioned here to 
illustrate the way financial institutions are adapting themselves 
to the existing legislative framework. The two restrictions to be 
discussed are the legislation governing loan to value ratios on 
conventional mortgages and the legislation barring chartered 
banks from the conventional mortgage market. 

As was pointed out before, one of the improvements in mort- 
gage lending techniques involved the widespread adoption of high 
ratio loans amortized over many years. Life, loan and trust com- 
panies were not permitted to make conventional mortgage loans 
for more than 60 per cent of the appraised value of the property 
on which the loan was made. This contrasted with NHA terms of 
95 per cent of the first $12,000 and 70 per cent of the remainder.'? 
Conventional mortgage lenders, following the example set by 
NHA, had already adopted the long-term fully amortized mort- 
gage loan. They were now anxious to adopt also the high ratio 
feature. This would reduce the need for second mortgages on the 
part of the borrower. Conventional lenders therefore pressed for 
a review of the 60 per cent loan to value restriction. This ratio 
was consequently raised to 66 2/3 per cent during 1961, still be- 
low the terms available under NHA. 

While not abandoning their efforts to obtain a further increase 
in the maximum permitted loan to value ratio, the conventional 
mortgage lenders also explored other possibilities. One of the 
features making high ratio NHA loans acceptable to the lender 
was the insurance. The same technique, with a slight variation, 
was therefore introduced in the cohventional mortgage market. 
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“A private insurance company was established to insure the top 20° 
per cent of conventional mortgages. At the same time a new in-s 
vestment company was established to make in effect a second 
mortgage on top of the permitted 66 2/3 per cent loan to value 
ratio to bring the total mortgage package up to 83 1/3 per cent.18 

In this way, by developing a private mortgage insurance com- 
pany and a new investment company willing to make long-term, 
fully amortized second mortgages in conjunction with the first 
mortgage lenders, the conventional mortgages lenders tried to 
make their terms as attractive to borrowers as the NHA terms. 
They were now also in a position to offer borrowers the improved 
mortgage lending techniques of high ratio, fully amortized, long- 
term loans. Interest rates and monthly carrying charges are still, 
however, above those applying to NHA mortgages, and the con- 
ventional mortgage lenders continued to press for a review of the 
legislation. The Royal Commission on Banking and Finance re- 
commended that the conventional loan to value ratio be raised to 
7 per cent.!® Legislation has already been introduced in Parlia- 
ment to implement this raise. 

Efforts to improve the conventional mortgage market were not 
confined to the established conventional mortgage lenders—the 
life, loan and trust companies. The chartered banks, prohibited 
by the Bank Act from making conventional mortgage loans, were 
also eager to do their bit. This represents a change from their 
attitude in 1954, when they appeared somewhat reluctant to enter 
even the NHA mortgage field.2° Chartered banks are now defi- 
nitely interested to make conventional loans in addition to NHA 
loans,?! and they have suggested that they be given this right at 
the next review of the Bank Act. 

The established conventional mortgage lenders, as shown 
above, have developed methods to make high ratio loans within 
the framework of the existing legislation. While the chartered 
banks as a group have continued to press for a repeal of the pro- 
hibition against conventional mortgages, one of them has entered 
into a close relationship with a new financial institution estab- 
lished under the Loan Companies Act for the purpose of making 
conventional first mortgage loans. As agent for the newly estab- 
lished mortgage lender, the bank accepts applications for conven- 
tional mortgage loans at all of its branch offices. In this way the 
widespread branch network of the bank is used to make funds of 
the mortgage lender more accessible to potential borrowers. 

These two developments in the conventional mortgage market 
have been cited as an example of the vigour and imagination ex- 
hibited by mortgage lenders in their efforts to expand their con- 
ventional lending within the framework of existing legislation. 
At the same time the conventional mortgage lenders continue to 
press for a review of the legislation governing their lending 
activity. 
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30. SLUMS AND PROPERTY 
F.H. Finnis 


“Slum” is not an easy term to define. 
Definition tends to become a personal 
judgment based on comparisons with 
some personal standard of what consti- 
tutes “good”, “decent” housing and resi- 
dential neighbourhcods. Thus, definition 
is likely to vary with the user of the term 
and the location of the arca under 
consideration. Cloudy as any definition 
must be that is based on judgment, a 
slum could be loosely defined as an area 
of dilapidated dwellings, without modem 
or “sufficient” plumbing, usually suffer- 
ing from overcrowding and vermin, 
occupied by people in the lower-income 
groups, and with ncighbourhoed physical 
services in a poor state of repair. 


Property assessment and taxation are 
sometimes blamed for the formation and 
persistence of slums, particularly by 
those who lean to the taxation of land 
alone to the exclusion of buildings. I 
find it very difficult to accept that prop- 
erty assessment and taxation in any form 
play a major role. It appears much 
more likely that other factors are more 
important culprits in causing and encour- 
aging the existence of slums. 


Causes of Slums 


In large urban areas the main factors, 
apart from poverty itself, which seem to 
play a part in slum formation and con- 
tinuation are: concentrated immigration 
by people who are ignorant of the 
language: and customs, ethnic prejudice, 
outdated zoning and building by-laws or 
laxity in enforcement of up-to-date by- 
laws, and imperfections of the market. 


New immigrants labouring under such 
disabilities as ignorance of the language 
and of their legal rights, immobility and 
restricted credit for making improve- 
ments in their property may find it desir- 
able: to live: (tOeetar “Ah \ 


NONE 
groups. Some may even find poor con- 
ditions tolerable in comparison with 
what they left behind. As these people 
improve their knowledge and financial 
position they tend to spread to other 
areas, whereupon the existing population 
may move off to more compatible areas. 


oneal 


Ethnic prejudice on the part of an 
existing population could be an impor- 
tant factor in the encouragement of slum 
formation m large urban areas. Rapid 
turnover of properties in the “invaded” 


areas may depress values, and change 
land use and density patterns; and unless 
building and zoning by-laws are revised 
to meet changing cozditions, physical 
deterioration of the neighbourhood may 
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be encouraged. 


Deterioration in property values, Ber: 
haps even slums, may also be created by 
laxity in enforcing by-laws, by the ngid 
enforcement of outmoded by-laws or, as 
mentioned above, by refusal to revise 
zoning and building regulations to meet 
the changing character of a neighbour- 
hood. Zoning and building by-laws, pre- 
sumably, are framed to suit needs and 
conditions at the time they are made. 
But the character of a neighbourhood 
inevitably changes over time. The life 
cycle of a neighbourhood in an urban 
area is determined largely by the speed 
of growth throughout the whole area. 
Certainly no neighbourhood “atmo- 
sphere” will remain static for long under 
rapid growth conditions. Sooner or 
later, land use and density patterns must 
change to meet the changing needs of 
the whole area and zoning by-laws must 
be changed accordingly. The great 
dilemma of any local authority charged 
with responsibility for introducing and 
enforcing building and zoning by-laws is 
to know when to meet this pressure for 
change and, at the same time, to protect 
the interests of those who will be 
affected. 


By-law enforcement has never been 
an easy matter. Public opinion is not 
easily aroused against the illegal renting 
of a finished recreation room in times of 
housing shortage or recession. Addi- 
tional plumbing fixtures, installed with- 
out permit, may go for years undetected. 
The expanding use of assessment author- 
ities with responsibility for assessing 
several municipalities, and who are not 
directly responsible to the municipalities 
they assess, creates problems of liaison 
in reporting by-law infractions not pre- 
viously encountered when assessment 
officers were local employees of a muni- 
cipality. Where infractions are an exten- 
sive problem the solution would seem to 


be the employment of a by-laws enforce- 
ment officer with authority to enter and 
inspect all occupied premises. 


The third important factor mentioned 
above was referred to as imperfections 
of the market. It could be accepted 
almost as axiomatic that, wherever 
demand for housing is high, the return 
on housing to an owner, whether he sells 
or rents his property, will be relatively 
high if his buildings are undermaintained 
in relation to all other property in a 
given neighbourhood; the return will be 
less if his and all other buildings in the 
neighbourhood are poorly maintained 


-and least of all if his are relatively well 


% Note: The author wishes to acknowledge the influenrc on the article of three thought- 
Provoking books which have recently been added to the Foundation's library: Economic Evaluation 
of Urban Renewal, by Jerome Rothenburg, Published by the Brookings Institution of Washington: 
and two symposiums (reviewed by the author In the ‘New Bouks” section of this issue of the 


Journal), Property Taxation, U.S.A. and The Property Tux, Problems and Potentials. 
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_Maintained while most or all other prop- 


erties are poorly maintained. Provided 


“demand for housing remains high, there 


is, it seems, always a market incentive 
for an owner to allow his property to be 
relatively undermaintained regardless of 
whether assessment and therefore taxa- 
tion on the building would be thereby 
reduced. 


It follows from these generalizations 
that once neighbourhood deterioration 
in the shape of undermaintcnance has 
developed in high-growth areas, the 
market reduces profit incentives for an 
individual owner to maintain or improve 
his buildings. He will be likely to obtain 
a better net return if he sits back and 
‘allows the market to take its course. By 
contrast, assessment on an individual 


building is not likely to be reduced in 
the short run because of undermainten- 
ance. nor is it likely to be increased if a 
building is maintained in better condition 
than its neighbours. Building assess- 
ment, relative to other buildings, will 
normally be increased only if physical 
additions or improvements of a capital 
nature are made. It will normally be 
reduced only when undermaintenance 
has blighted the whole neighbourhood. 


As the level of maintenance decreases, 
so occupancy tends to filter down over 
the years to lower-income groups. The 
original occupants move away, not 
necessarily to escape the burden of taxa- 
tion but possibly for reasons of prejudice 
or to take advantage of more modern 
conveniences. In many instances, taxa- 
tion in the new districts will be at least 
as high as it was in the old. It seems 
much more probable, therefore, that 
oor maintenance, which eventually will 
‘avour the eruption of slum conditions, 
is much more likely to result primarily 
from imperfections in the market than 
from the effects of property assessment 
policies and resultant taxation. At best 
it could be said that property taxation 
places a premium on neglect. 


Role of Property Taxation 


If property taxation in Canada does 
not appear to play a major role in 
producing slums, can it be used as a tool 
to improve or even eradicate slum 
conditions? 


Reduction? 


In theory, one would expect that in 
times of high demand for housing a 
sizeable and sudden decrease in real 
property taxation as a whole would 
stimulate interest by the investor in 
development and redevelopment. He 
could expect a greater profit from his 
project because his expenses would be 
immediately reduced while his rental 
income would not decline proportion- 


ately. As profits have a habit of ~ 
attracting competition, a surge of new 
construction could be expected. An 
increase in supply should cause rents to 
fall but, in the long run, land prices 
should rise in the face of increased 
demand for land. These two factors 
would work together to reduce the rate 
of profit which, in time, could well cause 
construction to fall off to where it was 
prior to the tax reduction. The long-run 
net result, however, would be partly 
beneficial; the stock of housing would 
have been permanently increased while 
rents would have been established at a 
lower rate. 


Presumably these beneficial results 
would decrease the demand for inferior 
housing, but the concurrent result of 
increased land prices would make the 


acquisition of slum properties less attrac- , 


tive to the private developer. Further- 
more, the theory outlined above would 
apply only in times of high demand for 
housing and would be effective only in 
those areas with a healthy economic 
growth. In urban areas with slum prob- 
lems, where the economic base and 
economic growth were weak, new con- 
struction by private enterprise would 
necd far more stimulus than a mere tax 
reduction. Finally, in practice, a low 
incidence of property taxation, such as 
exists in Australia, does not appear to 
inhibit the occurrence or the continua- 
tion of big city slums. : 


The conclusion would seem to be that 
a reduction in property taxation gener- 
ally would provide a worthwhile stimulus 
to new construction only in high taxation 
areas with a high growth rate. But, 
because of land value increases and of 
the fact that slums are profitable it seems 
most improbable that private redevclop- 
ment of slums would be stimulated by a 
reduction in the property tax rate. It is 
unfortunate that slums are profitable: 
they are in demand, and renewal by 
private intcrests is scldom an_attrac- 
tive proposition. The social problems 
involved in finding alternative accommo- 
dation for those displaced, and the 

amount of land which would have to he 

assembled in order to provide an acc:p‘ 

able, residential environment are facte 
which usually inmibit large scale private 
redevelopment or renewal of slum arens. 
Accordingly, private residential rede- 
velopment usually occurs in residential 
areas which are less advanced in the 
neighbourhood life evcle and which, bs 
no stretch of the imagination, could be 
called slums. Asa result, extreme oppo- 
sition to rezoning of single-family resi- 
dential land for, say, apartment use is 
usually encountered when a developer 
attempts to assemble land in such areas. 


Tf a private developer is successful in 
overcoming local opposition to rezoni::: 
the result is seldom slum clearance; it is 
more likely to be a more intensive and a 
more profitable new use of land. Genu- 
ine slum clearance, it seems, usually 
calls for public action coupled with a 
carefully planned program for providing 
accommodation for those displaced. Pri- 
vate action in redevelopment is often 

more successful in commercial areas. 
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Increase? 


If a decrease in taxation is unlikely to 
be successful, would a general increase 
in taxation help slum clearance? In 
theory, an increase in taxation should 
lower property values because the result- 
ing lower net return would represent a 
correspondingly lower capitalized value. 
In practice, however, this theory would 
apply only in slow growth areas where 
the demand for and supply of housing 
was in reasonable equilibrium. In areas 
of rapid growth with demand for hous- 
ing far outstripping the supply—a situa- 
tion found today in most of our large 
urban areas—high property taxes appear 
to be ineffectual in reducing land values. 
The economic law of supply and demand 
is a much more potent factor than any 
juggiing of the property tax. As long as 
supply lags behind demand in a high 

growth area, I believe that property 
taxation would have to rise far beyond 
its present levels to have any appreciable 
effect on demand. The most predictable 
effect of heavier taxation on land at 
times of rapidly rising values would be 
to reduce the rate of land value increases. 


Conventional economic wisdom tells 
us that the tax on land, as distinct from 
that on buildings, cannot be passed on 
to the tenant but has to be capitalized 
and absorbed by the owner. Jens Jensen 
in his Property Taxation in the United 
States, published in 1931, illustrates this 
thinking. The peculiar position of land, 
Jensen claims, arises from the fact that 
it is not reproducible and hence has no 
cost of production. He argues that the 
value of land must be the capitalized 
Net income and, as there can be no 

alteration in the supply of land or no 
alteration in demand because of taxation, 
there can be no shifting of the tax. 


Rigid adherence to this thinking has 
led to some interesting but highly con- 
troversial conclusions on the advantages 
of taxing land alone to the exclusion of 
buildings. Underlying the theory that 
taxes on land cannot be shifted are two 
anomolies: first, the theory does not 
differentiate between serviced and unser- 
viced land. When it states that the 
supply of land is immutable it refers, 
apparently, to all land, raw and 
improved. Undoubtedly onc of our great 
problems todav is increasing the supply 
serviced land. That the supply 
does increase, however, is indisputable. 
Second, the theory seems to overlook the 
fact that increases in residential tax 
imposts do not necessarily have to be 
capitalized by the property owner in 
tines of rapid economic growth and high 
demand for housing. At such times an 
owner has little or no difficulty in pass- 
ing on all or most of his expenses, 
whether they be for building mainten- 
ance or for the property tax on land or 
buildings. Accordingly, tax increases, as 
with other form of expenses, are quickly 
reflected in rental increases when demand 
for residential real estate is inelastic. It 
is true, however, that taxes may not 
always be completely recoverable in all 
circumstances. 


In other words, an owner does not 
necessarily have to capitalize an increase 
in taxation but may pass all or some of 


it on to his tenants. Moreover, the resul- 
tant higher rents on residential invest- 
ment properties will be reflected in 
higher imputed rentals on owner-occu- 
pied properties. It is true that an owner- 
occupier cannot pass on the increase to 
himself (although he may attempt to 
pass it backwards to his suppliers by 
cutting down on his expenditures) but 
the circle will be completed when he 
sells his property. At that time he will 
make every endeavour to recoup himself 
for increases in imputed rent. 


Are Slums Inevitable? 


In summary, then, it seems imprac- 
tical to suggest that increased property 
taxation will help to reduce slums in 
these days of rapid growth. But does 
this mean that we have to tolerate them? 


Slums represent heavy costs to all 
other inhabitants of the urban area in 
which they are located. On the one 
hand, taxation revenue is low and on 
the other, social costs are extremely 
high. In short, the greatest costs to the 
community could be listed as: increased 
crime, increased fire hazards, decreased 
standards of health and _ sanitation, 
diminished opportunity for development 
of mind, personality and individual abil- 
ity with a corresponding increase in 
human despair and wasted human assets. 


Slums do not have to be tolerated nor 
are they inevitable. Town planning has 
been a late starter in this country and 
has had a tough row to hoe. But it is 
now making its impact felt; planning 
jurisdictions often extend beyond out- 
dated municipal boundaries and massive 
injections of public money are helping 
to make possible a new look for many of 
our urban arcas. 


The best hopes for prevention and 
removal of slum conditions probably lie 
with improved planning, urban renewal 
programs and an aroused public aware- 
ness for the social plight of those who are 
forced to live in substandard conditions. 
It is most unlikely that property taxation 
can be made to play an important role 
but perhaps it can be improved so that 
it creates an incentive to improvement 
rather than condones neglect. Sharp 
differences of opinion exist on how best 
this may be done without distorting the 
incidence of taxation on all taxpayers. 
Taxation of land alone has already been 
mentioned. Other suggestions are tax 
abatements or tax holidays for new 
buildings or improvements to old, addi- 
tional imposts on absentee landlords, tax 
deferral arrangements and land value 
incremental taxes. 


Discussion on such ways and means 
to improve the property tax is invariably 
inconclusive. Perhaps the best way is to 
try to lessen the burden of property taxa- 
tion by transfer of some services and by 
greater financial assistance from other 
sources of taxation. The Report of the 
Ontario Conimittee on Taxation seems 
to commend this conclusion. Certainly 
the Report did not attempt to make the 
property tax anything morc than a local 
source of revenue with slightly less 
regressive features than heretofore. 


1See House and Home, August, 1960. 
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In February, 1959, the Minister of Public Works, the Honourable Howard 
Green, said in the House of Commons that “the government went into the 
home financing field to such a large extent in the last two years for one reason, 
to provide employment.” He went on to say that “this was done deliberately as 
the best means of creating jobs.”! The Honourable D. J. Walker, after he 
took over the Public Works portfolio later that year, presented estimates to 
the House of the actual labour content of residential construction. On 
November 22, 1960, he said that “at this time every house that is built gives 
six months’ employment to two men on the job and two men off the job, and 
also another man who is employed getting the sewers, and so on ready.”? A 
year later, when introducing yet another amendment to the National Housing 
Act, the Minister stated that “if each new dwelling unit financed under the 
National Housing Act involves 2% man years of employment on and of site, 
the N.H.A. mortgage lending for eight months of this year has contributed 
to more than 112,000 man-years of employment and of these, direct federal 
lending has been responsible for 46,000 man-years.”? In the light of the 
statements by two ministers of Public Works, this paper attempts to present 
more precise estimates of the labour income that is generated by an expendi- 
ture for residential construction. 

Three types of employment are generated by residential construction: (1) on- 
site employment, (2) off-site employment, and (3) secondary employment. 
On-site employment is defined as work done on the construction site by such 
people as carpenters, brick-layers, plasterers, and painters. Off-site employ- 
ment includes the labour required to produce the materials used in construction 
and the labour required for their distribution and transportation to the labour 
site. Together, on-site and off-site employment constitute the direct employ- 
ment and income effect of residential construction. O. J. Firestone and the 
research staff of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation have made 
estimates of this.* As yet, however, no one has tried to measure the secondary 
employment resulting from a dollar expenditure on residential construction. 
The sccandary effects consist of employment and income resulting from the 
direct employment and income generated from an initial dollar expenditure 
on residential construction. The estimates presented in this paper attempt 
to take account of these secondary effects. 

The investigation is conducted within the framework of the inter-industry 
flow table of goods and services (or input-output table) prepared for 1949 by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, This table or matrix is divided into forty- 
two industries according to the Bureau's standard of industrial classification.* 
Because the residential construction industry is not given a separate identity 
in the input-output table, it was necessary to separate the construction com- 
ponent of the table into non-residential and residential construction, with the 
latter becoming a forty-third industry.’ A brief discussion of how this was 
done follows. 

TABLE I 


Oricin oF INPUT into RESmpENTIAL CONSTRUCTION SrcTor, CANADA, 1949 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Value f.0.b. Transporta- 
producing tion, storage, 
establish- Excise and trade Total 
ment® taxes margins costs 
(Ll) (2) (3) (4) 
Wood products (excluding furniture) 137,371 = 41,336 178,707 
Paper products 2,270 18 1,000 3,288 
Iron and steel products 70,131 938 29,354 100,423 
Non-ferrous metal products 7,542 450 3,396 11,388 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 10,846 1,078 3,988 15,912 
Non-metallic mineral products 91,043 665 39,967 131,675 
Products of petroleum and coal 5,197 412 2,475 8'084 
Chemicals and allied products 24,600 75 15,098 39,773 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 182 rr) "242 
Imports : 25,638 2,752t 8,454 36,844 
Wages and salaries 336,156 — = 336,156 
Overhead and profits 165,508 = = 165,508 
876,484 6,3S§ 145,128 1,028,000 


*Excise taxes excluded 
tIncludes custom duties 


In 1949 the total expenditures on residential construction in Canada were 
$1,028 million.* As figures of the associated inputs are not available we have 


*This Paper is based on a chapter in my “Study of the Residential Construction Sector 
in the Canadian Economy” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, MeGill University, 1961). 
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made estimates based on the experience of 1956.° This was done by applying, 
to the input allocations for 1949, the percentage allocation of inputs derived by 
CMHC for a dollar value of output of residential construction in 1956. It was 
assumed that the ratios were not significantly different in 1949 and 1956. Since 
the input allocations clerived by CMHC for 1956 are not strictly by industry, 
they had to be adapted to the industrial classification used by DBS. This was 
done with the help of an carlicr study prepared by O. J. Firestone and data 
supplicd by the Bureau.” Colina 4 of Table I shows our classification of 
inputs by industry into residential construction for 149. In order to fit these 
estimates into the Bureau’s revised inter-industry flow table they had to be 
translated from purchasers’ prices to producers’ prices. This meant deducting 
from the figures of Column 4 of Table I the value of excise taxes (Column 2) 
and the value of transportation, storage, and trade margins (Column 3). The 
deductions for the respective industries were calculated by applying percentage 
figures derived from the deductions made by the Bureau in calculating pro- 
ducers’ prices for commodities used by the construction industry as a whole 
in 1949.13 

The estimates presented in Table I can be defined in terms of input ratios or 
coefficients. An input coefficient is the ratio of the dollar value of the input to 
the dollar value of the total output. The ratios for 1949 are given in Table II. 
The table shows a dollar’s worth of residential output in 1949 required, on the 
average, an output from the wood products industry of 13 cents, from the iron 
and steel products industry of 7 cents, from labour 33 cents, and so forth. By 
far the largest component of residential construction costs was labour. 


TABLE II 
Input tnTO RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION PER 
Dottar oF Outrut, Canada, 1949 
(Producers prices in dollars) 


Wood products (excluding furniture) . 133629 
Paper products -0022038 
Iron and steel products .068221 
Non-ferrous metal products -007337 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 010551 
Non-metallic mineral products .088563 
Products of petroleum and coal .005055 
Chemicals and allied products -023930 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .000177 
Transporation, storage and trade 141175 
Imports .024940 
Custom duties and excise taxes’ 006214 
Wages and salaries .327000 
Overhead and profits - 161000 

1.000000 


One may then work back from the related output of each industry in Tables 
I and II, to its average labour content, since the labour of the industries’ cost 
rates is known for each. The results of such a calculation are shown in Table 
IIL The table shows that a dollars worth of expenditure on residential 
construction results, on the average, in ar expenditure of approximately 16 
cents on labour by the domestic industries supplying the materials to produce 
a dollar of final output in the form of residential construction. Thus an average 
dollar’s worth of final output of residential construction generates directly 48 


TABLE III 
Lapour Input inTO RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION PER DouLar oF OutruT, 1949 


—————_—— 
Labour content 


Labour per dollar 
Dollar input coefficients input 
(1) (2) (3) 

Wood products - 133629 . 283872 -037934 
Paper products .002208 . 224238 -000495 
Iron and steel products .068221 . 233258 022735 
Non-ferrous metal products 007337 . 244501 -001794 
Electrical apparatus and supplies .010551 315170 003325 
Non-metallic mineral products -088563 277286 .024557 
Products of petroleum and coal .005055 .065676 -000332 
Chemical and allied products -023930 199004 004762 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries -000177 318423 -000056 
Transportation and storage 141175 .430469 .060771 
. 156761 


Source: The input coefficients in Column 1 are from Table II. The labour coefficients in 
Column 2 are from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Supplement to the Inter-Industry Flow . 
Goods and Services, Canada, 1949. 


TABLE IV 
EmpLoyMENt KisuLTInG FROM AN EXPENDITURE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Total output Labour Total Estimated Number of 


of each coefficients wage bill annual wage persons 
Industry industry* employed 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 5) 
1. Agriculture .005842 .057792 .000338 1,900 . 177895 
2. Forestry .043543 .460898 .020069 3,892 5. 156475 
3. Fishing, hunting and trapping . 000017 . 142123 . 000002 2,100 . 000952 
4. Metal mining and smelting and retining . 003874 . 320696 .001242 4,532 . 274051 
5. Coal mining, crude petroleain and natural gas .004562 .491128 -002241 4,151 . 539870 
6. Non-metal mining, quarrying, und prospecting .004609 - 386340 .001781 4,148 . $2364 
7. Meat products .000470 .084254 .000040 3,837 . 010425 
8. Dairy products .000037 . 114754 .000004 3,306 .001210 
9. Fish processing .000033 . 154277 . 000005 2,108 .002372 
10. Fruit and vegetable preparations . 000007 . 171429 .000001 2,711 .000369 
11. Grain mill products .0004S1 .066667 -000032 3,735 . 008568 
12. Bakery products .000012 . 237661 . 000003 3,167 .000947 

13. Carbonated beverages .000003 . 128589 ae 3,306 — 
14. Alcoholic beverages .000042 . 179118 .000008 4,150 .001928 
15. Confectionery and sugar refinins .000028 . 1380777 . 000004 2,642 .001514 
16. Miscellancous food preparations .000209 .090607 .0G0019 3,306 .005747 

17. Tobacco and tobacco products _ _ _ 3,619 —_— 
18. Rubber products .001258 . 282167 . 000355 3,844 . 092352 
19. Leather products . 000082 . 340797 .000028 2,454 .011410 
20. ‘Textile products (excluding clothing) .001723 .313269 . 000540 2,906 . 185822 
21. Clothing (textile and fur) .000180 .281431 ,000051 2,229 .022880 
22. Furniture .001655 320448 ,000545 3,145 .173291 
23. Wood products (excluding furniture) . 1386792 . 283872 .03883 1 3,352 11. 584427 
24. Paper products .007914 . 224238 ,001775 4,456 . 398339 
25. Printing, publishing, and allicd industries 003251 . 406833 .001323 4,392 , 301229 
26. Primary iron and steel .011909 . 292466 . 003483 5,063 . 687932 
27. Agricultural implements .000012 . 262014 -000003 4,241 .000707 
28. Iron and steel products, n.c.s. .076697 . 333258 . 025560 4,370 5.848970 
29. ‘Fransportation equipment .009410 .277651 .002613 4,296 . 608240 
SO, Jewellery and silverware (Giichuding watch repair) . 000088 . 291139 .000026 3,233 .008042 
$i. Nou-fercous metal products, ies. 009951 244501 002-133 4,102 . 552703 
32. Klectrical apparatus and supplies -O1AS71 .315170 00-4687 3,856 1.215508 
33. Nou-metallic mineral products 089904 . 277286 . 0241929 3,950 6.311139 
34. Products of petroleum: and coal .017990 .065676 .001182 5,386 . 219458 
35. Chemicals and allied products 027051 . 199004 .005503 4,159 1.323155 
36. Miscellaneous manufacturiny industries .001310 .318423 .000427 3,157 - 135255 
37. Non-residential construction .013538 243224 .003293 4,076 . 807900 
38. Transportation, storage, aud trade . 181836 . 430469 . 078275 4,281 18, 284279 
39. Commimuication .001190 .457758 .001918 4,281 . 448026 
WO. Plectric power, gots, and water utilities -O0LHS4 - 218246 001459 4,759 . 306577 
ALL Pitntnee, isuriice, and read estate .015201 - 1638605 . 002.187 3,683 .675265 
AQ. Services tdietiies 010806 LATSAAO .005170 2,114 2.445601 
AS Residential coustraetion 1.000000 -3270-42 -327042 4,342 75 .320589 
.559727 134. 580783 


*Resalting fram the production of a million dollars worth of final output of residential construction. 


Sounere: See Lables (hand UE, Animal wages estimated from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 1945-1960. 
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cents of labour income, of which approximatelv 33 cents (Table II) represents 
on-site labour income and 16 cents off-site labour income.’* Since these esti- 
mates relate to building construction work only and do not include the cost of 
land, ground services, or professional fees, thev underrate the total labour 
income resulting from a housing program. 

To derive estimates which include the secondary effects, the figures for 
residential construction in Table II were added to the Bureau’s technology or 
structural matrix and became a forty-third industry.’ From the amended table 
wederivea 43 X 43 matrix of the form C = [cij] = [I — A]—' where is the 
identity matrix of the forty-third order.!* 

Column 1 of Table IV (Column 48, residential construction, of the inverse 
matrix) shows the value of the total output of each industry, on the average 
and in 1949, from the production of a million dollars’ worth of residential 
construction. For example, the production of a dollar's worth of output of 
residential construction required an output from the wood products industry 
(group 23) of $0.136792, or about 14 cents. 

If, as in Table III, the labour cost ratios for each industry are applied to the 
respective outputs the total wage bill may be obtained. In 1949 the total wage 
bill resulting from a dollar's worth of expenditure on residential construction 
was 56 cents, of which 88 cents was spent on on-site labour and 23 cents on 
off-site labour. 

Assuming that the cost ratios of the residential construction industry were 
similar in 1949 and 1960 we may estimate how many men, on an average, were 
employed in 1960 as a result of spending a million dollars on residential 
construction in that vear. Estimates of the average annual full-time wage in 
each industry during 1960 are shown in Column 4 of Table IV." The estimates 
were divided into the total wage bill of each industry to derive employment in 
physical terms. By aggregating the number of men employed in each industry 
the total number of persons employed in 1960 as a result of a million dollar 
expenditure on residential construction was obtained. As is shown in Column 
5 of Table IV, a million dollar expenditure on residential construction in 1960 
required 75 men for work on the construction sites and generated income to 
employ an additional 59 persons in off-site employment. In other words, a 
million dollar expenditure for residential construction provided work domesti- 
cally for approximately 135 persons for one year. 

Only a crude comparison can be made between these estimates and those of 
O. J. Firestone and the Minister of Public Works. Firestone estimated that in 
1948-49 the construction of an average house of desirable standards required 
1.2 man-years of on-site labour and 1.4 man-years of off-site labour.’* The 
Minister of Public Works told the House of Commons in September, 1961, that 
a new dwelling unit financed under the National Housing Act involved 2% 
man-years of employment on and off site. If it is assumed that the- average 
construction cost of a house was $12,000 in 1960, then according to the 
estimates arrived at in this paper, it required the employment on the average 
of .904 man-years of on-site labour and .701 man-years of off-site labour. 

In addition to the foregoing assumption that no significant change took place 
in the cost ratios between 1949 and 1960, it is assumed that there was no 
significant change in the secondary effects. Secondary effects of residential 
construction will vary depending on the level of employment and income. In 
terms of the volume of employment, the’ secondary effects will be small if 
resources are fully employed, since the immediate effect will be an increase in 
prices. If, on the other hand, there are unemployed resources, additional 
expenditure on residential construction will result in increased employment 
and relatively little rise in prices. 

The results of the calculations in Table IV, when used to generalize about 
total income and employment effects of residential construction, must be 
considered against the background of qualifications outlined above. In applying 
ratios drawn from the experience of 1949 to an estimate for 1960, allowance 
should probably be made for some reduction in the labour content. However, 
since the expansionary forces in the cconomy in 1960 were probably less than 
in 1949, an expenditure on residential construction in 1960 probably produced 
a somewhat larger increase in employment than in 1949. Since the estimates 
of employment in 1960 shown in Table LV are based on the average annual 
earnings, they take into account, at Icast in part, the differences in the economic 
climate in 1949 and 1960. 

The estimates in this paper of the amount of labour income generated by an 
initial expenditure for residential construction have been made within the 
framework of input-output analysis. This assumes that consumer demand 
remains constant; that is, the possible multiplier effect on employment through 
increased consumption by the additionally cmploved workers is entirely 
disregarded. In order to estimate, for the economy as a whole, the total labour 
income generated by an additional expenditure for residential construction the 
multiplier effects would have to be included.” 

Using the specified assumptions and data it appears that one dollar of final 
output of residential construction generates on the average 56 cents of domestic 
labour income. In Table V corresponding figures are preseuted for a dollar's 
worth of final output of non-residential construction, electrical apparatus, and 
textile products. As can be seen from the table, residential construction 


generates more labour income than an equivalent expenditure for any of these. 
Two conclusions emerge. First, a case can be made for using residential 
construction rather than public works projects of a non-residential nature to 
provide more labour income. Second, ceteris paribus, higher tariff protection 
for the electrical apparatus and textile industries which may increase domestic 
output results in significantly less labour income than an equivalent expendi- 
ture for residential construction. Thus residential construction appears to be 
a more effective method of generating total labour income than non-residential 
public works projects or tariff protection to either the electrical apparatus or 
textile products. The same is probably true for tariff protection to other 
industries. 
TABLE V 


Drrect anbd INDIRECT Employment tN TERMS OF DOLLARS ARISING FROM 
A Dottar oF Finat DEMAND FOR THE OuTPuTS OF Various INDUSTRIES, 


1949 
Labour income 
On-site Tat gare Total 
Residential construction 33 23 56 
Non-residential construction 24 .28 .52 
Electrical apparatus 32 13 45 
Textile products (excluding clothing) 31 07 38 


Source: See footnote 14. 


Aside from generating a large proportion of labour income, other factors 
recommend residential construction as an excellent tool for counter-cyclical 
policy. Residential construction can be started quickly and concentrated in 
areas wherc a stimulant to economic activity is required. Moreover, because 
the construction of houses can be completed quickly, investment can be easily 
tapered off if need be. 

The rate ut which residential construction can be expanded will depend 
upon how quickly resources can he transferred to it. During recessionary 
periods many of the resources released from a decline in non-residential 
construction can readily be transferred to residential construction. The same 
amount of resource mobility docs not exist between most other industries. 

However, the speed with which residential construction can be stimulated 
during recessionary periods also depends upon the level of demand. If demand 
for residential construction is high, an increase in the supply of mortgage 
credit or a change in its terms will be all that is needed as a stimulus. If 
instead, the level of demand is low, the liberalization of credit alone may not 
be sufficient to stimulate an increase in residential construction. Under these 
circumstances demand itself may have to be bolstered by lowering down 
payments, by increasing loan values, and by allowing higher debt-service-to- 
income ratios. If this fails to increase the expenditures for residential construc- 
tion, a demand can be created through a slum clearance and subsidy policy. 
A demand created in this way can be concentrated or spread out over as many 
different places as may require a stimulation of employment. 

In almost the entire period since the end of the Second World War the level 
of demand for new houses has been relatively high. This has been the result of 
the small number of houses built during the depression and the war, and of the 
high rate of net family formation. In addition, federal legislation has been 
designed to provide the lower income groups with an effective demand for 
separate housing accommodation. Under the demand conditions which have 
thus existed over most of the post-war period, changes in the availability and 
terms of credit have made residential construction react fairly quickly in a 
counter-cyclical manner. 

If demand is low, increasing residential construction for counter-cyclical 
policy may lead to an over-supply of houses. This suggests the need for long- 
term planning. Residential construction will be successful in stimulating 
employment during recessionary periods only if it is efficiently used during 
inflationary periods. That is to say, the demand for houses must be choked off, 
to some extent, during periods of rapid expansion and stabilized over the long 
run. However, if for counter-cyclical purposes, it is necessary to build more 
houses than are demanded, the effects of over-production may be less serious 
in the housing industry than in other industries whose products are less durable 
and less standardized in the service they provide and for which there is no 
export market. 

The period after 1959 provides an excellent case study of counter-cyclical 
policy when the level of demand for houses is low. Beginning in 1960 the 
growth in demand abated for the frst time since the end of the war. There 
were many reasons for this. (1) Net family formation declined after 1959, 
especially that arising from immigration. (2) The large supply of new housing 
in 1958 and 1959 eased the pressure of market shortages. (3) The subsequent 
improvement in the stock and quality of housing available suspended the 
insistent need of many buyers for new and better housing. (4) The check to 
general inflation which assumed the proportions of a recession halted the 
general upward movement in real income. (5) The greater availability of 
vacant apartments and houses, while not enough to reduce rents or house 
prices, probably induced buyers to take time and move more slowly in making 
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new purchases. (6) The generally high level of interest rates, which required 
some getting used to, made some buyers suspend purchases in the hope of 
making later savings in interest. While the list is not complete, it will help us 
to understand the policy which the government followed after 1959. 

The immediate reaction of the government to the fall-off in the demand was 
to be more cautious in its lending program so as not to provide too much 
speculative leeway for builders, some of whom, under government encourage. 
ment, might have been prompted to expand their activities beyond the ability 
to sell in the restricted market. After October 30, 1959, CMHC did not maka 
direct loans for home-ownership since it had exhausted the funds appropriated 
by Parliament. In April, 1960, it resumed making direct loans, but only to 
home-owners meeting certain income requirements and not to the builders,'" 
In July the government made its annual announcement that after September | 
loans would again be available to builders to stimulate construction during tha 
winter months. However, builders could obtain CMHC loans only if the houses; 
on which the loans were to be made had been sold to a bona fide purchaser 
meeting the income requirements. During the first part of 1960 the governincul 
appears to have anticipated that the inflationary forces of the previous year 
would continue. It was prepared to support the mortgage market only to a 
limited degree, and in such a way as not to spoil the market in the face of tli: 
declining demand. 

By mid-year, if not earlier, it became apparent that the government's fore- 
casts were wrong. The decline in interest rates and the subsequent easing in 
the supply of mortgage money were not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in mortgage approvals. This was due to the abatement of demand 
referred to earlier. As it turned out, a general economic recession was super- 
imposed upon the seasonal decline in economic activity in certain sectors of 
the economy. However, it was not until the end of November that the federal 
government introduced legislation to prop up residential construction by 
stimulating the demand for housing.’ The loan ratio on houses built for 
home-ownership was increased from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the first 
$12,000 of the lending value. The maximum allowable lending value was 
increased from $12,800 to $14,900. The ratio for rental-housing loans was 
increased from 80 per cent to 85 per cent of the lending value. In order to 
reduce the high monthly payments as a result of the high loans, the permissible 
maximum payment period was extended from thirty to thirty-five years for 
home-ownership loans and from twenty-five to thirty years for rental-housing 
loans. 

While the amendments to the National Housing Act outlined above varied 
little from earlier legislation, their immediate intent was different. The earlier 
legislation which reduced down-payments and extended the terms for NHA 
loans was passed to enable more persons in the middle and low-income groups 
to own their own homes. 

In 1960, legislation was introduced not so much to help make houses avail- 
able to these groups as to stimulate demand generally.*° As already stated, if 
counter-cyclical policy designed to stimulate demand fails during a recession 
which is accompanied by a fall in the demand for housing, a demand can 
easily be created by a slum clearance and subsidy policy. Slum clearance or 
urban renewal projects intended to provide more low-rental housing are, in the 
first instance, the responsibility of the local authorities. Therefore, the federal 
government must rely, to a large extent, on the local authorities to react to 
any stimulant along these lines that it may provide. By the end of 1959 almost 
every major city in Canada had carried out an urban renewal study as a first 
step.2! This was encouraged by federal grants of up to 75 per cent of the cost 
of each study. During the 1960 downturn in residential construction, the stage 
was set for the federal government to give the local authorities additional 
incentives to take the next step, the acquiring and clearing of land for the 
construction of low-rental housing. However, the federal government made no 
move in this direction. It did ask parliament to increase (from $25 million to 
$50 million) the statutory limit to which CMHC could make grants to munici- 
palities, but this can hardly be called an incentive for the municipalities. 

The amendments of 1960 to the sections of the National Housing Act 
pertaining to federal-provincial projects were more positive as immediate 
counter-cyclical policy. Previously section 86 of the Act enabled the federal 
government to undertake jointly with the government of any province projects 
for the construction of new housing for rent, but did not make provision for 
the acquisition of suitable existing housing in urban renewal areas, This made 
area-wide rehabilitation difficult; consequently cities waited for severe blight 
to set in before applying for clearance aid.?? The 1960 amendments overcame 
this difficulty by making it possible for the federal government to pay 75 per 
cent of the cost of acquiring and rchabilitating existing houses in arcas 
designated for urban renewal. 

The intent of a new section (Part VII3) of the Act was also counter-cyclical.** 
Under it, CMHC was authorized to make loans to municipalities to assist in 
the construction of sewage treatment projects. Such loans, repayable over a 
maximum period of fifty years, were limitcd to two-thirds of the cost of a 
project.2* Moreover, in order to provide employment as soon as possible, 
municipalities completing projects before March 31, 1962, could qualify for a 


grant of 25 per cent of the amount of the federal loan and the interest thereon. 

Two other provisions were introduced as counter-cyclical measures by the 
amendments of 1960. One was the extension of home improvement Joan 
financing to owners of rental propcerty,?? the other the Wlowance of loans by 
CMHC to universities undertaking the construction of student residences,” 

As the result in large part of the easing of statutory borrowing terms under 
the National Housing Act described above starts of new housing units were 
unusually high in the first few months of 1961. After the initial impact of these 
changes, starts again followed a fairly normal seasonal pattern for the rest of 
the year. Thus “the changes in the act and in the regulations [which] were put 
forward . . . to support demand along a broad front”? proved successful. 

If the federal government had wanted to make residential construction more 
counter-cyclical after the middle of 1960 when the demand for housing was 
falling, it could have taken more positive steps to stimulate demand as well as 
to create a new demand for housing. For example, it could have extended 
NHA financing to cover existing dwellings, permitted home owners to deduct 
mortgage interest from their income tax, made direct grants to local building 
authorities constructing low-rental housing, and lowered mortgage interest 
rates generally. The interest rate on direct loans by CMHC for limited-dividend 
projects was reduced after October 1 by % per cent. However, the government 
was reluctant to support the demand for housing by lowering mortgage 
interest rates generally, because such a move “would reduce the amount of 
private lending under the act, and place a heavier pressure on the federal 
government to meet the increased demand.””* The establishment of a Central 
Mortgage Bank would eliminate any reluctance on the part of the government 
towards a more flexible mortgage interest rate.?® 


1House of Commons Debates (hereafter cited as Debates), Feb. 20, 1959, p. 1243. 

2Ibid., Nov. 22, 1960, p. 96. 

3Ibid., Sept. 18, 1961, p. 8484. 

4CE. O. J. Firestone, Manpower and Material Requirements for a Housing Program in 
Canada (Ottawa, 1946) and CMHC Manpower and Matcrial Components of the Residential 
Building Program, Economic Research Bulletin no. 68, Jan., 1957 (mimco.). 

‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Supplement to the Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and 
Services, Canada, 1949. 

6DBS, Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 19-48. 

7Strictly speaking it is probably not correct to say that there is a residential construction 
industry per se. Rather than classifying it as an industry one might better call it “residential 
construction activity.” 

8DBS, Private and Public Investment in Canada, 1946-19.57. The total figure includes 
expenditures for new buildings and for repair and renewals. 

Supra, n. 5. 

lo[bid. 

1!The data were supplicd by the Dominion Bure: of Statistics. 

12Because of rounding, figures do not add up to total shown in Table Hl. 

W3DBS, Supple:sent to the Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, Canada, 1949, 
Table II. Since we initially derived the figures for the residential sector from the construction 
sector of the Burcau’s Table I, the figures for this sector were revisecl accordingly in the 
Bureau's Table II. 

14The complete inverse table is not reproduced here but will be furnished by the author 
on request. 

15To clerive these estimates the product of the annual average hourly carnings in cach 
industry and the annual average of hours per week worked in the respective industry was 
multiplied by 52. Cf. DBS, Review of Man Hours and Hourly Earnings with Average 
Weckly Wages, 19-45-1960. In the case of industries 2, 38, 39 and 40 where the above 
data was not available annual average weekly wages were used to derive the annual figure. 
Cf. Canada Year Book, 1961, 741. Since no data was available for ir“ try group 3, the 
annual wage was estimated as an average of the rate received in related i tustrics 

160. J. Firestone, Residential Real Estate in Canada (Toronto, 1951, 2 4 i ff. 

NWe have considered it beyond the scope of our study to provide u complete income- 
expenditure flow analysis. To do so, a Keynesian consumption function would have to be 
linked to the open Leonticf model or the moclel would have to be closed. 

18The income limits of applicants for loans were set at $5,000 per year for families of up 
to two children, with an increase of $200 in the limit for each additional child, up to a 
maximum of $5,600 per ycar. In July (effective in September), the income level was raised 
to between $7,000 and $7,600, and in October it was suspended. 

18House of Commons of Canada, Bill C-42, “An Act to Amend the National Housing Act, 
1954.” 

20When he introduced the amendments to the National Housing Act, the Minister of 
Public Works (the Honourable D. J. Walker) said that: “these changes in the act and in 
the regulations are being put forward at this time to support demand along a broad front.” 
Debates, Nov. 22, 1960, 91. 

Only two major cities, Edmonton aad Calgary had not undertaken urban renewal 
studies. Since hoth are relatively now cities, such studies were not necessary. 

"See statement by the Minister, Debates, Nov. 1960, Os If i 

23In the words of the Minister of Public Works “.. . to inculcate in the municipalities the 
desire for immediate action and also as an encouragement to take up soine of the uncm- 
ployed and put them to work.” Ibid. 94. 

24The total aniount of loans that may be made under this part of the Act was limited to 
$100 million. 

2\Vhen ceferring to this new provision, the Minister of Public Works said: “With 
1,500,000 rental units and with the possibility now of obtaining loans for their improvement, 
think of the possibilities for employment thct are prov ided all across the country.” Debates, 
Nov. 22, 1960, p. 93. To provide for the anticipated increase in home improvement loans the 
aggregate amount of loans that the govcrament can guarantee under the Act was increased 
fre; $200 million to $500 million. 

26The loans could be made up to 90 per cent of the cost of a project and were to bear 
the same rate of interest as limbed-dividend loans. They might be made for a period not 
exceeding the uscful life of the project, but in no case for more than fifty years. The total 
amount of loans authorized for this purpose was $50 million. 

27Debates, Nov. 22, 1960, 91. 

28[bid. 

29Cf. H. H. F. Binhammer, “Monetary Implications of the Operations of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation with a proposal for the Establishment of a Central Mortgage 
Bank,” submission to the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, July, 1962. 


32. URBAN BUILDING AND REAL ESTATE FLUCTUATIONS IN CANADA 


K. A. H. Buckley 


Tus study of urban building and real estate activity in Canada is concerned 
primarily with housing. It is part of a broader project stimulated by Silberling’s 
thesis that among the various components of durable capital formation in the 
United States only investment in housing and in transportation have acted as 
prime movers deternining the general level of economic activity. This paper 
falls into two parts, the first dealing with the nature of building and real 
estate cycles in selected cities in Canada,? and the second relating these 
fluctuations to the growth and movement of population. Basic tables and 
brief notes on sources are included in an appendix. 


I. Frucruations 1n Ursan Buipinc 


The top section of Chart 1 is an index of urban building activity in Canada 
from 1866 to 1946. This index reflects four and a half major cycles in the 
eighty years since the Dominion was established. The cycles are similar in 
many respects to those found by American students.* This Canadian index, 
like those used to illustrate the long cycles in American building, is based on 
building permits issued in major cities, and has been adjusted to eliminate 
the influence of changes in the cost of construction.‘ Table I compares upper 
and lower turning points in the index with those reflected in Mr. J. R. Riggle- 
man’s index of deflated values of urban building permits per capita in the 
United States. TABLE I 


Unsan BuiLpINc 


Upper turning points Lower turning points 


Canada United States Canada United States 
1871 1871 1880 1878 
1889 1890 1896 1900 
1912 1909 1918 1918 
1929 1925 1933 1934 


It is evident that the length of the cycles was roughly the same in both 
countries. The most remarkable differences are the four-year lead in the 
Canadian peak of 1912, and the four-year lag in the Canadian peak of 1929. 
' There are numerouslimitations to the usefulness of permnit data as measures 
of construction activity.® Since this study is chiefly concerned with whether 
there have been long wavelike movements in urban residential building, most 
of the limitations of permit data are not serious. However, the inclusion in 
the building index shown in Chart 1 of commercial, industrial, and some 
public buildings, many of which have a very high unit cost, involves the 
possibility that they and not housing may have determined the shape of the 
cycles. To test further the suggestion that urban residential building has 
followed a long cycle, several indexes of building and real estate activity in 
greater Toronto were prepared in which the influence of non-residential 
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Cuart 1. Urban building activity and immigration in Canada. The index of immigrant 
arrivals is a three-year moving average of calendar year totals from Cancda Year Book, 19-42 
153. 


*This paper was read at the annual mecting of the Canadian Political Science Associ- 
ation in Montreal, June 7, 1951. 

I am indebted to the Canadian Social Science Research Council for a pre-doctoral fellow- 
ship in 1948-9 when this study was completed. 
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activity was reduced. These are shown in Chart 2. The basic data were com- 
piled as far as possible for the metropolitan region.6 Two indexes of building 
were developed: an index of the number of new building permits issued 
annually per capita from 1886 to 1946, and an index of the number of dwelling 
permits per capita from 1920 to 1945. Numbers rather than values of permits 
were used in the former index to avoid the distortion introduced by the high 
unit values of commercial and industrial permits. The number of new building 
permits is heavily weighted by housing permits in the years before 1915-20 
when the automobile was not common; later, large numbers of permits were 
issued for small garages. This difficulty was met by compiling a second index 
of dwelling-permits per capita covering the years when garage permits became 
numerous. The two building indexes appear in the centre of Chart 2. The first 
index suffers greatly, in the years from 1885 to 1895 or thereabouts, from 
limitation of the area of the city to which the permit law applied and failure 
to comply with the law within this area.7 Although the index is too low in 
these years, it is good enough for the present purpose. 

At the top of Chart 2 appear annual indexes of real estate activity in 
greater Toronto from 1880, when Toronto was a town of 95,000, to 1948, when 
the population had reached a million. For the period from 1880 to 1894, an 
index of all instruments yegistered is shown. Its movements are dominated 
by the total numbers of deeds (property transfers), mortgugcs, and discharges 
of mortgages registered. Two indexes are shown for the years 1894 to 1948: 
the number of transfers and the number of property mortgages registered 
each ycar.? The series based on numbers were used for the chart because they 
are more likely to be dominated by residential property.!° The annual index of 
the number of subclivision plans registered from 1880 to 1948, which is shown 
at the bottom of the chart, reflects another form of activity that is clearly 
related to the promotion of housing. 

The Toronto building indexes follow a long wavelike pattern similar to 
that displayed in the more comprehensive index of Chart 1. The indexes of 
real estate activity appear to corroborate the suggestion of a long cycle in 
urban residential construction. The long cycle is particularly evident in the 
index of subdivisions. The major turning points in all the series occur within 
a year of one another with the single exception of transfers which reached a 
peak in 1920, two years before mortgages, permits, and dwellings, and three 
years before subdivisions. A comparison of numbers of building permits per 
capita to numbers of new dwelling permits per capita from 1920 to 1945 
confirms the view that the weight of housing dominates the former series even 
in these years when the proportion of housing to total permits is at its lowest. 
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Cuant 2. Building and real estate activity, Greater Toronto. 
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The value series for permits, transfers, and mortgages all show a peak in the 
late twenties. This later peak in the value series is the result of the higher 
levels of commercial and industrial building and real estate activity which 
prevailed in the second half of the decade. Thus an index of the value of 
permits issued in Toronto, adjusted for changes in the cost of construction, 
would show a peak in the late twenties as does the index of Chart 1. 

Further evidence respecting the nature of urban real estate fluctuations in 
Canada is given in tables in the Appendix below. Registrations of deeds, 
transfers, mortgages, and discharges of mortgages for Winnipeg over a period 
of seventy years, and the numbers of permits for new buildings in Montreal 
over the same period also confirm the existence of long fluctuations. 

Numerous factors have a bearing on the demand for urban dwellings. Data 
on vacancy rates, the levels of gross and net rents, costs of construction, amor- 
tization and other terms of mortgage loans, the degree of mortgage solvency, 
the structure of interest rates, the level of income, net.family formation, and 
population growth and movement would be required for a reasonably complete 
analysis. Also, in view of the marked divergence in regional building activity 
evident in the past, it is probable that national aggregates would be too crude 
for the purpose. In the following section only the population factor is con- 
sidered. The growth and geographic movements of the population in some 
of the periods of active building are examined and an attempt is made to 
compare population movements with the fluctuations in building and real 
estate activity. 


IL 


There is no ‘direct relation between cycles in the rate of growth of the 
population and the building cycles reflected in the charts. The long population 
cycles described by M. C. MacLean extend over periods several times longer 
than the fifteen to twenty years of the urban cycles."! In any event, it is incre- 
ments in the population and in numbers of family and non-family households, 
not rates of growth, which should be considered in connection with the de- 
mand for dwellings. These increments may continue to rise long after the 
rates of growth have passed their peak. For example, in Canada the peak 
rate of growth in the nineteenth century occurred from 1831 to 1841, but 
decade increments continued to rise until 1851-61. The decline in the following 
four decades is shown in Table II. 


RELATION OF URBAN ButLDING TO POPULATION 


TABLE II* 
Decape INCREMENTS IN PorpuLaTion, CANADA, 1851-1941 


Decade Increments 
(in thousands) 
1851 to 1861 793 
1861 to 1871 460 
1871 to 1881 636 
1881 to 1891 508 
1891 to 1901 538 
1901 to 1911 1835 
1911 to 1921 1581 
1921 to 1931 1589 
1931 to 1941 1180 


*Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Eighth Census of Canada, 1941, I, 7. 


Accompanying this decline in population growth, there were two long 
cycles in urban building and real estate activity from the mid-sixties to the 
mid-nineties. The first cycle reflected in Chart 1 reached a peak in 1871. 
Activity remained fairly high until 1875, then fell sharply to a trough in 1880. 
The evidence shown is based on Montreal, but, since Montreal was the only 
city exceeding 100,000 in population before 188], its experience should reflect 
adequately whatever developments may be termed “urban” in that period of 
Canada’s history.” From a trough in 18S0, building and real estate activity 
rose continuously through the decade of the eighties, with one or two hesita- 
tions, to a peak in 1889, and then dropped again to a trough in 1896. The city 
of Toronto, which achieved a population of 100,000 shortly after 1881, and the 
city of Hamilton, which reached 49,000 in 1891, were added to the index of 
Chart 1 in this period. The Winnipeg data indicate. that this small city (8,000 
in 1881) experienced a level of real estate activity in the early eighties which 
was not surpassed until well into the next boom which culminated in 1912 
(population reached 140,000 in 1912). 

The second cycle may be examined with profit since its nine-year expansion 
phase falls within two decennial census dates. It will be observed in Table II 
that the increment in the population from 1881 to 1891, the decade when the 
major cities experienced building and real estate booms, was smaller than the 
increments on either side of it; that is, than the increments from 1871 to 1881 
and from 1891 to 1901. Although total population grew more in the seventies 
and nineties than in the eighties, urban building activity was buoyant through- 
out the eighties and declining over a large part of the seventies and nineties. 
Increases in the number of households followed a similar patten over these 
three decades: 152,000, 108,000, and 149,000 in the decades 1871-81, 1881-91, 
and 1891-1901 respectively.1S In this illustration, drawn from the relatively 
simple economy of Canada before 1900, it is easy to see that it is the geographic 
movement and not the growth in total numbers of population which is funda- 
mental to the explanation of urban residential building activity. 


The changing pattern of regional differentials in economic opportunities 
will determine to’a large extent when and where and for how long people 
will move; and vacancy rates, rents, cost of building sites, along with other 
secondary factors, will be more or less determined by the movements of people. 
It is conceivable that total population might be stable, as it was tending to 
become in Canada from 1860 to 1896, while movements from farms and 
villages to cities induced urban building booms; or even that total urban 
population might be stable, while movements from one set of towns and 
cities with declining opportunities to another set with expanding opportunities 
induced an urban investment boom. If the waves of population movement 
are long, the building cycles will be equally long. 

The size and duration of the movement will be determined by the character 
of the factors creating the differential opportunities in the first place. If the 
differentials necessary to overcome non-economic costs of movement must be 
very large, it is reasonable to expect that particular movements once started 
on a large scale would persist over a fairly long period before the initial 
opportunities and the dependent ovportunities cumulatively induced by the 
process of movement itself were finally exhaustec. Superimposed on the major 
waves would be the ripples of minor cycles of varying severity reflecting 
sensitive marginal responses to immediate economic conditions. The major 
turn occurs when the opportunities have been fully exploited. 

An elaboration of this simple thesis cannot be fully tested even in a small 
economy like the Canadian because of lack of information on the scale and 
direction of annual internal migrations. It can always be contended that a rise 
in building activity may induce and, through cumulative interactions, sustain 
population movéments.'® The more reasonable view suggested by Silberling 
that social, political, religious, and economic conditions operated in the’ past. 
to cause intermittent movements out of one region or country into another'* 
does not conflict with the one emphasized here. The direction of movements 
would be influenced by the pattern of economic opportunities. Within Canada 
this pattern has been largely determined by the status of primary resources 
relative to world markets, by government policies, and by wars. 

Some of the major factors creating the opportunities underlying the long 
building fluctuations in Canadian cities may be enumerated: (i) Confedera- 
tion; (ii) tariffs and the C.P.R.; (iii) western expansion; (iv) the First World 
War, new staples, and, again, wheat; (v) the Second World War with its 
aftermath, and new resource developments. The bases of the first two were 
established by political action. The stimulus of the wars was also, in a sense, 
artificial. Economic disruption accompanying the wars afforded special pro- 
tection to many domestic industries. Inflated demands with restricted competi- 
tion led to urban expansion similar to that induced by tariffs. The growth of 
urban centres, which accompanied the expansion of the wheat economy, took 
the form of a building boom which ran from 1896 to a peak in 1912-13. The 
frontier forces underlying this expansion appeared to have exhausted them- 
selves soon after 1909. After a short lag the opportunities in secondary and 
tertiary industries induced by the settlement of the frontier were also exploited 
and recession set in. The more intricate pattern of repercussions from the 
First World War, new staples, and hydro power, from the final short burst of 
extensive activity on the prairie frontier, and, although less important, from 
the growth of the automobile industry and the opening of the Panama Canal 
will not be examined here; but the impact on urban building and real estate 
activity from 1918 to 1980 is apparent in the several charts of this paper.'? 

Favourable conditions in world markets, the stimulation of inter-regional 
trade following Confederation in 1867, the extension of railroads, and especially 
the construction of the Intercolonial Railway from central Canada to the 
Maritimes by the federal government were among the factors that contributed 
to the growth of Montreal from the mid-sixties to the mid-seventies. The 
building boom in Montreal collapsed in 1875, the year before the Intercolonial 
was completed. Timing of this initial cycle cannot be related to data on popula- 
tion movements taken from census records, because the building evcle 
straddled the first Dominion census and had run its course before the second 
census was taken. a 

From 1881 to 1891 the population of Canada increased by a meagre 11.8 
per cent, 6 per cent less than the increase of the previous decade. The net 
addition to the population was 508,429 compared with 635,553 the decade 
before. Estimated immigrant arrivals numbered 903,264 from 1881 to 1891, 
but the immigrant population grew by only 41,000. In the same decade the 
Canadian-born in the United States increased by 264,000. Emigration during 
the eighties apparently exceeded 1,100,000 so that the balance of foreign 
migrations was negative.'® In spite. of this poor showing with respect to 
growth in the country as a whole, the various indexes charted below indicate 
urban building booms of considerable proportions in this decade. Internal 
migrations were a major factor in urban growth. Census records. on farm 
labour indicate that over-all employment of agricultural workers in central and 
eastern Canada was relatively stable from 1881 to 1981. This implies that 
after 1881] eastern farms were unable to absorb the natural increase in farm 
population. It is known that excess farm population will remain on the farms 
if there are no alternative opportunities, and that when cities experience deep 
depression as in the 1930’s there may even be a reverse movement from cities 
to farms.!® However, in the eighties alternatives were open on frontiers and 
in cities, chiefly in the United States. M. C. MacLean’s analysis of net changes 
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in population by counties provides a basis for appraising the scale and direction 
of the internal movements of population.” 

There was an absolute decline of 2,916 people from 1881 to 1891 in 120 of 
the 154 counties in eastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes). 
These counties, which held 75 per cent of the total population in 1881, could 
not hold their native increase let alone absorb immigrant workers.” The re- 
maining 84 counties made an absolute gain of 829869 people. Most of this 
growth occurred in cities. Urban centres in the 34 counties gained 300,416, 
with over 200,000 of the gain concentrated in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
and Ottawa and their suburbs.?? Western population, which had been 168,165 
in 1881, more than doubled with an increment of 181,481. Some of this increase 
occurred in Winnipeg and other.small incorporated centres but most of it 
represented growth in farm population. 

Assuming an average native increase of 14 per cent, it appears that about 
one-half of the net movement away from declining agricultural counties in 
eastern Canada went to other parts of Canada, either to eastern cities or 
western homesteads; and the other half went to the United States, as did 
virtually all the immigrants who came into the country after 1881. The move- 
ment into eastern cities accounts for the building and real estate booms in 
Toronto, Montreal, and Hamilton during the decade. With alternatives in 
American cities (which experienced building booms in the same decade) and 
on the western frontier, the movement into the Canadian cities must have been 
a response to opportunities available there. The introduction in 1879 of a 
protective tariff designed to industrialize the country was a major factor 
creating urban opportunities in Canada during the eighties. The domestic 
market was not large, nor was it growing very rapidly; but the tariff estab- 
lished a portion of this market as an exclusive, profitable opportunity for 
domestic producers. Government railway policy also contributed to the boom. 
Construction of the C.P.R. induced a land boom in Winnipeg that rose to 
quite spectacular heights only to collapse in 1882 after the railway reached the 
city. It has been said that the price per foot of business frontage on the main 
street at one point in this ill-founded, speculative boom exceeded the price 
of the best property in the city of Chicago.*? Speculative building and real 
estate development were also greatly overdone in Montreal and Toronto at 
the peak of the tariff and railway boom. The subsequent reaction was severe. 
According to an editorial in the Toronto Globe of November 2, 1891, “The 
city . . . is reaping the results of seed sown in several years past. The specula- 
tion which caused an abnormal rise in values, which made real estate dealers 
wealthy by the score, which extended streets into the country and illuminated 
cow pastures with electric lights, was bound to bring reaction.”** 

Montreal, directly linked with the West by rail, was the only eastern city 
to experience much growth in the nineties. “The six cities, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Quebec, London, Halifax and St. John gained only 46,181 or 11.5 per cent, 
that is, almost certainly did not hold all their native increase, while in 1881-91, 
the same cities gained 34.7 per cent.”“° For the first time the West gained 
more population (295.871) than the East (242,205). According to MacLean, 
the growth came largely after 1896. “The rate of increase of the population 
of Canada must have reached alinost a vanishing point sometime between 
1891 and 1896.”“¢ 

The nest urban building boom was much less a product of political action 
than the boom that collapsed at the end of the cighties: the more general and 
resilient urban developments from 1896 to 1912 were induced by the expansion 
of the wheat economy. However, goverriment policies did play an important 
part in the creation of opportunities since tariff and transport policies assured 
the integration of industrial plants and commercial and financial organizations 
in eastern Canada with the expancling export region in the West. 

Population increased by 1,835,380 from 1901 to 1911, the largest decade 
increment in the history of the country. The expansion of the West during the 
decade was evident in the fact that 1,090,560 of the increase occurred in the 
western territories. More than half of this increase, about 579,000, came in 
western urban centres. In Manitoba and British Columbia the urban increase 
exceeded the rural increase, while in Saskatchewan and Alberta it was about 
half as great as the growth in rural population. In the rest of the country the 
net gain in population was entirely urban; a slight increase in the rural popu- 
lation of Quebec was more than offset by absolute declines in rural population 
in the other provinces. Thus the opening of the West was accompanied by a 
total gain of 1,256,645 in urban population and 574,578 in rural population. 
The ten largest cities alone, not including their suburbs, gained 650,000 from 
1901 to 1911.7 Population in sixty-six rural counties in eastern Canada de- 
clined absolutely and another fifty-five gained less than their expected native 
increase. Besides the growth of cities in the East, one other development 
worthy of remark was evident in this decade: new frontier settlements in the 
Canadian Shield accounted for eighty thousand of the growth outside the 
West. Thus migrations moved along three distinct channels: the basic move- 
ment into the western farm frontier; the larger, dependent movements into 
cities in both the West and the East; and the smaller movements into the 
forest and mining frontiers in the Canadian Shield and in British Columbia. 
The migrants were drawn largely from abroad and from the declining counties 
in eastern Canada.”* 

The increments in the population became successively smaller in the 
following three decades (see Table IT); but the trend to urban centres con- 
tinued. Farm population in the West continued to grow; and, although less 


spectacularly, so did the forest and mining settlements. However, the bulk of 
the growth was concentrated in cities. Comment on the building expansion 
that accompanied this growth would carry us beyond the scope of this paper. 


See N. J. Silberling, Dynamics of Business (New York, 1943), chaps. 9 and 10. 

‘It should be noted that use of the term “cycle” does not imply belief in an inevitable 
periodic process of construction, but only the absence of stability at any level. Timing and 
amplitude of each cycle will-vary with the character of the economic opportunities that 
induced it. In the absence of urban opportunities, as, for example, in the Maritimes from 
1920 to 1940, there will be no cycle and the concomitant stagnation in urban residential 
building and real estate activity could persist indefinitely. 

4]. R. Riggleman, “Building Cycles in the United States, 1875-1932,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 1933, 179; C. D. Long, Building Cycles and the T. 
of Investment (Princeton, N.J., 1940); W. H. Newman, “The Building Industry and Busi- 
ness Cycles,” Journal of Business Studies, 1935; Homer Hoyt, One Hundred Years of Land 


Values in Chicago (Chicago, 1983); G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, World Prices and 


the Building Industry (New York, 1937). 

_ ‘After 1885 the index, is based on values of permits issued in major cities, adjusted far 
changes in the cost of construction. Before 1886 the index is based on numbers of permits 
for new buildings in Montreal. The index is described in section A of the Appendix below. 

SQver the years there have been changes in most cities in the types of building for 
which permits were required, the area within which the law applied. and the enforcement 
ot the law. It is known that some builders understate the anticipated cost in the hope of 
getting a lower tay assessment. while others, speculative builders for example, may over- 
state the cost to dupe prospective buyers. The completion of the structures will lag behind 
the issue of the permits three or four months for modest dwellings «incl up to several years 
for large projects like hotels and office buildings. Also the pernuts are not always used and 
the lapse rate varies over the building evele. Most types of prblic building and engineering 
construction are not fully covered by permits and rural construction is not coverci? at all 

*Cf. section B in the Appendix below. 

"Before the mid-nineties frequent complaints about these shortcomings in the permit 
law appeared in early issues of Canadian Architect and Builder (vault records, Hugh C. 
MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto). 

"The predominance of transfers, mortgages, and discharges of mortgages in total registra- 
tions may be seen in the table of Toronto and York registrations in the Appendix below. 

"The number of mortgages discharged followed a similar pattern; the only differences 
being a lag in the peak during the twenties (1925) and a smaller amplitude in the cycles. 

The records gave values until] 1924. Thereafter values were calculable for the Toronto 
region from tax records. The present writer compiled value series for the period 1895 to 
1924 and secured the'values for later years from a study undertaken for Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation by H. L. Buckley. Cf. Appendix, section B. 

UM. C. MacLean, Analysis of the Stages in the Growth of Population in Canada (Ottawa, 


1935). 
In 1871 less than 20 per cent of the population lived in inccrporucd vilkuser, towns, 
and cities. It was not yet clearly established that Toronto and avt some oltier of the several 


large towns on the north shore of Lake Ontario would become the metropolitan centre of 
Ontario. Hamilton did not enter its period of rapid growth until after the protective tariff vas 
introduced, in 1879. The population of Quebec, the sicond city in 1871, was relatively 
stable for the thirty years following Confederation. 

*Persons:-per household were applied to total population to calculate households at each 
census date: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Eighth’ Census of Canada, 1941, V, 2 and I, 5. 

“Jerome establishes conclusively, it seems to the wnter, that before the restrictions on 
international: migrations became severe movements cf population into and out of the 
United States in the short run were induced by short-period industrial fluctuations. Cf. 
H. Jerome, Migration and Business Cycles (New York, 1926). 


‘This notion is accepted by C. D. Long. After a most detailed examination of building 
permit cycles in the United States, Long is left for explanation of the long cycles with 
“the psychological feeling on the part of business mien concerning the life of assets in a 
‘progressive husiness.’ In a new country such as the United States ‘psychological life’ would 
be shorter and replacements would recover sooner. than would be true in old and mature 
countrics. This may account for shorter building cycles in this country than in Europe.” Cf. 
Leng, Building Cycles, 16°. 

"Dynamics of Business. 176. 178, 187-9, 227. 

“There are some parallels between the present resiclential building boom «and that of 
the twentics. The impacts of war and new resource developments appear in hothe and the 
suburban spread of larger cities reflecting changes in tastes and technicucs continues. But 
there are new factors operating in our export market and also greater sovernment participa- 
tion in the provision of housing. Most important is the nced for honsing that accumulated 
during the thirties. and during the war among the urban population. Also thcre has been 
a large movement from farms of the redundant fann labour force held back by a decade 
of depression. Another substantial farin movement is that of commercial grain farmers into 
urban residence. 

“Two population studies were used: M. C. MacLean, Analysis ‘of the Stages in the 
Growth of Population in Canada, and The Growth of Canadian Population (Ottawa, 1949). 

*The remarkably high level of concealed unemployment on Canadian farms in the 
thirties was not fully recognized until the war was well underway. In spite of the move- 
ment of thousands of the agricultural population into the armed services and industrial 
employment, physical agricultural output was expanded to record levels. 

”M. C. MacLean, Analysis of the Stages in the Growth of Population in Canada, 14-48. 

"Some showed large declines; none increased by as much as 14 per cent, the minimum 
rate of expected native increase according to MacLean. 

"174,542 in the four cities proper. 

="The excitement [in Winnipeg] during the fall of 1881 amongst real estate owners was 
intense. Nothing to equal it had ever before occurred on Canadian or British soil. Thousands 
of dollars were made in a few minutes. Vast fortunes were secured in a day. . . . Real estate 
agents became as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. . . . In the evening after the 
stores and other places of business are closed, the hotels and real-estate auction rooms are 
the centres around which the great mass of the people cnngregate. The cxcitement then 
is even more intense than during the day—and many of the largest transactions take place.” 
From Macoun's History of the North West. written in 1852 and quoted in Bunk of Nova 
Scotia. Monthly Review, Nov., 1937. 

“In the same paper for October 31, 1891: “There are certain facts in connection with 
real estate matters in this city with regard to whick there is no difference of opinion. That 
there has heen over-speculation can be casily ascertained by reference to the Court of 
Revision. and the related experience of too sanguine speculators.” In a later editorial appears 
evidence not only of excessive subdividing and land speculation but of excessive building as 
well: “[the number] of unoccupied houses proves that the building trade has been overdone 
and that, in order to facilitate a too rapid increase in the value of their land, owners and 
specniators have been putting up houses on it to an extent which now threatens many 
reople with disaster.” 

Sache Analysis of the Stages tn the Growth of Population in Canada, 82. 

“Ibid. 33. 

™R. H. Coats, Cost of Living Report, II (Ottawa, 1915), 956. 

"There may well have been a series of shifts: eastern farmers going into eastern cities 
may have been replaced by foreign immigrants; farm population in rural counties in the 
neighbourhood of cities may have absorbed labour and so on. However, whatever the 
immediate background of individual movements, the cities and towns grew rapidly. 
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33. GENERAL FORCES OPERATING IN THE HOUSING AND 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION MARKETS 
L. B. Smith 


In any discussion concerning the quality of a nation’s living accommodations 
and the provision of housing facilities, the first point that must be made is that 
shelter space is not a homogeneous commodity, and that the market for this 
space is not a single market in a classical sense but a series of overlapping sub- 
markets diflerentiated by location, type of dwelling, type of tenure, age, and qual- 
ity.' Because each of these submarkets responds somewhat differently to varying 
economic conditions and because the behaviour of the participants in these 
submarkets often diflers considerably, it is desirable toavoid sweeping generaliza- 
tions and to distinguish between submarkets whenever possible. The most vital 
distinction that should be made is between private and public housing—that 
is, housing controlled by the private sector and that controlled directly or in- 
directly by government. Because public housing arises, or in my opinion should 
arise, as a residual remedying deficiencies in the accommodations provided by 
the private sector, this study is confined to a discussion of how the private 
sector operates. 


Within this area numerous subclassifications are possible: 

—single unit vs. multiple unit dwellings 

—-owner-occupancy vs. rental dwellings 

---conventional vs. National Housing Act (NHA) financed dwellings 
—newly constructed vs. older dwellings 

—suburban vs. core dwellings. 


Because of similarities and interrelationships between these classifications and 
because our objective is ultimately to explain new construction, however, we will 
abstract from these distinctions whenever possible, introducing them only when 
behaviour or responses clearly differ between sectors. 


A. A GENERAL MODEL 
1) The General Framework 


The housing market and each of its basic private subsectors may best be described 
as operating in a typical stock-flow manner. At any given time a housing stock 
(in total and for each subsector) exists and this stock together with the demand 
for this stack of housing accommodation (in total and for cach subsector) 
determines the price(s), rent(s), and vacancy ratio(s) in the market(s). The(se) 
price(s), rent(s) and vacancy ratio(s), subject to what is set out below, are then 
compared with construction, land and financing costs (and in the case of multiple 
dwellings, operating costs) to determine the volume of residential construction 
that can profitably be undertaken. 

If the housing market were a quickly adjusting market, there would be some 
equilibrium level of vacancies, say 3%-—which would be a consequence of 
household mobility (that percentage that would enable people to change their 
accommodations without undue difficulty) — and whenever the vacancy factor 
deviated from this equilibrium, prices would adjust; upward if vacancies were 
lower, downward if vacancies were higher, until this equilibrium were restored. 
The housing market is not perfect, however, and consequently prices, rents, and 
vacancy levels can deviate from their equilibrium for considerable periods of 
time. These imperfections arise because of the adjustment lags on both the de- 
mand and supply sides. 

On the demand side, consumer reaction is slow because of the enormity of 
the housing decision (a house purchase being the largest expenditure most 
families ever make), fixed tenancies, transaction costs (in time, commissions, and 
possibly inappropriate furnishings), and inertia. On the supply side, the market 
is slow to adjust because of the time lags involved in altering or formulating 
construction plans (often subdivision or rezoning is required before construc- 
tion can even begin), and because new construction only adds 2 to 2.5% annually 
to the housing stock. Consequently, decisions concerning the profitability of new 
construction are based not directly upon existing prices, rents, and vacancies 
but rather upon projected equilibrium prices, rents, and vacanciés, where current 
prices, rents, and vacancies serve to indicate future equilibrium levels. 

The volume of construction that is undertaken in any period depends not 
only upon the volume that can profitably be undertaken, but also upon the 
availability of mortgage credit. In a perfectly adjusting capital market this 
availability constraint would not arise because the interest rate would immediately 
adjust upward whenever the effective demand for funds exceeded the supply at a 
given rate. Just as the housing market itself is not a perfect, fast adjusting 
market, however, neither is the mortgage market—the financial market which 
supplies most of the finance for new construction.? Because of the ‘‘one-of-a- 
kind” nature of mortgage transactions, the importance of customer goodwill, 
the prevalence of the forward commitment loan procedure, rigidities formerly 
imposed by an administered NHA mortgage rate, and the absence of a truly 
functioning secondary market, the mortgage rate has tended to adjust more 


slowly and have a smaller amplitude than other capital market rates, as Figure 2 
indicates.* Consequently when capital markets tighten, bond yields tend to rise 
earlier, more rapidly, and further than mortgage yields, increasing the relative 
attractiveness of bond investment vis-a-vis mortgage investment. Because bonds 
provide the main alternative investment opportunity to mortgages, an increase 
in the relative attractiveness of bond investment induces financial institutions to 
curtail their mortgage lending activity and ration mortgage credit (assuming the 
smaller and lagged mortgage rate adjustment response is insufficient to equili- 
brate the mortgage market) by altering the loan to value ratio, altering the amor- 
tization period, altering the term to maturity of the mortgage, arbitrarily refusing 
certain forms or qualities of loans, or, in the case of revenue producing proper- 
ties, seeking some or larger participation in the project. By such non-price credit 
rationing, the market is equilibrated and the availability of funds exerts a con- 
straining influence upon the residential construction market. 


2) Variations Between Responses in the Single and Multiple 
Dwelling Sectors 


Because the single and multiple dwelling sectors are influenced by different in- 
stitutional considerations and because the participants often behave differently 
in each sector, as indicated in Table 5 by the different cyclical and secular pat- 
terns in single and multiple dwelling housing starts and rents and prices, a sepa- 
rate brief description of each of these dwelling sectors is presented below. 


(i) MULTIPLE DWELLINGS 


The greater the final or user demand for rental accommodations relative to their 


supply, the higher will be the rents and the lower the vacancy rates for these 
accommodations and, hence, the greater the likelihood that new construction 


projects will be profitable. Because developers plan cither to sell their buildings 
once they are completed and rented, or to retain them for long-term investments, 
the profitability of a project depends upon the relationship between its expected 
selling price and its total cost (including losses incurred during the initial renting 
period). or upon the developer's expected yield on invested capital. Because the 
price of real estate, just as other loug-term investments. depends upon its yield, 
the desirability of a project from vither the “sale” or “yield” viewpoint ulti- 
mately depends upon the expected return on invested capital. This return will be 
higher, 

i) the higher the rents, 

ii) the lower the vacancy rate (both in cquilibrium and during the initial 

rental period), 


iii) the lower the construction, development, and land costs, 

iv) the lower the operating cost—including realty taxes, 

v) the lower the mortgage interest rate, and 

vi) the more favourable the non-price borrowing terms—such as the amortiza- 
tion period, loan to value ratio,> prepayment privileges, and so on. 


In addition to these variables affecting return, the size of the mortgage loan 
plays an overriding role in determining whether construction can proceed or 
not because of the highly levered nature of construction. If, for example, mort- 
gage lenders were to reduce the mortgage loan on a given project from 80% of 
total cost to 70% of cost, the equity required for the project would increase by 
50%, which could place the project beyond the financial capability of the devel- 
oping company.‘ 

(ii) SINGLE DWELLINGS 

Single family dwellings are built both om a pre-sold custom basis (we can include 
owner-builders in this category) and on a speculative basis by merchant builders 
(developers). The mechanism operating for the construction of custom-built 
homes is more direct than for speculatively built homes so our discussion begins 
with this category. 

In the case of custom-built homes, when the demand for single family 
dwellings increases there will be an increase in the volume of construction. The 
basic forces influencing this demand will be the cost of construction and land 
(since most construction is on a cost plus basis in this market), family incomes— 
permanent income appears more appropriate than current income in this connec- 
tion—and the cost and availability of mortgage credit. Mortgage credit influences 
the volume of single dwelling construction somewhat differently than it does the 
volume of multiple construction, because the demanders of single dwelling ac- 
commodations usually purchase their homes rather than rent them. Since the 
purchaser of a home assumes the responsibility for the mortgage on the house, 
the demand for single family dwellings depends not only upon the nominal 
selling price or cost but also upon the terms and conditions of the mortgage. The 
impact of mortgage finance on demand will be discussed in more detail below. 
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Figure 2) SELECTED INTEREST RATES, MONTHLY SERIES, 1951-1969 


Conventional Mortgage Rate NHA Mortgage Rate 


Long-term Government 
Bond Average 
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e Daa refer to to NHA maximum up to September 1967, and io NHA market rate for homeownership thereafier. 


Table 5 SINGLE AND MULTIPLE UNIT DWELLING STARTS, AND 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN HOUSING PRICES AND RENTS, 1951-1968 
Percentage change in 

Housing Starts Multiple Starts New NHA Hones Existing 

(in thousands) as a percentage Average cost adjusted New NHA (MLS) House 
Year Singles Multiples of total starts Monthly Rents for size House Prices Prices 
1951 53.0 15.6 22.7 12.1 10.9 NA NA 
1952 60.7 21.5 26.2 8.7 4.3 VA NA 
1953 70.8 51.6 42.2 7.2 1.0 3.1 NA 
1954 78.6 34.9 30.7 9.9 4.3 6.8 NA 
1955 99.0 39.3 28.4 3.0 2.7 71 NA 
1956 90.6 36.7 28.8 6.1 5.3 10.7 3.5 
1957 83.0 39.3 32.1 4.4 3.7 71.9 8.1 
1958 104.5 60.1 36.5 7.1 2.9 —.9 5.0 
1959 92.9 48.4 34.3 9 1.7 1.7 3.3. 
1960 67.2 41.7 38.3 3.4 -1.9 —-1.0 1.4 
1961 76.4 49.2 39,2 2.1 5 7 —2.6 
1962 74.4 55.5 42.7 3.7 3 2.2 3.3 
1963 77.2 71.4 48.0 2.3 a2: 2.8 -3.1 
1964 77.1 88.6 53.5 4.1 3.6 4.0 8.2 
1965 75.4 91.2 54.7 5.2 4.4 4.5 8.5 
1966 70.6 63.9 44.2 5.9 7.9 8.6 9.5 
1967 72.5 91.6 55.8 77 4.0 8.1 9.9 
1968 75.3 121.6 61.8 3.8 5.2 4.2 11.0 


Sources: Columns 1, 2, 5, and 6 from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 1968, pp. 7, 59, and 61. 
Column 4 calculated from worksheets at Dominion Bureau of Statistics based on Labour Force Survey results. 
Column 7 calculated from statistics published by Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards, The Canadian Realtor. Toronto. 


For now, suffice it to say that higher borrowing costs and shorter amortization 
periods increase monthly carrying costs, often putting the type of housing de- 
sired by a family out of their financial reach; while a lower loan to value ratio 
increases the downpayment required for a family to purchase its own home. 

In the case of speculatively built homes, the market mechanism is more 
closely akin to rental construction. When the demand for owner-occupancy 
dwelling accommodation increases, the price of single family dwellings increases 
relative to construction costs, and the speed at which homes are sold increases, 
generating an increase in the volume of new construction by merchant builders. 
The cost and availability of mortgage credit are also very important in this sector 
because of the degree to which they affect monthly carrying costs and downpay- 
ment requirements for the purchaser. Despite the fact that these variables act 
upon the purchaser, however, the developer responds to them in anticipation of 
the influence these changes will have upon his ability to market his homes; 
therefore, much of the response to varying credit conditions in this market 
is a derived response based upon developer assessment of how these variations 
will influence the ultimate demand for dwellings. 

From this discussion it is clear that the volume of residential construction is 
significantly influenced by the basic factors underlying the final demand for 
dwelling accommodations, and the cost and availability of mortgage credit. 


B. FACTORS AFFECTING HOUSING DEMAND 


The basic forces underlying the demand for housing accommodations are es- 
sentially the same as for other goods—population, income, prices, the cost and 
availability of credit, and consumer preferences—with the demographic and 
income variables being most important in the long run. In the short run, popu- 
lation growth may be accommodated in a relatively fixed housing inventory by 
varying the intensity of occupancy, but in the long run, especially under condi- 
tions of rising real incomes, demographic forces have been the strategic factors 
in determining the level of housing demand and residential construction.’ 


1) Demographic Forces 


Demographic forces are not confined to population or family growth, but in- 
clude such variables as age composition, family size, and the number of first and 
second child births, which also play important roles in housing demand. Net 
family formation, net immigration, and net non-family household formation 
(primarily young single persons who move out of their parent’s home to live in 
separate dwellings, and middle-aged and elderly widows, widowers, bachelors, 
spinsters, and divorcees) tend to generate demand for rental accommodations, 
while families experiencing first and second child births and families whose head 
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is moving into the 25-35 age range often shift their demand from rental to owner- 
occupancy accommodations. 

Some tentative quantitative support for these latter figures comes from the 
characteristics of NHA new home borrowers, approximately 70 to 75% of whom 
shifted their type of tenure from tenant to owner. Of these borrowers in 1968, 
52.5% of the borrowers were between 25 and 34 years of age, and 70% were 
between 25 and 39. Just under 10% were younger than 25, and just under 
another 10% were between 40 and 44. In the same year, 21.6% had one child, 
25.5% had two children, 27.1% had more than two children, and 25.8% had no 
children. In 1966, 41.1% had one child, 17.7% had two children, and 20.7% 
no children.* In most econometric work, however, littlesuccess hasbeen achieved 
in entering these demographic variables in anything but the crudest of forms— 
using population or families as deflators,® for example. 

Recently, completing the life cycle pattern, there has been a tendency for 
families to move back to rental from owner-occupancy accommodations fol- 
lowing the children’s departure from the family home. 

In assessing the relative strengths of these various demographic forces for the 
future, it is interesting to note that between 1951 and 1966, the number of 
dou bled families in Canada (the number of families without the use of a dwell- 
ing unit of their own) declined by approximately 140,000 families (from 9.8% 
to 4.0% of all families), while the number of non-family households (60% 
of which consist of individuals over 55 years of age) rose by over 382,000. Since 
the number of family households in Canada rose by approximately 1,230,000 
families between 1951 and 1966, undoubling and net non-family household 
formation accounted for 30% of the realized increases in housing demand.'® 
Consequently, we can anticipate reduced demand pressures from some of these 
forces in the future, since they are very much one-shot adjustments. 


2) Income 


Variations in incomes also have a substantial impact upon the demand for 
housing accommodation by influencing the quality of accommodation desired, 
and the number of families or persons who feel they can afford their own dwell- 
ing. Rising incomes stimulate demand for single family dwellings by enabling 
families to afford the monthly carrying costs and downpayments required for 
homeownership. Rising incomes also generate a net increase in the demand 
for rental accommodations, despite the fact that they enable some families to 
shift their demand fromrental to owner-occupancy dwellings, by improving the 
quality of dwelling people desire, and by facilitating net family undoubling, net 
family formation, and net non-family household formation. 

Considerable controversy exists over the magnitude of the stock elasticities 
of demand for dwelling accommodations, with estimates varying from a high of 
approximately 1.5 to 2.0 by Reid,"! to approximately 1.0 by Muth,'? and below 
one, 0.5 to 0.8 by Lee,’? Morton,'* Winnick,'* Oksanen,'*® and Uhler.'? Without 
going into detail, it seems to me that the evidence supports the below one esti- 
mates, since Reid ignored mortgage credit factors and used au averaging process 
which tends to “‘wash out”’ many relevant differences in housing components that 
should be explained by variables other than permanent income; and Muth 
failed to incorporate an adequate measure of interest cost and loan-to-value 
ratios in his work, causing an upward bias in the income coefficient.'* Estimates 
for Canada by Oksanen,’? and by Lee ?° using Oksanen’s data but with a different 
definition of permanent income, yielded elasticities with respect to permanent 
income of 0.50 to 0.696 respectively, while I obtained estimates in the vicinity 
of 0.50 in work done for this study.?! This result, which is discussed in Part III, 
is probably downward biased. The statistical results, however, clearly indicate 
that the proportion of permanent income (and current income) spent on housing 
decreases as permanent income rises, with the bulk of United States and Cana- 
dian studies indicating permanent income clasticities in the range of 0.50 to 0.80. 


3) Prices and Rents 


Prices and rents affect housing demand in the same manner as they affect other 
goods, rising prices of single family homes reducing demand in favour of rental 
accommodations and non-shelter commodities, rising rents reducing demand in 
favour of single family homes and non-shelter commodities, except that the 
issue is often clouded because of the multi-dimensions of housing prices. What 
is most relevant to most home purchasers who purchase houses with mortgage 
credit is not the nominal price of the home, but the monthly carrying costs and 
cash requirement for a downpayment.” To the extent that variations in nominal 
price alter monthly carrying costs and immediate cash requirements, these 
variations substantially alter the housing decision. They may be more than offset 
by varying financial arrangements, however, so that rising nominal housing 
prices and rising housing demand may co-exist, if financing terms are being 
liberalized. Consequently, econometric analysis that does not properly specify 
credit variables will completely mis-specify the impact of housing prices. More- 
over, since vendors of existing homes very often ‘ttake back” a mortgage to 
facilitate the sale of their homes, and terms associated with this type of secondary 
finance only loosely vary with primary financing terms, the data underlying 
econometric work are very likely to be useless so far as they relate to the existing 
housing market. The data for new house purchases are better, but here too 
problems exist. One problem, which is partially conceptual, is that new homes 
carry mortgages arranged by the builder prior to commencing construction. 
If mortgage rates increase during the construction period these previously 


financed homes are available with financing below that which everyone expects 
will be available in the future. Consequently, demand is shifted from the future 
to the present and housing prices rise as a result of the financing attached to the 
house (that is, the increase in housing prices is really the consequence of capi- 
talizing a low-interest mortgage), creating a simultaneity problem for empirical 
work. This problem also arises on existing homes if part of the purchase price 
includes assuming an existing mortgage. In periods of rising interest rates, there 
will be inflationary pressure on housing prices as a consequence of capitalizing 
a low-interest mortgage. 

In view of the above discussion it is not surprising that little unanimity has 
been reached concerning price elasticities.» In the United States, Duesenberry 
and Kistin? in an early cross-section study found a price elasticity for housing of 
-—-0.08, which was insignificant; Muth?’ over time obtained estimates of approxi- 
mately -—1.0 using the Boeckh index of construction costs as a measure of prices 
and —1.5 using the rent component of the Bureau of Labour Statistics con- 
sumer price index; Lee?® obtained a price elasticity of approximately —1.48; 
while Reid?’ obtained price elasticities ranging from —0.96 to —2.45, with 
most specifications yielding around —1.5. In Canada, Oksanen found housing 
prices to be insignificant over time with the wrong sign in one study,?* and to 
have an elasticity of around ---0.30 in another study?® when specified in relative 
terms as the National Accounts implicit deflator for investment in new resi- 
dential construction (his measure of housing prices) deflated by the implicit 
deflator for personal expenditures on consumer goods and services. Chung?® 
estimated the ‘price elasticity over time to be approximately —1.0. In my work 
for this study I obtained an elasticity of relative prices (a housing price index 
-—defined in Part I — deflated by the implicit private gross national expenditure 
deflator) of approximately —.25. 

In view of the divergence of these estimates and the specification problems 
involved, it is hard to reach a consensus, although intuitively I feel the pure (as 
compared to relative) price elasticity should be around —1.0. 


4) Credit Variables 


The effect of credit variables on the user demand for housing occurs pre- 
dominantly in the singlc family sector since variations in credit terms only 
indirectly affiect the demand for rental accommodation—by shifting demand 
from owner to rental accommodation when the credit terms for single family 
homes are too onerous, and by reducing multiple dwelling construction which 
ultimately leads to higher rents (thereby ameliorating the shift of demand into 
rental accommodations and reducing rental demand). In the case of the demand 
for owner-occupancy dwellings credit variables have a strong influence because 
most families arc quite sensitive to the downpayment and monthly payment 
requirements associated with a home purchase.*' Larger downpayment require- 
ments increase the minimum liquid savings that families require to enter the 
housing market and reduce the housing expenditure that a given downpay- 
ment would support, while larger monthly payments severely limit the number 
of households able to carry these payments out of current income. An indica- 
tion of the impact of these variables can be seen from the Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance, ‘Consumer Survey”, which indicates that 15% of the 
families who purchased homes with mortgage credit during the 1957-1962 period 
would either have purchased no home (9%), or a cheaper home (6%) if down- 
payment requirements had been 10% higher, and that 32-40% would have 
purchased no home (20-25%) or a cheaper home (12-15%) if monthly payments 
had been 10% higher.?? 

The downpayment required for a home purchase depends upon the price 
of the home, and the proportion of that price (loan-to-value ratio) that the 
mortgage covers. The amount of the monthly payment required depends upon 
the price of the home, the loan-to-value ratio, the mortgage interest rate, and 
the amortization period (the number of years required for the mortgage to be 
fully repaid. out of monthly payments). Apart from reducing monthly payments 
by reducing the price or loan-to-value ratio (the latter on balance, curtailing 
demand by raising the required downpayment), the monthly mortgage pay- 
ments may be reduced by lowering the interest rate and thereby the interest 
portion of each payment, or by lengthening the repayment term which spreads 
the capital repayments over longer periods, and thereby reduces the principal 
portion of each payment. 

Changes in downpayment requirements (loan-to-value ratios) may have a 
very great effect upon the demand for homes since more families are brought 
into the market and those already present are able to increase their expenditures 
when personal liquid savings requirements are reduced. This is especially true 
as the loan-to-value ratio approaches 100%, since the purchasing power of a 
given downpayment is doubled every time the downpayment requirement is 
halved; that is, if the loan-to-value ratio increases from 50 to 75%, 60 to 80%, 80 
to 90%, or 90 to 95%, then the purchasing power of a given downpayment 
doubles, and the impact of a 5% increase in the loan-to-value ratio on pur- 
chasing power and size of mortgage obtainable increases. However, while equal 
successive reductions have a larger impact on purchasing power of a given 
downpayment, they may have a smaller impact on increasing demand for 
residential houses, since downpayment requirements lose much of their effective- 
ness as a limitation upon the price which a purchaser can offer or as a barrier to 
entry into the housing market as the loan-to-value ratio increases, especially 
when it exceeds 80 to 90%. 
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An intuitive feel of the impact of monthly mortgage payments on housing 
demand may be gained from the following exercise. Consider a typical new NHA 
financed home in Canada in 1968. According to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 1968, Table 66, such a house cost 
$20,270, had a $4,547 downpayment, and had monthly mortgage payments of 
$127.55 and monthly tax payments of $30.97. Adjusting these figures somewhat 
for exposition purposes, assume the typical home cost $21,000, had a $16,000 
NHA mortgage at 8.5% with a 25-year amortization period. In this case monthly 
mortgage payments would be $127.20, and an approximate break-down of 
expenses would be as follows: 


Mortgage payments.............. $127.20 
Taxes. 31.00 
Heaths. saciote carte Alcartagae 4% 27.00 
Insurance. 3.00 
Utilities .. 12,00 
Maintenance 12.00 

$212.00 


Assuming a maximum of 25% of before-tax income should be spent on housing, 
and ignoring the opportunity cost of the downpayment, the gross annual in- 
come required to support this home would be $10,176. Assume now that the 
interest rate were to rise by 1% to 914%, then monthly mortgage payments 
would increase to $137.76 and the gross annual income required to support 
this home would increase over $500 to $10,680. In areas where housing prices 
are higher (for example, Toronto where the average home sold by multiple listing 
service was approximately $31,500 in the first half of 1969), the change in income 
necessitated by such an increase in the interest rate would, of course, be larger.” 

The relative importance of changes in the interest rate and amortization 
term upon the monthly payment may be seen from Table 6. This table indicates 
that rising interest rates can be substantially offset by an increase in the amortiza- 
tion term (for example, a five-year increase in the amortization period of a 745 
25-year mortgage more than offsets a 14%¢ increase in the interest rate); but that 
as the interest rate and amortization period increase, the extent to which an 
increase in the amortization period can be used to offset rising interest costs 


declines. 
Table 6 


MONTHLY LEVEL PAYMENTS REQUIRED TO AMORTIZE $1,000 
AT VARIOUS INTEREST RATES AND AMORTIZATION PERIODS 


Amortization Period in Years 


Interest rate! 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
% s 5 5 5 s 5 “S. 
9.5 12.84 10.33 9.20 8.61 8.28 8.04 7.92 
9.0 12.88 10.05 8.89 8.28 7.93 7.69 7.56 
8.5 12.32 9.76 8.59 7.95 7.59 7.35 7.21 
8.0 12.06 9.48 8.28 7.63 7.25 7.01 6.86 
71.5 11.81 9.21 7.99 7.32 6.91 6.66 6.50 
7.0 11.56 8.93 7.69 7.00 6.59 6.32 6.14 
6.5 11.31 8.66 7.41 6.70 6.26 5.98 5.79 
6.0 11.07 8.40 7.12 6.40 5.95 5.65 5.45 
5.5 10.82 8.14 6.84 6.10 5.64 5.33 5.12 
5.0 10.58 7.88 6.57 5.82 5.34 5.02 480 


1 Compounded semi-annually, 
Source: atopy Amortization Mortgage Payments, Financial Publishing Company, Boston, 
Econometric estimates of the impact of variations in these lending terms 
upon housing demand are difficult to disentangle because of the ingenious way in 
which they have been specified. For example, Break’‘ created a composite credit 
variable consisting of the interest rate (rm) divided by the product of themortgage 
i -to-v: i V), ie., ——t™—__... He 
maturity term (MT) and loan-to-value ratio (LV), i.e., (MT) x (LV) 


found an elasticity of demand of — .2, but since the influence of changes in rm, 
MT and LY¥ are all likely to be different, the implications of a change in one 
variable are far from clear. Lee* used two separate variables, the loan-to-value 
ratio on one to four dwelling unit urban mortgages of 24 life companies, and a 
composite variable, the product of the contract interest rate (rm) and the contract 
length (amortization term) (M7), i.e.,7m xX MT. He found elasticities of approx- 
imately — 0.27 for the mortgage cost burden (rm x MT) and 0.90 for the loan- 
to-value ratio. Oksanen, using interest rate variables alone, obtained stock 
elasticities of approximately — 0.08 for the bond rate and .0009 for the NHA 
long-term government bond yield differential in one study** and approximately 
— 0.10 for the long-term government bond rate in a second study.?’ The results 
of my work vary substantially according to the model used. The basic supply 
model generates flow elasticities (housing start elasticities) in the first year of 
— 34 for the average bond rate and — .79 for the NH.A mortgage rate, while the 
stock adjustment model generates equilibrium stock elasticities of — .17 for the 
mortgage rate and approximately .030 for the mortgage rate (conventional and 
NHA rate average)-bond rate differential. 


5) Other Variables 


Other variables affecting the demand for housing and influencing the volume of 

new residential construction include inflationary expectations, land prices, 

transportation facilities. zoning, and the availability of serviced land. 
Inflationary expectations influence housing demand by shifting future de- 


mand into the present. If people anticipate rising prices with increased downpay- 
ment requirements, they may opt for housing purchases today rather than delay 
the purchase with the possibility that downpayment requirements will increase 
faster than their savings, or that their income will not support higher mortgage 
payments. Similarly, if developers of multiple dwelling projects anticipate rising 
construction costs, they may accelerate building plans, rationalizing that the 
carrying costs arising from higher vacancies (the result of building in advance 
of the demand) and high mortgage rates will more than be offset by savings in 
construction costs. This is especially likely if high interest rates are anticipated 
to continue into the future, so that future competitors will not be able to obtain 
more favourable financing before rising construction costs will have eroded any 
advantage that falling financing costs might have given. 

Land prices, transportation facilities, zoning and availability of serviced 
land all influence housing demand or new construction in an obvious way. 
Higher land costs raise the ultimate price of the final product reducing demand, 
while provision of better transportation facilities opens up new land and in- 
creases the demand for housing in that area. Zoning and availability of serviced 
land also act as constraints upon the volume of construction.?* 


1 See J. Duesenberry, Business Cycles and Economic Growth (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 135. 


2 Approximately 80% of housing starts in Canada are financed by mortgage credit. Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 1968, p. 14. 

3 For a discussion of Canadian and United States mortgage markets see S. Klaman, The" Postwar 
Residential Mortgage Market, National Bureau of Economic Research (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1961) and J. V. Poapst, The Residential Mortgage Market, a working 
papst prepared for the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 


4 The reasons for this are discussed more fully in J. V. Poapst, ibid., p. 112. 


5 This assumes the mortgage factor (annual interest and Principal payment required to retire the 
mortgage over the amortization period, as a percentage of the initial mortgage) is below the return 
on invested capital on an all-cash basis. 

6 In addition to these factors the volume of construction depends upon such other factors as the 
developer owning non-revenue producing land which he wants to convert to a revenue producing 
use (especially if he can more than mortgage out on the building—that is, if his final equity in 
the project will be less than his equity in the land), and having an organization which he wants 
to maintain for the future. 

7 For a discussion of the relationship between Population and housing see K. Buckley, “Urban 
Building and Real Estate Fluctuations in Canada”, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Vol. 18, February 1952, p. $2, and L. Grebter, D. Blank, and L. Winnick, Capiral Form- 
ation in Residential Real Estate: Trends and Prospects, National Bureau of Economic Research 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956), p. 76. 


8 For the characteristics of NHA new home borrowers, see Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Canadian Housing Statistics, 1968, pp. 47-48. 

9 See the discussion in the next Part for the implications of rising population or families asa deflator. 

10 W. Illing, Housing Demand to 1970, Economic Council of Canada Staff Study (Ottawa: Queen's 
Printets D4). p. 40 and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 

+p. 73, 

11 M. Reid, “Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate'’, Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 66, 
April 1958, pp. 131-153; and Housing and Income (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
The dependent variable in these studies was per capita housing stock. 

12 R. F. Muth, "The Demand for Non-Farm Housing” in A. Harberger, ed., Demand for Durable 
Goods (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 29-96; and “‘The Stock Demand Elasti- 
cities of Non-Farm Housing: Comment”, Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. XLVII, Novem- 
ber 1965, pp. 417-419. The dependent variable in these studies was per capita housing stock. 

13 T. H. Lee, “The Stock Demand Elasticities of Non-Farm Housing’, Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol. XLVI, February 1964, pp. 82-89; ‘More on the Stock Demand Elasticities of Non- 
Farm Housing", Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. XLIX, November 1967, pp. 640-642; and 
“Housing and Permanent Income: Tests Based on a Three-Year Reinterview Study”, Review of 
Economics and Statistics, Vol. L, November 1968, pp. 480-490. The dependent variable in these 
studies was per family housing stock. 

14 W. A. Morton, Housing Taxation (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955). 

1s L. Winnick, “Housing: Has there been a downward shift in Preferences?”, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. LX1X, February 1955. 

16 E. Oksanen, “Housing Demand in Canada, 1947-62; Some Preliminary Experimentation”, Cana- 
dian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. XXXII, August 1966, pp. 302-318; and “Esti- 
mation of Housing Demand Relationships in Canada”, a paper presen ted at the Canadian Statis- 


tics conference, Ottawa, 1967. The dependent variable in these studies was per family housing 
stock. 

17 R. S. Uhler, “‘Demand for Housing: An Inverse Probability Approach", Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol. L, February 1968, pp. 129-133. The dependent variable in this study was the value of 
owner-occupied housing. 

18 For a discussion of the differences in these studies, see T. H. Lee, “Housing and Permanent In- 


come: Tests Based on a Three-Year Reinterview Study”, op. cit. 3: 488; A. R. Winger, “Housing 
and Income", Western Economic Journal, Vol. 6, July 1968, p. 23 ; and M. Dagenais, “Is the De- 
mand for Housing Elastic? An Essay on Reconciliation of Econometric Analyses", mimeographed 
manuscript, Ecoles des Haute Etudes, Montreal, 1969. 

19 E. Oksanen, “Housing Demand in Canada, 1947-62: Some Preliminary Experimentation”, op. cit. 
pp. 302-318; and “Estimation of Housing Demand Relationships in Canada”, op. cit. 

20 T. H. Lee, ‘Housing and Permanent Income: Tests Based on a Three-Year Reinterview Study”, 
Op. cif., p. 487. 

21 The dependent variable used in the work for tbis study was per family housing starts. For a 
discussion of how this elasticity was derived, see Part ILI. 

22 R. Wood, ‘Credit Terms and the Demand for Residentiat Construction” in Study of Mortgage 
Credit, Committee on Bankingsand Currency, Subcommittee on Housing, U.S. Senate, 85th 
Congress, 2nd Session, December 1958. 

23 For a summary ofa number of these studies see M. Dagenais, op. cit. 

24 J. Duesenberry and H. Kisten, “The Role of Demand in the Economic Structure” in W. W. 
Leontief, ed., Studies in the Structure of the American Economy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953), pp. 451-482. 

25 R. F. Muth, "The Demand for Non-Farm Housing”, op. cit., pp. 29-96. 

26 T. H. Lee, “The Stock Demand Elasticities of Non-Farm Housing", op. cit., pp. 82-89. 

27 M. Reid, “Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate"’, op. cit., pp. 131-153. 

28 E. Oksanen, “Housing Demand in Canada, 1947-62: Some Preliminary Experimentation”, op. 
cit, pp. 302-318. 

29 E. Oksanen, “Estimation of Housing Demand Relationships in Canada”, op. cit, p. 13. 


303. Chung, “'L’analyse de la demande de fogements-propriétaires: l'expérience Canadienne”, 
Actualité Economique, Juin 1967. 

31 For an elaboration of this relationship see E. M. Fisher, Urban Real Estate Markets: Characteris- 
tics and Financing, National Bureau of Economic Research (New York, 1951), pp. 69-75; and 
R. Wood, op. cit. 

32 Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, Appendix Volume (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1965), 
p. ii 

33 Of course there is no reason to assume families will not vary the proportion of their income spent 
on housing, so that all famifies within this income range of $10,176 to $10,680 will not be priced 
out of the market by this increase in interest costs. 

34 G. Break, The Economic Impact of Federal Loan Irs: Vashi 4 i 
Rooate a dpipae of in Tr:surance (Washington, D.C.: National Planning 

35 T. H. Lee, ‘The Stock Demand Elasticities for Non-Fann Housing”, op. cit. pp. 82-89. 

36 E. Oksanen, ‘Housing Demand in Canada, 1947-62: Some Prelimina i ion” 

nan 5 : ry Experimentation”, op. cit. 
pp. 302-318. His flow elasticitics were —.30 for the long-term gove id e 
the NHA long-term government bond rate differential. © siidaidiecte rasta go! 

37 E. Oksanen, “Estimation of Housing Demand Relationships in Canada”, op. cit. 

38 Unfortunately, time did not permit an examination of these very important factors. 


34. HOUSING DEMAND TO 1970 - DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


Wolfgang M. Illing 


The future course of housing investment will largely be 
determined by demographic factors, especially net household 
formation. Among the principal determinants of net house- 
hold formation! which are analysed and projected in this 
section are changes in the following: 

- net family formation (net sum of marriages, deaths, 

divorces, and immigrant families) ; 

- undoubling (determined by the ability of already 

existing families to maintain a separate household); 

- nonfamily household formation. 

Many of the statistics relevant for the formulation of 
the estimates for 1970 were available only on the Census 
basis. These included data on family household formation, 
nonfamily household formation, and changes in the total 
stock of housing. It was, therefore, necessary to project 
these components within the Census framework of dates and 
concepts. The rate for 1970 was then calculated on the basis 
of the projected levles prevailing during the two Census 
periods 1966-71 and 1971-76. 


Families and Family Households 


Between 1900 and the beginning of the Second World War, 
average net family formation never exceeded the range of 
34,000 to 38,000 per year.2 The rate of growth in net family 
formation declined substantially from the early years of 
the century, when high net immigration was an important 
factor in the high rates of family formation, to the end of 
the depression during which severe economic constraints tended 
to discourage and postpone marriages (see Table 2 below). 

Net family formation subsequently jumped to over 68,000 per 
year between 1941 and 1951, partly reflecting earlier post- 
ponements, and then rose further to 86,000 during the decade 
1951-61, stimulated by a heavy inflow of immigrant families. 
Net family formation has been lower during the late 1950's 
and early 1960's, but is now beginning to pick up; in fact, 
a substantial "take-off" is indicated in the most recent 


projections available. 
The Census defines a family as consisting of husband and 


wife with or without children, or as one parent living with 
one or more children. Not every family occupies a separate 
household. In order to be able to analyze and project net 
family household formation, it is necessary to look first 

at the determinants of total family formation and, second, 

at the factors which diminish the number of families in shared 
accommodation. Briefly, the projections of net family for- 
mation were based on the assumption of annual net immigration 
of 50,000 persons, and a careful appraisal of the changing 
age structure of the population and of probable mortality 
rates. Marriages, deaths of married persons, divorces and 
net family formation due to immigration, were estimated 
separately to obtain aggregate net family formation (see 
Table 1). 

It was assumed that the trend towards younger marriages 
would continue, particularly under conditions of persisting 
declines in unemployment and rises in incomes consistent 
with the movement towards potential output. Marriage rates 
appear to be strongly influenced by economic conditions. 
This applies particularly to the younger age groups which 
also account for the largest numberof marriages. On the 
other hand, the marital status of the population would exert 
an influence on marriage rates. For example, the proportion 
of adult males giving their status as married has been 
steadily rising, according to succeeding Censuses since 
1931 (see Chart 1 and Table A-1). Some 88 per cent of males 
in the 40-44 age group were married in 1961, compared with 
only 80 per cent in 1941. 

There exists, presumably, some upper limit in these 
proportions for each age group, since there will always be 
a residual group of unmarried persons. Chart 1 shows that 
the proportion of married males in each age group has been 
rising, particularly in the younger age groups. But the 
decennial increases in these proportions were smaller 


between 1951-61 than between 1941-51. 
Consequently, marriage rates were assumed to continue 


to rise for the younger ages, but at a slower rate (see 
Table A~2). Rates for males above 30, and females above 
25, would decline since more marriages would have taken 
place at younger ages. It is further assumed that each 
marriage represents a deduction from the stock of families. 
(In the strictest sense, this assumption would, to some 
extent, overstate the additions due to marriages and the 


deductions due to deaths.) 
Divorces reduce the number of families and increase 


the number of persons in the nonfamily population. The 
effect of divorces on net family formation has been 
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Source: Based on data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
estimates by Economte Council of Canada, 
relatively stable in the 1950's, and it was assumed that 


this recent trend would continue. 
A reconciliation of Census data between 1951 and 1961 


implies additions of 1,080,000 persons and 269,300 families 
due to net immigration -- that is, for every 1,000 
permanent immigrant arrivals, 250 new families were esta- 
blished. However, the level of net immigration was higher 
than is assumed for the period ahead. At the assumed 
average level of 50,000 net immigration per year, it is 
estimated that for every 1,000 immigrants, some 270 
families would be added, since the inflow of single persons 
would probably be relatively weaker at the lower rate 


of net immigration. 
Estimates of the principal components of net family 


formation in Canada from 1951 to 1976 are shown tin Table 1. 


Table 1 
Components of Net Femily Formation, 1951-76 
(Thousands) 
= vverage 
Deaths of Met annual Net 
Married Immigration Farily 
Marriages Fersons Divorce=s of Families Forration!1) 
(S-year totals) 
1951-Sé $85.2 -23C.5 29.4 148.7 84.6 
1956-61 659.0 -310.8 52.8 120.6 87.0 
1962-65 689.4 =335.4 ~34.2 41. 72.0 
1966-71 893.7 -333.5 -36.0 68.1 1068.2 
- 445.4 38.0 68.1 126.2 


1871-76 1,051.0 


(1) Adjusted to excluce Yukon and Morthwest Territories. 


Based on data from Dominion Eureau of Statistics and 
estimates by Centrailbrtgage and Housing Corporations 


Source: 


This summary indicates a gradually rising trend ir 
the number of marriages from 1951 to 1966, and a sharply 
accelerated trend in the latter part of this decade. Between 
1966 and 1971, the projections allow for 200,000 more 
marriages than between 1961 and 1966. On the other hand, 
immigration accounted for a very substantial proportion of 
net family formation during the 1950's, but would account 
for only a relatively small proportion during the years 
ahead, on the basis of the immigration indicated above. 

In other words, the post-war "baby boom" is leading to a 
boom in marriages and family formation after 1966 which 
will be largely independent of immigration. Even if there 
were to be no gains in immigrant families whatever between 
1966 and 1971, the annual rate of net family formation 
would still amount to 95,000 -- a rate which is over 30 


per cent above the estimated 1961-66 rate. 
In recent years, the rate of net family household 


formation has consistently exceeded the rate of net family 
formation. This is explained by the fact that an increasing 
proportion of existing families has been able to establish 
a separate household. Undoubling of families has become 
an important source of demand for housing space and it 

is assumed in this study that recent trends in undoubling 
will continue. Generally, the rate at which the stock 
of’accommodation-sharing families is reduced depends on 
income and employment, and the level of rents. The 
availability of suitable dwellings and subsidized housing 
also influences the rate of undoubling. But overcrowding 
in itself will not bring about new housing construction. 
Rather, this phenomenon must be viewed as an outstanding 
area of weakness of effective demand, since overcrowding 
is very heavily concentrated among families in the lowest 
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income categories -- that is, among families having the 
lowest propensity to spend on housing. Very little 
doubling-up is voluntary and the constraints imposing 
this form of housekeeping are usually financial. 

The proportion of families maintaining separate 
dwellings rose from 90 per cent to 94 per cent between 
1951 and 1961. The projection used in this study assumes 
a further rise in this ratio. The percentages assumed 
for 1966 and 1971 are 95.4 and 96.4 per cent, respectively. 
The latter ratio implies that in 1971 there would be 
around 180,000 families living with other family or 
nonfamily households. 

Basic data relating to total families and family 
households are shown in Table 2 below and Table A-6. 


Nonfamily Households 

Nonfamily households consist of individuals or groups 
of persons who occupy separate dwellings. The demand from 
this source reflects important changes in attitudes and 
preferences. Such factors as the availability of bachelor 
apartments, the declining popularity of boarding houses, 
the growing number of university students, and the desire 
and ability of older persons (due to improvements in old 
age security) to maintain households strongly promote 
these changes. 

What have teen the most significant features in 
nonfamily household formation in the past, and particularly 
in the last ten years? Nonfamily households occupied 
13.8 per cent of all dwellings in 1941 and 1%.2 per cent 
in 1956. During this period the annual increase in this 
type of household formation amounted to some 2 per cent 
per annum (see Table 2 below), a growth rate below that 
of net family household formation during this period, 
and much below the rates of growth which followed in the 
subsequent periods. The average annual increase in non- 
family households, which had been about 8,000 between 
1941 and 1951, and about 12,000 between 1951 and 1956, jumped 
to 29,000 in 1956-61, and the present rate of increase 
is estimated to be about 34,000 per year. 

A closer look at the age of nonfamily heads by sex 
(see Table A-3) shows that half the increase between 1956 
and 1961 was due to household formation by females over 
55 years old. The balance of the increase was concentrated 
in three other groups -- males over 55 years, males under 
34 years and females under 34 years. In all, some three 
fifths of new households of this type were set up by persons 
over 55 years of age, the majority of whom were widowed 
and often pensioned. The real income of this group in the 
population is affected not so much by low economic growth 
and relatively high unemployment, as by changes in pensions, 
price levels, and asset holdings at retirement, since 
the majority of these people normally live on fixed incomes. 
The relatively stable price level over the past decade 
combined with improvements in pension plans, have undoubtedly 
had a favourable income effect on this group. This would 
apply especially to home-owners in the age groups over 65 
because of the prevalence of mortgage-free ownership (see 
Table A-4). 

Nonfamily household formation in the other age groups 
represents a relatively small proportion of the total. 

Much less is known about households in this category, 

but the increased availability of suitable small and 
attractive apartment units, which were constructed since 
1958 on a larger scale than ever before, in conjunction with 
urban growth and changing preferences, appear to explain 
this phenomenon to a very large extent. In many ways, 
supply was able to create its own demand. 

The Census divides nonfamily households into one-person 
and multiple-person households, with and without "lodging" 
families (see Table A-5). It is significant to note that by 
far the largest increases since 1951 have been occurring in 
single-person households, while households with lodging 
families showed a continued decline. 

The phenomenon of nonfamily household formation in Canada 
has closely paralleled developments in the United States. In 
the latter country, the ratio of nonfamily household for- 
mation to total household formation is now very high, and has 
major relevance for new residential construction. Between 
1956 and 1961, net nonfamily household formation in the 
United States rose to 355,000 per year, and accounted for over 
44 per cent of total net household formation. The comparable 
rate for’ Canada was 23 per cent between 1956 and 196! and is 
even higher at present. 

The demand for new housing from this source is expected 
to remain strong between now and 1970. Furthermore, during 
the first half of the 1960's the strength in demand from this 
source is helping to offset the temporarily weak demand from 
net family formation (see Table 2). The projections of new 
nonfamily households are based on prospective changes in the 
age structure of the adult population and on the estimated 
propensities of the various age groups to set up such house- 
holds. The age groups which supply the largest number of non- 
family household heads, namely those over 55 and those under 
35, will provide a growing demand base. 

Nonfamily households of individuals or groups of persons 


by age and sex from 1951 to 1976 are shown in Table A-3. The 
first panel of this table consists of so-called "headship 
rates" related to population for each age group. The under- 


lying assumption is that the same rates of increase in "head- 
ship rates" would prevail from 1961 and 1966 as were observed 
between 1956 and 1961, and that the rates of growth in “head- 
ship rates" would taper off after 1966. 

Total Households 


A summary of changes in total households is shown in 
Table 2. Average annual percentage increases slowed down 
considerably between 1901 and 1941, reflecting the parallel 
slow-down in the average growth rates of families. Between 
the Censuses of 1941 and 1961, however, there was a very large 
expansion in the number of households. These more rapid 
increases were initially due to the sharp post-war rise in 
net family formation, but were subsequently sustained by 
increases in nonfamily households. The high level of net 
immigration in the post-war period was also an important 
contributing factor, In the past three years, net family 
formation declined to an annual rate of about 60,000 as a 
consequence of low net immigration and changes in demographic 
factors. Although annual household data for this period are 
not available, it is estimated that total household formation 
did not decline as much as net family formation, partly as a 
result of further undoubling of existing families, and partly 
as a result of accentuated nonfamily household formation. 


Table 2 
¥. u Hou. 
Between Census Years 1901-76 
Family Nonfamily Total 

Families Households Households Households 

(7000) (%) (7000) (%) (7000) (%) (7000) (%) 

1901-11 34.3 2.8 naw noae nea. na. 39.1 329 
1911-21 34.8 2.2 nia. nea. nea. nea. 35.5 2.3 
1921-31 35.5 1.8 nea. nea nea. nea. 46.3 2.4 
1931-41 37.6 1.6 neae neQ ned nea. 34.6 1.5 
1941-51 68.2 2.4 56.4 2.2 8.0 2.0 64.4 2.2 
1951-61 85.8 2.3 94.3 2.6 20.5 3.8 114.8 2.9 
1961-71 90.1 2.0 95.5 2.2 33.0 4.1 128.5 2.5 
1951-56 84.6 2.4 91.7 2.9 12.4 2.6 104.1 2.9 
1956-61 87.0 2.2 97.0 2.7 28.6 5.0 125.6 3.0 
1961-66 72.0 1.7 77.7 1.9 345 4.7 112.2 2.3 
1966-71 108.2 2.0 115.4 255 (31.5 3.5 144.9 2:7 
1S71+76 126.2 2.4 134.1 2.6 30.6 2.9 164.7 2.7 


n.a.: Not available. 

Note: Data exclude Yukon and Norttwest Territories. 

Source: Based on data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and 
estimates by Economic Council of Canada. 

The increases in total households implied by the projections 
of family and nonfamily households are expected to be strong, 
but are not likely to become as strong as the increases 
recorded during the 1950's. This point will be taken up again 
in Section III in connection with the changes in the level of 
new residential construction. 

The growth patterns in family and household formation in 
Canada have closely resembled those in the United States. Table 
3 shows comparisons between the two countries for the period 
1940 to 1976. In the decade of the 1940's, the difference in 
the rates of household formation between the two countries were 
very small. During the 1950's, however, Canadian family house- 
hold formation was twice as high as the American. On the other 
hand, nonfamily household formation in the United States 
exceeded that in Canada by a substantial margin during the two 
decades of the 1940's and 1950's. 


Table 3 
United States ~ Canada Comparisons of Increases in 
Households by Type 
(Average annual per cent changes between Census years) 
United States i = Canada 
Households Households 
Family Nonfamily Total Family Nonfamily Total 
1940-50 2.1 3.0 2.3 1941-51 2.2 2.0 2.2 
1950-60 1.4 $.2 1.9 1951-61 2.8 3.8 2.9 
1960-65 1.7 4.7 2.2 1961-66 1.9 4.7 2.3 
1965-70 1.6 2.5 1.7 1966-71 2.5 3.5 2.7 
1970-75 1.7 2.4 1.8 1971-76 2.6 2.9 2.7 


Source: United States data based on Table A-7; Canada 
data based on Table 2. 

The projections for the two countries in Table 3 indicate 
that Canadian household formation is expected to be relatively 
higher than the American. This would be due to higher rates 
in family as well as nonfamily household formation. 


1/ By Census definition, changes in the occupied housing stock 
are equal to net household formation. 

2/ | Measured between Censuses. 

3/ The basic projections of net family formation used in this 
study were provided by A. Stukel, Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, April 1964. 
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35. ANATOMY OF THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 
W.R. Kellough and Wallace Beaton 


THE SYMPTOMS of the current hous- 
ing situation in Canada are esca- 
lating real estate prices, high interes: 
rates and a shortage of mortgage 
funds. Under conditions of high sa- 
laries and wages, increasing produc- 
tivity. and more or less full employ- 
ment, the traditional move of fami- 
lies from rented accommodation to 
houses of their own has diminished 
by two thirds. 

With widespread concern over this 
situation, a variety of opinions has 
been tendered as to both the nature 
of the problem and the remedial ac- 
tion required. Most of the sugges- 
tions offered to date suffer from the 
same fault: they express the natural 
attitude of the group offering them — 
financial, administrative, sociolo- 
gical, political - ranging from a tax 
on speculators at the one extreme to 
government ownership of land at 
the other. 

Clearly the time has come to ana- 
lyze the root causes of these condi- 
tions, and to evaluate the prospects of 
a cure, complete or partial, in the 
short-term future. 

The purpose of this study, there- 
fore, is to examine the natuse of the 
housing problem, making specific re- 
ferences to conditions in the greater 
Toronto area where economic’ growth 
has been greatest and where the hous- 
ing situation has been aggravated the 
most by current conditions. 

The demand for housing follows the 
pattern of population increase. No- 
where in Canada has this increase been 
more pronounced than in greater To- 
ronto. 

There is no consensus among plan- 
ning authorities as to the future popu- 
lation of the Toronto area. The Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Trans- 
portation study (MTARTS)}?, a major 
project involving numerous public 
agencies and consulting firms, envi- 
sages an average increase of 2.3% 


each year from now to the year 2000 
in the study area (roughly a triangle 
defined by Oshawa, Hamilton and 
Lake Simcoe). This compares with an 
annual average of 2.8% from 1931 to 
1964. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the 
33-year annual average of 2.8% em- 
braces the modest annual growth of 
1.09% in the years from 1931 to 
1941. A projected annual increase of 
only 2.3% per annum over the next 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION GROWTH 


36 years, which would give an esti- 
mated 3,882,000 persons in greater 
Toronto (excluding Oakville) in the 
year 2000 would therefore appear to 
be unreasonably low. 

A new study by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board? takes a more 
realistic view of the situation and the 
figures in the Table 2 tabulation are 
taken from this study. 

From these figures it can be seen 
that the Planning Board has forecast a 


Canada fo Greatei Toronto 
Year Annual Avq. Annual Avq. 
Growth Growth 
Poputation Population 
Number % Number % 
1931 10,376,786 852,564 
113,000 1.04 9,800 1.09 
1941 11,506,655 950,490 
250,300 1.99 24,500 2.31 
1951 14,009,429 1,195,468 
414,300 2.79 56,100 4.30 
1956 16,080,791 1,475,811 
431,500 2.55 60,400 3.80 
1961 18,238,247 1,777,858 
375,300 1.98 64,500 3.39 
1966 20,014,330 2,100,370 
TABLE 2 
POPULATION FORECAST 
Year Low Estimate High Estimate 
Greater Greater 
Canada Toronto Canada Toronto 
1966 (actual) 20,014,330 2,100,370 20,014,330 2,100,370 
1970 21,268,500 2,309,300 21,352,700 2,394,200 
1980 25,387,700 2,927,100 25,716,300 3,270,900 
1990 “30,439,000 3,703,400 31,047,900 4,358,600 
2000 4,492,700 36,276.899 5,495,300 


35,347,800 


lil 
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population range but has offered no 
opinion as to the precise population 
likely in the year 2000. The low esti- 
mate figures were based on Ontario 
Government immigration projections 
which “now appear to be too low”. 
Taking the middle figure between the 
high and low estimates suggests that 
there will be 4,994,000 persons in 
greater Toronto in the year 2000, 
which exceeds the MTARTS estimate 
by more than one million persons. 


Housing 

Table 3 gives selected statistics 
which, in our opinion, illustrate the 
degree of change in residential de- 
velopment in Metropolitan Toronto. 
These figures demonstrate that the 
shift to apartments has been accom- 
panied by an absolute decline in 
single-family residential development. 


Price Increases 

During the past 3% years, the 
creeping inflation of the early 1960's 
has moved up into second gear and 
the results are evident on all sides. 
Commodities, consumer goods, sala- 
ries, wages, and the investment mar- 
kets have all offered ample evidence 
of the diminution in purchasing power 
of the dollar. Trade imbalances, gold 
speculation and occasional currency 
devaluation have been an inevitable 
result. 


In few fields of economic activity, 
however, have the effects been more 
clearly evident than in real estate. 
While these have been particularly 
apparent in the price of both new and 
used houses, it might be of particular 
interest to consider the exact result 
in three fields of real estate activity 
which, in our opinion, demonstrate 
barometric qualities: 


1. Older apartments are particularly 
sensitive to real estate trends since 
a large part of this accommodation 
is leased on a month-to-month 
basis. Without the one or two-year 
leases which prevail in the new 
.apartment buildings, they react 
promptly to changing trends. 


2. Suburban building lots are a signi- 
ficant. indicator since most sales 
in this category are by subdivider 
to builder, a classic market exam- 
ple of the all-too-rare situation of 
buyer and seller who are both 
knowledgeable. 


3. Vacant lands located beyond the 
boundaries of Metropolitan To- 
ronto in those immediate fringe 
areas which are not likely to be 


TABLE 3 


RESIDENTIAL LOTS & APARTMENTS — 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Building Lots 
Created by 
Year Registered Plans 
1955 ie am 
1956 14,609 
1957 3,957 
1958 12,342 
1959 9,289 
1960 8,617 
1961 5,146 
1962 7,438 
1963 5,349 
1964 7,993 
1965 3,567 
1966 6,724 


serviced in the foreseeable future 
tend to provide a more pure indi- 
cation of general land prices than 
those situated where development 
may be imminent. 

Using 1964 as a base year, Table 4 
is an index of prices in each of these 
three categories of property. 

A study of rents in relation to older 
apartments which have sold in down- 
town Toronto during the past 5 years 
indicates that the prices which are 
being paid for the buildings have been 
increasing at a more rapid rate than 
the income which is being earned. The 
willingness of investors in apartment 
buildings to accept smaller yields at a 
time when yields generally are increa- 
sing suggests that the prospects of 
future rent increases are anticipated 
in the purchase price of each apart- 
ment building. 


Apts. & Town 
Houses asa % of 
Total Residential 


Apartment & 
Town House 


Suites Construction 
8,050 36% 
5,567 31% 
6,801 46% 
11,829 51% 
9,740 53% 
9,022 58% 
7,165 55% 
12,253 61% 
8,270 50% 
12,741 56% 
10,216 49% 
25,285 715% 


The inflation of apartment rents 
which has occurred during the past 
three years is a corollary to the de- 
cline in vacancy rates. It is almost an 
axiom that rent inflation begins when 
vacancy drops below 1%. Apartments 
fall into a number of categories, how- 
ever, and they are subject to a variety 
of economic influences. It is conceiv- 
able, for instance, that the recent in- 
creases in vacancy rates in the new 
apartment areas in outer suburban 
Toronto could be the harbingers of a 
levelling out in apartment rentals in 
the immediate future. 


In the case of building lots, two 
further sets of factors come into play. 
First there is the diminishing supply of 
land within the boundaries of Metro- 
politan Toronto which can be servic- 
ed, and since this is becoming general- 


TABLE 4 
260 INDEX OF REAL ESTATE PRICES 
240 GREATER TORONTO 1964-1968 
220 BASE: 1964=100 rf] 
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ly evident, a higher price is command- 
ed for those building lots which con- 
tinue to come onto the market each 
year. In addition to this a constantly 
higher standard of services for new 
subdivisions is demanded by municipal 
authorities so as to create additional 
assessment for the municipality, and 
strenghten its tax base. 


Finally, the increases in the value 
of speculative land on the Metropo- 
litan Toronto fringe are also indica- 
tive of the decisions of investors to 
buy land so as to secure the value of 
their dollars before it shrinks further. 
Such increases may also reflect a feel- 
ing that the expansion of the Metro- 
politan area is impending, that muni- 
cipal re-organization is inevitable, and 
that the prospects of Toronto's rapid 
but economically sound growth are 
continuing undiminished. 


Interest Rates 


Following two and half years of sta- 
bility at 6-%4%, interest rates for 
National Housing Act mortgages 
reached 9-¥% % in January 1969. The 
Table 5 tabulation covers a 7-year 
period and shows the dates on which 
changes occurred. 


Commencing in October 1967 the 
N.H.A. rate ceased to reflect the mar- 
ket and become artificially fixed at 
two and one quarter points above the 
Federal bond rate, subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly. 


Speculation and Speculators 


There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to attribute the rise in real estate 
prices to speculation, and particularly 
to land speculators. Coupled with this 
is the suggested solution of imposing 
a capital gains tax on land speculators 
on the theory that such a tax would 
tend to drive down the price of land 
and housing. 


There are several fallacies in this 
approach and the first is that specu- 
lation in itself can be a cause of higher 
property prices. 


Speculation has not been evident in 
the market for houses or building lots. 
Only houses in redevelopment areas 
have been subject to speculative in- 
fluences, anticipating a.change of use. 
A degree of speculation in building 
lots has sometimes occurred where a 
subdivision is marketed prematurely; 
however there is not enough of this 
to have contributed materially to the 
situation. 


On the other hand, raw land be- 
yond the limits of the urban munici- 


palities has been the subject of a great 
deal of speculative investment. Land 
prices have climbed very substantially 
but it should be clearly understood 
that the speculator himself does not 
change prices, he merely provides the 
market place in which the inevitable 
changes will occur. The speculator 
traditionally performs an interim hold- 
ing function, paying more than the 


TABLE 5 
N.H.A. INTEREST RATE 
CHANGES 
November 1961 6-¥2 % 
June 1963 6-% % 
January 1966 6-% % 
November 1966 71-% % 
April 1967 71% 
July 1967 71-Y % 
October 1967 8-% % 
January 1968 8-5 % 
April 1968 9-Y% % 
July 1968 8-% % 
October 1968 8-4 % 
January 9-38 % 


1969 


value of land in its currently dedicat- 
ed use and discounting prospective 
future uses to reflect the cost of mo- 
ney and uncertainty of time. Increas- 


ed incomes, prospective inflation, and~ 


increasing house prices are the posi- 
tive factors which affect the market 
and price for raw land, and the spe- 
culator only responds to these influen- 
ces in the price he pays and asks. 


The speculative crest of 1955-56 
ultimately saw numerous large invest- 
Ment losses around the periphery of 
Metropolitan Toronto as vendors fore- 
closed their mortgages on those spe- 
culative purchasers who were under- 
financed. Similar conditions could 
again occur in the Metropolitan To- 
ronto fringe. 


The second fallacy is the idea that 
a capital gains tax on speculators 
could reduce the price of land. This 
matter was studied by the Ontario 
Committee on Taxation (Smith Com- 
mittee), who concluded that the land 
sveculator’s profits are far more ef- 
fectively taxed through income taxes 
than speculative gains in most other 
categories. Any new tax imposed on 
real estate speculators will inevitably 
increase the end price of land and 
therefore of housing. 


When the Smith Committee report 
came up for review by the Legislature, 
we Offered the following comment: 


“On this point it should be observed 
that every new cost, every new tax in- 
terjected into the process of land de- 
velopment can only increase the end 
cost of land and therefore the price of 
new housing; at the same time this 
correspondingly raises the market 
price of used housing.”’* 


Satellite Cities 


Another oft-proposed solution for 
the housing shortage is the creation of 
“satellite cities”. Depending on the ex- 
ponent, such a city can be anything 
from a new suburb to another Guelph, 
Peterborough, Granby or Trois Rivi- 
éres. It is predicated on the idea that it 
can be built cheaply on low-priced 
rural land so as to provide a large 
number of houses at prices the great 
majority of people can afford. 

Two years ago, a report by the 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board" 
commented: “in response to a hous- 
ing shortage which occurs in the low- 
income and middle-income sectors of 
the population, a development which 
is an extension of existing communi- 
ties would appear more feasible than a 
satellite town for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It can take advantage of exist- 
ing and proposed services and 
transportation facilities. 

2. The population is assured of 

employment opportunities with- 
in 2 reasonable distance of the 
project rather than attracting 
industry from the Metropolitan 
sphere as would happen in a 
satellite town. 
In integrating public and private 
housing, the project can take 
advantage of the development 
trends in Metropolitan Toronto 
which indicate this area will be 
ripe for development in the near 
future. A satellite town would 
need to generate this pressure 
in competition with the attrac- 
tion of Metropolitan Toronto, 
and, if improperly conceived, 
might be composed overwhelm- 
ingly of subsidized housing.” 

This rationale is so cogent, that it 
is in our opinion beyond dispute. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


Having dealt with this preliminary 
aspect of the subject, we shall now re- 
view the basic conditions which are 
causing continuing real estate price 
increases over and beyond the observ- 
ed increase in salaries, wages and con- 
sumer goods. There have already been 
a great many studies, articles and 
speeches each dealing with some or 
most of the causes; it is but rarely, 


is) 
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however, that all the aspects are dis- 
cussed together and placed in their 
proper prospective. 


Inflation 

The first cause of the present real 
estate market condition is inflation. It 
is obvious that as the purchasing 
power of money diminishes so must 
the price of everything increase. Real 
estate is particularly sensitive to in- 
flation and more so to the threat of 
inflation. In this respect it should be 
noted that there.is a fundamental dif- 
ference between real estate and other 
commodities. 

Real property is individualistic and 
cannot be replaced with an identical 
product. Because it is a non-wasting 
asset, real property carries the impli- 
cation of future benefits in addition to 
current value. This aspect is recogniz- 
ed by both buyers and sellers. 

Thus, when there is an inflationary 
condition in the economy, property 
sales will reflect both the current in- 
flation as well as anticipated further 
inflation and prices will be set accor- 
dingly. 

The threat of inflation is implicit in 
the wage contracts negotiated between 
major unions and large employers of 
labour. Settlements in the order of 
30%, as for the 2-year Seaway work- 
ers contract in June 1966, must, when 
confirmed by other similar wage settle- 
ments, suggest a trend in values to 
both buyers and sellers of real estate. 
The value of real estate ultimately 
rests on the buying power of the po- 
pulation, and the indicators of buying 
power are important guidelines for 
real estate prices. There is, of course, 
no direct correlation between. these 
prices and wages since, as has been 
previously stated, the real estate mar- 
ket has to anticipate future buying 
power on the part of the public just 
as stock market prices tend to anti- 
cipate future earnings on the part of 
major corporations. 

A second but less obvious element 
in the process is the price at which 
prominent and well-known pieces of 
real estate are sold. The sale of Wind- 
fields Farm, deep in the developed 
areas of Metropolitan Toronto, by the 
industrialist E. P. Taylor to a promi- 
nent English financial group active in 
the Ontario real estate market, is a 
characteristic example. These lands 
were sold at a price of $40,000 per 
acre, and the sale enjoyed a degree of 
publicity which assured that it would 
influence, directly or indirectly, the 
decisions of buyers and sellers of de- 
velopment lands throughout Metro- 
politan Toronto and in the fringe 
areas beyond. 


Mortgage Funds 

There is a widespread belief that 
high interest rates have been a major 
cause of the shortage of new single- 
family homes. Because they are based 
on Federal bond rates, interest rates 
for National Housing Act mortgages 
are effectively tied to the investment 
yields prevalent on the international 
money market. Such rates are there- 
fore a result and not a cause of the 
comparative shortage of money. 

If anything, higher interest rates 
should reduce the price of new homes 
since they tend to limit the number of 
potential buyers. With wages and sa- 
laries constantly changing, however, 
the effect on demand of this one fac- 
tor is imperceptible. The motor car 
industry, like the housing industry, is 
built on credit and its customers have 
adapted themselves to much higher 
interest rates and seem to be quite 
capable of living with them for an 
indefinite period of time. 

The problem, therefore is not so 
much the interest rates, but rather the 
lack of an adequate assured supply of 
money for houses. Traditionally, it 
has not been the function of govern- 
ment to provide this supply. Federal 
authorities with their control of the 
economy through taxation, federal 
spending, monetary policy and other 
devices are supposed to create the 
conditions in which an adequate sup- 
ply of mortgage funds will be forth- 
coming. From a practical standpoint, 
this means control of inflation. 

The effect of inflation upon the 
supply of mortgage funds is both di- 
rect and indirect. As inflation con- 
tinues, more and more of the funds 
which might otherwise be invested in 
mortgages are seeking the type of in- 
vestment which will not diminish in 
value if the dollar should continue to 
be debased. As a result, some of the 
funds which would have gone into 
mortgages are actually going into pro- 
perty equity investment and are thus 
creating additional demand and addi- 
tional pressure on prices. 

” During the past year and a half a 
new trend has emerged which is es- 
pecially significant because it is likely 
to persist long after the present phase 
in the real estate market. The major 
insurance and trust companies, man- 
aging large investment funds, are de- 
manding and getting a share. in the 
investment equity when they provide 
mortgage funds. This is easily accom- 
plished with apartment buildings and 
town-house rental projects, but it is 
not practical in financing the privately- 
owned house. The result appears to be 
an ample supply of funds to finance 
the apartment buildings, but a dearth 


of mortgage money for houses. 


Such an investment policy can be 
defended on the grounds that it pro- 
vides these companies with a degree 
of protection against inflation, but it 
defeats the whole purpose of the Na-- 
tional Housing Act which is to enable’ 
people to own their homes. As long 
as this syndrome persists, increases in 
the N.H.A. interest rates, no matter 
how substantial, are not likely to pro- 
duce adequate funds for house mort- 
gages. 

Interacting with this diversion of 
mortgage funds away from single- 
family housing is the fact that at 
higher prices a greater amount of 
mortgage money is required for each 
unit. The supply of funds being creat- 
ed for this purpose, by insurance pre- 
mium payments and in other ways, is 
not increasing at the same rate. 

Additionally, the constant refinanc- 
ing of the used housing stock with 
larger mortgages, as this too increases 
in value, drains off substantial mort- 
gage funds which might otherwise be 
available for the financing of new 
house construction. This has the effect 
of reducing the number of houses 
which can be built, further shorting 
the supply, and driving prices up even 
further. 

Where interest rates do become an 
element of increasing costs is in the 
financing of raw land in its lengthy 
period of transition from farm to sub- 
division, in the financing of services 
when the land is subdivided, and in 
the financing of the house during con- 
struction and while it is offered for 
sale. Even this must not be given too 
much weight since our studies have 
shown little increase per se in the in- 
terest rates charged by vendors of 
‘and in the fringe areas. 


Economic Manipulation 

The third factor causing the hous- 
ing shortage has been the use of hous- 
ing and housing loans by the national 
government as a device to manipulate 
the level of economic activity. In order 
to avoid unemployment during certain 
periods, as in the late 1950’s, govern- 
ment programmes were used to sti- 
mulate the housing industry. Latterly, 
in order to avoid runaway inflation 
the government has made the housing 
industry bear the brunt of its econo- 
mic cut-backs. 

The modern industrial state depends 
on the management of demand 
through advertising and financial sup- 
port of purchasing power in order to 
achieve stability and prosperity. In a 
widely-read book®, the economist J. 
K. Galbraith provides numerous ex- 
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amples of the functioning of this pro- 
cess in major industries: motor cars, 
steel, etc. 

Similar conditions can be identified 
in the apartment building industry. It 
is effectively managed, enjoys an as- 
sured supply of mortgage funds, and 
fills an evident need, based on an in- 
creasingly high standard of market 
research. 

They have no parallel, however, in 
the Canadian house-building industry. 
It is here that the effects of public 
policy are felt most acutely. Uncer- 
tainty as to government action causes 
higher construction costs and greater 
tisk for the builder who must raise his 
profit margin accordingly, and increas- 
ed turmover in the labour force with a 
correspondingly reduced reservoir of 
skilled workers. 

Obviously, the national economy 
would benefit from the existence of a 
building industry producing a year’s 
supply of new homes every 12 months 
in line with continuing population 
growth. 


Land Inventory 


Moving from the international. and 
national influences on the real estate 
market to the municipal and provin- 
cial area, the fourth factor is the 
shrinking inventory of serviceable and 
potentially serviceable land. The cre- 
ation of the supply of such land en- 
compasses both practical and psycho- 
logical factors. From a practical stand- 
point, it is land for which water and 
sewers can be made available as re- 
quired and in the quantity required. 
The psychological factor is municipal 
boundaries. The market tends to fol- 
low the belief that lands are more 
likely to be serviced if they lie within 
the limits of an urban municipality. 
There are many striking examples of 
this in the price contrast between ad- 
joining properties divided by a muni- 
cipal boundary. 


NORTHEEN FRI 


Based 


In Metropolitan Toronto, with 
boundaries established 15 years ago, 
the supply of serviceable and poten- 
tially serviceable land has dwindled 
each year as the vacant land has been 
put to residential, industrial and other 
uses. Five years ago a commission was 
established to study and plan for the 
expansion of Metropolitan Toronto’s 
boundaries. Lacking sufficient infor- 
mation and insight, it begged the 
question. The planning authorities 
have, by the same token, tended ta 
regard new boundaries as a political 
tather than a planning matter. In a 
study two years ago’, we analyzed the 
northern fringe of Toronto and found 
prospects for the logical municipali- 
ties, two new boroughs based roughly 
on the Don and Rouge drainage ba- 
sins, and a low-density “Park Town- 
ship” in the northwest, separated by 
the major northbound expressways. 


The need for municipal reorgani- 
zation in the fringe areas around Me- 
tropolitan Toronto has become pres- 
sing, and it is extremely likely that a 
number of important decisions in this 
regard will be made during the next 
two years. The most important deci- 
sion, aS announced, is that the three 
major areas in the west, north and east 
of Metropolitan Toronto will not be 
developed as a logical extension of the 
Metropolitan area, but rather that 
each will be established as a quasi- 
metropolitan area designed to coun- 
ter-weigh the size and influence of 
Metropolitan Toronto itself. 


A typical example of this is the area 
to the east of Metropolitan Toronto 
which is to be governed by an enlarg- 
ed Oshawa City Council. One may be 
forgiven for expressing some concern 
as to whether such an Oshawa Coun- 
cil, even with unlimited resources of 
goodwill, but inevitably with limited 
financial resources, can take the res- 
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4,500,000 in year 2000 


ponsibilities, make the decisions and 
finance the services for the develop- 
ment of almost one-third: of Toronto’s 
expansion. 


While such a decision may be de- 
plored, an understanding of traditional 
government attitudes may help to ex- 
plain it. The principal concern is not 
with the logical and cohesive develop- 
ment of what is potentially a great 
metropolis, and certainly the major 
component of this country's national 
economy, but rather with a fear that 
the day may come when Toronto may 
have the dominant voice in the mana- 
gement of the province. There are 
many examples in other jurisdictions. 
New York State for instance, which 
suggest that such fears are groundless. 
It will be interesting to see whether 
the planning and municipal affairs in- 
frastructure®, will support and sustain 
such a solution. 3 

Yet it is with proper Metropolitan 
municipal re-organization that the 
greatest results can be obtained at the 
lowest cost to government and with 
the least strain on the resources of the 
economy. The eastern fringe (Picker- 
ing Township) can be serviced more 
economically than any comparable 
area in the ambit of Metropolitan To- 
ronto. If there is any point at which 
the move to single-family home 
ownership is to be stimulated, it is 
here. And Metropolitan Toronto, with 
ample borrowing power based on a 
healthy, diversified municipal eco- 
nomy, can service this area the most 
cheaply and as quickly as evident 
needs dictate. 

In many smaller centres in Ontario 
which do not have the same dearth of 
potentially serviceable land, there have 
also been substantial increases in the 
price of both building lots and houses. 
Naturally there have been exceptions, 
as for instance in economically stag- 
nant towns. Having studied a number 
of these centres, we have observed 
that Toronto real estate prices are in- 
fluencing prices where environmental 
influences are totally disparate. This 
influence is not instantaneous but is 
subject to a time lag that varies with 
the distance from Toronto, and can 
also be affected by a number of local 
factors. Basically, however, the price © 
increases in smaller communities re- 
sults very simply from the observed 
increase of prices in Toronto and the 
attitudes of buyers comparing prices 
in Torciito with those in rural areas. 


Municipal Planning Policies 

The fifth major factor affecting the 
supply and demand for housing and 
the current price level of real estate is 
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the range of municipal functions and 
decisions which can be summarized in 
the term “assessment planning”. Many 
municipalities, and the authorities 
which supervise all the municipalities, 
have long set as their objective the ac- 
complishment of the .*60-40 assess- 
ment ratio”; this is the municipal con- 
dition in which residential property 
accounts for no more than 60% of the 
total assessment, with commercial and 
industrial assessment amounting to 
40% of the total. In the suburban 
municipalities and the fringe areas 
where the tax burden has become 
somewhat excessive as the residential 
component has expanded dispropor- 
tionately, the deficiency in commercial 
and industrial property is alleviated 
partly by increasing the per-unit as- 
sessment of the residential property. 
Obviously this can not be done in the 
case of residential property which is 
already built, but there are many de- 
vices which can be and are being used 
to increase the price of serviced build- 
ing lots and the standard of housing 
which is erected upon them so as to at- 
tract a higher assessment and accor- 
dingly more taxes.® 

The recent establishment of enlarg- 
ed areas of school board administra- 
tion throughout Ontario, county-wide 
in most cases, should be such as to 
spread these costs over an economical 
area irrespective of local assessment 
ratios. Unfortunately this does not 
effectively deal with the problem since 
the remainder of the local municipal 
budget is still influenced by assess- 
ment planning policies. 

In the school board reorganization 
itself, there are important inequities 
which have not been dealt with. As of 
January 1969 the schools on the fringe 
of Metropolitan Toronto have become 
part of the School Districts of their 
respective counties notwithstanding 
the fact that the balancing commercial 
and industrial assessment lies in Me- 
tropolitan Toronto where most of 
their ratepayers work. Thus the fringe 
municipalities, which can least afford 
to do so, are now in the process of 
subsidizing the education costs of the 
Metropolitan area. 

The creation of three quasi-metro- 
politan districts, as discussed above, 
will tend to perpetuate the inequities, 
and further erode the financial effec- 
tiveness of these key development 
areas. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES 
Inflation has both national and in- 
ternational causes, and the rectifica- 
tion of the international causes may 
be largely beyond the control of the 
government or economic forces with- 


in this country. On the other hand, a 
degree of stability can be accomplish- 
ed within our country by a period of 
conservative financial management at 
all three levels of government. Since 
‘conservative financial management is 
imposed upon the municipalities by 
statute and by the degree of super- 
vision wich is exercised over them, 
this from a practical standpoint means 
conservative financidl management on 
the part of the Provincial and Federal 
governments. 

It must by this time be obvious that 
the present system of incentives to 
encourage private and corporate in- 
vestment in the single-family residen- 
tial market no longer works. The re- 
vitalization of house construction on 
a sufficient scale to stabilize prices re- 
quires, without doubt, an assured sup- 
ply of easily available mortgage funds. 


The government is obviously not in 
a position to provide mortgage funds 
in the quantity required, and least of 
all under conditions of budget stabi- 
lity. 

Since insurance companies and fi- 
nancial institutions appear to be exhi- 
biting only a token interest in house 
mortgages, it appears that the time has 
come to encourage a new form of 
corporation for this purpose employ- 
ing new mortgage and interest con- 
cepts coupled with tax incentives to 
make them work. From the standpoint 
of the government a loss of tax reve- 
nue would be a bargain compared 
with the cost of continued housing 
subsidies or the obligation to finance 
a progressively larger percentage of 
new housing construction each year. 


At the local level it is necessary to 
restore the balance between supply 
and demand in order to stabilize hous- 
ing costs. The method is to increase 
the area of potentially serviceable 
land in urban areas. 

In Toronto this would require two 
things: 

(a) The extension of the boundaries 
of Metropolitan Toronto to cre- 
ate new junior boroughs, 


(b) The establishment of major ser- 
vice facilities to assure the ser- 
vicing of the new areas at a 
pace commensurate with hous- 
ing needs. 


New sewage treatment plants and 
trunk systems, new water treatment 
plants and trunk water mains, and 
transportation planning of a high 
order would have to be combined in 
order to do this. Without the alteration 
of municipal boundaries and without 
the positive identification of specific 
fringe or junior boroughs with Me- 


tropolitan Toronto, a proper degree of 
credibility cannot be accomplished. It 
is not enough to make an area poten- 
tially serviceable; it is necessary to 
make the people whose actions make 
the market recognize and believe that 
it is potentially serviceable so that they 
will make their price decisions accor- 
dingly on the real estate market. 


The final steps that must be taken 
involve eliminating the need for as- 
sessment planning and the reduction 
of some of the time — and money — 
consuming procedures that currently 
hamper the development of land. This 
would require, in Metropolitan To- 
ronto for example, not only the crea- 
tion of new boroughs on the fringe 
but the consolidation of municipal and 
school budgets iu the expanded metro- 
politan area. 

The creation of larger municipali- 
ties and the combining of cities and 
counties into “regional governments” 
are envisaged in Ontario. Avoiding a 
proliferation of red tape in these situa- 
tions will be a real test of municipal 
skills. For the first time the cities will 
be subject to a second layer of local 
government. The regional govern- 
ments will inevitably take an increa- 
singly dominant position in the muni- 
cipal planning process. Such changes 
are not likely to reduce the cost of 
single-family houses. 

In conclusion there is no single 
answer to the problems that beset the 
production of medium-priced houses. 
Each of the factors which we have 
examined interacts upon the others 
and it is only with a complete under- 
standing of the forces involved that 
remedial steps can produce the great- 
est and most lasting effect. 


(1) Ontario Department of Municipal Af- 
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36. THE TORONTO HOUSING MARKET IN THE SIXTIES | 


A. Derkowski 


The recent softening of the Toronto real estate market 
has served to draw attention away from the fact that cur- 
rent Toronto house prices are probably still the highest in 
North America and have risen more rapidly over the past 
decade than in any other city of comparable size on this 
continent. 

This rise has been, to a substantial extent, a demand- 
pull phenomenon, and therefore a sign and a product of 
the vigorous growth of this city. It is the purpose of this 
Paper to point out, however, that one of the factors at 
work has been a defect in the market mechanism: an 
artificially-created restriction of supply. 

This restriction had the effect of destroying the respon- 
siveness of the housing supply mechanism not only to 
social need — but even to effective economic demand. 

The Ontario housing market is generally considered 
to be essentially operating on the classical free market 
model. In actual case, however, it is a hybrid mechanism, 
containing basic elements of both a free market model and 
of a controlled economy. For while housing prices in 
Ontario are set freely by market forces, and demand, in the 
form of incomes, migration, household formation and de- 
cision to buy or rent is not, directly, or to a substantial 
degree, controlled by the government, the supply of hous- 
ing is subject to strict and direct governmental controls, 
both qualitative and quantitative. 

The qualitative controls take the form of building 
codes and by-laws; the quantitative controls are implicit in 
land development controls, and, particularly, in the sub- 
division approval process. 

The direct effects of the qualitative controls on house 
prices are generally recognized; the indirect effects of the 
quantitative controls are not. This paper is devoted to that 
latter aspect! 

Governmental controls of land development in Ontario 
are uni-directional both in their administrative operation 
and in their net practical effect. 

They are uni-directional in their effect on housing 
prices because they sct minimum quality standards and 
maximum volume quotas; the effect of each is to drive up 
prices. 

They are also uni-directional in the sense that the 
regulatory powers in the process are purely permissive. 
Each of the many agencies involved in the land develop- 
ment approval process may either object to a development 
proposal, or pass it on, basing its decision on its own 
narrow set of criteria. 

Therefore, the total process may be likened to a pipe- 
line containing a number of valves, each valve operated 
independently by a regulatory agency. For any single 
project to pass through the pipeline, every one of the valves 
has to be open. 

The net aggregate effect of that mechansim, even if 
operated without bias, could only be restrictive. It is the 
contention of this paper that the mechanism is actually 


* The following article is the winner of the 1971 Claude 
Leigh Real Estate Award. This $500 award ts donated hy 
M.E.P.C. Canadian Properties Limited and was presented 
to the author, Mr. Derkowski, during the recent CREA 
Conference held in Montreal. 


operated with a heavy bias towards the restriction of hous- 
ing supply. : 
INELASTICITY OF SUPPLY 

To recognize the theoretical possibility of the existence 
of an inelasticity of supply, it is only necessary to accept 
the fact that not a single new housing unit may be created 
anywhere in Ontario without a full set of governmental 
approvals. 

Therefore the normal, continuously-sloping supply 
curve of a market economy does not apply in housing. The 
Ontario supply curve for housing is kinked at the point of 
its intersection with the quantity limit set by the aggregate 
development approvals of the governments (municipal and 
provincial): 


This hypothesis of a kinked supply curve might be 
recognized as theoretically valid, but without any practical 
significance, in a market condition where the intersection 
between the demand and supply curves takes place to the 
left of the kink: 
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However, upward movement of the demand curve, or 
a backward movement of the limit of supply, will bring on 
a condition of total price inelasticity of supply, with the 
following two manifestations of this condition: 


(1) A total lack of response of supply to price: fixed 
or decreasing supply in the face of continued 
price increases and 


(2) A pronounced acceleration of any previous up- 
ward price trend. 

An examination of Toronto new house price and starts 
data, compared with wage trends, as illustrated in Figure 3 
clearly reveals both of the above manifestations. 

The relatively flat left half of the “new house” price 
curve of Figure 3 might be considered as representing the 
hypothetical market situation illustrated in Figure 2: i.e., 
a period during which the normal market condition of 
price elasticity of supply did prevail. The sharp upturn in 
the price curve of Figure 3 in 1966 represents the point 
in time at which the backward movement of the “limit of 
supply” line caused the kink in the supply curve to move 
below the demand curve. 

Therefore, from 1966 the rate of increase of new house 
prices rose rapidly — not only in dollar terms, but also 
relative to incomes. In keeping with the inelasticity of 
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supply hypothesis, however, the rising prices failed to draw 
into the market an increased supply; construction starts 
have continued to decline. 

It must be pointed out, however, that all of the above 
figures and their interpretation apply to the new house 
sector of the Toronto housing market and not to apart- 
ments (the term “house” is used here to cover all single- 
family dwellings, detached or otherwise). In the apartment 
sector, very different conditions prevail, for reasons which 
will be dealt with later on. 


THE APARTMENT SECTOR 


To obtain a measure of the rate of increase of apart- 
ment rent levels in Metro Toronto over the past decade, a 
large number of potential sources was searched. It appears 
that only three fully comprehensive and reasonably uniform 
surveys were conducted during that period: in 1961, by 
the Metro Planning Board; in 1967 by Recon Consultants 
Limited and in 1971, by the C.M.H.C. These three years 
therefore became the benchmark years for all of the quan- 
titative studies of this paper, and were used to construct 
Table I which compares rents with wage and salary levels. 


Table I reveals fairly conclusively that apartment rents 
have not risen, in relation to incomes, over the past decade. 
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TABLE I APARTMENT RENTS eat 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO, 1961—1970 


%-ge increase 


1961 1967 1970 1970 over 1961 

No. of units in 

survey 45,011 57,755 33,849 
Bachelor $ 84.98 121.23 132 55 —s 
1-bedroom $ 106.06 141.93 162 53 : 
2-bedroom $ 127.32 160.88 191 50 
3-bedroom $ 188.11! 178.41 238 27! 
Average Weekly 

wage $ 81.84 133.69 63.4 


106.64 


13-bedroom data based on small samples in 1961 and 1970. 
SOURCES 


1961 rents: Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board, 


Apartment Survey, 1962. 


1967 rents: Recon Research Consultants, survey con- 
tained in report by Metropolitan Toronto 
Planning Board. Apartment Parking Re- 
quirements in Metropolitan Toronto, 
1968. 

Unpublished survey by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 

For photocopies of key tables from each 
of the above surveys, see Appendix B. 


1970 rents: 


D.B.S., “Average weekly wage and salary, 
industrial composite’, Toronto area. 


Average weekly 
wage: 


THE HOUSE SECTOR 


It should be pointed out that house prices are not di- 
rectly comparable to apartment rents, because, unlike rents, 
they do not adequately reflect the impact of interest rates. 
The variable directly comparable to rents is house carrying 
charges (mortgage and tax payments). In order to compare 
carrying charges, however, we first have to examine prices. 

Figure 4 illustrates average prices of new detached 
houses, and their land components, in the seven major 


TABLE II 


1961 


Average new 
N.H.A. bungalow, 
Toronto area* 


Average new 
N.H.A. bungalow, 
Toronto area 


metropolitan areas in Canada and the seven U.S. metro- 
politan areas’ with populations over 1,500,000 for which 
comparable F.H.A. data were available, and includes an 
index of population growth for each of these areas. 

For Toronto two sets of figures are shown for 1970: 
the official C.M.H.C. detached new house and lot statistics, 
which are of doubtful relevance', and the Toronto Real 
Estate Board average sale price for all new houses within 
Metro (detached and semi-detached). It is probable that the 
latter figure comes closer to being representative of de- 
tached house prices for the entire metropolitan area. 

A brief look at the bar graph reveals that current 
Toronto prices not only lead all Canadian cities by a wide 
margin, but are probably the highest on the continent. 

Also, Toronto lot prices are undisputably the highest 
on the chart. 

It is also apparent that the rate of growth between 
1961 and 1970 of Toronto new house and lot prices has 
been by far the most rapid on the continent. 

Figure 4 indicates that there is some correlation be- 
tween price increases and rate of population growth. How- 
ever, a comparison with Edmonton, Calgary and Houston 
proves that Toronto's rapid population growth cannot, by 
itself, explain its price increases. 

A further significant conclusion that suggests itself is 
that the differential between Canadian cities’ price levels 
is much more pronounced in the land component, than in 
the building component. 

Regardless of which set of 1970 Toronto house prices 
one chooses to use, it is obvious that these prices have 
risen not only in absolute terms, but in relation to wages. 
While the average weekly industrial wage or salary in 
Toronto has risen by 63.4% between 1961 and 1970, the 
average house price has risen by somewhere between 72% 
(using the C.M.H.C. statistic for 1970) and 147% (using 
the T.R.E.B. figure). 

However, a comparison between house prices on one 
hand and incomes or apartment rents on the other, reveals 
only a part of the story. For a more meaningful analysis, 
we will turn to a calculation of the monthly carrying 
charges for the average new house. 

Table II shows the growth of minimum income require- 


MINIMUM INCOME REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PURCHASERS OF AVERAGE NEW HOUSES, TORONTO 


1967 


Average new 
N.H.A. detached 
house 
Toronto area 


Average new 
house, 
Metro proper 


Average new 
house 
Metro proper 


House price? $ ‘17,368 24,878 29,666 “29,914 42,805 
Down payment 5,545 6,400 6.952 

(assumed)* $ 
Mortgage 11,823 18,478 23,266 22,962 35,853 
Interest rate? 6.75% 7.25% 8% 9.5% 10% 
Monthly (taxes® 29.00 41.00 49.00 50.00 71.00 
carrying mtge.! $ 80.62 132.29 177.58 192,72 327.39 
charges: total 109.62 173.29 226.58 247.72 398.39 
MINIMUM ANNUAL ian 
INCOME REQUIRED* $ Aces as 10,060 11.147 HA = 
* A geographical area corresponding to C.M.H.C. branch juris- “Down payment assumed to equal average Toronto wage or 


diction; includes Mississauga, Newmarket, Sutton. Pickering 


> Sources: for “average N.H.A. bungalow” — C.M.H.C. Cana- 
dian Housing Statistics; for “average new house, 
Metro proper” — Toronto Real Estate Board, House 
Price Trends, Jan. 1970, p. 26. The T.R.E.B. statistic 
is based on a sample of approximately 500 sales. 
and includes all types of new single-family dwellings: 
detached, semi-detached and row. 


salary for the given year: The D.B.S. “average weekly indus- 
trial wage or salary” x 52. 


"Equals either the N.H.A. or conventional prime interest rate 
for July 1 of the given year. In some cases. a higher actual 
rate would have been required because of the high mortgage- 
to-value ratios. 


"for annual taxes to equal 2% of price 
‘ Assuming 25-year amortization 
®For monthly carrying charges to equal 27% of income 
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ments for purchasers of average Toronto new houses in 
1961, 1967 and 1970. It reveals that the minimum income 
requirements for purchasers of average Toronto houses 
have risen, between 1961 and 1970, by at least 130% 
(using the N.H.A. price statistic) and probably by 262% 
(using the T.R.E.B. figure). Whichever figure is accepted, 
it is clear that true cost of an average new house — as 
expressed by monthly carrying charges — has risen at least 
twice as fast as average wages — or apartment rents — 
during the same period. 

In Figure 5 the minimum income requirements of 
Table II were superimposed on the income distribution 
curves for Toronto for each of the three benchmark years, 
to obtain an estimate of the number of individuals able to 
meet those requirements. The resultant figure was then 
divided into the total Mctro population for that year to 
produce the percentage of the total population able to pur- 
chase the average new house in the given year. 

Minimum income requirements for tenants of average 
2-bedroom apartments were also superimposed on the in- 
come distribution curves to illustrate the drastic change in 
the relationship between house carrying charges and apart- 
ment rents during that period. 

The figures produced by this graph are not meant as 
an absolute measurement of the number of potential pur- 
chasers or tenants in any given year; however, they are 
assumed to give an accurate representation of the trends 
over the period. 

Whether one accepts the N.H.A. price statistic or the 
more realistic T.R.E.B. figure. two conclusions are now 
inescapable: 


(1) the economic accessibility of new houses to To- 
rontonians has drastically decreased between 
1961 and 1970, and 

(2) the economic accessibility of typical apartments 
during that same period has not decreased. 


Let us now look for potential causes of this divergence 
in trends, 


THE “RISING COSTS” HYPOTHESIS 


Let us first examine the possibility that Toronto hous- 
ing prices are strictly a reflection of costs. (Such a relation- 
ship does hold in the perfect market model, with pure 
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competition and absence of volume restrictions or price 
controls.) 

The costs of production of housing of all types is the 
aggregate of the costs of the five factors of production 
involved: materials, labour, capital, entrepreneurship and 
land. Of these five, only land could account for a differen- 
tial between houses and apartments in any single city and 
between cities in a single national economy, where all the 
other factors are freely transportable. 

Indeed, Toronto municipal officials and planners and 
provincial administrators are generally in agreement with 
developers in referring to “rising prices of residential land” 
in a manner which implies that this is an Act of God, 
having nothing to do with either the restrictions of the 
first or the profits of the latter. 

It is the contention of this paper, however, that the 
term “land costs” used in this context actually refers to 
land prices, which in the Toronto case, bear little relation- 
ship to costs. 

Economic theory and common sense both indicate that 
costs determine only the floor price of any commodity: 
that is, the minimum price at which any quantity of supply 
will be forthcoming. Any price in excess of that minimum 
is set by the supply-demand equilibrium and accrues to the 
factors of production in approximate proportion to their 
inelasticity of supply or scarcity. Instinct would indicate 
that current Toronto lot prices are not anywhere near such 
a minimum floor level. 

One proof may be derived from a comparison of the 
prices of detached (single) and semi-detached (double) lots. 
Since single and double lots in Metro Toronto are identical 
in depth and practically identical in the type of servicing 
required, the only significant difference being in street 
frontage — typically 60’ for a double versus 50’ for a 
single lot — a “cost” theory of land prices would require 
that the price of a single lot be 5/6ths of the price of a 
double lot — no more and no less. 

The actual ratio is quite different: a survey of 1970 lot 
prices in a Scarborough subdivision containing both de- 
tached and semi-detached lots revealed averages of $18,500 
and $12,165 respectively; a ratio of 5 to 7.6, rather than 
5 to 6. An even more pronounced differential was found 
by comparing Metro-wide averages for detached and semi- 
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detached lot prices. This comparison would in itself con- 
firm what is well recognized by people in the business: that 
serviced lot prices in Toronto are not determined by raw 
land costs, but the other way around. 

Lot servicing costs have sometimes been named as the 
major component in lot price escalation. However, a de- 
tailed and comprehensive survey of servicing costs in one 
representative borough reveals that the rise in servicing 
costs has not paralleled the increases in lot prices in cither 
absolute or relative terms. 

If we subtract the cost of servicing from the average 
lot price, we are left with a difference of approximately 
$8,000. While some of this differential represents bona-fide 
raw land and development costs it is obvious that a large 
amount remains to be accounted for. Whether or not this 
represents unconscionable profits made by land developers 
is not at issue at this point; what is important is that it 
represents an increment of excess cost to the housing con- 
sumer. 

It is the basic contention of this paper that a differen- 
tial of this magnitude between cost and price is a mani- 
festation and a clear proof of a general long-run condition 
of under-supply of lots in the Toronto area.’ 

In the absence of price controls, any substantial and 
persisting differential betwen the cost and the price of any 
commodity can only result from a limitation of supply; 
otherwise, the excess profits would attract competition, 
which would eventually drive the price down to economic 
cost. 

We are therefore Icft with a conclusion consistent with 
the kinked supply curve hypothesis formulated earlier: the 
price of building lots in Toronto has been driven up by a 
constriction of supply. 


THE VERTICAL OLIGOPOLY EFFECT 

It should be considered at this point that a restriction 
in the supply of any single essential factor in the produc- 
tion of any commodity has a twin upward effect on the 
price of that commodity: via the direct increment of cost, 
and by decreasing competition. 

In the classical free-market model, the entrepreneur has 
a choice of two ways of maximizing his total profits: high 
unit markup and low volume, or low unit markup and 
high volume. In a condition of limited supply of one essen- 
tial factor of production, i.c., land, the second alternative 
is eliminated, The builder has to squeeze the maximum 
profit out of a limiteci volume — this he does by moving 
upward the size and quality of the building to the’ highest 
limit set by the market for the given volume. 

Therefore, the direct increases in lot prices are not the 
only increment added to the price of the total package — 
lot and house — to the consumer. The restriction of land 
supply also affects the price of the building. 

The condition is exactly analogous to the following 
hypothetical situation in the automotive industry. Let us 
suppose that the government, having somchow acquired 
total control over the volume of one essential component 
of all cars, say engines. then limits aggregate engine pro- 
duction appreciably below current market demand level. It 
is quite certain that all the remaining engines would be 
used by the manufacturers to first satisfy the demand for 
Cadillacs and Lincolns, and that Vegas, and Pintos would 
disappear from the market — as has the 1,000-square-foot 
N.H.A. bungalow in Toronto. The Toronto house market 
is, in yet another sense, a truncated market. 

We are therefore Ieft with the conclusion that house 
prices in Toronto have been driven up, directly and indi- 
rectly, by restrictions in supply of building land. 

A glance at any aerial map of Toronto will reveal vast 
acreages of open land within and immediately to the north 
of Metropolitan boundaries; raw land is obviously not in 
short supply. Costs of trunk sewers are a factor of dimin- 
ishing importance in relation to the current level of lot 


prices: major developers are becoming more than willing 
to pay their full share of trunk costs in advance in return 
for subdivision approvals. 

Speculation is frequently advanced as a cause of high 
land prices. However, speculation is in itself a product of 
scarcity. No speculation can occur in any product which 
is in abundant supply. Moreover, a “speculation” theory 
regarding Toronto’s land prices fails entirely to account 
for difference between cities; are we to believe that specu- 
lators in Montreal, for example, are a less gredy or more 
benign lot than the Toronto varicty? 

Collusion by developers to hold land off the market 
is sometimes mentioned as a possibility: however, this 
hypothesis may be discounted for two reasons. Firstly, it 
fails to explain the differential between apartment and 
house price trends; secondly, such collusion would be 
entirely superfluous: governmental agencies are themselves 
doing an excellent job in this respect for the developers 
without any risk or effort on the latter’s part. 

Let us therefore proceed to an examination of the 
powers, the policies and the motives of all the govern- 
mental bodies which control the supply of building land 
via subdivision approvals. 

THE SUBDIVISION APPROVAL PROCESS 


All land development in Ontario is subject to strict 
controls by both the municipal and provincial levels of 
government. The avowed purpose of these controls, is, of 
course, good planning, in the currently accepted sense of 
the word: i.e., the prevention of the undesirable, and main- 
tenance of quality standards. It must be admitted that, in 
the Toronto area at least, a relatively high level of quality 
of new development has been achieved. 

However, the entire process can obviously also be used 
to limit the quantity of development. Is quantity being pur- 
posefully limited? A credible direct answer to that question 
is impossible to obtain from the parties involved. An in- 
quiry into the motives and the interests of those parties, 
however, produces some interesting circumstantial evi- 


dence. 
THE MUNICIPALITIES 


One of the many legitimate criteria which govern 
municipal planning and zoning decisions are fiscal con- 
siderations. Unfortunately, the importance of these is being 
overemphasized by the narrowness and _ inflexibility of 
municipal tax bases in general, and the particular vulner- 
ability of those municipalities which find themselves on 
the fringes of metropolitan growth, and therefore subject 
to the strongest residential development pressures. These 
are the municipalities which are the locus of the “margin” 
of the total metropolitan housing market, where housing 
prices for the entire area are sect by new construction. 

The problem is that the legitimate corporate interests 
of the municipalities with respect to housing run directly 
counter to the interests of the consumer. The critical factor 
is school costs — which leads to an important distinction, 
from the municipal point of view, between houses and 
apartments. 

The fact that low-cost residential development is gen- 
erally deficit-producing to the municipality is generally 
known. What is not known is the extent of this deficit. 

The first category of costs of new residential develop- 
ment is capital expenditures. Of these, the major item 
falling on the municipality is school costs. These may be 
readily calculated on a per-dwelling-unit basis from publicly 
available data. 

However, capital school costs, while severe, are only 
one part of the story, A more significant part involves the 
operating costs. 

No authoritative cost-revenue analysis of this type, ap- 
plicable to current Toronto conditions, has ever been made 
available to the public. Fortunately, the writer of this 
paper was able to obtain direct access to a comprchensive 
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and detailed cost-revenue study prepared for internal use 
by the North York planning department in 1967. 

The summary of the findings of that study is shown 
on Table V. 

The exact dollar figures of Table V, based on 1966 
data, can no longer be considered valid. However, the 
escalation in educational costs which has taken place in 
the past few years could only have increased the deficits 
indicated in that study, and reinforced its implications. 

Therefore, the data of Table V may go a long way in 
explaining the divergence between the trends in the house 
and the apartment sectors. 

TABLE V 
MUNICIPAL COST — REVENUE ANALYSIS, 


RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Annual OPERATING figures per typical dwelling unit) 
_NORTH YORK, 1966 


DENSITY TAX COSTS NET 
ZONE units ASSESSMENTREVENUES jon. Edu. Totay SURPLUS 

per acre edu- cational or 
cational (net) DEFICIT 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

R1 3 20,090 1,423 321 480 801 +622 
R2 2 17,081 1,210 321 480 801 +409 
R3 3 10,570 749 321 480 801 — 52 
R4 7 6,733 477 (321 480 801 —324 
RS 10 4,820 341 321 480 801 —460 
RM2 12 5,091 361 321 480 801 —440 
RMI 18 5,130 363 254 520 774 —4i11 
RM3 38 4,619 326 180 198 378 — 52 
RM4 42 3,894 275 180 198 378 —103 
RMS 40 3,995 280 180 134 314 — 34 
RM6 60 5,183 366 180 134 314 + 52 


SOURCE: Internal report by North York Planning Depuart- 
ment, 1966. See photocopies in Appendix 3. 

In assessing the impact of fiscal considerations on 
municipal officials’ decisions, it should be remembered 
that the latter represent the existing population of the 
municipality and not the would-be purchasers of proposed 
new housing. The distinction between these two groups and 
their respective interests is crucial. 

Firstly, new residential development benefits only the 
newcomers — but its costs fall on the entire population. 

Secondly, the existing ratepayers are a “public-in- 
being”: represented, vocal, aware of its interests and of 
the likely consequences on these interests of council's deci- 
sions; the would-be newcomers are not. 

Finally, high land prices hurt only the prospective new- 
comers. To the existing ratepayers, they are not only desir- 
able — but represent the reward, and, indeed, the ultimate 
goal, of “good planning.” 

In summary, no one can reasonably expect’ municipali- 
ties to combat the rise of land values, and, therefore, of 
housing prices. 

The remaining question is: what are the provincial 
authorities, with their absolute powers over the municipali- 
ties, doing to protect the interests of the housing consumer? 


THE ROLE OF THE PROVINCE 


“|. the curious incident of the dog in the night-time. 
—The dogdid nothing in the night-time. 

—That was the curious incident’, remarked Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

Provincial authorities at the higher levels are no doubt 
fully aware of fiscal zoning practices by the municipalities. 
However, they also realize that any move to eliminate this 
housing logjam would require the easing ot the fiscal 
burden of residential development — particularly in edu- 
cation — on the municipalities, and therefore, a shift of 


financial responsibility towards the province. This is a dog 
best left sleeping. 

One of the cornerstones of current provincial planning 
policy which contributes directly to the restriction of land 
supply in the Toronto market is the curtailment of expan- 
sion, jurisdictional and physical, of Metro Toronto. The 
question of whether the motives behind this policy are 
purely rational, or whether they are part of the traditional 
rural and small-town belief in the essential wickedness of 
the big city is beyond the scope of this paper. 

However, it should be pointed out that at least one of 
the clichés used in support of the provincial anti-Metro 
policy, “the need to preserve agricultural land”, makes 
little sense in rational examination. Why the preservation 
of agricultural land, in a country perennially plagued by 
agricultural surpluses of every kind, should take precedence 
over the need to provide building land for a city with the 
highest house prices on the continent, has never been 
explained. 

One should be mindful, however, that, as J. K. Gal- 
braith had put it, 

“men of high position are allowed, by a special act 
of grace, to accommodate their reasoning to the 
answer they need. Reason is only required of lesser 
ranks.” 


It should also be kept in mind that the party currently 
in power represents mainly people who typically own real 
estate, whether they are farmers or urban homeowners. 
They, like the municipal ratepavers, view rising land values 
as a positive good. People who are hurt by them are, by 
definition, those who do not own real property — and 
they carry little weight in the provincial Establishment. 

However, there are also a number of factors indepen- 
dent of the policies or attitudes, but inherent in the 
structure and the criteria of the subdivision approval pro- 
cess, which inevitably operate to restrict supply. 


THE SUBDIVISION APPROVAL MECHANISM 


All land development applications in Ontario pass 
through the Department of Municipal Affairs, which cir- 
culates them among a large and growing number of depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The process has three characteristics salient to this 
analysis: 

(1) Itis lengthy and time-consuming 

(2) It is essentially linear in structure 

(3) It emphasises negative controls 

(4) The price and supply of housing are not among 
the many criteria involved. 

Each of the many bodies consulted by the D.M.A. has 
its own narrow set of criteria and is under no obligation 
to weigh these against other factors. All of the bodies, in- 
cluding the D.M.A. itself see their task as prevention of 
the undesirable: their proper role is limited to diligently 
looking for something to prohibit. 

Most importantly, however, no one in the entire pro- 
cess of control of land development appears to be respon- 
sible for, or particularly interested in, determining its 
aggregate effect on housing supply. 

The Ontario Housing Corporation, the only provincial 
agency with a positive interest in housing, is not among 
the many bodies active in the general approval process, 
(The O.H.C. is notified in cases of proposed development 
which has a hearing on its own projects, and occasionally 
appears in the role of an applicant; hut it is not otherwise 
involved.) 

Opposition politicians have occasionally suggested that 
the O.H.C.’s primary function is public relations. Regard- 
less of the validity of that accusation, it does appear that 
the O.H.C.’s efforts are directed primarily at those limited 
sectors of the general population most painfully affected 
by the existing conditions — and do not include any large- 
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scale intervention in the general housing market. In any 
case, the statistical data quoted earlier proves that the 
O.H.C.’s activities, commendable as they might be, have 
not arrested the upward trend in market prices in this 
area, 


In fact, the O.H.C.’s limited scope and budget forces 
it, under certain circumstances, to support house prices. 
In order to prevent speculation, H.O.M.E. (“Home Owner- 
ship Made Easy”) lots are always sold at market price, 
even when acquired below market. For example, O.H.C. 
had purchased several hundred lots from Bramalea in 1967 
and 1968 at $7,500 per lot, then re-sold them to builders 
and homeowners at $9,500. Given O.H.C.’s limited in- 
volvement in the market, this method is excusable — but 
it does not lower prices. In fact, it could be called “Home 
Ownership Made (a little more) Expensive”. 


One provincial body whose full role in the control of 
new housing supply is not fully recognized is the Ontario 
Municipal Board. The O.M.B. not only acts as a general 
court of appeal of municipal decisions; it is also specifically 
a guardian of their fiscal health. It controls municipal 
capital expenditures by setting strict limits on each muni- 
cipality’s borrowings: this, in turn, has an indirect but 
powerful constraining effect on new development. 

The federal agency consulted by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs in the subdivision approval pro- 
cess is the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
However, its role in the process is again strictly permissive; 
and it is confined, in principle and in practice, to the 
physical design aspects of proposed plans rather than any 
direct intervention in market supply and price levels. it 
acts as a planning design supervisor and not an advocate 
or a watchdog for housing in the way, say, the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission is a guardian of the water 
supply. : 

Apart from the criteria and administrative structures 
and relationships in the land development approval pro- 
cess, there are some further functional impediments in the 
mechanism, 


Firstly, the very complexity of the process, even when 
and if operated without bias, introduces long delays; this 
results both in a time lag and in additional capital carrying 
charges (at speculative interest rates) to the developer, 
which are passed on, with markup, to the consumer. 


Secondly, some of the individuals in charge appear to 
lack a clear concept of the complex interlinked system of 
a free market economy: they seem totally unaware of the 
possibility that their efforts, aimed in one direction, might 
make themselves felt in quite another. 

Such difficulties in comprehension are compounded by 
the fact that the negative effects of restrictive policies are 
incremental, indirect and time-lagging, While any difficul- 
ties caused by the approval of a new subdivision are 
localized, visible, often quantifiable, and, in most cases, 
readily attributable to that subdivision, the negative effects 
of non-approval are neither direct nor discernible. They 
merely become an incremental part of a general condition 
of undersupply of housing some years later. This under- 
supply is then blamed on “speculators”; i.e., the cause is 
attributed to the effect. 

Thirdly, some of the more junior bureaucrats have an 
ideological bias against developers and allow this to in- 
fluence their actions. In their self-appointed role of St. 
George battling the capitalistic dragon, they fail to distin- 
guish between the developer’s motives — which are profit 
maximization and therefore entirely self-serving and 
his function of providing housing, which has a positive 
societal value. 

Finally, we run into a phenomenon which If will take 
the liberty of calling ‘“‘Derkowski’s Universal Law of Bu- 
reaucratic Inertia”. In any system of permissive controls, 


the risks of a “Type 2” error (approving the undesirable) 
are, to the civil servant, always greater than of a “Type 1” 
error. Turning a good proposal down can always be even- 
tually excused on the basis of some legitimate considera- 
tion — and “referring it for further study” is entirely safe 
under any circumstances and may furthermore be con- 
sidered as a positive proof of the official’s thoroughness, 
diligence and virtue in protecting the public interest. 


THE ROLE OF TOWN PLANNERS 


If one accepts the hypothesis that Toronto house prices 
have been driven up to a greater extent by governmental 
regulation than by .,-ographical constraints or market 
forces, one question stii remains: why does Toronto differ 
so much in this respect from other North American cities? 

One of the answers which suggest themselves is that 
the aggregate level of controls over land development in 
the Toronto area is higher than in other cities on this 
continent. 

Perhaps part of our housing problem, then, stems from 
the fact that our area is “better planned”, in a certain, 
narrow, restrictive sense — than others. Perhaps we should 
examine the possibility of the existence of “malefits” (or 
negative benefits) of planning: at least of “planning” in 
that narrow, prevailing sense of the word. 

There are a number of reasons why municipalities 
which would restrict residential development find willing 
accomplices in many planners at all levels of government. 

For enshrined in the conventional planning ethos are 
certain “principles”, which, however sound and noble in 
the abstract, sometimes lead to conflict with legitimate 
societal needs and this is nowhere else more true than 
in housing. Perhaps the time has come to take a critical 
look at those “principles”. 


PLANNING FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


The number one requirement of this discipline is that 
everything should be “planned”; it is the quality of having 
been planned which is the ultimate measure of the worth 
of any creation of man. Thus, presumably, a municipal 
garbage dump, if it had been planned, is a superior object 
to, say the skyline of Manhattan, which had not. 

Therefore, a housing development is desirable, in the 
opinion of a municipal planner, to the extent to which its 
location, design and timing conform with his master plan 
— and all other considerations pale into insignificance. 


PROPERTY VALUES AS A GOAL 


To many planners, the enhancement of property values 
is a positive objective: to a few, it is an absolute goal; to 
most, it is a measurement and reward of the effectiveness 
of their controls. Not too many planners, however, seem 
willing to consider the other side of the coin: the relation- 
ship of property values to the economic accessibility of 
housing to the average family. 

Even if one accepts the enhancement of property values 
as a good thing, one might recognize that this is one of 
those good things that the society could have too much of. 


“QUALITY” 


Another traditional planning value, related to the pre- 
ceding one, is “quality of the environment”. Unfortunately, 
in housing, quality almost always costs money — and 
therefore, drives up prices. 

Moreover, quality and quantity are sometimes readily 
confused; thus, if a 1,000 square foot minimum floor areca 
requirement is “good”, then a 1,200 minimum is assumed 
to be even better. 

And the traditional physical planner, especially if he 
has an architectural background, will staunchly defend 
“quality” against any philistinic attack from grubby econ- 
omists. He is, of course, all in favour of “low-cost hous- 
ing” (honi soit qui mal y pense) — provided, naturally, 
that it has 60 feet of frontage, an attached garage, two- 
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and-a-half bathrooms and a sunken living room — or, 
even better, if it is located in the next municipality. 
“THE PUBLIC INTEREST” 


Another legitimate planning principle which lends itself 
to misapplication is “protection of the public interest.” 
Unfortunately, municipal planners are sometimes reluctant 
to perceive the fine distinction between “public interest” 
and the corporate interests of the municipality which pays 
their salaries. 

In any confrontation between a municipality and a 
private land developer, it is automatically assumed that it 
is the municipality which represents the public interest. 
If, however, one accepts the fact that it is the private 
developer who, under the current conditions, provides the 
bulk of new housing, then one has to recognize the pos- 
sibility, however unpalatable, that the roles are sometimes 
reversed. 

Furthermore, planners’ efforts on behalf of their respec- 
tive metropolitan municipalities inevitably run into the 
fallacy of composition problem; for, when all the boroughs 
within the metropolitan areca are trying cqually hard to 
drive families with school children into other boroughs, 
their respective efforts cancel each other out in their prime 
objective — although they do succeed, in the process, in 
raising the prices of family housing. 

“URBAN SPRAWL” 

This is one of the most horrid terms in the traditional 
planner’s lexicon. All suburban development is, to some 
extent, “urban sprawl”. Therefore such development has 
to be severely restricted — if not suppressed entirely. 
Discontiguous development is worst of all; for a city’s 


“. . . boundaries are to be sharply defined instead of 
blurred us in an image of an out-of-focus photo- 
graph.’? 

Therefore, no development can proceed ahead of ad- 
joining lands: the supreme requirement of orderly appear- 
ance far outweighs such minor considerations as housing 
supply. 

This insistence on contiguous development is in itself 
one of the most powerful factors in driving up land prices. 
For it automatically creates oligopolistic conditions at any 
given point in time by restricting potential development to 
a narrow fringe immediately adjoining existing develop- 
ment. Owners of property within that fringe are given 
oligopolistic powers over prices by the knowledge that 
potential competition is restricted to that limited number 
of developers who own land within the fringe. 

J. Lessinger, in his “Case for Scatteration,” pointed 
out various advantages of scattered developnient, including 
the reservation of uncommitted space to provide adaptabil- 
ity to population pressures and to technological develop- 
ments and the prevention of simultaneous ageing and 
obsolescence of large tracts of the city.4 However, his 
conclusions do not appear to have made much of a dent 
in the anti-sprawl armour of conventional planning wis- 
dom. 

THE UNI-DIRECTIONAL BIAS OF 
PLANNING CONTROLS 


“so much of it (planning in Canada) was a negative 

Scripture, written in ‘thou shalt not's’ . . 05 

The term “planning controls” as used in the North 
American context, seems to be based on a narrow, restric- 
tive concept; it is used by planners with reference to urban 
development in the same sense as by farmers with refer- 
ence to weeds. Therefore, the quality of planning in a 
given municipality seems to be measured by the strictness 
of negative controls. 

Implied in this usage is an adversary concept: the 
assumption that all the propulsive forces in the socio- 
economic system have to be, by their nature, antagonistic 
to good planning. 


This uni-directional concept of control is, to a large 
extent, a product of our liberal-democratic, free-enterprise 
tradition that the proper role of the government should 
be that of a referee, and not a participant. 

It appears that some planners, chafing under the limi- 
tations of this socio-political restriction, seem to assume 
that this lack of positive powers could be compensated for 
by more vigorous application and expansion of the nega- 
tive ones. Therefore, the planner gains virtue, in his own 
eyes, by prohibiting things; the more he prohibits, the 
greater, presumably, the virtue. (This might explain why 
Etobicoke, with its ban on children’s treehouses, lays claim 


to planning pre-eminence among Metro's boroughs.) 
CONCLUSIONS 


It is hoped that this paper has succeeded in demon- 
strating that prices in the Toronto housing market are 
determined, to a substantial extent, by governmental regula- 
tions, and that the interests of one set of governmental 
regulatory bodies (the municipalities) runs directly counter 
to the interests of the consumer. 

Thus, the aggregate mechanism which controls the pro- 
duction of housing in the Toronto areca may be said to be 
a peculiar mixture of free enterprise and governmental 
intervention, containing, from the point of view of the 
consumer, the worst features of each. The entrepreneur 
is free to maximize his profits at the expense of the con- 
sumer in full accordance with the socialist’s stereotype of 
the greedy capitalist; .governmental bureaucrats, on the 
other hand, are free, and, indeed, induced, to introduce 
into the system all of the negativism, delays and red tape 
that characterize the free enterpriser’s concept of a planned 
economy. 

If one accepts, as either a social goal or a principle of 
economic efficiency, that housing, like other consumer 
goods, should be provided at a price accessible to at least 
the majority of the population, with the price set either 
by governmental fiat or by vigorous price competition, 
then one of the two following conclusions is inescapable: 


(1) either the governmental sector should become 
positively active on a major scale in the general 
housing market, or 

(2) municipal control powers must be restricted and 
provincial policy and procedures revised to en- 
sure an aggregate supply of building land in any 
geographical market at least equal to demand, 
and thus to induce vigorous price competition 
by the private sector. 


It is not suggested that cither of the above measures 
would automatically result in a housing Utopia for the 
average Torontonian — only that they are the minimum 
prerequisites to any extensive improvement. 

Fither alternative, however, would involve a major 
restructuring of existing political and fiscal systems -— 
rather than any federal task forces or provincial advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

The C.M.H.C. figures cover only N.H.A. financing. Because 
of its $25,000 mortgage limit, N.H.A. has ceased to be a viable 
financing vehicle for detached houses within Metro proper. 
Therefore, the C.M.H.C. figures are more closely representa- 
tive of prices on the outer fringes of the commutershed, than 
of the metropolitan market as a whole. 

7This does not exclude the possibility of a short-run condition 
of over-supply. Since effective demand, containing, as it does, 
behavioural components, is highly volatile, it is subject to 
sudden shifts, and can therefore rapidly reverse a condition 
of under-supply. Such a short-run reversal, however, might 
not immediately manifest itself in a lowering of prices — 
partly due to the universal phenomenon of downward sticki- 
ness of prices, and partly due to vendors’ expectations, derived 
from past experience, of an eventual resumption of the up- 
ward movement of prices. 

3 Abercrombie, Sir Patrick, Greater London Plan 1944 p. 7 

‘Journal of the American Institute of Planners, August 1962. 

5Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, 
Report, January 1969, p. 13 


37. THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
James A. Murray 


Introduction 


ewis Mumford, speaking about architecture, 
said this wise and basic thing: “Good 
architecture means going back to funda- 
mentals; a child at work in a stable and 
reassuring world; a pair of lovers at play in 
a room where the scent of lilacs may creep 
through the window or the shrill piping of 
crickets may be heard in the garden below.” 
This is the essence of housing design. 

Unfortunately, the arguments concerning this 
subject lie between two really important housing 
issues. Neglected on one hand is a consideration 
of the macrocosm. if you will, of theories on the 
larger residential environment; the unsolved 
problems and fascinations cof living in cities; the 
questions of town and country; considerations of 
the centre and of the peripierey and of new 
towns; and questions of the meaning of com- 
munity and neighbourhood, an area of social — 
physical design that has currently generated few 
propositions beyond what the American urban 
critic Jane Jacobs rather crankily refers to as an 
improbable combination of Corbusier’s Ville 
Radiuse and Ebenezer Howard's Garden City. 
Neglected on the other hand is a consideration 
of the microcosm of the operative lore of hous- 
ing design, —much of it of a “how-to” variety -—— 
how to plan a perfect kitchen, how to select an 
air conditioner, how to be a gardening virtuoso 
two days a week. 

Between these formative concepts of urban 
residential form and the expressive and largely 
function-technical expertise of design detail and 
construction lics an area wherein one may rea- 
sonably explore the “architecture of housing”. 
In so doing we are rather like an amateur gar- 
dener who contemplates with appreciation, won- 
der and enthusiasm the miracle of the flower but 
does so without knowledge, in one direction, of 
its roots and its relationship to sunlight and soil 
and without understanding, in another, of the 
incredible complexity of its organic cellular 
mechanisms. Nonetheless, the process has merit 
for the gardener loves the flower and his knowl- 
edge will increase. 

It may not be amiss to remind ourselves of the 
purpose of housing. It shelters the physiological 
functions of living, sleeping, eating, bathing. It 
shelters the care and education of children and 
the private and public domestic life of its oc- 
cupant. It serves as haven to individuals hard 
pressed by the group obligations and pressures 
of modern life. Jt is a symbol and expression of 
its occupant in particular and its times in gen- 
eral. As for architecture, the first two purposes 
are usually well taken care of if only because 
they can be rationalized, but the last two pur- 
poses—haven and symbol— are for architecture 
possibly the most potent, as they constitute the 
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HOUSING 


irrationalitics. Robert Woods Kennedy,an Amer- 
ican architect. has put the central issue well “the 
themes of living are love, sociability, privacy, 
self-expression, comfort and belonging and they 
will suffuse a good house---the house is only a 
receptacle to reccive them”. 

It is all too easy to slip into this term “house”. 
A much wider designation is required: it is not 
the Canadian House Design Council but the 
Cunadian Housing Design Council: just as it is 
the Central Mortgage and) Housing Corporation, 
a title which can lay a further claim to accuracy 
by its putting first things first ! 

What is the implication of this word housing ? 
Again Kennedy in a remarkable book, The 
House and the Art of !ts Design, advances a 
perceptive viewpoint. Housing, he notes, like all 
of Gaul is divided into three parts. Whut are 
these three paris and what are the differences 
between them ? Public Housers build ‘dwelling 
units’. Merchant builders build “homes”. Archi- 
tects and their clients build “houses”. I would 
be tempted to divide the province of Housing 
into four paris, the fourth being landlords who 
build “nudtiple uniis’, usually apartments or 
suites. It is important to remember that people 
live in all four categories. 

An intriguing question arises: is an apartment a 
home much jess a house? There is even some evi- 
dence. particularly among suburban ratepayers 
and councils. that the question is even more 
basic—is a tenant a person, much less a muni- 
cipal citizen ? Both qualitative questions are ob- 
viously important on a quantitative basis for 
about 35% of all housing starts in 1962 were 
for multiple dwellings and, therefore, largely 
tenant occupied. According to the National 
House Builders’ Association submission to the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, 
76% of residential construction in Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1961 was of the multiple type. 
No discussion of the architecture of housing can 
ignore this major segment. 

These groups, Kennedy maintains, differ as to 
language, institutions and laws,—a rather deli- 
cate subject if all men are indeed created equal. 
The four housing classifications differ in manner, 
income, taste, values, living patterns, education, 
and their housing should be equally diversified. 
To appreciate the architecture of housing it is 
necessary to examine each of the four groups to 
look at the system or machine which produces 
the housing, the nature of the client housed and 
the design of the product. 


Dwelling Units 


Dwelling units built by public housers are gov- 
ernment sponsored and subsidized. They are 
rented to a rather small segment of those in the 
lower Y%3 income group of Canada. The earnings 
of these familics are insufficient to rent or pur- 


chase decent accommodation in the free market. 
They are at the bottom of housing’s pecking 
order for those below them, who are too poor to 
pay for even subsidized accommodation, don’t 
get a chance at the chicken feed. 

The Canadian Act which enables such low- 
income housing to be built is the National 
Housing Act 1954 billed as ‘An Act to Promote 
the Construction of new Houses, the Repair and 
Modernization of existing Houses and the Im- 
provement of Housing and Living Conditions” 
—a rather limited definition of national policy 
when contrasted with, for example, the equi- 
valent American legislation which starts off: 
“The Congress hereby declares that the general 
welfare and security of the Nation and the 
health and living standards of its people require 
housing production and related community de- 
velopment sufficient to remedy the serious 
housing shortage, the elimination of substandard 
and other inadequate housing through the clear- 
ance of slums and blighted areas, and the reali- 
zation as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every Amcrican family, thus contributing to the 
development and redevelopment of communities 
and the advancement of the growth, wealth and 
security of the Nation.” 

At least the American legislation through this 
tather cumbersome sentence establishes the na- 
tional objective and against it the activities of its 
housing system can be measured. Whether the 
Canadian evasion is the product of a lack of 
real purpose or reflects a different purpose alto- 
gether, or really tells us the purpose, is an inter- 
esting speculation. In Anthony Adamson'’s barn- 
yard phrase, “Canadians have taken to public 
housing as a duck takes to asphalt”. In the 1950- 
60 period some 3600 units of subsidized housing 
were laboriously achieved alongside some 
1,263,000 private housing starts or 2/5 of 1% 
of the private market. This should indicate that 
as a nation we are so rich we don’t need it, so 
poor we can’t affordit, or so ineffective we can't 
do it. Itis not the purpose of this paper to assess 
which is nearer the truth. 

So much for the system. As to the low income 
client, virtually nothing is known except some 
statistical generalizations about the limits of his 
earnings and the size and formation of his family 
together with a rather casual evaluation of the 
state of his present accommodation. The cus- 
tomer in this case has had virtually nothing to 
do with the design. The designer never even met 
him. The projects originate with authorities 
whose members by and large are middle and 
upper income persons and are designed by archi- 
tects of the same social and economic origins 
and there is at least room for doubt if their 
values coincide with those of the people their 
work serves. Fundamental information on the 
low income housing client is missing or incom- 
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plete and the architecture of low income housing 
suffers accordingly. 

Here are a few of the unanswered questions 
which, though social in origin, affect design 
solutions. Are elderly people best accommodated 
in separate large buildings with the attendant 
advantages of lower maintenance and adminis- 
tration cost and an increased opportunity for 
specialized facilities and equipment peculiar to 
the problems of the elderly or, perhaps they are 
better off in smaller units more in scale with the 
tenor and course of their life to date and which 
provide a closer integration with the normal life 
of the community ? Similarly should large fam- 
ilies be concentrated or dispersed throughout the 
community ? What are the relevant advantages 
and disadvantages for individual and family life 
inherent in different forms of housing as for 
example, between high rise buildings which re- 
lease ground space and horizontal multiple units 
which cover more of the site but provide private 
gardens for a majority of the units ? What is the 
nature of privacy and does the concept of pri- 
vacy vary between various social and economic 
groups ? This privacy might be visual, acoustic, 
proprietory or psychological in derivation. What 
is the threshold of tolerance for individual inter- 
ference in the interest of community objectives ? 
Is there a density of families upon a site at which 
physical and social deterioration sets in—if so is 
this density a constant for all conditions ? Are 
the standards of internal spaces and room sizes 
proper for physical and mental well-being ? 
What of the concept of the separate identifica- 
tion of housing projects within towns and cities 
or should they be largely invisible, undifferen- 
tiated from their surroundings ? Lastly, what are 
reasonable standards of design and amenity for 
the nation’s investment in housing ? 

If one goes to the National Housing Act for 
guidance, an antiseptic definition of low rental 
housing reads as, “housing projects undertaken 
to provide decent, safe and sanitary housing ac- 
commodation”—this threatens any search for 
poetry. In many American projects, which fore- 
shadow our own probabilities, the pressure of 
fantastically high priced central land values cou- 
pled with exploding city growth has resulted in 
solutions socially indecent, psychologically un- 
safe and aesthetically unsanitary. The miracle 
is that here and there, and more so in Canada 
than elsewhere on this continent I believe, there 
has been produced public housing of imagina- 
tion and considerable delight. For the excellent 
design quality of much of Canadian public 
housing tribute is due to the lively and exper- 
imental attitude towards architecture of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Multiple Housing Units 


The fourth housing group, privately developed 
rental multiple units, exhibits problems and 
possibilities much like those discussed for the 
housers’ dwelling units but something more 
should be said. Can something of the values of 
Home and House animate the philosophy and 
design of multiple housing,—something of life’s 
fascinating complexity within the standards im- 
posed by the unit plans, the unit structure, the 
unit materials, the unit by-laws, the unit financ- 
ing patterns ? How about some mortgagable fun 
on the roof and some mortgagable fun in the 
landscape; some conception of urban living 
more sociably viable than the impersonality of 
the corridor and the seclusion of the suite; some- 


thing less orthodox, less stereotyped and more a 
thing unexpected and eloquent. 

In this search for a more human and appeal- 
ing architecture it is hoped that something more 
creatively of our time. can be designed than 
bastardized and watered-down versions of Eigh- 
teenth century urbanity, that most insipid of 
styles, emasculated Georgian. 

Homes 


What of the Home builder in terms of system, 
client and design ? Homes are constructed by 
the Home Building industry for sale to pur- 
chasers who are assisted in their financial prob- 
lems by a loan mechanism both private and 
government in derivation. Although the home 
building industry is still characterized by a multi- 
plicity of small scale builders, probably 3000, 
there is an increasing tendency, particularly in 
major cities, towards large scale builders con- 
structing hundreds of homes a year. This in- 
dustry, without reorganization, is capable of 
constructing more homes per year than the net 
gain in family population from all sources. The 
trouble is that all the new families are by no 
means potential purchasers, even giving the fil- 
tering down idea the benefit of the doubt. This 
Home builder segment of the total housing ma- 
chine is extraordinarily effective and the private 
builder plus private client, plus government in- 
sured mortgage system is tremendously effective 
in the top income third and through the upper 
half of the middle third, —all this is done under 
the agreeable twin euphemisms of private hous- 
ing and home ownership. 

The Home building industry has created the 
largest manufacturing business in Canada, pro- 
viding in excess of 400,000 on-site jobs alone, 
expending 2 billion dollars annually in Canada 
which is to say 4% of the Gross National Pro- 
duct and 17.4% of our national capital invest- 
ment. In the past few years, 80% of all N.H.A. 
insured loans have been to builders, 20% to 
home owner applicants-—a sure indication that 
the builders and not the owners initiate most 
residential construction and are responsible for 
the: quality of its design. The 2 billion dollar 
product is more or less mass-produced for the 
middle and upper income class—a segment of 
society somewhat overmaligned by sociologists, 
amateur and otherwise. It is even popular for 
the elite designer to despise all of his victim’s 
values; he sees him in the stereo-typed distortion 
of the dope suburbanite, the prisoner of family 
futilities, the culturally two-dimensioned con- 
formist. Certainly there are preferences and de- 
mands within this market which are anathema 
to the designer but these preferences (which he 
would call prejudices) are not without their own 
peculiar reason. 

The desperate search for individual identity 
that mocks the architect's vision of house and 
street harmony is surelya natural defence against 
the overwhelming anonymity of today. Vulner- 
ability to the elaborations and fascinations of 
shifting fashionable form are inevitable in a 
culture of universal mobility—mobility of place, 
person, communication, finance and why not of 
expression. And yet, within this restless indiv- 
iduality and shifting of styles there lies a longing 
for real style and real identity. Worst of all for 
the designer is that his taste may be unacceptable 
to the Home public. 

A Canadian architect, Henry Fliess, has com- 
mented on this recently — “The logical and 
aesthetic solutions architects have brought to 


bear on the single-family home do not appear 
to satisfy the public for reasons not completely 
clear but interesting to analyze”. He goes on to 
ask, “Is acertain amount of monotony inherent 
in mass housing ? The answer—when thousands 
of acres are built up every year in large urban 
areas, the resultant housing, whatever its merit, 
is bound to bore us eventually.” 

“Even if this were not so, the forces working 
in the direction of standardization—the zoning 
by-laws, mortgage regulations and attitudes and 
product conformity-—would ensure basically 
similar answers. In any case the public considers 
the resulting residential environment dull and 
unattractive. To stem the dreaded monotony, 
city councils enacted by-laws that in one form 
or another required adjacent houses on a street 
to be different: this type of action misdirected 
proper effort towards revitalizing our residential 
areas, for likeness by itself is not the major prob- 
lem of our housing communities. Artificial vari- 
ations in elevation and indiscriminate mixing of 
one storey split-level and two-storey houses do 
not alleviate monotony and drabness.” 

“The other reaction to sterility in house design 
resulted in clothing standard house designs in 
various fashions by directly applying various 
forms of gingerbread derived from traditional 
idioms from Disneyland, from modern cliches 
or a combination of all. In Toronto this is exem- 
plified by a fake colonial application with scal- 
loped friezes, arched porticos, shutters and Man- 
sard roofs added to standard bungalows, split- 
level or two storey houses. In Winnipeg, a “Cin- 
derella” house has suddenly become popular. 
Characterized by cross-bars over windows and 
those homey shutters found in storybook illus- 
trations, it is an application imported from 
California where it is now passé. But apparently 
in Winnipeg, house-buyers are succumbing to 
this latest of styles.” 

“All these houses have public appeal and out- 
sell tastefully designed houses by enormous mar- 
gins. To achieve these effects builders either 
have drawn their own plans or have asked archi- 
tects who are willing to apply the necessary win- 
dow dressing. The architect’s role of leadership 
in aesthetic expression of single family housing 
has thus been temporarily removed. He has to 
follow the fashions, or his builder clients will 
forsake him and leave him to his idealogical pur- 
suits. Only the most resolute builders can resist 
the strongly shown preferences of the public. 
In any event the contemporary idiom in housing 
design proved too severe lacking warmth and 
character and a feeling of shelter and home.” 

If there is any villany in the act it is the re- 
prehensive attempt by the building industry to 
engender in the Home market the artificial 
stylistic obsolescence so successful in merchan- 
dising automobiles and possibly even attractive 
in respect to hems and hairdos. This attempt is 
technologically indefensible for the current pro- 
duct has nothing new by way of materials and 
methods to offer. It is economically immoral in- 
a planet full of people most of whom are badly 
sheltered and it is aesthetically ludicrous. Even 
the sales basis of the home idea as an investment 
where roots are sunk deep in the community is 
a phony in the face of a restless population, one 
fifth of whom move every year. 

Architects serving the merchant builders range 
in attitude from highly principled designers (or 
stubborn-depending on one’s viewpoint) to the 
worst kind of design opportunist who does what 


he is told to produce what will sell. This situation 
is further muddied by the fact that unlike mod- 
ern medicine or engineering, there may exist 
within the profession a division of opinion re- 
garding architecture. This is for a profession, a 
rather sad if unavoidable problem which must 
surely raise questions about the professional 
image. If a dentist says “that is an abscessed tooth 
and must be extracted” it is a single voice speak- 
ing a unified professional opinion and regarded 
by the nervous patient as such. Such a mono- 
lithic front cannot be claimed for a pronounce- 
ment on design. 

In mass housing design, there must be con- 
tinued cooperation between those who design 
and those who build. Each has much to learn 
from the other. Design for vast numbers is dif- 
ficult; there is an inevitable gap between de- 
signer and designee; building for sale to a cus- 
tomer’s choice is a risky business, but the con- 
tinuing effect ofa partnership of good architects 
and good builders depends upon a simple truth 
—the basic intelligence and judgment of people 
for whom the houses and apartments are design- 
ed. This involves a creative respect for people 
and a lively curiosity about their living habits. 
Working for the anonymous client offers to 
builder and architect its own dimensions of 
imagination, challenge and delight. The evidence 
is increasingly apparent in towns and cities. 


The House 


Wich the concept of House we encounter the 
individual client in direct creative touch with 
the architect who designs and the builder who 
builds. Truly as compared to Dwelling Units, 
Multiple Units and Homes, with House the pro- 
mised land is reached. Who is this client ? Eco- 
nomically he is in the upper 4 income group; 
—but a more perceptive appreciation requires 
a sub group. It is probably the middle third of 
this upper third who constitute the inovating 
design group from whom largely stem the new 
domestic architecture. The upper third of the 
upper third prefer to inherit, use architects of 
traditional predilections, are conservative, are 
largely “society” in attitude and rather author- 
itorian in family behaviour. The lower third of 
the upper third usually buy speculatively, sel- 
dom use architects; they are the patrons of 
“gracious living” — so all hail the middle third 
of the upper third ! 

This is a fascinating area of architectural 
activity whose design implications extend far 
beyond the residential scene. Here is where in 
the House segment, there is enunciated through 
residences nearly all the pioneer principles of 
a new architecture in the works of such men as 
Corbusier, Mies van de Rohe and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. From the experiments of this lively 
group of architects and their clients come ideas 
about design that gradually filter into the verna- 
cular of Home and more rapidly into the prac- 
tices of Dwelling Unit. The client’s role in the 
creation of such a house is positive not negative; 
he must see innovation rather than conservatism 
as a foundation of security. He must be capable 
of thinking out his problems and intensely inter- 
ested in doing so. The architect's role concerns 
the ability to manipulate techniques to his client’s 
advantage, and this with understanding, com- 
mitment and artistry. At its best, it is the archi- 
tect’s desire to fuse form and function expres- 
sively — Louis Sullivan’s “sweet abundant and 
gracious gift of expression”. 
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Again it is Kennedy who puts the magic of 
House well — “A good house has been warped, 
pushed, moulded. compromised, and recompro- 
mised by its architect, client, site, climate, the 
laws it is built under, the amount of money avail- 
able and by the customs, traditions, and history 
of its location. Jf it is one hundred and twenty 
years old, and has wings in the Greek Revival 
and International styles, it may be, like an old 
cheese, just about ripe. If it has unexpected 
places in it, if the truths of its construction and 
form are occasionally evident, if it will bow out 
of one’s consciousness when not wanted, remind 
one of China, Southern France, or rural England 
on occasion, refuse to admit it ever has received 
the finishing touch, make people seem more 
beautiful, wise or charming than ever before, if 
it will do these and a few other things, as well 
as treat you right physically, then it is a really 
good house.” 

Architecture does not exist in a vacuum. It 
is controlled by concepts and considerations, 
certain of which derive from function and logic. 
These are the rational design determinants. But 
in addition, architecture is powerfully shaped, 
indeed sometimes distorted, by what might be 
termed the irrational design determinants—cul- 
tural value judgments; a vision of beauty pecu- 
liar to an age: attitudes to the past, the present 
and the future, to security and innovation, to 
design as a symbol of status, to questions of 
style and fashion. All these shifting nebulous 
irrational considerations have probably more 
profound effect as architectural form-givers 
than the disciplines of client, nature and tech- 
nique. Architecture must partake of the rational 
and the irrational. It cannot exist without both 
for it is a phenomenon of the mind and a man- 
ifestation of the heart. If for convenience in dis- 
cussing these design issues, the components are 
separated out, it must be with full realization 
that they must exist in balanced interrelation- 
ships. No one set of criteria may steal the show. 


Rational Design Determinants 


The rational form givers may be simply stated-— 
the condition of man: the natural environment; 
the nature of technique: the economics of hous- 
ing. It is difficult to avoid the easy generalities 
of these factors and instead enunciate the spe- 
cifics which control the architecture of housing, 
but it is worth the attempt. 

About people there is a trilogy of ologies 
physiology, psychology, sociology. The physio- 
logical design goal is human comfort within a 
certain set of external conditions. As an example 
of the kind of analysis that should animate 
housing design—take the matter of thermal 
comfort. The thermal mechanism of our bodies 
Operates within narrow limits and this realiza- 
tion should control the arrangement of houses 
inside and out. As the body produces more heat 
than it can use it must get rid of the excess. The 
process is controlled by constant modification 
of two factors, heat production and heat loss. 
So the basic prerequisite of comfort is an appro- 
priate flow of heat euwtward from the body. 
Four-fifths of a person’s total heat output or 
400 btu’s per hour must be lost constantly. The 
loss is accomplished in four ways (1) by evapora- 
tion (which raises questions of humidity) (2) by 
convection (3) by conduction and (4) by radia- 
tion. So to be comfortable, our bodies must lose 
moisture by evaporation, need air movement 
for convection and must lose heat from the skin 


by radiation. This is an interconnected system. 
If the architectural design flies in the face of this 
simple perception of the thermal condition it 
is asking for trouble. For instance, the combina- 
tion of radiant heating systems with large areas 
of glass is unwise and we must remember there 
is no such thing as an uncomfortable master- 
piece. Granted, our age’s increasingly sophistic- 
ated mechanical equipment makes it quite pos- 
sible to flout natural laws with considerable im- 
punity, but a price is paid, certainly economically 
and functionally and, in cases of poor engineer- 
ing judgment, physiologically. 

Quiet is another physiological demand. Ex- 
traneous noise is irritating and bad acoustics 
which impair desired sound is also irritating. 
Human sound perception ranges from the thresh- 
old of audibility—the quiet rustle of mortgage 
papers—to the threshold of feeling, a nearby 
apartment riveter in a single family district. In 
the middle is average conversation. Noise per- 
ception is a complex blend of psychological and 
physiological considerations. An acoustical con- 
sultant, Sabine, puts it simply this way, “Usually 
we do not hear the neighbours through the wall 
when our own radio is turned on in which case 
the wall is soundproof. But if we turn off our 
radio and are trying to go to sleep the wall is 
no Jonger sound proof and the neighbours’ radio 
is heard all too plainly”. Noise travels by three 
means—air borne, material borne or by direct 
impact. Air borne noises are caught by absorp- 
tive materials; noise transmitted through mate- 
rials may be defeated by heavy walls or complex 
walls and its form of structure may greatly re- 
duce impact noise. At most times people do not 
wish to be conscious of those with whom they 
live, particularly families in multiple units. Many 
a luxury apartment would have been better ad- 
vised to overstuff the partition walls and under- 
stuff the furniture in the grand lobby. 

Similar physiological appreciations affecting 
design could be made for all the senses, for sight, 
sound, touch, smell and taste. It is easy for 
architects to lose sight of the fact that livability 
is the sum of a multiplicity of design minutae as 
well as of a grand overall concept. 

Psychology is the study of the individual; 
sociology the study of the group. What do these 
related sciences have to say to the art of design ? 

Privacy is a psychological need. The things 
we do in Dwellings, Homes and Houses can be 
graded from most private to least private, but 
the judgment of what constitutes this heirarchy 
of privacy varies from individual to individual, 
from family to family, from generation to gen- 
eration, from bloomers to bikinis, from bath- 
rooms to bedrooms. It certainly varies as be- 
tween cultures. But there is a sort of design 
norm, for however unprivate a family may be 
in its intimate life, its privacy when guests are 
present calls for careful consideration to avoid 
embarrassment. Too often modern architecture 
has taken a cavalier attitude to privacy. We have 
seen too much of families by night “‘en-tableau” 
behind the picture window. Disastrous views 
of kitchen clutter from living-dining spaces have 
imposed quite unnecessary strains on the art of 
housekeeping. A good plan will order domestic 
spaces in accordance with degrees of increasing 
privacy; the public spaces of entering, the semi- 
public spaces of recreation, the semi-private 
spaces of bathing and washing and the private 
spaces of sleeping and studying. Again Kennedy 
puts it well: “‘Where does too little privacy begin 
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to have bad effects on the individual and on the 
family self-esteem as a whole ? When the indiv- 
idual is not able to withdraw without undue 
manipulation of architectural gadgetry without 
apology and when, in emergency conditions, the 
family cannot operate the home according to the 
most conventional patterns of its time and class.” 

It is obvious that as the proximity of families 
in housing increases, the privacy problem is ac- 
centuated. A dilemma is thereby posed in high 
density multiple architectural design. As privacy 
needs increase, compartmentation increases to 
produce the privacy. As compartmentation in- 
creases, the danger of claustrophobia arises. 

Social perception of architectural design brings 
us to questions of individual, family, inter- 
family and community relationships. As housed 
individuals we are variously house-wives, hus- 
bands, children (assorted babies, pre-school, 
school-age, teen-age) grandparents, guests, serv- 
ants. An entire lecture could be directed to any 
one of these individuals as their requirements 
affect the design of Dwelling Unit, Home and 
House. Good domestic architecture is supre- 
mely dependent on an understanding social 
perception of what these individuals and the 
families which they form demand of the logic 
intuition and artistry of the design process. 

For individuals and for families the house 
design can encourage or inhibit living patterns 
and a good plan reflects the family’s kind of 
organization. Housing obsolescence is more a 
matter of livability obsolescence than of struc- 
tural or stylistic obsolescence. The formal ar- 
rangement of astructurally sound Regency house 
is illsuited to our needs because we are no longer 
formal people—we are a slouching generation. 
Questions of livability become particularly in- 
teresting to the architect and the builder serving 
the anonymous market of speculation and rent. 
The client is a faceless statistical abstraction 
with an improbable family of one point eight 
children. 

The livability under consideration is the gen- 
eralized livability of conventional behaviour. It 
is largely concerned with the sorting out of activ- 
ities isolating those in the plan that are incom- 
patible and grouping those that are compatible. 
A catalogue of housing activities is certainly 
enough to indicate the richness of the mixture, 
the importance of the task— entering, entertain- 
ing, drinking, play, recreation, child training, 
administration, eating, cooking, child care, creat- 
ing, laundry, maintaining, washing, dressing, 
bathing, loving, sleeping, studying, care of the 
sick and doing nothing. This is the stuff of which 
the architecture of housing is formed. 

What of the relationship of housing design to 
climate and to site ? Is nature to be used, ignored 
or abused—for the first time in architectural 
history modern structural and mechanical tech- 
niques make any of these design viewpoints at 
least feasible. How should the design react to 
nature ? Sit consciously in opposition to nature 
a proud serene and man-made thing—such was 
the architecture of the classical world. Blend 
with the natural world, of the earth, earthy, or 
manipulate nature to the design's ends, with 
terraces, contours and planting contrived ? What 
will be the relationship of domestic architectural 
indoor space to its exterior space ? How valid is 
bringing the indoor outdoor and the outdoor 
indoor ? There are some who find vast fixed 
glass areas frustrating with their promised reality 
of accessability which does not exist. As to site, 


where does the sun lie, the wind blow, the views 
delight or the surroundings menace ? Richard 
Neutra the distinguished American architect 
refers to all this as the mysteries and possibilities 
of the site. Few climates, be it sadly noted, ex- 
ceed the demands of Canadian weather with its 
extremes of heat and cold, dryness and moisture. 
Does our architecture truly respond to this or 
ignore it. Adoption to local climatology and to 
local plant ecology is the most valid if not the 
only valid form of regionalism in an age of 
increasing sameness. 

Finally among the rational elements shaping 
architecture is technique—how we build and of 
what we build. The relationship of design to 
technique and in particular to structure involves, 
it seems, a curious mystique. There is a kind of 
modern architecture which warps structure to 
form or warps function to structure, neither a 
defensible proposal. On the other hand much 
traditional architecture is deceptive about struc- 
ture stressing the form rather than the meaning 
of the past. Here is the real di'emma posed by 
modern methods. When technologically almost 
anything is possible, the selected discipline of 
what to do and what not to do becomes a per- 
plexing challenge to design. Taste, judgment and 
the merit of simplicity seem increasingly the 
keynote to good residential architecture. 

The serial and repetitive nature of modern 
production so necessary to an architecture serv- 
ing a world population that doubles every seventy 
five years, poses real problems in the mass of 
monotony in human scale and of boredom. Even 
good design “is troubled”. If it is good, good 
once, twice, three times, twenty times, thirty 
times, is it good five hundred times, seven hun- 
dred times, a thousand times ? 


Irrational Design Determinants 


Contemplation of the rational architectural de- 
sign determinants of people, place and process 
alone will not carry us. half-way to an under- 
standing of architectural form. For although 
architecture is not the fashion business it is tre- 
mendously influenced by irrational factors — 
emotional appeal and interpretation, attitudes to 
history, cultural values of its time and place, 
the artistic values and the meaning of beauty. 
What of these matters ? Many of the implica- 
tions of the irrational design determinants come 
to a focus in matters of style and an attitude to 
history. Recent tendency in domestic Canadian 
architecture makes it clear that the battle be- 
tween eclectic architecture and modern archi- 
tecture is by no means concluded. Traditionists 
call modern architects “freaks” and modernists 
call traditionalists’ solutions “phony”. Curiously 
the arguments wage only in the Elysian fields of 
the single house. As yet, traditional apartments 
are rare although hybrid town houses ape the 
elegance of Bath and Bloomsbury. 

The appeal of traditionalism is in part a dis- 
satisfaction with what has been offered to date 
by way of modern residential design as being too 
co!d, unhomey and un-rose coloured. At its best 
traditionalism is an expression of social and 
artistic continuity; in part it is a product of the 
reminiscent eye and as such produces a fully- 
automatic and predictable emotional response 
to a familiar form. In part traditionalism is a 
further rejection of our restless age, an escape 
to the remote in time and place. In part it is 
form following fashion. Style by some is con- 
ceived as a saleable commodity bearing its own 


peculiar status symbolism. One way to achieve 
prestige is to be like the people whose respect 
is desired. This involves close conformity to 
their exhibited and known likes and dislikes. 
“To belong socially is in the traditional sense to 
be secure”. 

So traditional design uses the old style as sym- 
bol in picture form. If the remote Georgians are 
viewed as an elegant, civilized, urbane society, 
the contemporary customer, unsure of his ele- 
gance, civilization and urbanity, may hope that 
by acquiring the appropriate stage setting, some- 
thing of these qualities will rub off on him. This 
is not said condescendingly, for where is the 
high-principled designer if this little trickery is 
effective and the customer is, or feels, more 
wigged and powdered ? To answer this, it must 
be maintained that where thinking and feeling 
are fused, the architect’s task is to express in 
building materials, the charm, warmth, friend- 
liness and humanity which are by no means the 
prerogatives of the past. It has been done and 
beautifully so today. The usual sales argument 
of modern architecture that these qualities are 
not exclusive, say, to colonial form but come 
from a harmonious personal relationship with 
the social and technical nature of our age, must 
strike the client as a hopelessly abstruse notion 
—unless they arrive at such a conclusion under 
their own steam. George Nelson, the American 
designer, suggests the life of a style like the life 
of a society follows certain recognizable and 
predictable patterns: First, decay of the old style, 
marked by increasing lack of inventiveness and 
tendency to rigidity: Second, this frustrates de- 
signers and customers and the seed of rebellion 
sprouts, Third, there is a period of unconscious 
awareness of the growth towards new forms; 
Fourth, the new outlook. There appears a man, 
a prototype figure of the new style whose func- 
tion is to state unmistakably that times have 
changed. He is usually a genius, Brunelleschi at 
the Pazzi Chapel, Paxton at the Crystal Palace, 
Wright in Chicago, Corbusier in Paris; Fifth, 
once the basis is established and accepted, there 
is nothing left but the work of development and 
no further drastic change till the development 
has run its course. A question arises—is “mod- 
ern” a style ? It exhibits all the attributes. Is it 
in its fifth period ? This may not be so, for its 
generating impetus is an unprecedented pre- 
occupation with space.. 

But it must be admitted that of all the irra- 
tional forces acting upon architecture the sub- 
tlest and least open to exploration is the changing 
sensibility of architects themselves. So many of 
the questions that trouble architects have two 
aspects. What is the difference between a cliché 
of design and an accepted vernacular of design ? 
Is it more blessed to innovate than to refine ? 

Finally, we cannot escape the most important 
questions of all those posed by the Architecture 
of Housing. Do not the real design problems 
of housing transcend the architecture of indiv- 
idual buildings ? Is not the architecture of groups 
of buildings, of total townscapes, the real issue ? 
If the answer is yes, then the circumstances that 
surround and condition design and the nature of 
design as it responds to these surroundings 
should be the focus of attention for architects, 
planners, developers, residents. 

Certainly it should be the principal preoc- 
cupation of the Canadian Housing Design Coun- 
cil’s endeavour to improve the design which 
houses Canadians. 
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Introduction 


irst, I wish to thank the Canadian Hous- 

ing Design Council for inviting me to 

speak to you tonight. I had the pleasure 

in 1962 in Ottawa of hearing Professor 
James Murray give the first in this series of lec- 
tures! sponsored by the Canadian Housing De- 
sign Council. Mr. Murray is, of course, a very 
difficult man to follow. Too witty by far and ex- 
tremely knowledgeable, he spoke on The Archi- 
tecture of Housing and gave not only a stimu- 
lating lecture but was kind enough to provide a 
base from which further talks on the architec- 
ture of housing could be developed. At the con- 
clusion of Professor Murray’s speech he asked: 

“Do not the real design problems of housing 
transcend the architecture of individual build- 
ings? Is not the architecture of groups of build- 
ings, of total townscapes, the real issue? If the 
answer is yes, then the circumstances that sur- 
round and condition design and the nature of 
design as it responds to these surroundings 
should be the focus of attention for architects, 
planners, developers, residents.” 

Most of us will agree with Professor Murray, 
and tonight I would like to focus attention on 
the circumstances which surround and condi- 
tion the design of the total townscape, with em- 
phasis on the housing environment of the sub- 
urb and the city, and the housing of the poor as 
it relates to both. I propose to look briefly at 
the recent past, and make some predictions 
about the future. 


The New Era 


In his book The Gutenberg Galaxy, Marshall 
McLuhan has written “We are as far today into 
the electric age as the Elizabethans had advanc- 
ed into the typographical and mechanical 
Ey ea 
The electric age, as McLuhan calls it, with 
its advent of computers and the onslaught of 
world-wide communications systems seems to 
threaten our assumptions and environment as 
never before. 

Mass prosperity and purchasing power with- 


out historical precedent have been accompanied: 


by shattering technological change and tremen- 
dous expansion; and this has sparked a bewil- 
dering array of new problems and choice of so- 
lutions in the planning of our environment. At 
the same time, areas of dramatic growth are 
suffering from organizational difficulties in the 
so-called explosion of our cities. 

This difficult but exciting age has also seen 
the emergence of the common man - or every- 
man, as the new patron in our democratic so- 
ciety. It is his prospect, his environment with 
which we are all concerned. He pays for every- 
thing. The new patrons - and the men who act 
on their behalf, subject to checks and balances 
and economic laws, have replaced the old tra- 
ditional patrons - who with their simple auto- 
cratic powers, produced in the past much of 
what we value, in countries older than our own. 

Unfortunately the new patrons are often un- 
certain in matters of taste and design and the 
study of aesthetics should be introduced into 
our school system so that we may learn more 
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about the disciplines of design and participate 
more fully in the building of our cities. 

Visitors from abroad are often surprised to 
learn that Canada’s communities, unlike those 
in Scandinavia, Western Europe and in the Bri- 
tish New Towns, are often planned and built 
by private enterprise. After viewing some of the 
results, it has been suggested that we may be 
mistaken in leaving the creation of our commu- 
nities to private enterprise alone. We dont, of 
course. The housing industry works in partner- 
ship with the new patrons, responding to their 
demands, and subject to their laws and regu- 
lations. 


The Suburbs 


One of the most important areas in which dra- 
matic changes are taking place, is in the new 
housing development of the suburbs. To some 
eyes, these changes are not only welcome ~ but 
long overdue. 

Our first suburbs - in early days, were situ- 
ated on the fringe of the city, defined by natu- 
tal boundaries and protected by income re- 
quirements and other devices. Familiar to all 
cities — often as “Knob Hill”, houses were at- 
tractively grouped, and close enough to the city 
to utilize its conveniences - yet removed from 
the actual bustle and grime of its activity. 

The idea of the suburb expanded rapidly af- 
ter the war and became available to an increas- 
ing number of families as a result of rising in- 
comes, a plentiful supply of cheap land and the 
introduction of favourable legislation in the 
National Housing Act - which encouraged 
home ownership on a massive scale. A great 
house building industry developed very quickly 
to meet the new demand. 

At first emphasis was on the speedy produc- 
tion of badly needed housing units, or on the 
number of front door knobs per year, as the 
boast went. Municipalities were proud and 
eager to grow and there were few controls on 
development. People were eager to buy or rent 
anything which was produced; they were en- 
chanted by the thought of a home of their own 
at a reasonable price, and the verdant delights 
of suburban pastures for their children. 

Yet a certain disenchantment with the sub- 
urbs soon became, apparent (with some of the 
suburbs, not all); and even the word “subur- 
ban” spoken with the right amount of amused 
inflection, joined “colonial” and “provincial” in 
that sea of derogatory, though not dirty, words. 
It might be interesting to consider for a mo- 
ment, the reasons why. 

Here are five reasons, voiced not only by the 
disenchanted but by many concerned with our 
developing communities; 

! The post-war suburbs provided an oversim- 
plified solution for the community's housing re- 
quirements: three bedroom, detached, single- 
family houses for sale to young families of mid- 
dle income. No provision was made for old 
people, for poor people, for single people, and 
no provision for young marrieds - until they 
had 2-315 children. The resultant homogeneous 
society — representing only one segment of the 
community, produced a dull social environment 


— more important, one necessarily transitory in 
nature. The lack of continuity or permanence 
in the living pattern of the suburb evolved by 
this limited concept of housing was one of the 
strongest charges levelled against the suburban 
environment. 
2 Although most suburbs eventually provided 
the necessary community facilities: churches, 
shopping, schools and their playing fields, town 
hall and post office, open space and recreational 
facilities, they have rarely been grouped to- 
gether to form convenient and meaningful cen- 
tres of community life. The historic village 
green or traditional market place gave way to 
disorder and lack of focus. And the library ar- 
rives on wheels, Wednesday afternoons. 
3 The physical design of the suburbs has been 
poor by traditional or contemporary standards 
of architecture. Single family houses, drably 
similar or desperately different, offered no true 
variety, change of scale or visual surprise. Of- 
ten dominated by over-head wiring, television 
antennae and unrelated roof lines, they have 
created a street architecture possessing little 
charm or character, compared to street scenes 
of earlier times, in our own and other countries. 
There has been overall - a Jack of urbanity, a 
restless expression of an inherently dull, unre- 
lieved and monotonous concept, or lack of con- 
cept, of community. 

These views were summed up succinctly by 
the author, John Cheever, when he wrote: 
“It was the kind of place where the houses 
stand cheek by jowl, all of them built twenty 
years ago, and parked beside each was a car 
that seemed more substantial than the house it- 
self, as if this were a fragment of some noma- 
dic culture. And it was a kind of spawning 
ground, a place for bearing and raising the 
young and for nothing else - for who would 
ever come back to Maple Dell?” 

The next two charges are rather more pro- 
saic in character. 
4 Suburbs, with their generous road allowances 
and requirements for lot sizes, set backs and 
side yards (which often contributed little to 
family privacy) have been extravagant and un- 
duly expensive to the community in their use of 
land and in the necessary extensions of city 
services. Also, because they are dormitory in 
nature, the suburbs require efficient connection 
to places of work. Too low in density to sup- 
port efficient transportation systems, their inha- 
bitants must travel separately in private auto- 
mobiles, requiring more and more large scale 
and expensive highway paraphernalia in the 
landscape. 
Sth and, perhaps unfair, is the charge that in 
spite of alleged failures, the suburbs threaten 
the very existence of the old city itself. Feed- 
ing on it for employment at first, but ever ex- 
tending their areas and developing their own 
vast shopping centres, industrial estates, places 
of amusement, and even universities, the sub- 
urbs become in fact, gradually independent. 
Then with only the old and the poor, and a 
handful of the rich remaining in the city, lack 
of confidence and deterioration sets in at the 
centre, and major enterprises, faced with this 


phenomenon, abandon the city and turn once 
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again to investments in the suburbs, 

Robbed of invaluable tax assessment, the 
city’s cry of “Thief!” - against the spawning 
grounds of suburbia, recalls Dr. Johnston’s de- 
vastating charge, hurled at a passing adversary 
on the Thames: “Your wife, sir, under pretence 
of keeping a bawdy house is a receiver of stolen 
goods.” 

But in spite of all the criticisms of post-war 
“subdivisions” (to give these developments their 
operational name) there is little doubt that the 
post-war houses produced by our house build- 
ers have been in the main, well equipped, well 
insulated, well built, and are getting better all 
the time. With high standards of electrical, 
plumbing and heating installations, combined 
with speed of erection, they compare favoura- 
bly with houses built anywhere in the world; 
some of the best housing has attracted interna- 
tional attention. Our nationally prescribed mini- 
mum housing standards are envied in the Unit- 
ed States and abroad; and we are presently 
building demonstration houses in the United 
Kingdom, at the request of the British Govern- 
ment, to illustrate Canadian design and con- 
struction techniques. 

This seems very high praise indeed and even 
the most casual observer would expect me to 
qualify my remarks. 

There is little doubt that too often the archi- 
tectural design of post-war housing has been 
poor and the overall design of the environment 
undistinguished — and sometimes downright ug- 
ly. I will talk about the environment later, first 
-a word about the housing. Through the activi- 
ties of the Canadian Housing Design Council, 
and the gradual introduction of the architectu- 
ral profession into the housing industry, the ar- 
chitectural design of our housing is improving 
and should continue to improve. 

This is not to say that we can't expect aber- 
rations from time to time, and 1967 may well 
unveil some interesting moods - perhaps a 
Gothic revival —- or more simple but still daring, 
an Indian Tepee or Longhouse design could be 
ranched or split, according to requirements. But 
these fey and retrogressive moods will surely 
come and go with decreasing incidence, in the 
face of new materials and techniques, and the 
economic need for expressing them in simple 
and appropriate fashion. 

Lending institutions and Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation through their profes- 
sional staffs and lending practices, continue to 
influence the design of shelter, which together 
with commercial facilities form the critical and 
immediate housing environment. Financing 
should now be extended, where appropriate, to 
include small stores as a necessary part of hous- 
ing; conveniently located for “the forgotten loaf 
of bread”, they are an attractive and economic 
complement to distant shopping centres. 

I want to digress for a moment here and say 
a word about those distant shopping centres - 
distant in more senses than one. They ride like 
battleships now, in a sea of cars, invincible 
and unapproachable. They must somehow es- 
tablish a more convincing and urbane relation- 
ship to the street and the rest of the community, 
and shopping centres will one day be designed 
with more convenient relationships established 
between stores and customers — and customer’s 
cars. Attractive promenades connected to the 
street, with frequent access to service areas and 
cars below, will support the usual variety of 
stores - and multiple housing as well. Acres of 
visual wasteland could be reclaimed in this 
manner, and put to a higher use. 


Changing attitudes in all aspects of develop- 
ments are making possible today improvements 
which only yesterday were considered economi- 
cally impossible. Underground parking which 
frees the land for park and playground, swim- 
ming pools and underground wiring - all now 
quite common, result from new attitudes of 
mind and point to a new and more promising 
townscape in the future. 

Many of our existing suburbs will inevitably 
gather charm over the years, with a landscape 
all their own, quite different from past examples 
of city building and townscape and peculiarly 
North American in character, with mature trees, 
grass and open spaces. Disturbing as it may be 
to the professional ego, the architectural design 
of the houses and street (or lack of it) will de- 
crease in importance as nature gradually re- 
places uprooted trees - and mass housing is 
softened not only by foliage, but by the human 
imprint. 

Regrettably, nature can't remedy all of the 
failings of post-war suburban development, nor 
will architectural lapses be so forgivable in fu- 
ture suburbs. 


The Suburbs—Twenty Years Later 


So much for the past. Now, twenty years after 
the start of the post-war boom, we face a massive 
further expansion. The stage is set once again, 
but conditions have changed to a remarkable 
degree. 

Municipalities, once innocent, are struggling 
with rising costs, and are not always so eager to 
grow; they are much more critical of proposed 
development. Town planners, rarely seen in Ca- 
nada only a few years ago, are graduating in 
ever increasing numbers from our universities 
and flocking to the municipalities - who are 
eager to receive them. Controls quite naturally 
abound, and the battle (not necessarily fought 
by Queensbury rules) is now joined. 

The high cost of serviced land and the need 
for variety in accommodation has long since 
been recognized. The familiar house building 
industry is changing rapidly into a housing and 
land development industry. New forms of fam- 
ily housing, forecast by Murray & Fliess and 
Schoenauer & Seeman, in their books 2 made 
possible by cmuc, offer alternatives to the de- 
tached single family house. Recent changes tc 
the National Housing Act makes possible for 
the first time, the same maximum loan for all 
forms of family housing. 

These factors are already producing a new 
kind of suburb with a mixture of housing types, 
including of course the single family house, but 
with a much higher overall density of persons 
per acre. 

This recognition of economic realities and re- 
turn to higher densities, traditional with urban 
living, may not seem an attractive proposition 
in itself, but handled with care and imagination 
can bring obvious benefits to builders and de- 
velopers, and most of all — to families of all in- 
come groups. 

We can however, achieve convenient and at- 
tractive communities through the partnership of 
public and private enterprise, only if the com- 
munity side of the partnership is strengthened 
to deal with the problems of rapid growth. 

Hardest hit by these problems are often those 
areas, which by their nature, are least well 
equipped to solve them. The fact remains that 
the expansion of our cities beyond their politi- 
cal boundaries takes place in predominantly ru- 
ral areas, where effective municipal government 


- capable of coping with these problems - evol- 
ves only after unplanned patterns of new de- 
velopment are well under way. 

But our cities of the future are taking their 
shape today, with over a million new houses 
every ten years — soon two million, their growth 
into the countryside is uncoordinated but inevi- 
table. This growth must be guided and shaped 
in a more realistic way. 

There are encouraging signs that our munici- 
palities, with growing confidence, are beginning 
to exhibit more authority in town planning mat- 
ters. They are gradually moving from a nega- 
tive and restrictive role of regulations and con- 
trols to a more positive and creative planning 
approach, made possible by a broader under- 
standing in the community of planning prob- 
lems and by the growing numbers of competent 
professionals now becoming available. 

If present trends continue, municipal bound- 
aries and the distribution of tax assessment will 
be more realistically organized on a develop- 
ment-area basis in the not too distant future. 
Communities will be designed in outline or 
skeleton form, with major lines of communica- 
tions first established. Land will be acquired by 
the community, in advance of need, at critical 
points in the overall plan to form the centres 
and sub-centres of future development. Com- 
prehensive zoning with appropriate density con- 
trols will complete the framework within which 
private developers and investors will build the 


| major part of the community. 


The acquisition of land for suburban town 


| centres will undoubtedly require financial help 


from senior governments —- but the problem of 
the suburbs can be approached from many dif- 
ferent points of view and end up with substan- 
tially the same conclusions about the value of 
making points of concentration or community 
focus. 

The installation of all kinds of community 
services in an efficient and economical way, de- 
pends upon knowing where the principal con- 
centrations of users will be. Where higher den- 
sity housing is to be placed will determine the 
general pattern of arterial streets, public trans- 
portation routes, and the most heavily loaded 
water, sewer and power lines. The siting of 
higher density housing is closely related with 
the siting of stores and other commercial re- 
quirements in the suburbs and these, in turn, 
have a relationship with the social and recrea- 
tional institutions that serve the same popula- 
tion. 

These functional justifications for a “town 
centre” underlie the civic design and aesthetic 
potentialities; there is an opportunity to make 
something beautiful, permanent and _ socially 
important because there is a real reason for or- 
ganizing communities in this way. 

While these measures will not be effected at 
once, or all at the same time, this kind of plan- 
ning will be welcomed by many responsible de- 
velopers. At present they face expensive, time 


consuming and frustrating delays getting their 
plans approved. Many developers have shown 


no lack of imagination in the past but are dis- 
couraged too often from submitting new and 
imaginative forms of development, relying in- 
stead on conventional stereotyped plans ~ more 
sure of eventual acceptance under the present 
system. 

This kind of planning is more difficult to 
achieve and administer than simple restrictive 
measures now in general use, and necessitates a 
much larger professional staff. But this would 
seem a small price for the elimination of pres- 
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ent expensive disorder and the creation of more 
convenient and attractive places to live. 

Municipal corporations own ahout a third of 
the land in our communities and must he re- 
garded after all, as major husiness enterprises, 
requiring all the aids and skills now utilized by 
large and progressive husiness concerns. Future 
planning and administration of our cities will, 
without doubt, he aided and guided hy bright 
young teams of professionals let loose with 
computers. The writing on the wall is already to 
he seen in North York, Ontario where compu- 
ters are already in use - checking subdivisions. 

Unquestionably, the Residential Environ- 
ment Report of the raic Committee in 1960, 
the growth and activities of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada and other or- 
ganizations, and the establishment of the Cana- 
dian Council on Urban and Regional Research 
all give evidence of the growing interest and 
concern with our environment. Their voice, like 
the voice of the turtle, is now plainly to be 
heard in the Jand. 

Redistribution of seats over the years ahead 
in the federal and provincial parliaments will 
give effect to this interest and concern. While 
our agricultural community must he safeguard- 
ed and will continue in importance to the na- 
tion, only 11% of all Canadians now five on 
the farm and all of our new growth takes place 
in urban areas. We are rapidly taking on the 
intellectual, social and political character of an 
urban industrial nation. 

I would like to turn my attention now to the 
city hut first I'm going to discuss a problem 
which affects the future of both suburb and 
city - the housing problems of the poor. 


Public Housing 


By international standards most people in Ca- 
nada are well housed, nevertheless there are 
large numbers of low income families living in 
desperately inadequate, dangerous, and some- 
times tragic housing conditions. Thousands of 
Canadian families can’t afford decent housing 
without some form of subsidy. 

It is possible, in theory, to build so many 
new houses through the private market that 
adequate housing eventually becomes available 
even for the very poor. This is called the “filter- 
ing down” process and it’s never worked very 
well. It is an expensive and uncertain way of pro- 
viding housing for low income families. Ex- 
pensive because it requires sufficient new hous- 
ing not only to meet their particular needs, but 
enough to improve the housing circumstances 
of everyone clse as well. It’s uncertain because 
it requires a public policy to sustain the de- 
mand for new housing far beyond the normal 
market requirements. 


The most direct, economic and certain way 
of meeting the problem is to build, huy or lease 
a stock of housing and allocate it to the fami- 
lies who need it most, at prices they can afford 
to pay. By whatever method this housing is ac- 
quired, subsidies of one sort or another are 
needed, and this is usually called public hous- 
ing. 

The National Housing Act provides for the 
construction and operation of public housing in 
Canada — on the initiation of municipalities, 
with the approval of the provinces. In 14 years 
the programme has produced only 8,000 subsi- 
dized dwelling units, and there is no doubt that 
thousands more are needed. An approximate 
comparison indicates that in 196! the British 


paid about $3.15 per capita in annual subsidies 
for public housing, the Americans about $0.80 
and the Canadians just under $0.10. By con- 
trast butter subsidies in 1961 cost Canadians 
approximately $2.20 per capita. 

While the housing requirements of low in- 
come families are not too different from those 
of other families, the design of public housing 
is a particularly challenging task and comes up 
for discussion quite often. Since I have been as- 
sociated with this design for several years a few 
remarks seem indicated. 

As Professor Murray pointed out in his lec- 
ture two years ago: the definition of low rental 
housing in the National Housing Act reads, 
“Housing projects undertaken to provide de- 
cent, safe and sanitary accommodation”. He 
found the definition chillingly antiseptic and 
was moved to observe - “this threatens any 
search for poetry”. 

Of course we need more poetry in this coun- 
try, and I'm sure the Canada Council would be 
delighted to help Jim Murray launch a search 
for it, (after all it’s the only thing left he hasn’t 
done). But the National Housing Act has gone 
far enough - if it demanded decent, safe and 
poetic housing, our architects would hand in 
their T squares. It’s tough enough now as it is. 

In his talk on The Architecture of Housing, 
Professor Murray covered this field pretty thor- 
oughly and I will content myself with a few 
general observations. 

Clearly, the achievement of satisfactory liv- 
ing conditions for low income families, at the 
least possible cost to the community, involves 
more than competent architectural design - al- 
though good housing is admittedly one of the 
more important weapons against social evils. 
But the architect caught up in this programme 
finds himself facing many difficult problems. 
No one can speak with final authority on what 
people really want, and in his search for solu- 
tions he relies on administrative direction, com- 
parative cost studies, professional judgment — 
and an ear to the ground. 

At the same time that he struggles to keep 
down capital costs, he must also keep in mind 
the maintenance and administrative expenses 
which will be carried over the fifty year life of 
the development. It is worth noting that the ac- 
tual cost of the buildings usually represent less 
than fifty per cent of the total cost of housing, 
while the cost of land and services, mainte- 
nance, administration and municipal taxes ab- 
sorb the remainder. Under constant pressures 
to reduce building standards and costs, the ar- 
chitect remembers the moral that — historically, 
well designed buildings which are well built 
have always been a good investment. 

The design of public housing has been essen- 
tially multiple in character rather than detached 
~ for reasons of economy and land use, and this 
has aroused some comment in the past. Inevi- 
tably it is becoming less strange to our eyes 
with the development of multiple housing de- 
signed for the private market. In the main how- 
ever, most criticism has been directed against 
the small amount of public housing produced, 
and the ‘length of time taken to accomplish it. 

There are signs of an increase in the produc- 
tion of housing for low income families in the 
years ahead — by one means or another. In the 
past there has sometimes been a reluctance 
about accepting low income families into our 
communities, and a reluctance to accept the 
need for this kind of housing in Canada. Our 
attitudes are changing and the need is now 
more generally accepted. 


There is no question that after living for 
some years in our insulated suburbs many of us 
know very little about housing problems of low 
income families; we have become fastidious, 
and a bit fearful of our children mixing with 
their children, although most of us grew up in 
the real world - of rich and poor, and managed 
to profit from it. 

The churches, amongst other groups, have 
been active in demanding decent housing for 
those who can't afford it. Recently, before cof- 
fee, and much too early in the morning, I 
switched on the CBC and found the Venerable 
Archdeacon E. R. Bagley spiritedly urging more 
low cost housing. He was lamenting the fact 
that although his observations on sex invariably 
hit the newspapers with amazing promptitude, 
his views on other vital issues were rarely re- 
ported. 

As an example he cited his intense interest in 
the joint housing brief submitted by an alliance 
of the Anglican, United and Roman Catholic 
churches.? The church's brief began with an as- 
surance that it was not just one more report 
against greedy landlords. After a discussion of 
housing problems and their devastating effect 
on family life, the report asked some housing 
questions which have not yet been answered. 
The Archdeacon ended by quoting from the re- 
port, “We cannot view this prospect with de- 
tached calm, for these children are our children 
too, we care what becomes of them.” 

Apart from the general community responsi- 
bility to help low income families and permit 
them some entry into the new sub-Urban de- 
sign, there is another factor involved. we need 
them. Our evolving “Cities in the Suburbs” of- 
fer an ever widening range of job opportunities 
which attract low income workers. Their only 
alternative to adequate housing at modest prices 
in the neighborhood is uncontrolled shack de- 
velopment and rural slum - or lengthy and ex- 
pensive commuting from city slum. 


And this brings me finally, to the City. 


The City 


The young James Boswell arriving in Londonin 
1762 speaks for the promise and excitement of 
all cities when he writes, “London is undoubt- 
edly a place where men and manners may be 
seen to the greatest advantage. The liberty and 
the whim that reigns there occasions a variety 
of perfect and curious characters. Then the im- 
mense crowd and hurry and bustle of business 
and diversion, the great number of public places 
of entertainment, the noble churches and the 
superb buildings of different kinds, agitate, 
amuse, and clevate the mind. Besides, the satis- 
faction of pursuing whatever plan is most agree- 
able, without being known or looked at, is very 
great.” 

The inveterate city dweller, over two hun- 
dred years later, still echoes Boswell’s thoughts. 
To him the city spells life and if the air is some- 
what dustier, and the shops more crowded, the 
compensations for the adult citizen far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Nonetheless, such is 
the power of tiny, pattering feet that many 
choose a suburban environment rather than rear 
their children in the semi-squalor of slums and 
the threat of slums in the decaying city. 

In the past, one of our main efforts to pre- 
serve and revitalize the city has been the attack 
upon the slums. Other efforts have included in- 
tensive studies of the traffic problem, for as we 
know only too well - the unwieldy pressure of 
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private transportation within the city is stran- 
gling the downtown area. (And I'm very happy 
to think that this particular baby belongs to 
somebody else.) 

But slums have been a major factor in the 
city’s decline. Slums have few champions. They 
ure degrading to human dignity and are costly 
to the city. They have frightened off investors, 
and middle income families have run from their 
encroachments. 

It has been said that the city constantly re- 
generates itself, but the rhythm in our time has 
slowed down. The city is not used to competi- 
tion, and because of the revolution in transpor- 
tation, which has given man a choice of living 
away from his work and allows industry to be 
freed from its markets, the city has been losing 
ground to the suburbs, despite its great assets 
and historic attractions. 

All the books on cities agree on at least one 
thing; that the worst slums are inhabited by our 
lowest income groups. If it were not for this 
fact the control and elimination of slums would 
be in theory relatively simple. They would be 
either improved or condemned and destroyed. 
(As some are of course, each year in Canada.) 
But a large scale condemnation would leave 
thousands of low income families with no place 
to live, or would cause overcrowding and de- 
terioration in other areas of the city. 

Alternative housing for these displaced fami- 
lies, at costs they can afford, is obviously a first 
step in any renewal programme. Generally 
speaking, our redevelopment in the past has 
meant tearing down existing slums, and build- 
ing public housing. Projects have been relative- 
ly small in scale and limited to the worst slum 
areas. 

Large scale urban redevelopment done in this 
manner has beer: dubbed “the bulldozer ap- 
proach” and has heen criticized in the United 
States - the loveliest of old trees, the most evo- 
cative buildings, the city’s eccentricities and re- 
minders of another age, have been thrown in- 
discriminately on the trash heap along with 
other less desirable slum appendages. 

This inflexible and oversimplified practice has 
been found wanting. Jane Jacobs has observed 
that, “Without a mixture on the streets, our 
downtown would be superficially standardized, 
and functionally standardized as well. For this 
reason new construction is not an unmixed 
blessing; its inexorable economy is fatal to hun- 
dreds of enterprises able to make out success- 
fully in (old) buildings.” 

And speaking of such redevelopment projects 
in the United States, William H. Whyte Jr. 
in The Exploding Metropolis says, ‘“‘Not sur- 
prisingly, wherever these new projects have 
gone up a host of little enterprises have sprung 
up on the bad side of the street, as witness to 
the vacuum of the design. Visually, the effect is 
enough to drive an architect crazy; grocery 
stores with fruit out in the street, discount 
houses covered with garish signs, pastry shops, 
delicatessens, a Happy Time Bar and Grill, and 
a host of other perversities to clutter up design. 
People are just no damn good.” 

Mrs. Jacobs has been famously critical of ar- 
chitects and planners in the past. She has re- 
ferred to their apparent hatred of the city and 
their “sentimental view of the healing power of 
grass... looking on nature as if it was a nice big 
St. Bernard dog (to be dragged into the city) 
for the children.” It’s no wonder that they have 
tried to defend themselves and that Lewis 
Mumford has described her book as Mrs. Ja- 
cobs’ Home Remedies. Architects and planners 


of course love the magic of the city as well as 
anyone else; with all their failings they have 
tried to do the best they can with the tools 
available... and learn something in the process. 

There is no doubt however that these timely 
reminders of the complexity of human prob- 
lems is now echoed on all sides. The effect of 
this more flexible and compassionate trend will 
become increasingly apparent in the new pro- 
grammes of slum clearance — under appropriate 
legislation. It seems probable that redevelopment 
schemes of the future will comprise not only 
clearance of slums and public housing for those 
whose accommodation must be subsidized, but 
will also include a partnership of public and 
private enterprise to encourage housing for 
middle income groups as well. 

A comprehensive scheme of urban renewal 
would encompass a whole range of aids to re- 
establish confidence and vitality in deteriorating 
neighborhoods. These would include, besides 


redevelopment and public housing at least four 
other measures, 

1 Refurbishing of community services such as 
streets, lighting, parks and schools. This would 
depend on financial aid to the municipality for 
help in replacing utilities and facilities in parts 
of the area being developed. This is important 
because lending institutions are unlikely to in- 
vest in renewal areas which are in unsatisfac- 
tory condition. 

2 Partial rehabilitation for houses which do not 
require total clearance. This must be done 
quickly if the deterioration of the buildings and 
their surroundings are not to reach a point 
where it will not be financially wise to invest in 
repairs. The basic demands of rehabilitation are 
to use what we have that is worth using, and to 
keep costly redevelopment to a minimum. 

3 Financial assistance in the form of loans to 
owners of existing houses (in areas included in 
the urban renewal programme) - to increase 
their marketability, or to assist those wishing to 
rehabilitate their own dwellings, Through this 
plan residential buildings could be given addi- 
tional life of many years. 

4 Neighborhood conservation through the en- 
forcement of building maintenance codes and 
occupancy bylaws. These would maintain im- 
provements made in the urban renewal pro- 
gramme. 

A combined attack of public and private en- 
terprise on urban blight through such a com- 
prehensive plan could alter the face of our cit- 
ies in a substantial and dramatic manner. 

Some people aren't waiting for future official 
urban renewal schemes to give them its bless- 
ing. The middle income group - such a vital 
element in the rehabilitation and conservation 
of the city appears to be returning — if not in 
droves, then at least in a trickle; if not in all 
cities, then at least in some. This group is doing 
its own private urban renewal and in a very 
witty and irreverent article in the April 1964 is- 
sue of Macleans Magazine their activities are 
dealt with by Harry Bruce. (A do-it-yourself kit 
is included in the package.) 

His article is entitled, “Glory be—-The White- 
painters are Coming” (‘whitepainters’ - Mr. 
Bruce's term for private renewal addicts; you 
don't have to paint everything white to qualify.) 
He depicts the two central Toronto avenues 
where he grew up as “largely populated by 
hairy men in singlets, by widows of unholy age, 
and by packs of dogs at large .. . certainly not 
slums but they were almost seedy and... seem- 
ed to decay a little more obviously..each au- 
tumn.” 


Through the efforts of the whitepainters in 
the last half-dozen years these two streets have 
been transformed into two of the most envied 
streets in the city. He writes of the whitepaint- 
ers, “. .. in Toronto they've become so numer- 
ous, so obvious and somehow so influential that 
they've transformed entire streets... The white- 
painters are only the most ostentatious evidence 
of a swing to downtown living in Toronto. The 
swing is accelerating so fast that in recent 
months genuinely bold whitepainters have set- 
tled on streets, which for most of this century, 
have been squalid reservations for waves of im- 
migrants. Toronto is getting younger and for 
the first time in several years the population of 
the city, as distinct from the suburbs, is getting 
bigger.” 

Such trends are heartening to all those inter- 
ested in a new flourishing of our cities ~ even 
though newspaperman Andrew MacFarlane de- 
scribes these private urban schemes as a “hellish 
downward path” - “The Old House Kick or 
Simple Bloody Insanity”. However we feel 
about the practice, it's pretty obvious that our 
cities are hitting the comeback trail, in their 
fight against the suburbs. 

In conclusion, the community I would hope 
for is not one in which there would be no argu- 
ment, people will never be of one mind, nor 
should they be. In this talk I have tried to out- 
line some of the circumstances which surround 
and condition the Architecture of our Urban 
and sub-Urban Development, in this demo- 
cratic age; and I have tried to show how the 
problem of public housing is critical to the 
healthy development of both. 

We are acquiring more knowledge of the city 
and are becoming more efficient about its prob- 
lems. Not everyone of course accords knowl- 
edge the same importance - for example the 
New Yorker magazine reports that the Dan 
Kirschenbaum Income Tax Service, of Los An- 
geles, has as its motto ‘Knowledge is Not Our 
Most Important Asset.” 

Good cities, however, make good sense, and 
the community at large subscribes to the more 
conventional motto - Knowledge is Power - 
and our growing understanding of the city 
seems to promise a better future. 

I would like to end my talk with the closing 
paragraph of “Cities in the Suburbs” by Hum- 
phrey Carver’ He writes... 

“New adventures in city-building await us. 
We may again find out how to make excellent 
places to be remembered with warm affection. 
We may discover new and vivid expression of 
the purposes of life, the pursuit of knowledge, 
and the confrontation of friends and strangers. 
But these adventures will come only to those 
who are bold enough to devise new political 
processes to achieve those ends, in a way that 
fits our time and place. This is the essential cre- 
ative art of local politics; to nurture each new 
community through its period of growth and fi- 
nally launch it upon the experience of self gov- 
ernment. This is the central creative act in the 
politics, the planning, and the architecture of 
the city.” 


1 The Architecture of Housing, J. A. Murray, pub- 
lished by Canadian Housing Design Council. 


2New Forms of Family Housing, J. A. Murray 
and H. Fliess published by Canadian Housing De- 
sign Council 

The Court Garden House, N. Schoenauer and S. 
Seeman published by McGill University Press 

3 Presented by Bishop F. A. Moracco in June, 
1963 to Toronto Board of Control. 


4 Published by University of Toronto Press. 
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In av. 79, Pompeiians were in 
the midst of redecorating their 
houses for the fourth time. 
Oriental religion had become 
the rage — Isis and Osiris shared 
the altarplace with Jupiter and 
Mithra. Alexandria was the 
centre for women’s fashions 
and cosmetics, and visitors 
returning from abroad brought 
souvenirs to fill the home. Along 
with the flourishing market in 
antiques, new paint colours had 
been introduced and the 
decorators were vying with one 
another in the new Egyptian 
decor. Although a few of the 
older families retained houses 

in the symmetrical Hellenic 
style, most were rebuilding or 
reconverting to an ingenious 
rambling country style that 
allowed one to build or add 
wherever one wanted. No house 
was the same; each rambled 
over the lot in one or several 
storeys, providing unexpected 
views, outside dining terraces, 
elaborate bathrooms, games 
rooms and exercise rooms. It 
was impossible to recognize the 
traditional style in the new 
conversions. Those who had 
amassed fortunes from the wars 
vied to outdo one another in 
novelty, originality and display. 


That was just 
before the ashes fell. 


Two thousand years later the 
streets of Pompeii, cleared of 
ashes, are like those of any 
contemporary Italian resort 
town -— the corner wine shops, 
the hotel district, the shopping 
street, the conservative older 
town with dignified traditional 
houses, the flamboyant houses 
of the nouveaux riches, and the 
tenement housing of the poor. 
The streets of Pompeii seem to 
bear witness not to the past but 
to the present. 


Then, as Now 


The tragedy is not that a town 
and all its inhabitants were 
submerged in ash and mud in 
4.0.79 but that, as the evi- 
dence of the excavations shows, 
the same thing was going 

on then, as now. Even then, 
except where poverty demanded 
the barest essentials or the 
establishment perpetuated their 
traditions, the house gave 
evidence more to self-indul- 


gence and personal vanity than 
to a healthy preoccupation with 
family life. What is evident, 
sadly, is not the pleasures of 
family life, but the poverty of 
the human soul; the Pom- 
peiians displayed a familiar 
weakness for filling their houses 
with all the unnecessary ‘‘essen- 
tials’ that provided status, 
momentary repletion and 
sufficient distraction. Then, as 
now, the well-equipped empti- 
ness of the house, the cosmetic- 
thinness of ‘decorated’ rooms 
prevented the house from being 
strong and undeniable evidence 
of the persons that inhabited it. 


For the Pompeiian of today, 
supply houses and publications 
whet the appetite for keeping 
abreast, dangle the baubles of 
status, dazzle with such an 
ever-changing display of new 
styles, materials and equipment 
so as to confuse the senses and 
dull them, thankfully, to a level 
of indifference. This indifference 
to the real needs and qualities 
of an environment is draining 
the vitality of the house, the 
street and the city. 


The house, which should be the 
richest and most rewarding 
environment for the members of 
a family, is, instead, like the 
automobile, largely a status 
symbol parked in a glorified 
parking lot. The house, like the 
automobile, has the display 

of chrome, tail fins and banks 

of lights on the outside — but 

is drably conforming inside. 
Escape from this barren 
domestic environment is to the 
television set, which is used in 
the average American household 
14 hours a day. 


Household living has become, 
in fact, so stereotyped that the 
house as a separate entity has 
really become redundant. The 
stacked up cells of the apart- 
ment, which so many deplore, 
are in fact very suitable accom- 
modation and may soon replace 
the single family home alto- 
gether. Such a trend is inevitable 
but | am convinced that the 
apartment does not in any way 
satisfy basic domestic needs 
and would beg your indulgence 
to explore other possibilities. 


What is the Problem? 


First of all we have to ask 


ourselves — what is the house 
today ? — for defining the 
problem is most of the way to 
finding the answer. {s the house 
just a shelter for the nurturing of 
a family? Or what else? 


To begin with, | feel the problem 
is and always will be twofold. 

It is the classic issue of all 
architecture — that of the 
building and the site. On one 
hand, one can consider the 
problem itself, that of this 
particular kind of accommoda- 
tion in the broadest terms of 
use, meaning, context and 

time, and on the other hand 
one must consider the relation- 
ship with the environment — 
general, particular, past, 
present, natural and man-made. 


The Dialogue 


The relationship of the building 
toits environment is one of the 
main sources of architectural 
meaning. Building and setting 
engage in a poignant dialogue 
which pervades all aspects of 
the architecture and is one of 
its most magical qualities. The 
Athenian Acropolis, Katsura, 
Machu Picchu strongly evoke 
it. So do, in a different way, the 
Spanish Steps, a southern 
Spanish street, a Florentine 
square, the heart of Venice. So 
do all good buildings one way 
or another. The harmony that is 
thus established is a kind of 
intense counterpoint that 
elicits the utmost from both 
building and setting. We feel it 
strongly in rural villages where 
the relationship was established 
by the functional inter- 
dependence of inhabitant and 
site — the Haida village of the 
British Columbia coast with its 
arc of totems defining the 
critical junction between the 
forest and the sea, the Greek 
island village which is really a 
wonderful, white, gregarious 
apartment dwelling superbly 
perched in its cherished 
surroundings. 


The establishment of such a 
relationship between building 
and site is most essential to 
domestic architecture. The 
attachment of a family to the 
dwelling should be reflected in 
the attachment of the dwelling 
to the setting. It is a necessary 
part of the familial experience 
of belonging and well-being 


and almost as necessary as heat, 
light and sanitation for the 
health of the inhabitants. One 
can only guess at the effect of 
careless, indifferent or even 
hostile surroundings on the 
inhabitant. Tests have been 
made that prove negative sur- 
roundings physically unhealthy. 
The Japanese long ago knew 
that the only way to cure 
sickness was to call in the 
architect. 


The Aesthetics of Suitability 


The suitability of a building to 
its setting establishes as much 
as anything the aesthetic 
quality of a building. A building 
looks well in the setting only 
when there has been a profound 
comprehension of the site. 

Such general aspects as climate 
resulted historically in modifica- 
tions of style in the grey as 
against the sunny climate. One 
has only to trace any of the 
great international styles of 
architecture — Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance or Baroque 
— to see how they were modified 
to suit the respective climatic, 

as well as cultural, environment. 
No matter how we overcome by 
modern techniques the need for 
physical adaptation to climate, 
we do not obviate the need for 
aesthetic adaptation to climate. 
It seems obvious to me that one 
could not place the same buitd- 
ing in Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Montreal. Already there is a 
Winnipeg look, a Montreal look 
and a Vancouver look, each 
with characteristics that are 
readily definable. 


Climate is only one aspect of 
the setting but it would be 
impossible here to elaborate all 
those aspects which inevitably 
modify a good building solution. 
These have to do with social 
attitudes, temperament, tradi- 
tion, history, techniques, 
materials, region, site, geo- 
graphy, etc. The environment 
today is really too subtle a 
problem for the human brain to 
grasp and yet essential to be 
understood for a solution to be 
really adequate. Most of us, as 
architects, fail drastically in this 
one respect. 


However, it is easier to discern 
such aspects of the site than to 
define the problem of the 
domicile itself. Almost any 
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other building type — office, 
school, commercial building, 
etc. — is easier to isolate than 
the house, and this makes the 
house in its various single and 
multiple forms one of the most 
difficult buildings to design. It 
is smallenough in scale and yet 
differentiated enough in use to 
be radically affected by varia- 
tions in site. It is variously 
inhabitated by the members of 
the most complicated of social 
groupings, the family, and it 
must respond to the most 
demanding of critics, the 
individuals who inhabit it. 


Besides this it must bear all the 
trophies, the medals, the sou- 
venirs, the symbols, the attitudes 
and the quirks that the individual 
hangs about his person to 
preserve and perpetuate his 
identity. The house follows, as 
well, a blind path of traditional 
forms, customs, mores, habits, 
that are almost impossible to 
clearly separate from what we 
once Called function. It is a 
miracle that a house ever 
survives the trials of its 
gestation. 


The Origins 


Such is the confusion clouding 
the issue of the single family 
house and the ignominy sur- 
rounding the case of the apart- 
ment, that we must try to recall 
what purpose the house per- 
formed in its virgin state in 
order to begin to throw light on 
some aspects ofthe problem. 


The farmhouse and the rural 
village house in any country at 
any time has always been the 
purest exposition of the issues 
that affect the form of the 
house and the techniques 
available to respond to them. 


Natural circumstance — site, 
climate and native materials — 
played a strong, unaffected but 
determinate role in this house 
form. In cases where natural 
circumstance was severe 
enough a master that few other 
issues affected the form of the 
house ~ such as the igloo, the 
teepee, the mud houses of the 
Syrian desert or the grass 
houses of the Cameroons — 
one marvels at the skill, 
economy and intelligence of the 
house formas one marvels at 
the nest of the stickleback or 
weaverbird. Where natural 
circumstance was exacting, but 
kind, the house gives evidence 
of an aesthetic approach to 
nature — the pleasure of sunlight 
on white plaster in the Mediter- 
ranean or shadow on wood 
grain in Japan. In cases where 
natural circumstance was 
entirely beneficent as in the 
South Pacific, the house, when 


it exists at all, is either rudi- 
mentary or a decorated show- 
piece to complement tribal 
ritual. 


In different places the house 
varies in complexity from a 
single multi-purpose space to a 
compound of highly differ- 
entiated spaces such as found 
in Bali or Nigeria or highly 
specialized complex dwellings 
as found in the villages of 
England or Germany. With 
economic development, the 
need for such specialization of 
space developed — such as a 
room to bathe, a room to 
prepare food, a room to sleep 
separate from the animals, a 
room for household treasures, or 
a room for the household 
women, as the case might be. 
Whether the specialized use- 
space was for the household 
deities, for the women, for 
bathing, eating, grain or the 
pigs, was largely due to cultural 
values. It was from these values, 
too, besides utilitarian consider- 
ations, that these use-spaces 
took on differing shapes such as 
the great hall in England, the 
entrance court in Italy, the 
harem of Islam, and, eventually, 
as the tradition was established, 
symbolic attributes — the 
toko-no-ma of Japan, the 
English hearth, the Spanish 
rejas, etc. 


Primitive relationships 
determine the pattern of cities 


Natural circumstance and the 
mores of the culture affected 
also the important relationship 
of the dwelling to other dwell- 
ings and to the site. And it is 

in this relationship that one sees 
the beginning of what later 
affects the planning of cities. 
The main room of the Mediter- 
ranean coastal house is at the 
front of the house — outside. 
The street is the room for social 
intercourse. In fact, in the 
Mediterranean village the street 
is treated with as much respect 
as any drawing room, extending 
even to a yearly whitewashing 
of all pavements and walls in 
some places. In sharing this 
street-room, the villages are 
tightly knit — almost a single 
building complex built around 
the single public thoroughfare- 
living room. 


In striking contrast to this, 

the Japanese house is self- 
contained, aloof from the street, 
within its own invincible world 
guarded and guaranteed by 
gates and gardens symbolic of 
vast countryside. It denies the 
existence of the common space 
— the street is a mud lane for 
traffic and sewage only. 


Both examples give form to 


unique city patterns. The streets 
and squares of the Mediter- 
ranean have no parallel in the 
cities of Japan — ancient or 
modern. Each reflects a 
different set of values — 
Mediterranean humanism, the 
communion of man with man, 
as against the communion of 
man with nature in Japan. 


In all cultures that evolved an 
urban environment of their own, 
the pattern of the town house 
was established in the remote 
village past; even the palaces 
of the ruling classes were only 
an extended elaboration of the 
simplest village dwelling. The 
Kyoto Imperial Palace or 
Katsura Palace has its prototype 
in the modest farmhouse. The 
Alhambra is only an arabesque 
drawn over the simple mud- 
brick courtyard house of Greco- 
Semitic origin. The Florentine 
renaissance palace, which set 
the pattern for all European 
palace building, had its proto- 
type in the ordinary townhouse. 


The Inextricable Heritage 


What strikes one in all examples 
that come to mind is the con- 
sistency of the tradition: that no 
matter how highly developed 
and differentiated a culture 
becomes it does not depart 
from the basic pattern set ina 
remote village past for quite 
different purposes. No matter 
how ingenious or inventive a 
culture is, habit is stronger. A 
culture cannot conceive any 
solution that radically departs 
from its established traditions. 


Our contemporary dilemma, 
which is yet to be felt in full and 
disastrous effect, is partly due 
to patterns set centuries ago 
which we cannot shake or yet 
even recognize — we know that 
the world ts flat and that we will 
drop off the edges if we go 
beyond the seas at either side! 


America inherited the Georgian 
house. Whether modest or 
mansion, the simple plan of a 
central entrance and stairway 

to the sleeping quarters dividing 
the main floor into dining on 
one side, living room on the 
other, has been the archetypal 
form around which most of our 
houses have been formed. 
Small to large was a matter of 
degree, not difference. Scratch 
any modern house and you will 
find the bones of Georgian 
underneath. The Georgianesque 
plan we have to accept as 
fundamental; purest in early 
New England, noblest in the 
South, varied, mutated almost 
beyond recognition in recent 
years but nevertheless persistent 
simply because it reflects a 
view of life that has varied but 


not changed since America was 
founded. In spite of electricity 
and now electronics, in spite of 
changing standards of living, 
population explosion, dismem- 
berment of the family, etc., the 
attitudes persist. Simplicity, 
airiness of rooms, sensible 
utilitarian arrangement of parts 
for the practical American 
housewife and clean white paint 
to assert a perpetual youth- 
fulness — in 250 years these 
values have not changed. One 
could almost say that the 
fantastic scientific develop- 
ments of the last hundred years 
are relatively superficial because 
they have not altered our 
attitudes towards life. We are 
reaching the time when we have 
to change to cope with the 
monsters of our own creative 
energies. 


But is it possible for an organism 
to regenerate offspring different 
in habit from itself? Can a robin 
who builds a nest of grass bear 
robins who would burrow in 

the mud? The Georgian house 
persists: our stress on material 
accomplishment, our material 
acquisitiveness, our strange 
blend of freedom, independence 
and conformity, our makeshift 
ingenuity, our idolatry of youth 
and newness, our protestant 
ethics of work and no play 
profoundly affect everything we 
do. To change the concept of 
the house, one would have to 
change those views first — so 
fundamentally does the house 
reflect basic attitudes. 


Thus, what appears to be 
change in the external circum- 
stance of living occurs within 
patterns prescribed by moral 

and ethical constraints. 
Variations involve extension and 
magnification rather than 
change. 


The Pioneer Attitude 


Such attitudes persist in our 
approach to the land. Itndiffer- 
ence to environment has 
become solidly entrenched in 
North America. Starting with 
the pioneers who had to 
demonstrate hostility to the 
environment to make headway 
at all, this same destructive 
tendency is now built into all 
of us. The symbol of American 
civilization in underdeveloped 
countries is the bulldozer. 
Bulldozer attitudes are, | 
suspect, fundamental to 
American thinking in all fields. 


Pioneer attitudes do not 
recognize the existing state of 
things. As we now move, in 
Western civilization, from that 
state of initial settlement to one 
of consolidation and expression, 
the apprehension and apprecia- 


tion of the existing environment 
becomes more and more 
critical. But East or West, the 
barbarism is still there. We 

have to wipe out, to start afresh. 
One wonders if there will ever 
be an ability to build on to 
something established, to work 
in harmony with an existing 
environment, to appreciate, in 
other words, the existence and 
continuance of a culture. In 
Quebec there are perhaps 
promising signs. 


The Codification of Habit 


What habits have formed our 
cities? Asthe Georgian house 
is still with us, though ina 
looser and more flexible form 
than its original symmetry, so 
the New England village is the 
spectre of our streets. That 
village evolved a classical 
pattern for the use of property 
and the disposition of resi- 
dences on the street that has 
formed the basis for street 
layout and property subdivision 
ever since. A whole system of 
setback and lot coverage and 
building height regulations as 
well as a tradition of boulevard, 
sidewalk, street and lane have 
been established to preserve and 
perpetuate the classical pattern. 


Certainly the classical pattern 
was admirable. Never in 
American housing has house 
and setting been more 
harmoniously juxtaposed. The 
uniformly white-painted houses 
were lined up and well spaced 
along both sides of the street. 
A sense of propriety deter- 
mined the position of house and 
street, acknowledged as 
common property the village 
common, arranged for the 
continuous green swath of 
lawn that ran across all front 
yards, unbroken by fences or 
individual gardens, and planted 
the majestic row of boulevard 
elms lining the pavement. 

There was harmony not only 
between house and setting but 
between house and houses, 
house and street, and street and 
town. The street was a state- 
ment of the acknowledgement 
of common values and common 
aims. 


That street was so apt and so 
appropriate an expression of 
early American aspirations that 
it became the model for 
development ever since. Reg- 
ulations were designed to 
recreate those quiet streets and 
handsomely spaced white 
houses in every town. Long 
after the spirit which inspired 
those early villages had been 
transformed, the bleached 
skeleton of the regulations 
remained. Today, when life in 
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the city poses different problems 
than life in that early town — 
where one’s privacy has to be 
protected and one’s identity 

in the mass preserved — the 
needs are very different from 

the village where privacy or 
identity were not issues at all. 


The regulations that impose 
sideyards, front yards and 
backyards on the house rattle 
skeletons and avoid the issue 
of finding a solution to the 
contemporary problem. 


The Neighbourhood: 
Fact or Fancy? 


The pressures of urban life 
today make any response to the 
neighbourhood less and less 
possible. Since the neighbour- 
hood hardly exists in fact, it is 
useless to preserve it. We identify 
with our families, with groups 
withsimilar interests or occupa- 
tions, rather than with the 
neighbourhood, and only with 
the city through occupation or 
leisure enjoyment. There is no 
active sub-group determined by 
location. The idea of the 
neighbourhood is only a 
sentimental hangover from the 
time it had a vital function. 


Thus, the effects that represent 
the neighbourhood — the 

front lawn, boulevards, lack 

of fencing, openness to the 
street — no longer apply. On the 
contrary, the more demanding 
the pressures of urban life, 

the more we need the house 

to be a retreat, hidden behind 
walls. It is the street that should 
emerge as the determining 
factor in suburb design. The 
street, where needed as a 

traffic and service artery, should 
have an architecture of its 

own not dependent on the 
common accord of boulevards 
and lawns. 


The Street as the Creator 


The character of the street has 
never been dependent on the 
design of the houses lining it. 
Good or indifferent design of 
the separate houses has little 
significance to someone 
driving by, but the size of the 
houses — the building mass, the 
setback from the street and the 
intervals between — establishes 
the architecture of the street and 
gives the sense of affluence, 
well-being or dreary monotony 
to the street. Individual buildings 
are lost in the more telling 
architecture of the measured 
spaces of the roadway. If we 
designed this roadspace 
(instead of an indifferent tree 
planting as now exists) as a 
positive experience of space, it 
would help to give the passage 


through the streets both a 
functional and aesthetic 
meaning. 


Other than throughways, road 
design is still allowed to 
develop along the meaningless, 
dangerous and self-strangling 
layout of the grid. There is no 
better way to condemn a city to 
very early suffocation than 
subdivision on the basis of the 
grid. The grid was once con- 
venient because it was 
measured to the pace of horse- 
drawn vehicles and allowed for 
an orderly layout of services 
and sewers, and a convenient 
subdivision of real estate. But 

it has nothing to do with the 
way in which we move in our 
cities now. The efficient move- 
ment of the inhabitants is the 
most critical issue today. A 
street architecture, landscape, 
roadscape or whatever you will 
call it, must suit the dynamic 
flow of traffic — complementing 
the rhythm of movement. It 
should heighten the moments of 
entrance, indicate fast move- 
ment, slow proceeding, arrival 
or rest that are all qualities of 
mobility. 


As an example, the sides of 
suburban roads could be earth 
banks six feet to seven feet 
high, instead of boulevards, so 
that driving in an artery one 
would have the sense of 
moving in a trench and this 
trench would be narrow and 
winding in some cases, straight 
and broad in others, expand 
into great roundabouts or treed 
boulevards — continually change 
in width and depth — so that 
the experience of moving ina 
dangerous high speed auto was 
clearly intelligible and direct 
instead of a rabbit-hopping 
across everyone's front lawn, 
which is the case at present. 
Subdivision lines would stem 
from direct appreciation of the 
traffic solution. Edges of 
property would be real edges — 
embankments shutting out view 
and sound — and entrances to 
property would be real 
entrances — gates into parking 
areas, since on-street parking 
(free parking space provided by 
the city) could not be allowed. 
Suburbia would then be a 
sculptured landscape reflecting 
the architecture of movement 
or process — and what would 
go on in individual lots behind 
those banks would be, as it 
should be, a private affair. 


The heritage of New England 
persists even in the urban 

areas. The concept of separate 
ownership of property and single 
buildings stems from this. Each 
property has its own building 
and the right amount of space 
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around it. Yet New York's Fifth 
Avenue is in many places a vast 
single building made out of 
many almost identical separate 
buildings that could as well, 
and more efficiently, be built as 
one, except that we cannot yet 
conceive of architecture as 
being continuous like landscape 
rather than as a collection of 
separate buildings. 


The Street as the Destroyer 


The New England street pattern 
in today’s high density urban 
centres is creating untold prob- 
lems. New York is condemned 
because of its grid. Very soon it 
will be cheaper to abandon New 
York than rebuild it — it could 
become the Venice of North 
America, the once merchant 
capital of the world turned into 
a picturesque museum of its 
time. Los Angeles, on the con- 
trary, has every chance of being 
the great American city of the 
next century. It is, in fact, the 
only city built to meet the chal- 
lenge. It grew up with the auto- 
mobile and has one of the more 
superior traffic systems of any 
city. The city is unbuilt enough 
that what exists of the former 
grid can give way eventually to 
the free-flowing arterial system. 
Los Angeles can be built on the 
basis of the throughway - if the 
throughway is made the spine 
of anewcity skeleton. 


Just as in the suburbs where 
building lines and setbacks 
create an architecture of the 
street, so in urban centres build- 
ing regulations, setbacks, enve- 
lopes and floor-space ratios 
shape the city. The architecture 
of a single building has little im- 
portance in the cityscape — it 
only becomes effective as archi- 
tecture when you stop to enter 
it. How ineffectual now the 
Seagram Building is in New 
York since so many neighbour- 
ing buildings are also set back 
from general entrance plazas. 
The real architect is not the dis- 
tinguished designer of the Sea- 
gram Building but the uncon- 
cerned perpetrator of building 
envelope regulations. Inthe 
New York skyline you can 

read clearly the change in light 
angle laws — but the individual 
shell of any building is only part 
of a general texture. 


Regulations as a Tool 


It appears that the tool that is 
already in the hands of the city 
planners and building depart- 
ments is one of the most power- 
ful tools of design at our dis- 
posal today. Rather than bother 
about the small pleasantries of 
good building design, street 
signs, civic plazas, etc., change 
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the laws and watch the profile 
of the city change! 


Vancouver's West End is a 
striking example of sucha 
changing overlay of three dif- 
ferent cities, each of entirely 
different character representing 
the changes in legislation and 
each frighteningly consistent 
and rather dull. No building at 
any time stands out and is pre- 
cious to us, but what does read 
is the change in topographical 
profile. The first city has almost 
disappeared — it was the dark 
forest of closely spaced wooden 
buildings that replaced the real 
forest with its own equally con- 
sistent growth. The second city 
was one of dreary, post-war, 
four-to-six storey concrete 
boxes; and the third, the present 
bristling white city of painted 
concrete towers. The West 
End‘s dramatic new profile was 
not the result of a change in 
style so much as in the regula- 
tory laws. 


We can reshape the city with 
the creation of new laws. And if 
the lawmakers realize how 
active they are in creation they 
might take an aesthetic ap- 
proach to zoning problems 
rather than a pragmatic one. For 
instance, rather than land-use 
zoning — e.g. single family resi- 
dential, light industrial, com- 
mercial, etc., which has little 
reference to the structure or 
appearance of the city or, we 
are now finding, to the way 
people want to or should live — 
why not a much subtler appli- 
cation of laws with appearance 
as the criterion? 


This would have in mind the 
potential architectural beauty of 
the cityscape and this in the 
long run would pay off in real 
estate and tax value. The build- 
ing height and floor space re- 
strictions could be a topographi- 
cal profile, an undulating surface 
spread over the city that is 
determined by feeding all the 
possible information regarding 
amenity — such as view, light, 
relation to other buildings, im- 
portance of the street, character 
of the area, and even land-use — 
into a computer for an answer. 
This is a complicated method, 
but necessary and more reliable 
and easier to enforce than the 
opinion of a city hall official. 


The computer could provide the 
profile for what the city really 
needs: /egibility. Computers are 
already working on traffic prob- 
lems in many cities, but | am 
curious about the kind of profile 
and land coverage regulations 
that would answer the ques- 
tions having to do with charac- 
ter, quality and public use of a 


city — that make a city readable 
and life in that city memorable. 


Having established that a profile 
and that cityscale architectonics 
are necessary, how does this 
affect the dormitory of the city? 


Assuming that the new zoning 
mixes apartments in with every 
other use but tries to establish 
a varying character in the city- 
scape, it does open up possibili- 
ties. New parameters would 
have to be devised. The present 
apartment is an expedient de- 
rived from trying to fit minimal 
domestic space into an office 
building frame. The essence of 
the problem is not recognized - 
nor probably will be for some 
years hence. (It is understand- 
able that few people other than 
New Yorkers can agreeably 
tolerate apartment living.) 

But why build separate vertical 
honeycombs as the only solu- 
tion to housing having the 
necessary urban density ? Why 
give up cherished attitudes of 
ownership, independence, free 
expression, privacy, fresh air, 
garden living, which are other- 
wise an irrefutable right of daily 
life on the ground ? Why not 
achieve all these things within 
the dormitory colony? 


The New Landscape of Built 
Real Estate 


The issues, | feel, are those of 
real estate, not architecture. Can 
we invent a new architecture of 
real estate ? Let us bring the 
mountain to Mahomet. Why not 
build vertical real estate in many 
layers — providing the services 
the city provides now at the 
ground, at every level? Why not 
be able to buy property ona 
41st floor instead of on the 
ground, or the 500’ level in 
West Vancouver or 200’ up 
Westmount -— and build to one’s 
own specifications on a garden 
terrace with elevator service ? 
There, on the 41st or 52nd 
floor, the architect, working 
within a structural frame and 
limited by new setback and lot 
coverage regulations, could 
produce the most ingenious 
house scheme possible. These 
regulations would be designed 
by the developer to guarantee 
garden terrace spaces, privacy, 
prevent obstructions to view. It 
would not be much different 
from living in a town house, but 
at a preferred altitude, reached 
by elevator with all the services 
built in. 


Within the drab and rigid shell 
of most apartment blocks, such 
a disparate development on 
every floor would be chaotic 
but if these real estate masses 
are large enough — large enough 
and strong enough in form to 


seem like hills in the landscape 
— then the house units would 
become only a texture in the 
strong framework of the city- 
scape. 


Thus city developers would be 
abiding by new cityscape en- 
velope regulations designed to 
create a magnificent city; the 
individual would have his che- 
rished private dwelling; and the 
city would have an urban archi- 
tecture of building masses mak- 
ing maximum practical and 
aesthetic use of the land. Archi- 
tects haveto come to admit 
that individual buildings will 
soon be things of the past 
(although there is no excuse for 
bad individual buildings now). 
Wewill have to accept a new 
scale of buildings — involving 
the whole city — respecting the 
traditional needs of housing, 
and taking advantage of the 
great potential of new regulatory 
tools. 


That is my thesis. 
Pattern, Purpose, Presence 


Solving the problem of the 
human habitat is one of the 
most pressing and confusing 
issues that face us today. We 
are faced with the fantastic 
prospect of concentrations of 
population without a viable 
means of dealing with these 
numbers in terms of services 
and movement. At this moment 
in the state of our culture we 
can only make an effort to 
appreciate the state of things. 
The state of things is not what 
appears on the surface, but the 
very essence of what exists and 
how it is changing. For the 
designer of structures, build- 
ings, or cities, this is a recogni- 
tion of “‘whatthe problem is” in 
its most profound respect. For 
creators of environment, know- 
ing the problem is most of the 
way to the solution. 


Creation is not invention but a 
discovery of what is. The artist 
is no longer illuminating the 
myth. The myth is gone. He can 
illumine only what is around 
him, bring into focus, choose 
with discrimination, and even 
passion, the patterns of exis- 
tence. A pattern, any pattern, 
gives a context, an important 
context for the things that 
crowd our existence. The pat- 
tern shifts incessantly — the 
kaleidoscope revolves and gives 
us ever-changing points of 
reference. The shifting pattern 
is no less beautiful for its 
changeability. The artist can 
only say “Look at what is here - 
really look, not past it, not 
through it, not over it — at it. 
Accept, transform, see.” 


The meaning of a building is in 
its purpose; poetry, pleasure, 
mystery, can intensify that 
meaning. A building becomes 
alive when it has a presence 
that can be felt. As the miracle 
of life, so the miracle of art is 
that it has a presence — a pre- 
sence so strong that it involves 
you in an endless dialogue. 


Most of the buildings that sur- 
round us have been called ‘’face- 
less’. It is building without a 
presence; it says nothing, but 
mindlessly parrots words out of 
context. This is the meaningless 
city, perpetrated by all of us. 


Individual buildings are already 
things of the past. We are al- 
ready dealing with the building 
complex: where buildings are 
only important as contributors 
to the total experience of mov- 
ing through the vast complex. 
It is both a step forward as well 
as a return to the total building 
of the medieval city: the streets 
of Orvieto, the facades of 
Florence, the squares of Venice. 


The problem of designing for 
the city of the present complex- 
ity in this manner staggers the 
brain. Thus we must abdicate to 
the electronic brain. | see no 
disadvantage to this. We have 
long since admitted the in- 
accuracy of the human eye-we 
no longer trust it at all - why 
trust the brain ? Human deci- 
sions have always been faulty 
and often disastrous. It is part 
of our humanity to not be 
machine-like in our responses. 
Therefore we shouldn't assume 
the roles of the machine and 
try to absorb or comprehend 
the complexity of human cul- 
ture at this point, except with 
mechanical help. At the same 
time, no machine can duplicate 
the specifically human attri- 
butes: the compassion, the 
sensitivity, the whole and 
immensely rich arena of emo- 
tional response. This role we 
must assume more emphatically. 
Into our mindless cities filled 
with the blind and senseless 
cells of human habitation, we 
have to bring the pleasures of 
the human community — and all 
the meaning that the human 
heart can respond to. 


If our electronic brains can help 
us to find out what the basic 
problems are and help to devise 
legislation to cope with and 
create the new environment, 
then we, with fallible brains, 
questionable techniques, but 
still, one hopes, warm hearts, 
can perhaps respond to the 
challenge of the new environ- 
ment and restore its features so 
that our new cities have a 
presence once more. 


Housing and 
Environment 
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40. THE NAME OF THE GAME IS ENVIRONMENT 


Irving Grossman 


The environment game is as old as 
man himself — it’s a game he has played 
ever since he began his struggle to 
exist. Essentially it’s a game of survival 
—protection from the elements or fel- 
low man —and towards this end man 
has both tried to shape his natural 
environment and build his own, in the 
form of dwellings, villages and cities. 

In addition to basic survival how- 
ever, man has generally aspired to, and 
attained, more from his environment; 
these aspirations have taken the form 
of creature comforts embellished with 
man-made things pleasing to the eye. 
The pleasures of sheer form-making 
seemed to fulfil certain basic needs in 
man. The history of man-made forms 
and environment is rich with humble 
sculptured villages of the Mediter- 
ranean, elegant squares of Georgian 
England, and awe-inspiring palaces of 
kings. 

The rules of the environment game 
have varied from place to place, and 
time to time —sometimes dominated 
by one over-riding factor such as 
safety, resistance to severe climate, or 
the availability of very limited build- 
ing materials or building skills. Seen 
in retrospect, the rules were very clear 
—everyone’s role was clear — there was 
considerable consensus, and man-made 
environment expressed this. 

As societies have grown to become 
more complex, vastly larger in popu- 
lation with a quicker growth rate, the 
rules of the game have also become 
more complex, practically impossible 
to define. So today we are looking at 
some situations where the ability to 
satisfactorily control the environment 
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seems lost, and actual survival seems 
to be at stake. Neither are the roles 
as clear—and there is no longer any 
simple consensus. This becomes more 
crucial as the voices of the discon- 
tented, the landless poor, the tradition- 
ally silent masses demanding the right 
to get a “piece of the action”, to in- 
fluence the rules of the game are be- 
coming louder and clearer. The 
question, more and more, is -—en- 
vironment for whose benefit — the one 
who shapes it, or the one who lives in 
#t? 

This question applies to the rules 
too. Depending on who is asked, the 
Tules will vary, if not in kind, then in 
priority. The bank lender certainly sets 
different orders of values than, say, the 
builder, and he may not agree at all 
with priorities set by, say, the munic- 
ipality or the architect. And any of 
these people may pay lip service to, 
but really not appreciate the values 
Public—the ultimate client. 
Those who rent accommodation ap- 
pear in our society to be second-rate 
citizens compared to those who own — 
incredible as this may sound, even 
though the difference in actual money 
invested may be as little as an $800 
down payment. 

With such diffusion of priorities, 
how can we arrive at a grand strategy 
in the short time left to solve our 
problems? The growth forecasts, which 
we hear every day, are almost bevond 
comprehension: world population will 
double in 30-40 years. The building 
from now to then will have to equal 
the physical plant that now exists. 
With such high stakes, do we really 


know what we are doing, are we clear 
as to what we should be doing, are we 
planning, or just muddling through? 
When I say “we” I include, of course, 
my own profession. 

If the shortage of money, land spec- 
ulation, rising costs, etc. were, in some 
incredible way, brought under control 
for a time—say by a “Benson mora- 
torium on troubles” — would we know 
how to solve the physical problem of 
environment? For, after all is said and 
done, someone has to lift pencil to 
paper and make a design — for a build- 
ing, or a community . . . sometimes a 
town, and even a city. 

What then are the rules of the game 
from an_ architect’s vantage point? 
Actually I was asking myself just this 
question in 1959 when I was com- 
missioned to design housing for Flem- 
ingdon Park... a large new community 
of multiple housing for Toronto. I had 
a client who wanted new ideas, budg- 
ets were realistic — the time was ripe 
for innovation, and it was up to me. 
It was an ideal opportunity. After a 
lot of travel, soul searching and 
thought, I did come to a few conclu- 
sions about the design of the residen- 
tial environment which I still believe 
are valid: 


@ The residential environment 
means more to people than other parts 
of our man-made world-—where we 
live, raise a family, make love seems 
to matter more than where we shop, 
or work. 


¢ This human factor has persisted 
throughout the ages —so that the les- 
sons of the past are meaningful today. 
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We don’t look at old school houses for 
inspiration to design a new school, or 
old factories, etc. etc. But I suggest 
that the charm, elegance, excitement, 
and richness of many residential areas 
in the world can indeed be as meaning- 
ful to us as new buildings, if not more 
so. Therefore, there is wisdom in try- 
ing to analyze our responses to these 
places, to learn the rules of their game 
~tu see what applies to us now. We 
have the same basic needs as our pre- 
decessors —for privacy —for individu- 
ality ~ for color and space — for contact 
«with each other, nature, etc. 


e So at the risk of being simplistic, 
I suggest that the main design issue 
in housing is not concerned with the 
units themselves but with their group- 
ing — how they are placed together — 
their connections, the spaces between, 
the services, circulation, etc. 

We in North America have pro- 
duced very reasonable, comfortable, 
clean, safe housing, equal to any in 
the world. We know how to build 
the “box” and could build many more, 
but we are not too skilful in grouping 
them and do not fully understand 
problems created by groupings. For 
example, density is a result of the 
grouping of units, be it vertical or 
horizontal, and density is the prime 
factor generating housing form — both 
building and exterior space. Density 
affects economics, services, land use, 
transportation and social aspects, and 
the quality of the environment, al- 
though there are satisfying high den- 
sity environments and dreadful low 
density ones. And the form of housing 
should express its density. Obviously 
you shouldn’t build twenty storeys in 
the air to achieve 15 units per acre. 

In terms of the grouping of units, 
housing can be divided into two cate- 
gories: front door housing and eleva- 
tor housing. The first includes all 
housing which can be reached directly 
from the outdoors, ranging from the 
single house, duplexes, triplexes, etc., 
to a variety of forms of terraced, 
decked or interlocking units. This type 
is the more ideally suited to families 
with children since it allows contact 
with the ground without elevators. 
Density can reach 35 or more units 
per acre and this is where most design 
experimentation should take place in 
the coming years. Most housing of the 
past took this form, and often reached 
over 70 units per acre, as on the Greek 
island of Mykonos. 

Elevator housing, a relatively new 
phenomenon, which includes the high 
rise, provides the highest densities we 
can imagine. High density is often as- 
sociated with massiveness, but this 
needn’t be so. You can enjoy tall 
buildings, if they are not long, and 


long buildings if they are not high. 
The “point” tower and the low “wall” 
type building (up to 8-9 storeys) are 
pleasant to be near, do not oppress, do 
not cast impossible shadows, feel com- 
fortable and yet are dense. Their op- 
posites can be devastating. 

Elevator housing can and should 
be more varied than is commonly built. 
There could be more to it than L- 
shaped _living-dining rooms, and 
“moorish” designed lobbies. Elevator 
housing is perfectly suitable for a large 
portion of the population, that is those 
without very young children, yet it is so 
often criticized. Many of the problems 
start when: there is more than one. 
Again, it’s the grouping. Views, in- 
trusions, overlook, etc., come into ef- 
fect and the density feels different. 

Grouping affects exterior space and 
history shows that the manipulation 
of such space requires skill. It is a 
key factor in successful environment. 
Our pleasure with London squares, 
the narrow streets in Paris and Greece, 
the courtyards of Spain, the mews of 
Philadelphia has more to do with the 
spaces than with the buildings. Too 
much exterior space, as the suburbs 
often have, is as much a problem as 
too little. Human beings respond to 
open space that is defined, readable, 
to a human scale. 

Other rules, concerning variety, 
color, texture, human expression, etc., 
are also seen in past examples. The 
automobile, too, is a major design ele- 
ment which influences spaces and 
groupings. But how does all this relate 
to the present problems of population 
growth and volume? Industrialized 
housing, inevitably, will have to as- 
sume a major role in housing but the 
rules described above will still apply. 

When Mr. Andras calls for more 
volume of production, and talks of re- 
duced costs for low income housing, 
he has to be talking also of industrial- 
ized housing. He is saying, gentle- 
men, put “system” into your way of 
life. Open your minds, re-organize, 
study every single step of your build- 
ing process. While man reaches the 
moon, we cannot lay bricks in mortar 
as the Romans did. Re-evaluate. Dis- 
card old techniques, learn, and act 
more efficiently than before. 

Systems means order — not just in- 
tuition. The huge industry that is hous- 
ing cannot go on as it has, wastefully, 
primitively — as the crisis gets worse 
and pressures increase. Mr. Andras has 
to put money where his words are. He, 
as a leader of government, has to en- 
courage and reward those who do re- 
spond to challenge and take the plunge 
into the world of systems. As in 
Europe, perhaps long range commit- 
ments will be the best way to guaran- 


tee large volumes at guaranteed prices. 
More for less .. . surely there are other 
precedents in other industries. There 
is a need for boldness and positiveness 
in such encouragement which is often 
lacking in government with all its 


’ words, and ambition. 


The same applies to the desire for 
quality of design and innovation gen- 
erally. We live in a society that re- 
wards with money and prestige. The 
government, through CMHC, should 
reward quite clearly and _ publicly 
projects and designs that are clearly 
innovative and of high quality with 
money — cold cash. It should not expect 
developers alone to risk capital in de- 
veloping new design experiments. This 
does happen, but as a small exception 
to the rule. I suggest a bonus system 
in the mortgage set-up, which does 
offer advantage for good design — 
medals to the architects are fine, but 
they don’t pay the sub-trades. Offer 
real rewards and watch the interest 
in design soar! 

Industrialized housing has to be the 
way of the future. Working with one 
system right now convinces me of this. 
[Grossman is doing a 162-unit town- 
house project with Systems Construc- 
tion Ont. - BM 9/70.] The efficien- 
cies in time saving alone, and the po- 
tentials for design innovation are ample 
evidence. With our project we feel just 
as Ford must have, when he watched 
the first Model “T” come off the line. 
We are at the beginning. But the sys- 
tem does not replace design—we 
are still concerned with groupings — 
privacy — access space, connections — 
scale — etc., and industrialized housing 
that ignores these elements can be 
soul-destroying. The rules persist. 

Role of co-op housing, too, is bound 
to increase in the future. People, even 
the old, students, or poor, will be able 
to hire consultants who, acting as 
brokers, will help them put together a 
project based on their needs. They 
can be helped to get into the act, into 
the area which traditionally has been 
the sole domain of the builder. Having 
worked with a student co-op group 
this past two years on a project now 
under construction [Elrond College, 
Kingston, B&>M 12/70], I would say 
the chances are good for many. The 
program was their own, the decisions 
were made by committee and it seemed 
to work. Co-op housing has become 
a major force in other countries. 

So, these are the major rules of the 
game as | see them. Now let us also 
keep in mind what Herbert Gans the 
sociologist said, “A community must 
be seen in terms of what really happens 
in it, and how people feel about it, 


which may be irrespective of what it 
looks like.” 
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Jack Klein 


Introduction 

For a number of reasons housing construction 
in Canada has not kept pace with the demands 
of the country’s growing population. The in- 
crease in numbers, the changes in population 
composition, and the high rate of urbanization 
in the past three decades have made the ex- 
isting housing stock inadequate both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. 

Since 1945, the Canadian housing market 
has boomed and very few Canadians are un- 
aware of the fact that costs of land, construc- 
tion, servicing and financing have slowly but 
steadily driven the price of the single-family 
detached home beyond the means of the aver- 
age family. Many families seeking shelter now 
more often than not, find themselves faced 
with the choice of a house in the suburbs which 
they cannot afford, and an apartment which 
may be inadequate and unsuitable to their life 
styles. Only occasionally is there any other 
choice. 

This represents a failure both in the private 
and public sector to provide modes of hous- . 
ing appropriate to family needs at prices within 
the reach of most families. !t points to the 
need to continue to explore new ways to pro- 
vide family accommodation in the light of to- 
day's economics of housing and to recognize 
as a matter of principle the validity of provid- 
ing in all communities a wide range of housing 
forms to suit the needs of people ~ of offering 
people a choice of accommodation beyond 
the traditional forms, the detached house and 
the apartment. | 

Fortunately, in recent years our housing 
shortage has caused a serious and sustained 
interest to be directed to the row house as a 
suitable form of family accommodation. Gov- 
ernments at all levels, planners, house builders, 
developers, and architects are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the potential of this kind 
of housing. One reason for this is the capacity 
of the row house to accommodate reason- 
ably high densities of households at moderate 
costs in units designed for families with chil- 
dren. While it is obviously not the solution to a 
general housing shortage, this form of housing 
can meet the needs of many families who 
either cannot or do not wish to buy a detached 
house and who find apartment living not suit- 
able for their particular family circumstances. 

In its Report on Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Federal Task Force recommended 
the creation of one million additional housing 
units in the five year period 1968-1973. This is 
a figure beyond anything that has been pro- 
duced in Canada in any comparable period. 

It remains to be seen whether government and 
private industry working together can reach 
this objective, and whether, in fact it will be 
adequate to the country’s needs. More im- 
portant, there is not only the question of num- 
bers, but also of the needs of the various 
sectors of the population — single persons, 
elderly people, young married couples and 
large families — of the kinds of housing re- 
quired to fill these needs and of priorities. To 
date, municipalities and the housing industry 
have been very conservative in their effort to 
stimulate the development of the variety of 
forms of housing necessary to suit the needs 
of different population groups. 

The inadequacy or unavailability of sufficient 


ally leads to pressures on other types of ac- 
commodation and population groups. For ex- 
ample, the scarcity of low-cost family housing 
has forced many low-income families to remain 
in cramped quarters —flats and rooms — for 
which they must compete with single working 
persons, elderly people and university stu- 
dents, many of whom traditionally live in the 
same kind of low rental areas. 

The housing shortage has become so real 
in most communities that the filtering-down 
theory.once offered as a partial solution to 
housing problems no longer works. The filter- 
ing-down theory is one which would concen- 
trate its direct benefits on relatively affluent 
groups with the expectation that second, third 
and fourth levels of change would work to 
the benefit of the less affluent. The demand for 
houses has grown to such an extent that new 
production by the private sector of the hous- 
ing industry has been almost totally absorbed 
by those in the upper income groups. As fast 
as middle or better income people vacate their 
homes, other middle or better income people 
arrive, willing to pay higher prices. The result 
is that filtering down to those in lower income 
groups does not occur. The older houses in 
traditionally low-income, downtown areas of 
some of our cities have become so attractive 
and expensive that lower-income families can- 
not compete for them. Thus the housing stock 
for lower income families is diminished in abso- 
iute as wellas relative terms. 

A prerequisite to an adequate and properly 
balanced housing stock in any community is a 
clear understanding of population groups 
within the community; population composition; 
household composition; the housing needs 
and the housing already available. This requires 
not only a statistical and quantitive analysis, 
but also a sensitivity to the life styles Of people 
at different ages. One needs only to consider 
the life sty!e of a bachelor and that of a middle- 
agec man with a wife and three growing chil- 
dren to realize the great variations in the ac- 
tivities of each and, consequently of their spe- 
cific housing needs. 

Life styles derive from a combination of such 
factors as culture, upbringing, economic re- 
sources, ethnic background, aspirations and 
goals, work, recreation and family life. The 
variety of activities that people of different 
ages and with different life styles engage in 
should be reflected in their physical surround- 
ings — the kinds of homes they live in, their 
location in the city, and the availability of serv- 
ices and amenities. The extent to which these 
needs are met bears directly on the adequacy 
of the housing stock. 

Consider the first few years in the life of a 
young couple, just married. The wife is working, 
they own a car, and they are highly mobile; 
they can live in any area of the city or country. 
Their only limitation is the time it takes them 
to drive from where they live to their place of 
work. Most young people in these circum- 
stances seem to prefer to live close to theatres, 
movie houses, good restaurants, a variety of 
shopping facilities, in areas where they can 
experience the variety and intensity of urban 
life. 

With the arrival of the first child the young 
couple enters a new life-stage. They spend 


‘ suitable housing for one population group usu- a great deal more of their time at home, have 


less money to spend on themselves and are 
more interested in their physical accommoda- 
tion, their immediate surroundings and their 
neighbours. Factors previously outside their 
interests like schools, easy access to outdoors, 
sufficient floor space for baby carriage and 
equipment, accessibility to drug stores, food 
stores and doctors now play a much larger 
part in their lives. A basement flat which may 
have seemed quite acceptable and even roman- 
tic when they were newly married becomes un- 
attractive and too cramped once the first baby 
arrives. 

An apartment ina high-rise block may be 
more acceptable at this stage except that there 
are new problems to be faced. It is difficult to 
manoeuvre the.baby carriage in and out of 
elevators, up and down-steps; the couple next 
door complains of the cries at the 6:00 a.m. 
feeding; the walk to the drug store becomes a 
chore because there is no place to leave the 
baby and irritations develop as the young 
couple eye nearby single houses from their 
twelfth floor ‘pad’. We have not yet learned 
how to provide housing for this early stage in 
family life. 

Asthe child grows and other children.follow, 
there are increased pressures for additional 
space both inside and outside the home. There 
are the major considerations of schools and 
play areas nearby where the children can make 
noises, ride bikes, slide, jump and swing. A 
direct relationship to things at ground level be- 
comes very important. This is something about 
which very few parents with such family res- 
ponsibilities will disagree. The traditional de- 
tached single family house provides this ground 
level relationship — so does the row house. 


Row Housing Characteristics 


The term ‘‘row house” describes a single- 
family house which is joined to other single 
family houses. Canadian Housing Statistics, 
published by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, defines ‘‘Row House” as — ‘“‘a 

one family dwelling unit in a row of three or 
more attached dwellings separated by common 
or party walls extending from ground to roof.” 
Unlike duplexes — ‘‘a dwelling of two units 
located one above the other in a building ad- 
joining no other structure” and apartment 
units, which are other forms of attached or 
multiple dwellings, the row house has the im- 
portant distinction of retaining the essential 
characteristics of a ‘house’. It has individual 
house identity. It has a direct relationship to 
the outside at ground level, both to a front door 
and to an identifiable private garden space. 
Like the detached single-family house, the row 
house can be owned or it can be rented. 

Row housing is as old as urban civilization 
and one can find examples of it throughout 
every period of urban settlement — in biblical 
times, ancient Greece, medieval Europe, Vic- 
torian England and in early settlements in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. The reasons why at any 
period of history man attached his houses to- 
gether are complex and dependent upon the 
circumstances of the time, but the durability of 
row housing throughout the centuries as a 
desirable form of family housing testifies to its 
practicality. 

Contemporary attitudes frequently critical 
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of row housing are largely conditioned by what 
happened during the industrial expansion of 
19th century Britain, Europe and, to a lesser 
degree, in North America. Miles of attached 
houses were built rank upon rank across the 
countryside in the shadow of factories. With a 
narrow footway as a Street, they were without 
open green spaces or amenities. In Richard 
Hoggart’s words, ‘‘street after regular street of 
shoddily uniform houses intersected by a dark 
pattern of ginnels and snickets (alleyways) and 
courts; mean, squalid and in a permanent half 
fog.” 

That kind of housing may well have been ad- 
equate to the standards of the day. For many 
families it was far better, in physical terms, 
than the downtown slum dwelling or the farm 
labourer’s cottage. Today, however, it stands 
as a grim reminder of a time when a rapidly 
industrializing society gave comparatively little 
thought to the housing comforts of its labour 
force. It is the kind of housing which has given 
row housing as a whole a bad name and done 
much to discourage municipalities, the hous- 
ing industry and the general public today from 
completely accepting it as a suitable form of 
contemporary housing. 

Classical examples of row housing such as 
the beautiful and gracious Nash Terraces in 
London and Bath are perhaps not suitable for 
widespread application. But there are many 
examples of pleasant, roomy row housing of 
moderate price which, formany years, have 
accommodated in a most satisfactory way 
people of modest to better income in both Eu- 
rope and North America. The brownstones of 
New York; the houses of Chelsea, Fulham, and 
Earls Court in London, Beacon Hill in Boston 
and Georgetown near Washington, are typical 
of the range which row housing encompasses. 

These older examples of row housing were 
built for more settled times when people travel- 
led much less and mainly on foot. Most areas 
of older row housing are badly related to the 
demands of contemporary vehicular movement. 
The streets are narrow, the road area limited, 
and the space for parking or garaging is scarce. 
Regardless of this, where such housing is well 
built or well located it remains popular and is 
often renovated and lived in by upper middle- 
income families. 

Early examples of efforts to relate row hous- 
ing with automobiles and adequate Open green 
space in a satisfactory arrangement are typ- 
ified by the garden cities built in England at 
the turn of the century. Welwyn Garden City, 
located to the north of London, was conceived 
as, and still is, a dormitory suburb which com- 
bines row housing, space for car traffic and 
play areas for children in spatial arrangements 
which are both pleasant and functional. 

Row house construction went through a 
tremendous revival period in Europe following 
World War I|. The rapid population growth and 
the heavy demand for housing spurred renewed 
efforts to provide housing forms which met 
family needs and were still economical. The 
advantages of high-density housing were ap- 
parent and attention focused on row housing 
as a mode which offered the economic advant- 
ages of density and yet maintained an environ- 
ment appropriate to families. In British New 
Towns, such as Harlow and Stevenage, efforts 
were made to explore the environmental as- 
pects of housing and the inter-relationship of 
buildings, pedestrian and vehicular circulation 
and other land uses. This exploration has con- 
tinued and, in many places in Europe, one can 
find extensive areas of modern row housing 
highly sophisticated in the development of 


these relationships to create attractive, well 
functioning living areas. 

In Canada, rowhousing traditionally has 
been largely ignored. In the Maritimes and 
Quebec there exists row housing from as early 
as 1750 — some of this is attractive, some is 
not. Like all older row housing, Canada’s early 
examples suffered by today’s standards from 
lack of room for the automobile and lack of 
open space. In general, there is no tradition of 
good row housing in Canada as there is else- 
where. With its vast spaces and high living 
standards. Canada’s traditional housing form 
is the single-family detached home on a pri- 
vately owned lot. 

In the mid-1950’s, there were some Cana- 
dian experiments in row housing based on the 
English experience. South Hill Village in Tor- 
onto was possibly the earliest. It introduced a 
new component into the housing market — a 
dwelling unit, having the characteristics of a 
house, which could be leased on a long term 
basis. Until then, almost all single houses were 
built for sale — there were very few available 
for rent. At about the same time, the various 
levels of government became interested in 
using row housing for public housing develop- 
ments and Canada’s first post war slum clear- 
ance development project, Regent’s Park in 
Toronto, included dwellings in this form. 

Row housing is not the answer to everyone’s 
housing problem. Many families will always 
prefer the detached single house sitting on its 
own private lot. Others will choose apartments. 
For those who look to the single house to 
satisfy their housing needs but who cannot 
achieve ownership under today’s market con- 
ditions there should be available in the com- 
munity alternative forms of housing with house- 
like characteristics. One suitable alternative to 
the detached family house is the row house. 

It provides ‘‘house living” rather than ‘‘apart- 
ment living”; it gives contact with the ground; 

it has ownership as wel! as long term lease 
possibilities and costs of occupancy are usually 
less than for comparable accommodation ina 
detached house. 

The housing stock in any community should 
relate to the needs of the community. In many 
places the addition of row housing to the exist- 
ing stock of housing will open up new choice 
opportunities to a wide range of people. Such 
housing can be developed in any urban loca~ 
tion used for residential purposes and it is suit- 
able for ail families regardless of family for- 
mation or income. While there is a tendency 
for large new developments to occur in the 
suburbs where land is more readily available, 


‘ row housing is equally useful in established 


parts of the city. Here the development may 
take the form of clearance and replacement 
of out-dated housing. 


Comparative Development Costs 


In areas of high land cost, row housing can 
provide family housing of a quality which can- 
not be matched by any other dwelling form for 
the same price. 

The biggest saving lies in the cost of land. 
Row housing can be built to four and five times 
the density of detached, single-family homes. 
Even though the land zoned for row housing 
may be more expensive per acre than land 
for single family homes, the savings on a dwel- 
ling unit basis can be considerable. In Metro- 
politan Toronto, for example, a lot for a de- 
tached house built for sale might cost $15,000 
to $20,000 today. The land for a comparable 
row house unit might be $3,500 to $4,500. This 
is reflected in lower rents or sales prices. 


Comparable savings may also accrue to the 
municipality. A high-density community is 
easier to service than one in which the houses 
are dispersed over greater land areas. Row 
housing also has the advantage of being highly 
flexible in its potential for spatial arrangements 
within the total site and thus is well suited for 
creating and also adapting to specific environ- 
ments. Compared with the inevitable relation- 
ships of house to house, house to street which 
are found in single detached houses, row 
houses can be arranged to suit land configura- 
tions and to create useful and pleasing spaces 
on ascale not possible with single-family 
housing. 

The cost of constructing row housing is not 
significantly different from the cost of con- 
structing detached houses. When one consid- 
ers the construction costs of a standard three- 
bedroom unit of 1,1000 square feet built at 
grade level, there is very little cost difference 
whether the unit is detached or built in rows. 
Cost savings in common walls, for example, 
are often offset by other factors. 

Site development and landscape costs are 
higher for row housing than for most other 
housing forms. While the per unit capital cost 
for public roads, sidewalks, hydro, water and 
sewers is less per row housing unit than it is 
for single-family detached housing, the per 
unit on-site development costs for similar serv- 
ices are higher. For example, overhead wiring 
which might be acceptable in communities of 
detached housing is generally not acceptable 
in row housing developments. 

Landscaping is another item which costs 
more. To function satisfactorily row housing 
developments require intensive landscape 
treatment. Sites must be developed to accom- 
modate pedestrians, service trucks, owners’ 
cars and visitors’ parking on a scale not found 
in developing areas of singie detached houses. 
Usually private areas, common and public 
areas, paths, fences and walls, must be pro- 
vided. All these items require capital expendi- 
tures not called for in developments of single 
family detached housing. Higher density living 
also means more children; children and their 
tricycles and wagons are hard on landscaping; 
the more chiidren in a development the more 
attention must be given to landscaping and 
this adds to both capital and operational costs. 

Cost savings in developments of row housing 
are, therefore, to be found primarily in the land 
and in the utilization of it in terms of density 
to provide family living at ground level. 


Responsibility for Maintenance and 
Operation Costs 


The costs of maintenance and operation of row 
housing can be related to four kinds of occu- 
pancy; total ownership, condominium, co- 
operative, and leasehold. Row housing is suit- 
able for all these forms of occupancy. 

In the case of total home ownership, the 
costs of maintenance and operation are the 
responsibility of the owner. If he chooses, the 
costs may be high; or he may keep them toa 
minimum. The choice is his. 

In condominium, the individual owner’s res- 
ponsibility is defined in the agreement which 
he enters into when he buys the house. He 
usually agrees to maintain all the property to 
which he has direct title - his house, and the 
land immediately adjacent.The responsibility 
for maintenance of common ground is set out 
in the agreement. There are usually three kinds 
of obligations for which he is responsible, (a) 
principal and interest under the terms of his 
mortgage; (b) a set of charges paid jointly with 


other owners; taxes, insurance and the costs of 
maintaining common areas; and (c) utilities; 
the costs of which may be separately or jointly 
assumed depending on the agreement. 

In the case of co-operative ownership, the 
‘owner’ has no title to the land or building, but 
he owns shares in a corporation which in turn 
owns the land and building. As with the con- 
dominium, the householder has communal ob- 
tigations to the co-operative which are the 
subject of an agreement. He pays a monthly fee 
for operating costs and carrying charges in 
addition to the deferred cost of the shares. 

With leasehold the land and building are own- 
ed by the landlord who, under a lease arrange- 
ment,usually assumes all obligations with re- 
gard to maintenance and operation. Gener- 
ally speaking, leasehold occupancy (landlord/ 
tenant) is the most expensive of the four oc- 
cupancy forms mentioned. For one thing, the 
costs of maintenance are fixed in the rent and 
the tenant or occupant has no choice, as he 
would have in the other kinds of occupancy, 
regarding the amount which is included for up- 
keep. So, in total ownership the occupant con- 
trols his maintenance costs; in condominium 
and co-operative arrangements he assumes 
some responsibilities and can control, to some 
extent, some of his costs; in leasehold he can 
exercise no such control. 


Guidelines on Design and Development 


There are no hard and fast rules to guide the 
design and development of good row housing. 
In each case decisions must be based on an 
understanding of and ona sensitivity to the 
conditions of the particular situation — the 
economics, the site, the location, the likely in- 
habitants — and a readiness on the part of all 
the decision-makers to be flexible and to utilize 
the resources at nand to the best use. There 
are, however, some general guidelines. 

The interiors of row houses require the same 
design considerations as do the interiors of de- 
tached housing. Precisely the same kind of 
accommodation is being provided. Generally 
speaking row housing will resemble two-storey 
designs rather than bungalows. Three main 
components are usually located on the ground 
floor — the living-room, dining room and kit- 
chen; bedrooms will normally be on the upper 
floors and, of course, there must be direct ac- 
cess to grade level back and front. The ar- 
rangement and positioning of the rooms in 
relationship to the adjacent public and private 
outdoor spaces and to the adjoining house sets 
the floor plan layout. 

The site should be developed to allow for the 
appropriate separation of people and cars. 
Outdoor recreation spaces should be provided 
for all age groups. Children’s play spaces 
should be durable, safe and separated from 
both vehicular and pedestrian traffic. Residents’ 
cars can be grouped together either on the 
surface or underground; visitors and service 
vehicles should be able to park on the surface. 
The distance between the resident’s parking 
space and his home can be as much as 150’ — 
200’, but preferably should be less, depending 
on local conditions. The convenience of close 
proximity to shopping and transportation 
should not be overlooked. The scale of the 
development as a whole should relate to that 
of the surrounding area. 

A design concept widely used in row hous- 
ing is that of a pedestrian spine or linkage run- 
ning through the development. The front doors 
of the houses open on to the spine and the 
back doors open to a private yard, which in 


turn joins a common park or playground space. 

A major difference between public and pri- 
vate row housing developments seems to lie 
in the number of children to be housed. In de- 
sign terms this generally means providing for 
more bedrooms per unit but it also means pay- 
ing more attention to the functional design of 
the landscape. In this connection it is well to 
remember that families in lower income groups 
seem toneeda more clearly defined territory 
than do those in more affluent groups. 

Canada enjoys the doubtful privilege of be- 
ing among the nations with the highest per 
capita car ownership. This presents some very 
real problems in land use, particularly at the 
density level of row housing developments. 
One approach is to provide underground gar- 
ages. This often costs no more than the extra 
land used to provide garages for detached 
houses, or the costly use of land for surface 
parking in apartment block developments. 

The use of underground parking has contrib- 
uted enormously to the environmental design 
approach evident in many of the well-designed 
row housing projects of recent years. Car free 
surroundings are not only satisfying to adults 
but result in greater safety for children at 
ground level. Parking solutions, however, 
should be related directly to density and site 
conditions. A low-density project, of ten to 
twelve units to the acre for example, can be 
designed with surface parking offering cost 
advantages over underground parking. 

The main design task as related to parking 
is to clarify the relationship of cars and people. 
Underground parking does this directly by vert- 
ical separation. It is more difficult to achieve 
the appropriate separation with surface park- 
ing. With careful planning, however, it is pos- 
sible to handle both car circulation and car 
parking and still provide an environment which 
is safe for children, pleasant and quiet for 
adults. 

In dealing with density, no firm rules can or 
should be made. Density of housing units per 
acre should be established only after considera- 
tion of relevant factors. A suburban or semi- 
rural location with relatively low land costs 
could be built to a comparativeiy low density. 
Costly inner city locations which might have 
a tradition of high-density use might readily 
accommodate high density row housing of 
urban and sophisticated design. 

Landscaping offers many opportunities to 
alter, shape and create environments. A flat, 
dull landscape can be given hillocks, slopes, 
interesting and functional grades simply by 
shaping loose fill. Dense clusters of trees and 
vegetation can create scenes of pastoral peace 
and privacy, divide functional areas from each 
other or help overcome an atmosphere of con- 
finement. Carefully arranged relationships of 
such amenities as benches and plantings can 
alternatively encourage outdoor meeting and 
talking spaces, or provide a sense of privacy. 
A seemingly casual organization of grades, 
walkways, and plantings will keep children 
and their tricycles away from adults out fora 
quiet walk and from the delivery men. Land- 
scaping, as much as anything else in a row 
housing development, creates the quality of 
the environment. 

Row housing of earlier times was typically 
related to a public road. This can still be a reas- 
onable form of development today although 
it calls for special care in locating car park- 
ing positions — (Some American cities permit 
on street parking in front of each dwelling unit). 
Projects today tend to be built on large, deep 
parcels of land and only a small portion of the 
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dwelling units can have direct frontage ona 
public road. This can present problems, the 
solutions to which will be found only by the 
developer and the municipality working to- 

gether. 

Garbage handling in row housing is an item 
requiring careful attention. Collection is usually 
done by the municipality, and often, only from 
the street frontage. Most municipalities will 
not enter someone’s property to collect garb- 
age. In a project where all the units do not 
face on to a public road, the operators of the 
project may have to develop a system whereby 
garbage from individual dwelling units is gath- 
ered by the project maintenance personnel and 
left at an agreed location for collection by the 
municipality. The logistics of collecting full 
garbage cans and returning empty ones has 
led to the wide use of disposable plastic garb- 
age bags instead of garbage cans. Management 
picks up a full bag and leaves an empty one 
at each dwelling. For this operation, it may be 
necessary to have one or several wheeled carts 
that would be used to collect and transport 
full bags of garbage to the collection points. 

All parts of the site must be reasonably ac- 
cessible to emergency vehicles such as am- 
bulances and fire engines. Local fire chiefs 
will be able to assist site planners by making 
known the capability of their equipment in lay- 
ing hose and in maneuvering vehicles and 
equipment on the site. 

The involvement which individual occupants 
of row housing might have in the decision- 
making processes which affect the project or 
its maintenance and operation is determined, 
in part, by the mode of occupancy - rental or 
one of the forms of ownership. Where appro- 
priate, management could encourage mainte- 
ance participation by providing central depot 
stores where an occupant could borrow a lawn 
mower, a garden hose, or simple tools to effect 
his own home repairs. A landscaping program 
could be encouraged by management provid- 
ing free flowering plants for the residents to 
grow in their yards. Such shared amenities and 
activities would encourage the house-holder 
to develop asense of individual territory and 
at the same time to feel a resonsibility for the 
project as a whole. 

The flexibility inherent in the row house form 
of dwelling means that size is no limitation to a 
successful project. Smali groups of tenor 
twelve attached houses can be very success- 
fully developed if the houses are built in the 
right location, are designed to meet local mar- 
ket needs and are scaled to respond to the 
influences of the site. Larger projects of 200 or 
more units create their own environment and 
can influence in a positive way any adjacent 
development. At any size, large or small, row 
housing can co-exist harmoniously with areas 
of single-family houses or apartment blocks. 
Experience has long since shown that a proper 
mixture of housing types in any micro-com- 
munity extends the viability of that community. 

The orderly groupings which can be achiev- 
ed through the sensitive design of row housing 
can have a beauty and vitality never achieved 
in a single-family house subdivision with a 
corresponding effect on the sensibility of the 
inhabitants. With row housing, the designer 
can create and manipulate spaces, views and 
enclosures. Equally important, and forthe first 
time in housing environment in this country, he 
can control the scale. 

These guidelines for design and development 
must, of course. be evaluated and appraised 
in the light of the existing conditions at the pro- 
ject under consideration. 


42. THE CASE FOR THE HIGH RISE 
E. G. Faludi 


The Era of Inertia 


To get some perspective on the physical, human and 
aesthetic aspects involved, we should recall the background 
of our residential developments. 


Until the early fifties housing all over the country 
consisted predominantly of highly standardized types of 
single-family detached homes. 


The metropolitan growth pattern generally resulted in 
tedious, monolithic subdivisions. These in turn formed 
uniform neighbourhoods, and consequently entire com- 
munities, with the appearance of agglomerations rather 
than places to live. 


By the end of the fifties the poor quality of residential 
environments and housing had thoroughly aroused public 
opinion. It became essential then for the professionals, 
architects and planners to make the following statement: 


All this argues that for many households, we 
should look for forms of dwelling other than bunga- 
lows. We should seek types that can afford equal 
privacy; that can be created at less cost in land to the 
community; and that will prove more adaptable in 
the future. These other forms of dwelling should be 
combined with detached houses in neighbourhoods, so 
that in the normal history of a family it will not be 
compelled to break most of its social links merely to 
get one more room or one less. The vision of great 
new city areas can be held to offer blends of efficient 
flats for working couples, houses with space on the 
ground for those who are rearing young children, and 
simple central cottages for active senior members of 
the community .. .1 


We may regard these conclusions as the basis of the 
traditional argument of social scientists and physical 
planners. 


The planner’s perception is the balanced community 
containing all its functional components. In a practical 
sense, it is a heterogenous community having a typical 
cross-section of all socio-economic levels. 


When planners recommend single-family detached 
houses as a better environment for raising children, the 
social scientist points out that the quality of child raising is 
determined solely by the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of the family, and that many outstanding people 
have been brought up in apartment houses. 


High Density Living 

Whatever the implication of this opinion may be, 1961 
Census data on housing and the recent housing market 
studies of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
reveal a revolutionary change in the trend of our resi- 
dential environments. 

In the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto between 
1959 and 1962, only 19,439 single-detached unit starts 
were made as compared with 38,040 in apartments. Prac- 
tically twice as many apartment units were started as single- 
detached. A similar trend exists in the United States: 
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The apartment is beginning to emerge as a realistic 
alternative to the single-family dwelling. This is not 
to say that apartment living will appeal to more than 
a fraction of the population, but there is every indi- 
cation that substantial demand exists. As the design 
of individual apartments and siting improves, there 
will not be such a disparity between the benefits 
attributed to single-family and multi-family dwellings. 
High-density living at least for a portion of the popu- 
lation seems to be in order... .2 


Public Attitudes : 


This raises the question of the compatibility of high- 
density and high-rise apartments in relative proximity to 
single-family dwellings. 


As in many social and physical planning issues, opinion 
and experience conflict. 


The finding of one country-wide inquiry is: 


Admittedly, wholesale blending of all kinds of house- 
hold and type of dwelling is not feasible. . .8 


Another approach to this issue emphasizes mixed 
development: 


The advantages of high blocks may be summarized as 
follows: they make possible open layouts with green 
open space and the maximum public use of the 
ground; good lighting; good views from the upper 
storeys; good air; freedom from noise; architectural 
interest and contribution to London’s sky line, if well 
sited; in residential areas high blocks of flats give a 
high density for a small site and make possible a 
mixed development for the whole area with a higher 
proportion of lower dwellings with gardens?. 


Misconceptions 


At public hearings on the planning, board, council, and 
Ontario Municipal Board levels, property owners’ groups 
and ratepayers associations show surprising unanimity in 
preconceived ideas on this issue. 


The common and popular fallacies that are often urged 
against compatibility are generally on social, economic and 
physical grounds. For the purpose of examination and 
appraisal we list some of them: 


1. On Social Grounds: 


There is a conflict in community and area interest be- 
tween owner occupants and tenants. Tenants have no 
respect for the needs of neighbourhood life. People of 
different economic groups are uncongenial when living side 
by side. 


Comment: 


There are no rules of thumb to predict the behaviour 
of various social and economic groups. Our experience in 
community matters indicates that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the attitudes of tenants and owners. 
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They can be successfully brought together to support 
oF oppose most community issues. Undoubtedly, tenants 
and owners of the same social group living in dwellings of 
equal standards will have fewer conflicting interests. 


2. On Economic Grounds: 


High-rise apartments, notable also for high-density, 
injuriously affect property values of adjoining residential 
developments because aesthetic quality is often missing. 


Comment: 


There is no agreement on aesthetic standards between 
professionals and laymen. 


Although we believe that most of the objections to 
apartments are derived from the “deviation” from the 
“conventional”, we must also recognize that those who 
oppose apartments may appreciate the contemporary design 
of buildings. 


On the other hand, the aesthetic quality of the neigh- 
bouring single-family homes is often not much superior to 
the early unimaginative apartments. 


As far as we know, no evidence has yet been produced 
in Canada to prove that the lack of aesthetic values of 
apartment buildings has injuriously affected the property 
values of their close neighbours. In fact, the low coverage 
and the generous open, landscaped spaces provided by the 
high-rise apartments add valuable amenities to the single- 
family homes in the proximity. 


In some municipalities a combination of zoning control, 
the application of site plan agreements, and the guidance of 
an architectural committee to advise on design aspects have 
resulted in harmonious and superior environments and 
added amenities. 


3. On Physical Grounds: 
(a) Density: 
The objections against high-density apartments are 


expressed in a most illustrative manner by the following 
statements: 


. . . In R4 areas, 30 and more apartments could 
replace one house on the same lot. It may indeed be 
shown that 200 apartments could replace a house on 
a larger lot. The densities permitted are very high and 
the new apartment building becomes an objectionable 
and damaging neighbour. In the very extensive higher 
density areas it causes a dramatic overload of lot and 
street and borrows light, air and open space from 
adjoining properties. In most cases the new buildings 
will prevent redevelopment of adjacent land .. . 


. This compares with densities of about 200 
persons and certainly less than 300 regarded generally 
aS u maximum density of development allowing for 
satisfactory living conditions even for families with- 
out children and a single person .. .® 


Lewis Mumford goes one step further by saying: 
. . . If these new housing estates, consisting of tall 
buildings that hold 300 to 450 people per acre, were 


merely a temporary solution of the housing shortage, 
they would be admirable... 


... High density building has by now created a new 
pattern of municipal congestion more widespread 
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than the original slum pattern . . . Private investors 
have followed suit, possibly feeling that they now 
have official sanction for producing congestion . . .6 


Conmment: 


At first glance these arguments seem to have much 
force in concluding that residential density beyond 300 
persons per acre should be considered unacceptable for the 
sake of living conditions. 


However, in response to such a rigid approach, we find 
more flexible concepts: 


... There is of course no fixed density that is optimum 
under all conditions for there are two important 
variables. The first is the standard of housing that is 
considered satisfactory at any one time and subse- 
quently embodied in the zoning provisions. The 
other factor is the ability of the community to supply 
the facilities that are needed to support any given 
population density .. .? 


It is also obvious that adopted standards do not reflect 
the ultimate or the optimum density. 


. . . Dwelling densities have the limitation that they 
do not measure the exact population load on residen- 
tial land. The number of persons will vary with 
dwelling sizes and with occupancy conditions. The 
number of persons per room is likely to decrease and 
floor area per person is likely to increase from low 
to high income families. If the dwelling count is to 
represent the actual population load, both the dwell- 
ing sizes (number of rooms per dwelling) and the 
occupancy conditions (number of persons per room) 
must be taken into account .. .8 


The following table indicates maximum population and 
floor space densities established by Zoning By-laws for a 
number of cities and is expressed by Floor Space Indexes or 
Floor Area Ratios. Since the By-laws have been adopted 
between 1956 and 1960, they are considered contemporary. 
For the purpose of an objective comparison, the calculation 
of population densities is based on an assumed gross floor 
area of 945 square feet per dwelling unit and 2.30 persons 
per unit. (Averages used for buildings over seven storeys 
tall). 


MAXIMUM 


FLOOR SPACE DWELLING PERSONS 

INDEX OR FLOOR UNITS PER 
CITY AREA RATIO PER ACRE ACRE 
Minneapolis 2.2 101 241 
Toronto 2.5 115 274 
Vancouver 3 138 330 
Boston 4 184 439 
Denver 4 184 439 
Philadelphia 5 230 549 
Washington 5 230 549 
Chicago 10 460 1,099 
San Francisco 10 460 1,099 
New York 12 553 1,321 
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The objective of density control is to secure a certain 
degree of living conditions. If amenities could be stan- 
dardized, then they would be capable of universal applica- 
tion. However, the above figures prove that this is not so. 


It should also be emphasized that although the Zoning 
By-laws of Chicago and San Francisco permit a maximum 
density of 1,099 persons per acre, living conditions in the 
two cities are quite different. 


There is no evidence on what municipal policy or plan- 
ner's philosophy the respective densities are based. It is 
merely a matter of opinion. 


For the City of Toronto we have as justification only 
what has been quoted already: that 200 - 300 persons per 
acre are “regarded” generally as satisfactory. 


It is unfortunate that we have no legislation requesting 
municipal administrations to indicate the basis upon which 
maximum residential densities are stipulated. 


Without such information the usefulness and validity of 
residential densities by the application of the floor area 
ratio or floor space area index are deceptive. To replace the 
ambiguous practice of relating people to ground area, a new 
idea is finding fair significance with students of zoning 
by-laws: 


. . . The traditional concept of density in residential 
areas — and the common use of the term to indicate 
a ratio between the number of individuals or famili7s 
and a given area of the earth's surface—is outmodéd 
and often fallacious. It is in error when it is so used 
to determine a formula for regulating residential 
densities. The traditional concept of density is out of 
date much as are many of the traditional concepts of 
land use, zoning and related elements of land 
development... 


. . . The relationship of individuals to their urban 
residential enviranments is essentially a relationship 
to interior... 


. .. three dimensional space, not to two dimensivnal 
lot area or coverage. Residential livability is a quality, 
which exists mainly on the inside of dwellings. not on 
the outside. Most aspects of livability can be achieved 
irrespective of the density per acre. Low building 
coverage in itself, is no great virtue . , .® 


Summing Up 


We believe that density requirements should be based 
on public interest only, eliminating irrelevant details. This 
will result in greater flexibility and variety in the design, 
form and scale of redevelopment projects as well as in the 
development of new communities. 


(b) Amenities 


High-rise apartments are detrimental because they 
overshadow neighbouring buildings to an _ undesirable 
degree, deprive them of privacy and access to air. and 
detract from the development possibilities of the surround- 
ing area. 


Comment: 


Protection against these effects can be achieved for the 
most part by the spacing and orientation of buildings and 
the provision of open space under compulsory site plan 
agreements in addition to zoning provisions and the advice 
of an architectural committee. 


4. Traffic Generation: 
High density apartments generate unproportionately 
high traffic loads and cause congestion and traffic hazards. 


Comment: 

The importance of the dwelling unit as a primary origin 
of all daily traffic movement is illustrated by the fact that 
about 80% of all urban area trips are made either from or 
to the home. 


On this basis it has proven possible to estimate resi- 
dents’ daily trip production with a relatively high degree of 
accuracy. 

Studies!" made in a number of cities in North America 
indicate that all dwelling units do not generate trips at the 
same hour. It has been estimated that in medium income 
multiple-family developments, ten dwelling units generate 
approximately four vehicle trips during the peak traffic 
hour. 

Thus except when considering large areas, high density 
developments in themselves have little appreciable effect on 
the traffic intensity of traffic arteries. 

Many of the fallacies on traffic generation have been 
disposed of in specific case studies because of the reliability 
of methods for estimating trip production. 


Conclusions 


Undoubtedly. the revision and re-examination of the 
2xisting zoning concepts is paramount. This will require 
new legislation and, above all, the amendment of the 
Planning and Municipal Acts. 


The myth of high-density and high-rise apartments can 
be dispelled only by good design, skilful site planning and 
the harmonious relation of the buildings to adjacent areas. 
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43. HOUSING AND ENVIRONMENT 


Marvin Lipman 


Housing and human well-being 


In its broadest terms, the traditional 
theory of environmental determinism 
argues that by changing the environ- 
ment, particularly the housing environ- 
ment, it is possible to effect improve- 
ments in people’s behavior, in their 
health, living habits and personal well- 
being. This assumption provided much 
of the impetus for early efforts to pro- 
mote public housing and slum-clear- 
ance programs. It is still accepted by 
many to-day. 


The hypothesis of a simple relation- 
ship between the housing environment 
and its social effects has given way to 
an increased understanding of the com- 
plexity of factors involved. Schorr, in 
his book Slums and Social Security, 
carefully documents the range of fac- 
tors involved, while it is clear 
from the study The Housing Environ- 
ment and Family Life that even in a 
carefully designed research study, it is 
difficult to show conclusively that a 
better housing environment brings im- 
provement to any marked extent in 
specific areas of social functioning. 


In the Canadian context. a recent 
study by Kennedy and Smith of housing 
conditions in remote northern com- 
munities in the prairie provinces, 
brings out this inter-relationship of 
factors. In their view, some of the 
poorest housing conditions in Canada 
exist in the communities included in 
this study and they suggest that im- 
provement in the housing environment 
would lead to an advancement in other 
aspects of living. Nevertheless, the 
authors recognize that, without pro- 
gress in employment and education 
opportunities, it is unrealistic to expect 
any major change simply as a result of 
improving the housing environment. A 
similar point is made in a report of the 
Conseil des Oeuvres de Montréal: 


While income, education and employ- 
ment directly account for differences . 
among people in standards of living, 
housing is both the product and 
expression of these differences. A 
country’s housing is a general 
reflection of its standard of living 
and that of each social class in the 
society. Although an improvement 

in housing conditions does not 
necessarily imply an improvement in 
the standard of living of the people 
concerned, a better living environment 
creates a favourable climate for the 
pursuit of further education which in 
turn leads to better employment and 
the desire for better living conditions. 
Healthy and decent housing for all, 
and especially for the disadvantaged, 
constitutes an essential element of 
any strategy aimed at improving the 
living conditions of the population in 
question. (Translation of French 
text.) 


Social implications of 
the type of housing 


A drastic change has occurred in 
Canada in recent years in the type of 
housing being built; a trend full of 
social implications. 


The proportion of single-family 
homes being built has fallen from two- 
thirds of all housing starts in 1962 to 


about one-third in 1968.* It is even 
more marked in large urban areas. 


Recent figures from Toronto indicate 
that in the metropolitan area, four 
apartment units are being started for 
every single-family home under con- 
struction, while in the city proper, the 
ratio is sixty apartment units for every 
house. 


Is this a change we have made by 
choice? It may be argued that low 
vacancy rates in apartments indicate 


© Recent statistics wdicate that in 1968 single- 
tamil dwellings will account for only 38 


per cent of the Nausing starty. 


many prefer this kind of accom- 
modation and that recognition of this 
market has led to the change. On the 
other hand, choice suggests alternatives, 
and the possibility of single-family 
accommodation as an alternative for 
families with dependent children has 
been severely limited. 


It is widely believed that the major- 
ity of Canadians still regard the single- 
family house as the most desirable form 
of living accommodation. Again, the 
reasons for this may be economic, (the 
building of equity), but there are many 
social considerations involved. These 
include such factors as the pride cf 
ownership, the desire for privacy, the 
control of property, and the fact that 
a house is a good place for families to 
bring up young children. In effect, the 
whole growth of suburbia has been 
geared to fulfilling this ideal. 


In reality, nevertheless, it is land 
economics that are forcing a situation 
in which building at high densities is a 
Necessity, particularly in the inner city. 
Row or town housing has resulted 
which, although it may not meet all 
the requirements of ownership and 
privacy, still allows for children to be 
close to ground level and better super- 
vised. The major area of concer is 
the multi-storied apartment buildiag, 
or “high rise,” particularly as it be- 
comes an increasingly important source 
of accommodation for families in the 
central city, where land values are 
highest. 

The objection here is that while 
high-rise living is satisfactory for cer- 
tain groups, (the swingers, the newly 
married, those with grown families), 
it is not a suitable housing environment 
for families with dependent children. 
For the first group. the proximity to 
employment, to services, to “where the 
action is,” all help to create an environ- 
ment in the central city which is con- 
sidered desirable. For the latter group, 
the fact that children are far from the 
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ground, cannot be easily supervised, do 
not always have the space deemed 
necessary for their development, all 
tend to argue against this form of 
housing for families. 


It is not hard to find illustrations of 
this problem in both private and public 
heusing. According to Elizabeth Woed 
“the basic evil of high rise apartments 
for families is the distance they place 
between the mother and her children 
when they are playing outside the 
dwelling.” A recent letter in a To- 
ronto newspaper makes this point elo- 
quently. 


“I’m slowly going nutty with 3 children 
under five years in a high rise 
apartment. Believe me, an apartment 
is no place to raise children... They 
are all becoming little clinging vines 
because they really have never been 
anywhere without me. I’m afraid to 
let them outside the apartment door 
because the elevators are sucha 
hazard...” 


Studies have suggested that certain 
patterns of reaction result from apart- 
ment living. The husband, it is alleged, 
feels himself less of a man as a result 
of not being needed to do those things 
he would ordinarily be expected to do 
in a house. Young children are made 
more dependent by the need to be very 
closely supervised by the mother, who 
is unwilling to let them roam loose on 
the ground out of sight. Older children 
are removed from parental supervision 
and thus are allowed more indepen- 
dence than they may be able to handle. 


If these two conditions (single-fam- 
ily housing and high-rise living) can 
be polarized to the extent suggested, 
how does one deal with the social 
effects of the housing types described? 
One way would be to make a social 
judgement that while high-rise living is 
desirable for certain groups, it is not 
desirable for growing families. 


In effect, we would be saying that 
economic considerations are less im- 
portant than social considerations in 
producing the kind of housing environ- 
ment we want for families. Denmark, 
for example, appears to have made 
just this kind of judgement. There, the 
trend from high density and apartment 


living has been reversed. Statistics 
show that in 1959 over 50 per cent of 
all dwellings completed were multi- 
unit dwellings. This percentage has 
steadily diminished so that, although 
the number of dwelling units built has 
been rising, only 30 per cent were 
multi-unit dwellings in 1965. 


In many ways, our current emphasis 
in housing and transportation policies 
afe geared to the potential of increas- 
ing the supply of single-family housing. 
Land assembly, greater control of land 
speculation, satellite or new cities, and 
transportation corridors all tend to 
make more land available and to ex- 
tend the range of reasonable housing 
choices for families. It is not difficult 
to develop ways of extending this range 
of choices to all income levels through 
such devices as rent subsidies, write- 
down of land costs, reduction of down 
payments and so on. If we feel some 
form of housing other than apartment 
living is best for families, even though 
it May cost us more money, it is within 
the realm of possibility. 


However, because it will take time 
to increase the supply of available land 
required to expand the range of hous- 
ing choices, we will continue to be 
forced by economic considerations to 
build family high-rise apartments for 
the time being. In the meantime we 
must try and create the best kind of 
housing environment possible out of 
this form of building. To date these 
buildings have not been designed for 
family use, except perhaps for the fam- 
ily with one small child or where 
children have reached adolescence. 


There are many architectural and 
design solutions to the problems of 
providing play space within buildings, 
facilities geared to growing families, 
and work areas for fathers outside the 
apartment unit. New _ construction 
methods also promise a greater degree 
of flexibility to changing needs. The 
development of standards for space 
and amenity better related to family 
needs, and the possibility of finding 
mortgage financing to translate these 
standards into buildings, are more dif- 
ficult problems to overcome. Perhaps 


the most important factor in creating 
the best kind of housing environment 
possible is a conviction on the part of 
governments that the present self-con- 
tained apartment unit is not sufficient 
for families, and something more suited 
to their needs requires encouraging. 
From this changes in standards, design 
and financing would tend to follow. 


In urban areas, the form of housing 
has been standardized into the apart- 
ment, the row house, the semi-detached 
and the single family house. The pro- 
mise of Habitat 67 as a stimulator of 
new forms of housing has not, as yet, 
been fulfilled, although thought is being 
given to new forms of housing arran- 
gement to make better use of land 
and to reduce costs.* New approaches 
to financing and different forms of 
tenure have been stimulated by the 
current housing shortage and rising 
costs. Condominium ownership is now 
seen as possible not only for high-in- 
come but for moderate-income groups 
as well. Other forms of ownership, co- 
operative and non-profit housing stimu- 
lated by churches, labour unions, and 
other groups all hold promise of in- 
creasing the supply of low — and 
moderate-income housing. 


Tenure and type of housing assume 
particular significance in the rehousing 
ot rural families and in the resettlement 
of people in urban “growth centres” 
as, for example, in the ARDA regional 
development program in north-east 
New Brunswick and the resettlement 
of communities from the outports of 
Newfoundland. These families bring 
with them a strong attachment to a 
particular type of housing — _ free 
standing and unemcumbered by mort- 
gages — in which standards of space, 
design and facilities may be of secon- 
dary importance. The minimal cost of 
housing in the budgets of these fam- 
ilies can mean the difference between 
a modicum of economic independence 
and poverty. In these circumstances, - 
efforts to improve housing conditions 
clearly have to be related to programs 
of economic development, while the 
housing programs themselves will need 
to take account of the social preference 


© Perinipy one of vis miast signdicant eremiples op thus approach is a comprehensive study of 
density distribution ard coasts initicted in 1957 by the University of Toronto's Centre for 


Urban and Community Studies. under the 


direction of Professor A. J. Diamond. 


for ownership and the limited financial 
capacity to undertake it. 


The question arises whether our 
~ standard for Canada is to be the three- 
bedroom suburban bungalow of our 
larger cities, or whether it might be 
more related to the minimum require- 
ments of the N.H.A. Residential Stan- 
dards. Does the house have to be com- 
pleted or need it be only the frame, 
to be finished on the inside by the res- 
ident in his own time and with his own 
labor? Perhaps the basic question is 
whether the rural resident is not en- 
titled to the same size, quality, and 
standard of housing as the urban res- 
ident. With increasing emphasis on 
regional development programs, these 
questions will require greater attention 
as well as specific policy decisions. 


In northem and isolated commun- 
ities, the problem of providing basic 
services such as water, heat, electricity, 
and sewage disposal, is a major one. 
This has led to the possibility of in- 
creasing densities along a service line, 
or building multi-storey units when 
building land is scarce. The socio- 
economic effects of scattered housing 
without the provision of basic services 
have been aptly demonstrated in the 
Kennedy-Smith report, and include 
high costs of iransportation, servicing 
and maintenance, water pollution, poor 
sewage and garbage disposal, and an 
inadequate supply of drinking water. 


Again, the question of an appro- 
priate standard of housing is important. 
Whether the Indian residents will be 
satisfied with the “one room dwelling 
with a warm floor” proposed in the 
Kennedy-Smith report as a minimal 
but distinct improvement over their 
present housing, remains to be seen. 
On the other hand, low-cost housing 
in areas where climatic conditions are 
rigorous may be a poor investment in 
terms of the life of the housing. In 
any case, it will require all our in- 
genuity and considerable amounts of 
money to improve the often desperate 
housing situation in our northern com- 
munities. 


Social implications of 
the location of housing 


(a) 


Urban renewal programs and the 
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controversy they have given rise to, 
have helped to focus attention on the 


importance to people of the location’ 


of their housing. There are signs that 
the bulldozer approach may be giving 
way to a more careful concern to pre- 
serve and strengthen the social fabric 
of urban renewal areas. While there 
is little merit in an approach which 


leads to a “glorification ef the slums.” 
it is becoming apparent that there can 


be social advantages in living in 
low-income areas. The kinds of in- 
teraction (often thought to be missing 
in more middle-class communities), 
based on mutual support and help, are 
characteristics of urban life which are 
worth keeping at a time when primary 
group identification is supposedly 
decreasing. In Canada, we can point 
to the examples of Lower Town in Ot- 
tawa, Alexandra Park in Toronto and 
Hamilton North End, as attempts to 
renew a community rather than change 
its character. 


(b) Suburbia lies at the other end of 
the spectrum posing equally controver- 
sial issues with regard to the social 
effects of location. If one is to believe 
the relevant literature, suburbs are the 
wasteland of our modern society, 
“strawberry boxes piled neatly row 
after row.” Suburbs have been describ- 
ed as sterile, single-class communities, 
where fathers are never home and 
mothers are socially isolated. Yet they 
meet the needs of many who value the 
single-family home with its piece of 
ground, the chance for privacy if they 
so desire it, or social involvement if 
this is what they want. Gans in his 
“Levittowners” makes this point. Most 
people who move to the suburbs 
find what they are looking for. It is 
not necessarily a sterile or a socially 
isolated life; in fact, people report 
more social involvement than in the 
central city. 


In our efforts to create a range of 
housing choices, one preference will 
continue to be some suburban form of 
living. However, we have leamed a 
great deal about ways of improving the 
quality of suburban life. Carver sug- 
gests the “Town Centre” concept as a 
way to do this; Gans specifies 
other factors requiring special con- 
sideration. While we may not be able 


to duplicate the diversity of the inner 
city in the suburbs, there is much that 
can be done to improve the quality of 
suburban living, for those who desire 
it, in the planning and timing of facil- 
ities and services, and the provision of 
meaningful activities for all age groups. 


(c) Declining communities that have 
lost their economic base present as dif- 
ficult choices for decision, only on a 
larger scale, as those posed by urban 
renewal areas. Some are in decline 
because of the move to the cities from 
the rural areas, the closing of single 
industries in resource towns, and the 
better transportation systems which 
have by-passed some of the older ser- 
vice towns in agricultural areas. The 
social effects of a declining housing 
environment may well be negative, 
particularly as in relation to money for 
services and improvements, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, and the 
young moving out to find opportunities 
elsewhere. 


The handling of the declining com- 
munity raises many issues. For instan- 
ce, under urban renewal legislation, 
how much help should it be given? 
Indeed, is there any point in support- 
ing the community at all when it may 
make more sense to phase it out or let 
it die a natural death? 


Obviously there are many social and 
political implications to these ques- 
tions. Perhaps the present regional ap- 
proach as exemplified by FRED* and 
the greater emphasis on regional dev- 
elopment programs offer the best hope 
for the future of the residents of these 
communities. 


(d) New towns and satellite com- 
munities involve a whole new concept 
of housing environment in which lo-_ 
cation, together with types of housing, 
s'te planning, transportation systems, 
provision of amenities and facilities, 
social organization, are all system- 
atically related to each other to create 
a pleasant living environment. 


More than in any other area, the 
provision of new communities has 
crystallized concerns about the kind of 


* The Fund for Rural Economic Development. 
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housing environment created, thus en- 
couraging much discussion and re- 
search. The experience of the British 
New Towns has been examined in nu- 
merous research studies with a view to 
identifying the successful features in 
planning new communities as well as 
the problems. The total environmental 
approach as exemplified by Washing- 
ton New Town in Britain and Reston 
in the United States are exciting both 
in conception and result. 


In Canada, we appear to be on the 
threshold of developing new towns and 
satellite communities as a means of in- 
creasing our housing stock and the 
range of housing choices. The ex- 
perience acquired in other countries 
has helped to define more clearly the 
important contribution to be made by 
the social planner in this process. Thus 
we are finding that such factors as 
social organization of the community, 
the development of communal facil- 
ities, the use of open space and the 
influence of the automobile on the en- 
vironment, are receiving increased at- 
tention. The work of Nicholson on 
New Communities in Britain, although 
somewhat dated, focuses attention on 
the provision of adequate transporta- 
tion, the relationship between housing 
and employment, the need for diversity 
in age groupings and house types, and 
the provision and timing of community 
facilities and social services. In 
the American context, a study by 
Eichler and Kaplan of new commun- 
ities, particularly in California, raises 
many issues with regard to financing, 
site planning, political and social or- 
ganization, etc. We are fortunate 
in Canada to have the experience and 
research of other countries available 
to us as we move into the building of 
these new communities. 


Social integration of communties 


Discussion of the preceding issues 
raises, in acute form, the question of 
the social integration of communities. 
Is it possible to build communities that 
are not just single-class communities 
but represent a range of income, of 
age, of ethnic groups? There is ample 
evidence to support the assumption 


that most people prefer to live among 
those who share a similar style of life. 
On the other hand, we are nowadays 


increasingly concerned about enlarging 


the range of opportunities for all of 
Canada’s citizens and tend to view 
segregation whether along racial, ethnic 
or socio-economic lines as scmething 
to be deplored and something which 
it is possible to avoid through orderly 
development and planning of our com- 
munities and resources. Thus, the pos- 
sibility of planning for greater social 
integration, if we desire to do so, 
seems greater at this time. 


Perhaps “diversity” is better than 
the word “integration” with its im- 
plication of something much more po- 
sitive than is either achievable or even 
desirable. For example, there are 
many who suggest that integration of 
public housing tenants in middle-class 
communities is a fallacious concept. 
Rather than integration, one author 
suggests that our goal should be based 
on planning for the community as a 
whole — “allowing diverse groups to 
live together peacefully and still have 
the social contacts and _ institutions 
each needs for a full life.” 


Two illustrations are offered to de- 
monstrate some of the considerations 
involved in this; 


(a) In its original conception, public 
housing, although tied to slum clear- 
ance, was often built in the suburbs. 
The theory was that if you took people 
from poor housing conditions and 
placed them beside higher status 
groups, the good example of middle- 
class standards of child care, respect 
for property, would “rub off” on the 
low-income groups. Unfortunately, 
rather than achieving integration, the 
result was often greater isolation. The 
choice of site for public housing was 
often on land considered uneconomic 
for private building. By its very na- 
ture, it isolated public housing tenants 
from the services and amenities of the 
community. At the same time, studies 
of relocation in urban renewal found 
that most people, including those des- 
iring public housing, wanted to remain 
in the downtown area. 


The possibilities of achieving a 
better population balance have been 
increased in some of our larger urban 
centers with the provision of larger 
numbers of public housing units in 
different parts of the city, and a cor- 
respondingly greater choice to the fam- 
ily in need of housing. Thus families 
are not necessarily forced to live in 
public housing in the suburbs if they 
choose to live downtown. A second, 
and perhaps more important reason, is 
that new housing devclopments are 
being planned to include both moder- 
ate and low-income (public) housing. 
In this way public housing avoids being 
cast in the role of something ancillary 
to the rest of the community, some- 
thing forced onto it and thus resented. 
By including both types of housing 
from the outset it is hoped that this 
will result in less stigma and “mar- 
ginality” being felt by the public hous- 
ing resident. However, the success of 
this kind of “mixed” development will 
only be determined with the passage 
of time. 


(b) A second example, which ap- 
pears to negate the idea of integration, 
comes from Rosow’s work on housing 
for the elderly. Rosow, after studying 
various forms of retirement housing, 
concludes that segregated housing, 
defined as a large concentration of 
housing units for the elderly, often 
with built-in facilities, appears to offer 
the best possibilities and benefits for 
the elderly. These units are not isolat- 
ed from the larger community, nor are 
they scattered or integrated throughout 
the total community. Rosow suggests 
that in an age-graded society, integra- 
tion can lead to social isolation. In- 
ter-generational conflicts arise, and the 
younger age groups tend to have little 
understanding of the elderly. The ben- 
efits of segregated housing, as describ- 
ed by Rosow, include economy in 
building and in provision of services, 
the possibility of new group member- 
ships for support and mutual aid, and 
the provision of role models for those 
making the transition into retirement. 


This article is based on a paper prepared by the 
author for the Canadian Welfare Council 


44; MENTAL HEALTH IN THE HIGH RISE 
Daniel Cappon 


Mental health means the absence of mental illness, 

an ability to adapt personally and collectively to a given 
environment; an ability to mature and fulfill potentials, 

which includes loving and being loved: and a demonstrable 
ability to expend a given amount of psychic energy on a range 
of interests — from self, to others, from people to things 
animate and inanimate, from emotional pursuits to intellectual 
ones and from micro to macro environments. This 

means living with a degree of uncertainty without conversion 
to the certainty of faith. Most important, it means living 

not in rigid but in flexible balance, and changing, according 
to appropriateness of adaptive demands, the contrasting 
opposite qualities in oneself. 


This kind of balance would make one aggressive but 

not hostile; pacific but not cowardly; expressive without being 
verbose; honest and good but not saintly; generous but 

not gullible; tolerant but not weak; sensuous but not lecherous 
or greedy; individual yet also socialized. -It also means 
possessing a stable identity, increasing in definition with age, 
yet also possessing sufficient flexibility to be relatively 
unpredictable in unusual circumstances. This identity is 
absolutely stabilized in terms of heterosexual orientation, and 
relatively stabilized in terms of personality characteristics, 
perception preferences and attitudes, hence behaviour. 


The most basic of these characteristics should be 
extensible from the individual to society, although society, 
being more than the aggregate of its individual and nuclear 
components, is likely to have pertinent characteristics 

of its own. 


All of this, of course, excludes me and most of you, 
but it might include the majority of mankind. 


This concept of normalcy does not, however, bring with it 
an operational definition. 


An Index of Social! Malaise and Health 


I have put forward elsewhere (Habitat, XIII, 3, 1970) 
an index of social malaise and health whose components, 
in part, include : 


a) psychiatric items such as psychotic rate, need 

for psychiatric care, completed and attempted suicides, 
rate of sexual deviance, hard and high drug usage, 
alcoholism, temporary accident proneness; 


b) social items such as family breakdown, reflected in rates 
of runaway children and adolescents, child neglect, marital 
breakdown, desertion and one-parent households; 


c) criminological items such as homicides, juvenile and 
adult arrests, rates of crimes of violence, arrested sexual 
deviates and drug users; 


d) medical items such as infant mortality and morbidity, 
rate of nutritional deficiency, of accidents such as 

lead poisoning in children, of venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
poor child dental care, illegitimate pregnancies 

and abortion; 


e) economic items such as families at poverty lines, 
at subsistence levels, male and female chronic unemployment 
Tates as a percentage of available labour force; 


f) educational items such as dropout rates in 1 6-18-year-olds, 
and percentage of men over 25 years in the population 
with eight years or less of education. 


[ suggested in that article that these items might yield 

a composite index of social malaise. There are, of course, 
numerous technical objections to such items as included here, 
as a basis for even intra-, let alone interurban comparison. 
For instance. when a new area gains some social shape 

and begins to resemble a neighbourhood it also begins 

ta reper: fiataind sa choc die official statistics on srinie rates, 
Sthpgqoe oy. eeent toderculosis und mental dines. go up, 
not down, The reverse ts also true. Nevertheless, 

a composite indes. as suggested. may have some merit, 
offsetting the items within it. 


Among the more fluid indices of social disorganization 

that I recommended are such items as amount of disaffiliation, 
to the degree that a neighbourhood loses its social shape; 
discrimination on any major criterion such as race, creed, 
ethnicity, economic level, physical handicap and residential 
environment, and major schism, protest, dissent and 
alienation reflecting gaps such as in age or sex. 


Finally, among the indices of health for successful urban 
living, I suggested items such as heterogeneity in areas even 
with some small ghetto-type clusters; easy circulation, 
transportation and general mobility; control of pollution and 
erosion of natural resources; diversity in industry, 
manufacturing, commerce and servicing — hence a good 
economic base; and good access to the source of political 
power. This latter means, among other things, that the area 
does nor constitute a jurisdictional slum. 


Other important indicators of urban health are: diversity 

and fitness of cultural and communication networks; physical 

fitness in the populace; availability and use of leisure-time 

activities; active concern for the citizenry and strangers-in- 
the-street, with comparatively little police intervention, 
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yet safety; neighbourliness, and the presence of 
neighbourhoods with evidence of primary relationships 
in friendships, and stable secondary relationships 

in socio-economic transactions; finally, the ability to give 
and receive information, quickly and well. 


Necessary Factors in a Study on High-Rises 


These standards eliminate most North American urban 
environments or large cities, though not yet most Canadian 
cities such as Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg or Halifax — 
and perhaps not yet most of the large cities in the world, 
except the largest ones. More importantly, such items and 
standards as these would have to be redistributed among 

the independent variables of mental health, and the dependent 
variables of population characteristics to be matched 

in a definitive study. For some may be judged to be 
inextricable qualities of mental health, such as suicide 

or physical fitness, and others may be gencric of mental health 
qualities in the environment (e.z., floor space and 
beautification). Moreover. the study that is necessary would 
have to contain two kinds Go iidepeadeat aeasures of health: 
one, the more psychologically traditional. would count 
subjects or persons; the other. more sociometric, would rate 
corporate behaviour and count the qualities in the social 
environment as a whole. 


The high-rise apartment variable itself certainly appears 
simpler to define operationally, yet there is no final agreement 
about it, either. I would class a high-rise as being higher than 
the point that allows a mother to recognize the face of her 
child in the street below — probably beyond SO feet, 

or upward of sore four storeys. As for the apartment factor 
ina study, it would have to be controlled, in a comparison, 

in terms of floor space, ownership, circulation, access 

to other significant environments, and especially the person's 
at Gye - sod divation of 


ste 


y VECEPArey, 


In terms of floor ences cre sdin and copfinement. it has been 
known for some tine that tan can adapt to much smaller 
spaces, such as a subniarine ora Space capsule. fora 
considerable time. without adverse psychological effect. 


This suggests, apart from duration, the motivation of living 
in the apartment, its symbolic significance. In the latter 
respect, it is known that a family tends to regard 

an apartment, especially in public housing, as a temporary 
abode, a place for shelter. whereas a single-family dwelling is 
a home. The single-tamily dwelling has a status level 

and its inhabitants have a preterence-profile which 
distinguishes them from other inhabitants. For instance, 
they value privacy and more complex visual spaces. 


Moreover, height alone in an apartment is not the only 
external physical dimension that has significance. Others are: 
massiveness derived from breadth, even the perception 

of weight of the building and the number of inhabitants 

in the complex: the building's environmental context 

in a group of high-rises (such as Toronto's St. James Town), 
or singly, or placed in a mixed residential environment; 

its distance from other types of housing or its integration: 
and its location — downtown or suburbia. in a metropolis or 
megalopolis or in a smaller town. All these have important 


environniental. perceptual. attitudinal and therefore 


behavintical comequences. 


List but not least. the subject's expectancy must be taken 

into account. It makes a big difference to people's adaptation 
if they regard apartment dwelling in general and the high-rise 
in particular as the inevitable and progressive aspect of urban 
living and prefer not to own or to be encumbered 

by property, or whether they reject this notion, at least 

for themselves, and consider the ownership of at least 

a cabbage patch as vital to their identity and existence. 


Thus, in this study, we must sharply differentiate liveability 
from comfort and desirability. 


Out of these considerations flows an initial design 

for a definitive study, both retrospective and anticipatory 

or longitudinal. The crucial comparison is between clearly 
defined high-rise and non high-rise environments, matched or 
controlled for the significant environmental 

characteristics suggested. 


The populations must be carefully matched and paired 
in terms of the psychosocial characteristics delineated, 
especially those likely to have a direct effect on mental health. 


Finally, the independent variables, the measurements 

of mental health, must be defined and indexed, along the lines 
suggested, with particular emphasis on the fine-grain aspect 

of mental health (or social malaise) outlined — such 

as richness of social relationships, both in terms of individual 
subjects and ‘“‘community”. A better index, indirectly 
relatable to health, might be individual and household activity. 


Even then the study would really be pointless if it merely 
indicated an adverse overall effect in the mental health 

of high-rise dwellers. It would have to give clear indications 
of the environmental genesis of this effect, in terms 

of differences in perception, therefore attitudes and behaviour. 


This would be relevant to the physical and social designer, 
both for new dwellings and for the modification of existing 
dwellings. There is evidence that what matters is not 

the actual environment, not even in terms of noise, 

but the perceived environment. 


This aspect of a study on high-rises has been proposed 
by my colleagues and me at York University, and is at present 
awaiting the response of the appropriate government agency. 


Finally. a responsible study would have to he ongoing 
in order to take cognizance of change in the maturity 


- of environments. in acceptability and in social attitudes. 


This means building into the studied environments 

an automated data-yielding instrument, which will portray 
changes in mental health, through a continually modified 
index and in terms of environmental and attitudinal changes. 
Jn this way, physical and social builders would be continually 
aware of the mental effects of their work, and the user 
would be firmly placed in the design scheme. 


Adverse Effects of the High-Rise 


There is every reason to believe that high-rise apartment 
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living has adverse effects on mental and social health. And 
there iy sufficient clinteal, anecdotal and intuitive observation 
to back this up. Here, in no particular order, 

are a host of factors: 


I. In my experience as Mental Health Director in a child 
guidance clinic in York Township, Toronto, for tive years, 

I saw numerous children who had been kinetically deprived, 
by not being allowed to run around and stomp their feet 

for fear that their noise would disturb nejghbours 

and the landlord. They were confined to bed, in stocking 
feet ! Deprivation of physical activity is the worst 

of the perceptual, exploratory kinds for a small child, 
leaving legacies of lethargy, restlessness, antisocial acting out 
or withdrawal, depersonalization or psychopathy. 


2. Small children in a high-rise are much more deprived 
of playmates and activities than their counterparts living 
in other types of accommodation. Hence they are poorly 
socialized and at too close quarters to adults, who are 
tense and irritable as a consequence. 


3. There’s a seasonal aggravation of both the above- 
mentioned factors; the Canadian winter is 6 months long ! 


4. Adolescents in a high-rise suffer more from having 
nothing to do than those living in single-family dwellings, with 
greater social needs for drop-in centres and a greater 
tendency to escapism. The vandalism rate is high, but highest 
in public housing (taking up as much as 30 per cent 

of maintenance costs). Acquaintanceships are of the indoor 
variety in high-rises and outdoor in single-family dwellings. 


5. The struggle for identity in the massive sameness 

of a high-rise is greater than in a variety of single-family 
dwellings. It goes without saying that the inhuman scale 

of high-rise blocks reduces one’s self-perception to that of a 
dwarf, which subsequently coincides with a feeling of 
expendability and redundancy. This may be good for humility 
but not for ego-strength. The child suffers most, even 

in the elevator (he takes his revenge between 

4-8 p.m. by vandalizing it). 


6. The male in a high-rise suffers from deprivation 
of traditionally masculine outlets and is forced to sharing 
“feminine” household duties. 


7. Mothers are more anxious about their very young ones 
when they can’t see them in the street below from a 
convenient kitchen window. 


8. There is higher passivity in the high-rise because 

of the barriers to active outlets on the ground — barriers 
such as elevators and corridors — and gencrally there is a 
time lapse and effort in negotiating the vertical journey. 
TV watching is extended in the high-rise. This probably 
affects most adversely the old, who need physical activity 
as much as the very young do. Though immobility 

saves them from accidents, it also shortens their life. 


9. Anomie and alienation increase with the height 
and massiveness of apartments, although this has to be 
carefully scrutinized in terms of the population at risk 
and location of the building. 


10. When TI was in Caracas, Venezuela. to see whether 
the poverty-stricken squatters were much happier than the 
comparatively affluent residents of the U.S. inner city, 

I found that they were, until placed by government edict 
inte high-rise public housing. Then they broke down 
poychosomatically and became politically menacing. 


It. Sharing walls with high sound conductibility leads 

to a high annoyance index in the high-rise, not based 

on composite noise level as near airports, but on intelligibility 
of words transmitted. This is one of the reasons why one 
avoids visual contact with immediate neighbours 

the next morning ! 


There is every psychologically theoretical reason to believe 
that high vertical walls doa prison make, particularly 

for the small child, the old and the adolescent. They affect 
least the young couple in love, but then, very little 

that’s environmental affects them ! High-rise living also 
affects, in terms of monotony, the man for whom office and 
apartment are practically indistinguishable externally 

and internally. 


Social and political participation is minimal in the high-rise. 
For one thing, residents are virtually inaccessible 

to the political propagandist even at the height of elections. 
And it is difficult to get high-rise dwellers out to vote. 
Because of their passivity and dependence on landlords, 
who interpose themselves between the citizen and society, 
both in the public and private sector, permanent high-rise 
dwellers are likely to be inadequate, indifferent and coddled, 
leaning heavily on the welfare mother-state. And what is 
the use of a window or a balcony to an earthling who sees 
nothing more distinguishable below than an asphalt jungle, 
the top of toy-like cars, the evidence of a sulphur dioxide 
index above 32, and the possibility of suicide inviting 

the phobic and the “potted” to levitate in the space 

between railings and pavement ? 


Moreover, high-rises massed together in the urban 
environment cut off our sun and create unbearable and 
car-polluted canyons assaulting our senses and sensibilities. 


We Can Fly to the Moon, Can't We ? 


We must have incontrovertible evidence and the mechanisms 
to show that the high-rise leads to the low-fall of urban 
humanity. Meanwhile, we mustn't go on blindly building 
these vertical coffins for the premature death 

of our civilization. 


What shall we do while we are waiting to learn the ultimate 
facts ? I suggest that we satisfy the economic needs 

for high-density per acre, which of itself is not likely 

to produce ill health, while restricting height and redistributing 
spaces in a terraced. human-scale fashion that supports 

social confluence and relationships. 


Can we do it ? 


Hell, if man can fly to the moon he can do anything 
he believes to be important, including undoing any destructive 
thing he has wrought. 


45. URBAN SOCIOLOGY AS AN AID TO URBAN PHYSICAL 


DEVELOPMENT: SOME 


William Michelson 


The question | pose is relatively simple: 
what significant contribution can the urban 
sociologist make to the physical building of 
the future metropolis ? The answer, | submit, 
is equally simple: he must study at present 
the crucial variables linking man and buildings 
which must by definition appear throughout 
the future. But here the simplicity ends, for 
the variables are many and the research 
difficult. It is not, however, an impossible 
task. | shall endeavor to outline how | 
conceive the sociologist’s path to the future 
city and to point out some strategic methods 
whereby he may achieve his goals. These 
methods are not daring or new to the 
sociological repertoire, but they depart from 
the research strategies commonly used these 
days within urban sociology and ecology.! 


The above question is a burning one to 
those in the design fields of architecture and 
planning. These professionals must design 
buildings, neighborhoods, and cities which 
will accommodate people, and the very 
design of them includes assumptions, 
however implicit, on how people will adjust 
to new urban structures and patterns which 
may be unfamiliar to them. Indeed, some 

of the most valued products of their labors are 
those which depart totally from conventional 
designs. How. then, can the designer 
prepare for a modern. more efficient future, 
but yet successfully anticipate public reaction 
to his brainchild ? 


Designers typically react in one of two ways 
to this dilemma. The first is a defiant stance 
that people do not usually know what's 

best for themselves. Were they to have what 
they know and want, cities would become 
backward, inefficient and ugly. The designer, 
therefore, must produce through his superior 
training and intellect a physical plan fora 
pattern of living deemed (by the designer) 
desirable. People are assumed to be infinitely 
variable, ever-changing and adaptable. 
When such plans include considerations of 
human behavior, they involve the designers’ 
random, personal observations, often based 
on how they and their upper-middle class 
friends live. Such plans are typically called 
noble experiments but they seldom, if ever, 
contain follow-up research on the supposed 
effects on the physical form; the architectural 
“experiment” is an exercise in design, not 

an empirical assessment of the relation of 
housing to behavior. 


The second type of reaction is more complex. 
Systematic knowledge of the impact of 
differential patterns of housing on the lives 
of different types of peopte is not yet part 

of each designer's skills. Many of them 
recognize this lack and seek to discover 

their missing knowledge from specialists in 
other fields. The urban sociologist is asked for 
help. But interdisciplinary cooperation in 

this area is no bed of roses. Designers have 
deadlines, and they must make decisions. 
Thus, what they want from sociologists are 
answers. But, these answers are not immedi- 
ately forthcoming from men trained to 
understand the intricacies of human behavior 
but who have little exposure to design 
variables, let alone conclusive data on their 
interrelations with social variables. Social 
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scientists are more apt to point out past 
situations which court disaster than to propose 
Positive principles for working towards 

the future. 


The reaction of the designer to this is often one 
of guilt. He realizes the possible dysfunctions 
of his handiwork but he has no way of 
eliminating or even minimizing them. A 
further reaction to this guilt by some involves 
lashing out against sociai science as 
hopelessly impractical and even fraudulent. 


The Research Link to the Future City 


But it need not be this way. There are finite 
elements at present in the environment which 
also will be part of future cities — specific 
arrangements of space separating people 
from other people and from all the various 
kinds of activities. Such arrarrgements of 
space, while created by the achievements of 
technology, exist independent of any one 
technology. Thus, sociologists can now 
study how people adjust to these arange- 
ments of space even though the cities in 

the future may incorporate them ia very 
different ways. They can help designers plan 
for a future with vast changes in appearance 
while studving constant phienomena 


The urban sociologist then is not assigned 

to arole of defending the status quo.2 For,even 
if the apparent promise of unlimited tech- 
nological progress is only minimally fulfilled, 
we can expect great changes in how 
designers shape space in cities. New building 
techniques abound. New types of trans- 
portation make fairly recent science fiction 
seem outmoded. There is certainly no basis 
for suggesting that our current stock of 
buildings should remain in toto the yardstick 
for future oriented policies. 


But, while methods of arranging space 

must, of necessity, become more sophisticated 
in an age of megalopoili, it is highly unlikely 
that the end results will produce a relation 

of man to other people and to activities 

not found somewhere today, even though 

it may now be formed by an outmoded 
technology. What sociologists must study, 
then, is the nature and degree of accommoda- 
tion of different types of people to significant 
basic variations in arrangement of space. 
This can and should be studied systematically, 
empirically. Designers could then proceed 
with the task of creating the needed and 
desired spatial arrangements, as determined 
by research, in the most efficient and 
farsighted way. 


| have elsewhere suggested a scheme for 
describing these spatia! arrangements, and | 
shall not go into it in detail at this point.3 
Generally, people are separated from other 
people and non-residential activities in terms 
of perceptual distance — the potential for 
impingement of other persons upon one’s 
recognition and attention as proximate — and 
accessible distance — the degree of difficulty 
in overcoming the actual spatial separation. 
A person’s own physical environment. in 
these terms, his spatial arrangement, is a 
function of the nature of his 1) housing 
type, 2) separation from others’ homes, 

3) perceptual distance to non-residential 
activities, 4) accessible distance to them, 


and 5) the scale of activities (e.g. boutique vs. 
department store). 


Onecan point to a minimum of existing 
findings linking the social characteristics of 
people with such basic arrangements of 

their spatial environment and to a slightly 
larger literature which treats these relationships 
incidentally.4-Suchresearch generally isolates 
the following social variables as important 

in this context: stage in the life cycle, 
socio-economic status, life styles, kinship 
patterns, value orientations, and local- 
cosmopolitan orientations. No variable, 
however, has been shown to have overriding 
importance, and indeed the surface of 
research in this area has barely been 
scratched. 


Some Approaches to Research 


Nonetheless, two necessary approaches to 
knowledge in this area have been isolated, 
and some significant strategies have been 
used which promise to be fruitful toward 
this end. 


Man, as a rational being, relates to his 

spatial environment both in his mind and 

in actual presence. This gives rise to two 
approaches to research, both necessary: 
mental congruence and experimental 
congruence between people and their 
environment. The former exists if a person 
thinks that particular spatial patterns will 
successfully accommodate his personal 
characteristics, values, and styles of life. 
Regardless of how well particular people 
would actually get on in a particular situation, 
if given the chance, their feelings for the 
relationship between themselves and their 
environment guide the actions they take 

for and against particular environments and 
form a large part of the basis for successful or 
unsuccessful accommodation to them. If a 
person believes that certain kinds of 
activities, say, handyman activities, are 
incompatible with a certain environment, 
say, high rise apartment living, then this 
belief may turn into a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
This contrasts with experiential congruence 
- the actual positive reaction, documented 

by systematic evidence, of a person when 
placed in living contact with a given physical 
pattern, whether he’s aware of the connection 
or not. Mental congruence and experiential 
congruence should bethought complementary 
if the assumption were made that people 

are completely rational; but both logically 
and empirically, the two types of congruence 
are independent of each other. 


Knowledge of both types of congruence is 
necessary for successful planning. ! shall 
outline below three research strategies which 
| believe will be instrumental in the empirical 
study of the interrelations of social and 
physical phenomena. 


a Studying Mental Congruence 


Research on the mental congruence between 
people and their urban environment has 
centered around survey research. What do 
people think about aspects of their housing 
and cities ? What are their preferences? Past 


“ surveys have shown both the problems and 


the promise of this approach. 
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The problems stem from the difficulty of 
obtaining information through a finite series 
of questions which shows how a respondent 
rates many variables in a complex substantive 
area vis 4 vis each other. In one study, for 
example, respondents were asked to rate 
the importance they attacheu to specific 
elements of the environment on a three 
point scale (1 = unimportant, 2 = some- 
what important, and 3 = very important) ; 
every element suggested was rated on the 
average at least somewhat important, and 
most of them received a plurality of ratings 
as very important.5 How should one 
establish “real’’ importance ? Or comparative 
importance ? 


| submit that a fruitful approach to mental 
congruence is the semi-projective game 
situation. Within the context of the intensive 
interview it is possible to set up hypothetical 
situations in which people can get involved, 
in which they must make relevant choices, 
and where their rationales are analytically 
important. It is not possible for a respondent 
to attain all aspects of environment under 
such circumstances, and the respondent is 
forced to isolate in manageable steps those 
which are most important for reasons which 
are of theoretical relevance. 


Wilson, for example, conducted a “game” 

in a study in two southern cities in which 
respondents were supplied with a limited 
amount of play money and were forced to 
spend it judiciously among a variety of 
elements which present or absent, distant or 
close, as determined by the respondent's 
expenditure, constituted the nature of a 
neighborhood.® He forced people, through a 
familiar medium, to declare the relative 
importance to themselves of various aspects 
of the environment. 


In my own research, as part of intensive 
interviews, | had people draw sketch maps 

of their ideal environment — from housing 
type to lot size to block and on outwards to 
the placement of activities in appropriate 
places throughout what they Jater designated 
as their ncighborhood and the rest of the 
city. One question which the ,esearch set 
out to answer was the’ relative importance 

to people of different /eve/s of environment. 
Hence, it was possible to ask the respondents 
to rank aspects of the sketch (home, block, 
neighborhood, and city) in which they had 
invested time and thought with respect to 
their relative value to them. But rather than 
to ask for simple rankings, which are difficult 
for an honest respondent if the alternatives 
are many or complex, | had them choose 
between pairs of all the dichotomous 
combinations of the four levels (“If you 
could have either the (e.g. home) you 
designed or the (e.g. neighborhood), which 
would you choose ?”’) It was by this 
technique that the continuing importance 

of the neighborhood (though not any 

single conception of it) in urban areas was 
brought out, a finding which agrees with 
Wilson‘s. 


In short, in a realm where opinion is impor- 
tant but where traditionally straightforward 
questions may be inadequate, the semi- 
projective game situation may be a source 
of needed data. 


b Studying Experiential Congruence 


The study of experiential congruence by 
its definition involved activity not opinion. 


Hence, research into this aspect demands 
straightforward, but comprehensive account- 
ing of behavior asserted to be congruent 
with particular types of spatial arrangements 
under conditions of exposure to those 
environments. Design and techniques are 
both critical in this context. 


The design of the research must specify 

that such systematic relationships as are 
recorded are related to the environment and 
not to some spurious factor. Thus, people in 
the process of moving to housing which 
contrasts to that previously inhabited are 
natural subjects for study, and it is not 
surprising that some of the most suggestive 
research in this area comes from before and 
after studies of urban renewal “victims’’.” 
Yet, in determining relations and interrelations, 
one intervening variable has shown up 
consistently in the literature, although the 
extent to which it intervenes in the relation- 
ship between housing and life style is as 

yet uncertain; this variable is time.8 To what 
extent is a person's behavior a function of 
change and the newness of an environment, 
as opposed to the environment itself? 


Therefore, the design of the studies we need 
must include time, as well as control over 
many other factors. The whole question of 
the extent to which prototype neighborhoods 
involve self-selection of residents as opposed 
to spatial determination with respect to 
post-move behavior becomes more clear in 
long-term lungitudinal perspective. The 
person who moves a second time is just as 
great a source of information as the person 
who remains in answering crucial theoretical 
questions: Do modal styles of life develop 

in particular physical settings (e.g. high rise 
central city residences vs. the suburban 
single family house) in the absence of strong 
mitigating circumstances ? Does nonadjust- 
ment to a “congruent” style of life constitute 
grounds for personal strain for a minority, 
which can be expressed in numerous ways, 
inciuding moving again ?9 


The second research strategy for experiential 
congruence | single out is a technique of 
eliciting accurate descriptions of behavior, not 
opinion. The time and activity budget 
appears a fruitful device towards this goal. 
The researcher asks his respondents for an 
account of what they did in finely divided 
periods of time the day before, where. and 
with whom the activity took place. By such 
relatively straightforward means, the 
researcher can ascertain the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of social activity as 
well as its spatial distribution, together with 
the necessary information to construct 
interaction networks and other aspects of 
social structure.19 While participant observa- 
tion and poll-type interviewing can give 
glimpses of the same data, time and activity 
budgets can serve as the basis for extremely 
fine environmental comgarisons in time and 
space which can be greatly aided by con- 
temporary computer technology. 


Conclusions 


The urban sociologist can be an instrumental 
part of designing future cities through 
imaginative use of strategies and techniques 
present in the larger field of sociology. 

He must study peopie’s mental and 
experiential relations to basic arrangements 
of space which exist today and which may 
be recreated more effectively in the future 
by an ever-improved design technology 


Some strategies which appear fruitful 
towards that end are the semi-projective 
game in interviewing for opinions, the 
longitudinal factor in the design of studies 

to assess the effects of spatial arrangements, 
and the use of time and activity budgets 

to account for relevant behavioral and 
structural variables. 
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46. A MATTER OF SELF PRESENTATION AT HOME 


Trevor Denton 


Although we pass much of our lives in 
houses, and spend a great deal of our 1. 
money on them, we know surprisingly 
little about the use we make of them. 
Architects design So as to create an in- 2, 
terior social life, as at Expo’s Habitat 3, 
67. Planners program entire cities by 
such evaluative concepts as “’substand- 
ard housing,” as in redevelopment proj- 
ects. And yet, from a sociological view- 
point, a lot of the architect's work is 
presupposition, because the behavioural 
results are not rigourously verified. And 
much of what the planner does is simply 
value judgment, because he relies on 

his own idea of what should and should 
not be, rather than on the views of the 
people whose lives he tries to shape. 

Perhaps it is time to suggest an alter- 
native approach to housing use. If we 
adopt the perspective of the house- 
holder we can focus on the particulars 
of social relations within a house. In 
doing sowecome face to face with 
techniques by which the actor manipu- 
lates a theatrical house as a setting in 
which to project claims to a desired 
self-image. 

This perspective emerged during a 
study of housing use. By means of par- 
ticipant observation and intensive inter- 
viewing | discovered that householders 
use clear-cut strategies for the presen- 
tation of self—all of us trytocontrol how 
others see us — in household settings. 


Figure 1 
House with addition 
Noterelative size and front-back 


Floor plan 
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Living room 


Figure 4 

Physical traces of past doorway use 
Note how door used changes with 
room use. 
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There were three types of strategies: 
preparation of room designs which create 
for the occupants an image of self which 
is congruent with the use of the room, 
control of access to the house, and 
staging an activity in aroom where it 
will be judged appropriate. 

| contend that these three strategies 
are universals and are used by house- 
holders everywhere. My research was 
carried out on a Canadian Indian 
reserve where | lived for ten months in 
1967-1968. The particular content of 
these strategies may contain details of 
only local relevance, as with architec- 
tural style. But, the strategies themselves 
are universals. As such, these trrea 
strategies have nothing to do with the 
fact that the subjects were Canadian 
Indians. We shall see behaviour in 
houses which, at first. may seem bizarre 
because it is new to us. However, there 
is no intention of casting the subjects in 
an unfavourable light for all of us arrange 
our behaviour in houses along the lines 
to be described below. 


The first strategy is that rodm uses 
are set off one from another by a 
limited number of design features which 
project an image of self for the occu- 
pants which is appropriate for the 
room use. 
There were 411 people living on the 
reserve in June, 1967. They were spread 


among 84 households. Most houses 
had no inside toilets and no separate 
dining rooms-—just bed-rooms, a kitchen 
and a living room. Leaving bedrooms 
aside as a topic not likely to promote 
rapport, | asked some of the villagers, 
“What would you have to do in order 

to change your living room into a kitch- 
en, and your kitchen into a living room ?” 
Invariably, only three points were men- 
tioned—window size, p!acement of 
rooms relative to the front of the house, 
and placement of rooms relative to the 
main body of the house. This latter fac- 
tor was important where an addition 
had been made to a house creating a 
lesser and a main body to it. As additions 
had been made to more than 50 houses, 
this was a frequent consideration. 

The living room is meant to be a place 
for relaxation and especially for enter- 
taining guests. Its architectural design 
is congruent with this use. Ordinarily, it 
is at the front (Figs 1, 2), in the main 
body of the house (Fig 1), and has a 
large window. These features are not 
accidental. It is there so guests can 
enter directly from the road. It is in the 
main body of the house because this 
part projects, through its size, a more 
solid study image for the room than 
would a less dignified appendage. The 
living room window is large so the occu- 
pants can be shown as the sort of people 
who have such a room, and to increase 


Figure 2 


Unthinkable- 
Kitchen at front 
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Figure 3 
Typical control of entry 
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communication with the outside world 
in a public room meant for the entertain- 
ment of guests. 1 Is not anough fo ex- 
plain window sizé simply as a niearis for 
letting in more light. Most Canadians, 
for example, would regard a picture 
window in a bathroem as bizarre. 

Just as a’ living room projects a single 
unified self, rooted mainly in the enter- 
tainment of guests, so the kitchen proj- 
ects claims appropriate to its use— work, 
cooking and eating of meals. A kitchen 
is at the side or back of a house but 
never at the front, so guests entering 
the house do not have to walk first 
through a work room. Kitchen windows 
are small because it would be inappro- 
priate to let outsiders catch a glimpse of 
the occupants unawares at work or 
while eating. Finally, the room may be 
in alesser appendage to the main body 
of the house because nothing is lost by 
having a less dignified room in a less 
dignified segment of the dwelling. 

| should point out here that the ar- 
chitectural styles of most reserve houses 
largely reflect the tastes of villagers 
rather than of outside builders. Of 87 
houses which in June, 1967 were or 
had once beenused as year-round resi- 
dences, only 19 had been designed and 
constructed by outsiders. Of the latter, 
12 had been built about 1900 and had 
been considerably altered since then by 
occupants’ own tastes. 


The second strategy for manipu- 
lating the house as a setting for 
social relations is the control of access 
to it. Ordinarily, a house had two doors 
one at the back leading into the kitchen 
and one at the front leading into the 
living room. The door to the kitchen was 
the one that was used while the one at 
the front was put out of commission by 
being blocked off, screened off, kept 
permanently locked, or by placing a 
chair or sofa in front of it inside the 
house (Fig 3). Newcomers to the village 
invariably knock at the front door only 
to be told, Go around to the back.” 
The reason for this is control of access 
to valued rooms. The living room is a 
place where good furniture is kept. The 
heavy traffic of household members 
would be unwelcome here. Moreover, 
hallways are usually lacking. As a result, 
the most Casual visitor knecking at the 
irsctiy ins’de inte 
the iiving room. Because of this, entry 
to a house is usually made at the kitch- 
en door. Less is at stake here, for ad- 
Mission td this room dues not consiitute 
much recognition by the householder 
of a visitor’s worth. Yet, even here, there 
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is a modicum of hospitality involved. 
As one householder remarked of an 
Indian Affairs official held in low es- 
teem, “! wouldn't let him in my kitchen.” 
Thus, while living rooms are at the 
front of the house so that guests may 
enter there directly from the road, the 
living room door is ordinarily not used 
and entry must be made through the 
kitchen. Although this inconsistency 
may disturb the reader, it did not bother 
any of the householders. As one put it, 
“We never use a front door around here. 
But | suppose you should have one just 
in case somebody important ever comes 
there.” 


The third strategy used is the stag- 

ing of an activity in a room setting 
judged appropriate to it. This is more 
complicated than appears at first glance 
for, although a room is designed for a 
specific activity (as are living rooms for 
relaxations and entertaining guests for 
example), this is no guarantee that the 


activity will in fact be judged appropriate 1. 


there. A guest, for example, is not only 
a guest but also a man or a woman, 
young or old, of greater or lesser sub- 
stance, and all this will necessarily be 
acknowledged during interaction in 
the form of situational selection of 
rooms. 

Situational room use takes definable 
directions. Three factors were involved: 
body comfort. privacy and prestige. 
First, body comfort was important. The 
heat of wood stoves in summer cook- 
ing, for example, usuajly meant that 
either hot plates were substituted or 
meals were eaten elsewhere—in another 
room or outside. 

Secondly, rooms were used to make 
behaviour more public, orto make it 
more private. For example, a wife who 
ordinarily irons in the kitchen might 
move her ironing board to the living 
room to de with her husband. The hus- 
band who usually reads the evening 
paper in tne tiving roam might move ta 
the kitchen if members of his family are 
watching an important television pro- 
gram. From time to time mutual dislike 
might produce an avoidance pattern in 
which household occupants would 
keep to separate rooms. 

Finally, the selection of a room was 
determined by considerations of pres- 
tige. The living room provides by far the 
more prestigious atmosphere. The 
householder’s own prestige was im- 
portant. Some people spent almost all 
their time in the kitchen. “You're more 
at home in the kitchen,’” one man re- 
marked to me. “If | go out some place 


| don’t feel right in the living room, but 
| feel right at home in the kitchen.” 
Others felt that the living rooms was the 
only spot for them. Asone villager said, 
“Everybody has always thought an 
awful lot of old Jim. It wouldn't seem 
right to see him sitting in the kitchen.” 
In a similar way, the prestige of a visitor 
and the purpose of his visit were im- 
portant considerations in deciding 
whether the living room or the kitchen 
would provide the more appropriate 
locale. In a few houses a henpecked 
husband spent almost all his time in the 
living room, asserting a dignified degree 
of independence from his wife whose 
daily chores kept her busy in the kitchen. 
In very shorthand fashion | have out- 
lined a sociological perspective for 
housing use which focuses on the 
study of social relations within a house. 
This study of housing use at a Cana- 
dian reserve revealed three strategies for 
the presentation of self in household 
settings: 
rooms were distinguished one from an- 
other by a limited number of design fea- 
tures which projected for room occu- 
pants a self-image congruent with the 
use. 


. Access to a house was channelled into a 


room where entry would be judged most 
appropriate. 


3. Although a room was designed for a 


specific activity, the choice of actual 
location for that activity depended on 
situational properties of body comfort, 
privacy and prestige. 

| contend that these three strategies 
are used by householders everywhere, 
and aiso that they can be found in other 
man-made arenas for human inter- 
action~whether an apartment, a busi- 
ness Office, or a subway station. The 
actor here may have no Say in design- 
ing the setting, but he will nonetheless 
find ways to use these strategies by ad- 
justing moveable props such as furni- 
ture and by situational use of doors and 
rooms. 

It is commonplace these days to hear 
that the environment influences man’s 
behaviour. The opposite is also true. 
The sociological perspective on housing 
use which | have suggested enables us 
to see that man uses the environment — 
his house, in this case — as a prop, a 
stage on which his everyday life may be 
played out. How can we design an 
interior social life or draft a city’s resi- 
dential standards without being aware 
of the actor's viewpoint and the inter- 
actional strategies which he uses for 
the presentation of self in household 
settings ? 


47. THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIVACY IN 
VALUES INTO THE COMMUNITY 


Abraham Hoffer 


IMPLICIT in the theme “Building Human Values Into 
The Community” is the belief that our environment, 
urban or rural, can be ordered, designed and construc- 
ted so that, as a logical consequence, positive human 
values are enhanced and negative human values mini- 
mized. Many may consider this a bold and perhaps 
impossible goal. In fact, it is bold, but whether it is 
attainable will never be known until someone tries. 

Only within the past decade have planners, archi- 
tects, psychologists and sociologists begun to talk to each 
other and to develop a new branch of science which 
might be called psychosocial planning. Perhaps we are 
at the beginning of the development of a new breed of 
community planners who might be said to practice the 
science of psychosocial community planning. 

It may be asked, how can any planner build a com- 
munity which enhances human values when human 
values cover areas of religion, economics, social, poli- 
tical, psychological, artistic, scientific, public health and 
many others. A community designed to enhance poli- 
tical values may not be very effective in furthering 
scientific values. A community designed by architects 
who ignore health values may be completely inappro- 
priate. 

Does this mean that we must design a community for 
each kind of value system? This obviously is impos- 
sible and would merely create chaos. Or must we order 
our values in a hierarchy, using this hierarchy to es- 
tablish priorities for those values which seem to be 
more important to thé community while ignoring 
values which rank the lowest? I do not believe there is 
any way of doing this because it seems to be impossible 
to design one community which is going to account for 
all the human values. If it were possible, I would as- 
sume it would be a very rigid structure which would 


soon be out of phase with human evolution. 
Development Laws 
If we are going to create a science of community 


development, we must discover meaningful laws to be 
used as a guide. This is a problem which has faced 
every protoscience. For example, Galileo is properly 
honored as one of the first great scientists, not so much 
because he saw more stars than anyone else but because 
he showed how certain properties of matter can be 
abstracted and described by mathematical laws. He 
showed, for example, that it does not matter whether 
a ball is red or black, if one is interested in how fast 
that ball rolls down an inclined plane. What does mat- 
ter is an abstract property called mass. In a similar 
way we can abstract from the total set of values simple 
rules or laws which can guide us. 

Can we enunciate certain principles which, if obeyed, 
must necessarily lead to a community in which all 
human values aretynore easily attained? I am certain 
that this is fairly easy for technologically simple mat- 
ters like sanitation where one could pass a law which 
stated simply, “Thou shalt not pollute the atmosphere 
or thou shalt not pollute the water”. Once standards are 
set, these laws could be enforced if economic factors 


were not over-riding and would certainly control the. 
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problems of pollution. 

If such laws can be found, not only will human 
values be enhanced but our communities will be able 
to grow and change in tune with cultural and social 
developments. Nature has general laws with which all 
life must conform but these leave enormous room for 
variation. Nature lays down strategy but allows much 
room for tactical variation. Since humans are animals 
and must live within the structure of their animal body, 
it seems self evident that these laws must be rooted in 
our biological nature, both physical and psychological. 

For your consideration, I will propose one, such 
hypothesis. It is this: “Achievement of human values is 
a function of voluntary privacy or its functional equi- 


valent”. 
Need for Privacy 
I do not think that many people will argue with the 


Proposition that privacy is one of the major human 
needs. Sick people generally require much more privacy 
than do healthy people. But even for healthy people 
privacy is a very important fact of life and is an object 
of exchange which is bought and sold. It is bought and 
sold for example, in hospitals where people pay more 
for private rooms, in hotels, in transportation, in the 
theatre, in public restrooms where a quarter will pur- 
chase a few moments privacy. 

Often privacy is a great luxury. For example, Phyllis 
McGinley writes, “The poor might have to huddle 
together in cities for sake of protection. But in each 
civilization, as it advanced, those who could afford it 
chose the luxury of a withdrawing place. Egyptians 
planned vinehung gardens, the Greeks had their porticos 
and seaside villas, the Romans put enclosures around 
their patios. . . . Privacy was considered as worth 
Striving for as hallmarked silver or linen sheets for 
one’s bed. In this same respect Goffman comments 
upon the lack of front and back region differentiation 
in contemporary lower class residences.” 


Invasion of Privacy 

The ability to invade privacy is also reflective of 
status. Those for whom subjects are willing to lower 
their barriers of privacy are accorded high prestige. For 
example, a physician has a high social rank not only 
because of his training but because of his authority to 
ignore the barriers of privacy. Patients bare their bodies 
and souls to their physicians. This applies to the con- 
fessional, where penitents bare their actions and souls 
to the confessors who are accordingly given high pres- 
tige. This also applies to lawyers, who are able to ob- 
tain innermost secrets from their clients and cannot be 
forced to divulge them to anyone. People who are per- 
mitted to invade privacy have clear-cut obligations in 
the manner information is obtained and used. For 
example, there must be guarantees of confidentiality. 


Invasion of privacy is generally considered a very 
serious matter and includes actions like breaking and 
entering,. breaking into a home without a warrant, 
electronic snooping, eaves-dropping, and peeping. One 
might even consider rape as the ultimate invasion of 
privacy. Surgery without the consent of a patient is 
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an invasion of bodily privacy and, of course, murder is 
the ultimate invasion of privacy. _ 

Thus it is clear that privacy is a vital need of man. 
It must be voluntary or else it loses its main effect. In- 
voluntary privacy may be just as dehumanizing as in- 
voluntary lack of privacy and people will go to any 
extreme to overcome it. I think the best examples are 
the private cells or black holes of some of our prisons. 


Functions of Privacy 
1. Group preserving function. 


Withdrawal into privacy often makes life bearable 
when living with a person with whom life is sporadic- 
ally unbearable. If privacy were not available, the re- 
lationship might have to be terminated. One man I 
know finds his alcoholic wife’s behavior unbearable 
but he still remains protective and kind toward her and 
fond of her only because he is able to be away from 
home several weeks at a time many times during the 
year. If he could not do so, I am certain that they 
would have been divorced a long time ago. 

Entering and leaving others’ privacy is built into our 
social and psychological structure. Before entering a 
home, one has to go through certain rituals, such as 
knocking on the door or ringing the bell; before leav- 
ing, there are certain rituals which occur in the hall. 
The same thing applies to members of one family 
where each member must respect the privacy of every 
other member. 

2. Status. 

It is quite obvious that the upper ranks or upper 
echelons of any institution or organization are given 
greater privacy than the lower ranks. In the armed 
forces, officers are given better quarters and have much 
more privacy than do privates. In civilian life, the 
president of a company has more privacy than the 
lowly clerk and this may be demonstrated by the size of 
his office, by the number of rugs on the floor, by the 
weight of the door which he uses to close himself in, 
and by the size of his desk. 

3. Deviation. 

All social groups apparently require some quotient 
of ignorance or deviation, for example, between child 
and father. It is quite obvious that if the father knew 
everything that the child did, or if the child knew 
everything that his father did, it might be very difficult 
for them to continue their fine relationship. 

This also applics between husband and wife who are 
generally advised not to intrude too deeply upon each 


other’s privacy. Over the years I have been amazed by 


the fact that so many schizophrenic men and women 
manifest the first indication of their illness when they 
begin to demand that their other partner share with 
them in detail many private matters which they had 
better not know. 


4. Secrete consumption. 

It is quite obvious tbat there is some discrepancy 
between public attitudes and what is privately believed. 
This is especially true for sexual practices, but today 
there seems to be a closer approachment between what 
society believes and what society does. However, there 
still is a certain amount of secrete consumption. 


5. Relaxation. 

Humans require relaxing attitudes which they cannot 
indulge in public. This is why in private many people 
are able to adopt positions and attitudes and do things 
that they could not possibly do in front of any public. 


6. Territoriality. 

The concept of territoriality has been widely examin- 
ed by biologists in relationship to animals and human 
bebavior. It may well be that the function of territo- 
riality in humans is to insure privacy in the same way 
that the function of territoriality in birds is to insure 
proper reproduction of the species. 

Sensory Privacy 

Absolute privacy consists of space in which a person 
is unaware of the presence of any other person, where 
using all the known perceptual organs it is certain no 
one else is, in fact, present. If man had no perceptual 
apparatus, if he could not see, hear, touch, taste or smell 
he would never know whether his space is private or not. 
Every person is enveloped by a space whose dimensions 
vary with the perception used to sense it. We have a 
hierarchy of senses for detecting the presence of others 
and these range from sight, which samples up to in- 
finity, to touch, which depends upon physical contact. 

A decade ago there was a vogue for open living 
which became a form of togetherness. This was one 
result of theories of togetherness or of human inter- 
action. As a result, some houses seemed to have only 
one large room in them which included kitchen, living 
room, etc. No one in the room would be visually un- 
aware of anyone else in that room. I have often won- 
dered what sort of effect this kind of involuntary living 
had upon children brought up in this environment 
which they had no free choice in developing. This might 
be an interesting psychological study. Walls are there- 
fore visual barriers which help maintain one’s privacy 
and they must be opaque. Large picture windows invite 
people to Jook in and thus invite intrusions upon one’s 
privacy. Visual privacy may be the simplest to obiain. 

Auditory privacy is harder to obtain for seoustic 
waves are not shut out as easily. It is also much more 


expensive and may involve not only the construction of 


special sound absorbing buildings and cities with spe- 
cial non-reflecting materials but may require either 
moving away from the noise pollution or of moving 
the noise pollutants (for example, airports) away from 
cities. For some, acoustic privacy is even more impor- 
tant than is visual privacy. Some are very embarrassed 
when they flush the toilet in their bathroom if other 
people are present nearby. One of the complaints 
against apartment living is the lack of auditory privacy. 
Noise pollution is, after all, simply an intrusion upon 
our privacy and like all intrusions may be psycholo- 
gically, socially, and physically harmful. 

Olfactory space is much smaller in volume than 
either visual or auditory space and consequently should 
be easier to control. Air pollution is an invasion of our 
privacy but we have not yet learned how it should be 
controlled. We have, however, within the past decade 
become aware of its seriousness and at least there is 
general agreement that it should be controlled. Power- 
ful perfumes or excessive body odor are considered 
an invasion of olfactory privacy by many. The solutions 
to olfactory intrusions are technologically simple even 
if they are not economically simple: it is to prevent air 
pollution and to improve ventilation in our homes. 


Violation of taste privacy is very common and oc- 
curs when our food or water is polluted, poisoned or 
contaminated. This kind of intrusion of our privacy 
only operates when the pollutant has an undesirable 
taste. It then becomes an intolerable invasion of taste 
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privacy, perhaps even more than is invasion of visthT 
or auditory privacy. 

The most intimate private space is that involving 
touch or contact. Intrusions against tactile privacy are 
often punished severely. Three of the most flagrant in- 
trusions of touch privacy, although this also involves 
the other private spaces, are rape, assault, and murder. 
The penalty may be capital punishment, another form 
of retaliatory invasion of tactile private space. 
Attaining Privacy 

Privacy can be attained by careful design of space 
but since the concepts of privacy are rather novel, too 
little attention has been given to these problems. Visual 
privacy may be obtained by the use of walls, doors, 
opaque screens, vegetation, real or simulated, and by 
other opaque barriers using even darkness and shadows. 
In public places such as waiting rooms in airports, 
stations, doctors offices, the functional equivalent of 
private visual space can be created by the proper use 
of seating arrangements, by visual barriers and by 
grouping of waiting spaces away from walking spaces. 
It can be provided by one-way glass which allows peo- 
ple to took out but prevents anyone from locking in. 
Auditory privacy can be obtained by sound barriers or 
baffled or by the creation of background or white 
Noise. It may be attained by use of sound absorbing 
materials on floors, walls, etc.,“and on a community 
level by preventing sound pollution. It should not ‘be 
difficult to design such spaces if planriers and designers 
will recognize their need. 

People seek a balance between their public and pri- 
vate world. About 15 years ago Drs. Osmond and Som- 
mer began to investigate the way people related to each 
other in space. This type of study has been called 
proxemics by T. E. Hall. For example, they found that 
people tended to align themselves in particular ways 
depending upon the space in which they found them- 
selves, upon their culture background, etc. If two 
people approached a square table they would, if given 
a free choice, more often sit at right angles to each 
other than side by side. In the right angle position 
people have a greater choice and can invade each 
other’s privacy by looking or can look away. 

A whole philosophical system or psychiatry was cre- 
ated because Freud could not tolerate having his pa- 
tients look at him. As a result he developed the idea of 
having them lie on a couch while he sat behind them. 
This has the added advantage that it is possible for the 
analyst to catch a few naps while his patient displays 
his innermost thoughts. 

Deprivation of Privacy 

Another consequence of lack of privacy in mental 
hospitals is the interference with interaction with other 
people. Psychiatric patients often by their disease are 
alienated from their fellows. When they recover it is 
often a major problem to regain the social skills they 
had before they were struck by their illness. The lack 
of privacy in most mental hospitals inhibits human 
relations and so slows recovery. 

Riots have plagued cities for centuries and perhaps 
they have their roots in the need for privacy. A recent 
study of riots in New Jersey found that the people who 
participated in riots were no poorer, or more unem- 
ployed than people living in the same area who did not 
Participate in the riots. A factor which was not con- 
sidered was the effect of lack of privacy and too much 
enforced privacy among certain members of the popu- 


lation. Ittelson defined privacy as a situation wherein a 
person had the widest range of personal choice. This 
seems to be an excellent definition. I suggest that 
among the important variables in racism and perhaps 
in riots is a deficiency in this kind of privacy. Blacks 
and other colored minority groups have not been given 
access to the same privacy as have the majority groups. 
Thus blacks have been kept out of certain areas of 
cities, out of certain institutions, out of some types of 
employment, etc. 

I belleve eseryone wishes to have the right to parti- 
cipate in all areas of human activity whether or not he 
chooses to exercise that right. According to Ittelson, 
when privacy is forbidden on account of characteristics 
over which a person has no control such as height, 
weight, color of one’s skin or hair, this is considered 
the most undesirable form of deprivation of privacy. 
Other reasons for privacy deprivation are economical. 
As I mentioned earlier, the rich can afford to purchase 
privacy not available to the poor. It has been suggested 
that people can purchase services by the use of money, 
or the use of time, or by the surrender of privacy. A 
motorist who drives into the centre of a large city must 
pay for his privacy in his car by the expenditure of 
money and of time since he may spend large chunks of 
time waiting to reach his destination. A poor man who 
has little money may have to pay for getting into the 
city by giving up huge chunks of privacy in buses or 
subways. 

Human Values and Privacy 

A. A. Berle, IJr., former assistant secretary of state, 
listed ten human values which he considered self- 
evident. These were: 

1. People are better alive than dead. 

2. People are better healthy than sick. 

3. People are better off literate than illiterate. 

4. People are better off adequately than inadequate- 

ly housed. 

5. People are better off in beautiful than in ugly 
cities and towns. 

6. People are better off if they have opportunity for 
enjoyment — music, literature, drama, and the 
arts. 

7. Education above the elementary level should be 
as nearly universal as possible; through second- 
ary school and higher education as widely diffus- 
ed as practicable. 

8. Development of science and the arts should con- 
tinue or possibly be expanded. 

9. Minimum resources for living should be available 
to all. 

10. Leisure and access to green country should be a 
human experience available to everyone. 


In my opinion, these desirable human values and 
many more will be possible only when in the design of 
our communities and institutions, we take into account 
the aspects of human privacy which I have briefly tried 
to describe to you. Therefore, I believe that what little 
evidence we do have suggests that the hypothesis I have 
framed is more apt to be right than wrong, that is, 
achievement of human values is a function of privacy 
or its functional equivalent. 

What is desperately needed is a massive effort to 
research this proposition. It is being examined on a 
small scale. We need to scale up this rescarch a hun- 
dredfold and we must do so immediately. 
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48. THE SQUATTER ON THE RESOURCE FRONTIER | 


Richard G. Bucksar 


INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the agricultural fringe in Western 
Canada and on the Shield in the east is the 
urea at present termed the “resource fron- 
tier’. The settlement pattern consists of 
many isolated towns, which are _ single- 
enterprise or single-resource communities. 
These northern communities have been ex- 
periencing rapid growth during the past two 
decades and seem to be particularly vulner- 
able to squatting and squatters. Unfortu- 
nately, the seasonal employment available 
throughout much of the North serves to 
attract numerous Euro-Canadians and native 
peoples. Without adequate housing being 
available to them, they are virtually “forced” 
to squat and then are viewed by the main- 
stream of society as being backward, para- 
sitic, or both. 

Squatting has always been a part of fron- 
tier settlement. As a result of the growth of 
squatting in .the developing parts of the 
world, numerous social, economic, physical, 
and political problems have arisen. The few 
available studies of squatting in Canada 
would seem to indicate that the apparent 
conls involved are very high. Development 
programs have had to be postponed; bitter 
enmities have arisen between the squatters 
and the government; costs of municipal op- 
erations have been increased owing to, the 
pressures of uncontrolled fringe settlements; 
the dangers to natural resources have in- 
creased because of forest fires, poaching, pol- 
lution, etc.; and costs of school operation 
have increased due to the scattered location 
of squatters. 

These problems have grown in magnitude 
and have caused serious difficulty because of: 


*The substance of this paper was read at the 
Annual Meeting of The Canadian Associa- 
tion of Geographers, 1970. 


1) The lack of control over the erection 
of structures on public or private lands 
in the provinces and territories; 

2) The conflict of unregulated settlement 
with the principles of sound commu- 
nity planning, related to hygiene, sani- 
tation and various public and social 
services; 

3) Lack of detailed information on squat- 
ters, their origin, numbers, location, 
attitudes towards relocation, etc.; 

4) Insufficient knowledge being available 
on the techniques of handling squatters 
in a manner satisfactory to the individ- 
uals concerned and to the public 
interest!, 


REASONS FOR SQUATTING 


Areas to the south experience the same 
type of problems; however, there are great 
differences in economic magnitude between 
the two areas. The south and the agricultural 
areas have been more of a “little man’s 
frontier”, where individuality (identity) and 
job failure are not regarded seriously. If a 
man fails in one area, he can simply pick up 
and look elsewhere?. 

In the north the frontier has always been 
a big-company, corporate, or federal-frontier. 
The isolation of many such communities leads 
to what might be termed incipient urbaniza- 
tion by both white transients and native 
peoples. Neither group wishes to commit 
itself to either permanent residence or per- 
manent employment. Both groups seem to 
have strong anxieties that they do not “fit” 
well into the local social strata. 

Laing has told us that “the Indian popula- 
tion is rising rapidly” and “that it is apparent 
that the reserves cannot support the Indian 
people”. From this we can assume that 
there is and will be a tendency for the native 
peoples to cluster around the new settlements. 


Such settlemert is difficult for all con- 
cerned. Without adequate financial support, 
the general tendency is to seek temporary 
employment and to build a temporary house 
on the periphery of the townsite. Their com- 
mitment to employment is usually not per- 
manent. Not being accustomed to job work, 
they become disillusioned, quit their jobs and 
are known as poor job risks‘. 

If they do complete their labours, they 
stay in town, no longer wishing to go back 
to the old way-of-life, or perhaps being un- 
able to do so; yet because of their lack of 
acculturation, they are unable to survive in 
the social and economic world to the south. 
The alternative is to remain as a squatter 
and attemmpt to draw some form of relief. 
This is not to say. however, that it is intpos- 
sible to remove oneself from the squatter 
areas and seek change’. They can move if 
the money, the will, and the desire are 
present. Since money is not always available, 
and whatever capital they have may be in- 
vested in a house, other alternatives must be 
sought. 

Squatters represent a kind of “lowest 
order” settlement. Until very recently, such 


- uncontrolled settlement was rarely regarded 


as anything but a temporary problem of 
limited scope and tenure. They have been 
ignored in regional development plans be- 
cause either their existence is not known or 
it is believed that they will pose no problem 
when it comes to the implementation of 
regional or municipal development programs. 

The characteristic of squatters is that they 
usually settle only temporarily in one place. 
For a variety of reasons they do not want 
to put down permanent roots. However, they 
frequently get trapped in one area and lose 
their mobility, The experience with the 
Whitehorse squatters would seem to indicate 
that squatting represents a good adaptation 
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to living in an area with an unstable economic 
base. In many cases if squatters are ap- 
proached by a non-governmental agency, by 
people whom they feel are sympathetic to 
their plight, they can be convinced of the 
necessity to become mobile and to move 
either into existing settlements (with the help 
of a wide variety of government programs) 
or to turn their squatter settlements into 
orderly, legal villages!. The three R's (alter- 
natives) of squatters then seem to be: remove, 
replace, or renew. Unfortunately, however, 
many government officials seem to believe 
that complete removal (the bulldozer method) 
is the only solution to squatter problems. 

In the vicinity of Whitehorse, where the 
squatter areas have enjoyed a tenure of 
nearly thirty years (see Fig. 1 as an example), 
attempts to clear and relocate them have had 
a moderate decree of success. Whiskey Flats. 
where many problem families were located, 
was cleared for a city park. The residents 
of the Wye area gained title to their land 
and thus were removed from the squatter 
dole. 

During the last four or five years, the 
Whiskey Flats program had been at a stand- 
still due to political pressures and the in- 
ability of people to find a place to live. 
However, during the last two years it became 
apparent that many of the Whiskey Flats 
people were not owners, but tenants of 
absentee landlords living in other parts of 
the city. As in most cases of this nature 
there is also a humorous side to the story. 
One occupant, after signing the necessary 
papers and being paid to relocate, moved 
away. The next week when the bulldozer 
arrived to clear the site, someone else was 
in the house. This person had moved in with 
his wife and made it clear that, although he 
did not own the house nor was paying rent, 
he wanted a settlement for moving out®. 

It may seem paradoxical that people who 
move into an empty land like the Yukon 
Territory should settle in and around the 
towns and villages, but this is where the em- 
ployment opportunities can be found. The 
problems in Whitehorse illustrate what can 
happen in a region with a tenuous economic 
base, where attractive land and housing is 
scarce near the townsites. The climate re- 
stricts movement, and man’s propensity to 
gather so that he may enjoy the amenities 
of community life tends to create problems 
for the planner‘. 


PROGRAMS AND POLICY 


When provincial policy is to igrore squat- 
ting, illegal settlement will usually flourish. 
Euro-Canadians will continue to be mobile 
and will seek out communities where they 
can fulfil their individual needs. The native 
peoples will be caught up in the dichotomy 
of Federal proposals and provincial realities. 
The presert government proposals are design- 
ed to end the isolation of Indian people 
from the rest of society’, but this cannot be 
accomplished by the propagation of squatter 
communities. 


“Acquiescence in a trespass ripens it 
into a prerequisite, and once a sufficient 
number of squatters have established their 
stakes, their political power may be enough 
to defeat any corrective program...”9, 

If policies are established for the control 
or elimination of squatting, they cannot be 
uniform in their nature. Each squatter 
“colony” differs not only in geographical 
location, but also in size, nature, and eco- 
nomic raison d'étre. 

In a cursory evaluation of squatter behav- 
iour it has been observed that there are dif- 
ferences in attitudes, tastes, motivations and 
perceptions. The way they live, where they 
live and their tenure seem to indicate an 
element of choice. In using observed location 
factors as an index, five distinct categories 
can be recognized: 

1) Insular squatters — isolated bands of 


squatters totally outside established 
communities. 
2) Partite squatters—squatters totally 


within a community, but living in dis- 
tinct neighbourhoods. 

3) Arterial squatters — squatters who 
show a preference for squatting along 
the major roads leading in or out of 
a townsite. These are usually outside 
the political boundaries, but within the 
social and economic sphere. 

4) Peripheral squatters — squatters who 
form a belt around the developed parts 
of the townsite. 

5) Bush squatters — those who wish to be 
within the social and economic sphere 
of influence, but prefer to remain apart 
and unseen in the bush away from the 
townsite!®, 11, 

The numbers of squatters in or around a 
community may also be important in de- 
termining policy. It would seem that the 
fewer the numbers involved the greater the 
opportunity for assimilation ir.to the com- 
munity; and conversely, the greater the 
numbers the fewer the chances of assimila- 
tion—and the greater the possibility of 
apartheid. It is common for former squatters 
to have gained land title or otherwise to have 
moved ir:to the mainstream of society when 
the opportunity presented itself, and thereby 
to have become socially acceptable in the 
community. It is also common for the squat- 
ter village to grow to the status of a sanc- 
tuary containing well over 50 per cent of the 
total community, and thereby to be unac- 
ceptable by the community proper. So 
policies must differ. 

Where the squatters are relatively few in 
number, they may be easy to hardle by 
simply allowing them a grace period for 
moving, or perhaps by defraying their moving 
costs. In the more established communities, 
it may be necessary to place more formal 
sanctions against the squatters. In other 
cases, it may be necessary to eliminate any 
thought of removal and in its place give 
thought to aiding the squatters by helping 
them to improve their conditions and to be- 
come a part of the community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Squatting and uncontrolled fringe settle- 
ment are often the product of would-be set- 
tlers whose housing needs are inadequately. 
served. Avoidance of squatting seems to be a 
more important issue than dealing with the 
problem after it has become firmly en- 
trenched. The lack of control over squatters 
in many areas has made it necessary to pass 
laws and to place sanctions against them long 
after they have established a foothold in an 
area. 

Existence on the resource frontier can be 
socially and economically very difficult. This 
predicates the continuance of squatting on 
the Canadian frontier. One might say that 
with present policy the existence of squatter 
populations is the heritage of the manifest 
destiny of the frontier. 

Growth is going to take place on the 
resource frontier; but there must be some 
measure of responsibility imposed to see that 
the community grows not only in size, but 
also in good health. 

Squatting can be avoided by anticipating 
the movements of peoples onto the resource 
frontier and making land or housing avail- 
able to them, or simply by preparing for 
their advance. To affect a laissez-faire atti- 
tude towards the problem of squatters would 
be like posting a “squatter’s welcome” sign. 
Such a welcome would magnify the problems 
of regional and community development that 
already exist on the resource frontier. 
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49. THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF A SLUM: THE LOWER WARD TORONTO 


W. E. Mann 


SPEAKING in the Ontario Legislature, April 14, 1951, J. B. Salzberg, 
the member for St. Andrew’s riding, Toronto, claimed “my riding is 
the most colourful, most dynamic, most cosmopolitan and most 
interesting of all ridings in the province.” Continuing, he added, 
“there are slums in my riding. In the lower part there are areas that 
should have been cleared years ago.” 

Here is how one resident of Salzberg’s lower Ward describes the 
process of slum development: 


When a city grows, “they” put the cream where the money is, and the garbage 
where they figure the garbage is... . What they should do is reverse the pro- 
cess! The way I see it, the slum is like shit, something you hide, put out of 
sight. I was bom down there; I'm no bum, and a lot of guys born down there 
are not bums. Maybe I’m marked on account of being born down there, but 
that is all wrong, especially in today’s world. 


Another conception of life “down there” is furnished by a local 
hotel manager: 


The people here go on from day to day because they have never been shown 
anything else. Their education has been very limited; they know nothing about 
the arts. They come to a point where they just exist and go right on at that level, 
They have had no real personal contact with anything better, so they just follow 
along from day to day. They don’t secm to want to break away. They don’t say, 
“Well, damn it, I've had enough of this, I'm going to get out of this and get 
something better.” . . . This doesn’t come into the minds of the majority. 

They give and take, give and take and whatever they can grab, they'll take; 
they don’t live on any principles. Their moral standard is low. A lot of them 
never clean up properly. They know they are dirty, so they just say, “well, to 
hell with it!” They live in a mood where improvement is something they just 
don't think about. In fact, they just don’t think about anything too hard or too 
deep, but stay at a good safe level. What was alright last week will be alright 
this week. 

In the value system of Toronto’s city fathers, and of the Metropo- 
litan Toronto Executive, the lower Ward cuts little ice. Its popula- 
tion of about 8,000 persons counts for little politically; it has no 
influential citizens, and a small number turn out to vote. Although 
known to have many kinds of deviant activity, its crime is typically 
petty and not highly organized. While Jarvis Street in the east end 
and Dundas and Spadina, a mere quarter mile to the north, have 
been the subject of newspaper headlines demanding clean-ups, no- 
body has got very concerned about the bookmaking, prostitution, 
or juvenile delinquency in the lower Ward. 

Before beginning a recent “survey” of the dope and vice rings 

allegedly focussed at Dundas and Spadina, Metropolitan Chairman 
F. G. Gardiner dropped into a hotel in our area. One observer 
reports: 
He came down with four detectives ... He has the idea .. . I guess I'll drop in 
and see what those birds are doing. So he comes in and sits down like a lord 
muckeddy muck; he’s the whole cheese, he’s going to look things over. I could 
stand it if he said to himself, “guess I’ve gof to go down there, but I won't show 
how I feel” but he just sits up there, looking down on us... .” 


The alleged attitude of Mr. Gardiner only reflects the status which 
Toronto puts on the lower Ward. Actually, this “corner” below 
Queen Street and from University to Shaw is, apart from its obvious 
commercial and industrial importance, a hidden ‘no man’s land” to 
most respectable Torontonians. Swarming with business people, 
factory workers, cars, and trucks in the daytime, its busy thorough- 
fares like King, Richmond, Spadina, and Bathurst are deserted at 
night. Then the occasional visitor to the area may be easily frightened 
by the pervading bleakness and sense of desolation even on Queen 
Street which is much more illuminated than streets lower down. 

But the lower Ward is not without significance tothe city. Econom- 
ically it includes the substantial Jewish garment industry, the huge 
Loblaws merchandising complex, the internationally known Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson plant, Tip Top Tailors, Molson’s Brewery, and the 
main Toronto National Employment Service office, colloquially 
known as “the Slave Market.” Its population, too, provides a large 
pool of unskilled labour which nearby plants, both large and small, 
find convenient. Its many rooming houses provide accommodation 
for hundreds of single men and its various hide-outs around truck 
depots and railway yards are used at night by many winos and 
transients who might otherwise spill over and cause embarrassment 
to more respectable areas. Also attractive to uptown people, some 
of whom work in the district, are certain night clubs which furnish 


“entertainment” and a ccrtain night club flavour, not unaccom- 
panied by “eager” female companions. Finally, the lower Ward is 
wellknown for its “Little Europe” of shops and stores, which draw 
to it weekly thousands of new Canadians intent on shopping for old 
country foods and similar items in their mother tonguc. 
TABLE I 
EtuHnic Groups IN THE Lowrr Warp (CENSUS TRACTS 49 and 63) 1951 


rane a 


Origin Number Percentage 
British 4,086 40 
French 617 6.0 
Italian 370 3.7 
German 125 1.2 
Dutch 47 5 
Polish 1,653 16.4 
Russian 165 1.6 
Scandinavian 53 J 
Jewish 265 2.6 
Ukrainian 1,457 14.4 
Other European 889 8.8 
Asiatic 235 2.3 
Other, including Negro, 

Indian 203 2.0 
TOTALS 10,165 100.0 


Transitional zoncs are charactcrizcd by a great hetcrozencity of 


‘ population, and the lowcr Ward is no exccption. Table { vives a 


breakdown of the ethnic groups for 1951; since then, more ilun- 
garians, Japancse, and Portuguese have moved in, some Poles, 
Ukrainians, and Jews have Icft, but the gross hetcrozencily has 
changcd little. For instancc, in one block of cleven houses ia the 
centre of the arca, there were in 1959 Macedonians, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Jews, Germans, Chinese, and Grecks as well as a coloured and an 
English family. In 1960 a careful cstimate indicated that the Anglo- 
Saxons or “old Canadians’’ made up closc to 40 per cent of the 
population, followed by Italians, Ukrainians, and Poles in that order, 
along with a fair sprinkling of Germans and central Europeans and 
a small number of Jews, Japancse, Portuguese, French-Canadians, 
Negroes, and Indians. Population heterogeneity is reflected in a 
considerable religious differcntiation, although sects are noticeably 
absent. Table II gives thc religious affiliations for 1951; although it 


‘is impossible to give a breakdown for 1960, little change appears to 


have occurred here since then. 


TABLE II 
REuGious DENOMINATIONS IN THE LOWER Warp (CENsus TRACTS 49 and 63) 1951 


Denomination Number Percentage 
Baptist 316 3.0 
Anglican 1,524 15.0 
Greek Orthodox 627 6.1 
Jewish 289 2.8° 
Lutheran 289 2.8 
Presbyterian 149 1.4 
Roman Catholic. 3,978 39.3 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic 934 9.2 
United Church 1,123 111 
Others 336 3.3 
TOTALS 10,165 100.0 


*Certain Jews, listing themselves for religious purposes, changed their classification 
when asked for ethnic heritage. 


Push and pull forces acting selectively have combined to change 
drastically the original ethnic and class character of the area. Al- 
though the area was almost entirely Anglo-Saxon and middle class 
before World War I, successive waves of Ukrainians, Poles, and 
Italians have “pushed” out the socially respectable and economically 
secure. Home-owning Anglo-Saxons, many still present in 1945, had 
by 1960 largely been replaced by home-owners of other ethnic 
groups or “old Canadian” renters. Many of the early European 
settlers have also sold out since the last war, and most recently 
Italians are moving upto replace Ukrainians and Poles as the largest 
new Canadian bloc. 

The lower Ward’s ecology is closely related to segregating forces 
operative in Toronto, as they are in every large city. Adjacent to the 
main railway tracks, heavily populated with truck depots, smoke- 
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blackened industrial plants, and office buildings, and lying just west 
of the central business district, it is perhaps the least desirable resi- 
dential section of Toronto. The air is heavily polluted, the side streets 
are littered or dirty, the roads are crammed all day with cars and 
lumbering trucks, most buildings, including churches and recrea- 
tional facilities, are ugly or depressing, and the majority of the 


houses have deteriorated" or are sub-standard. | ‘ 
The economically transitional character of this area is a conse- 


quence of its ecological situation. Socio-economic forces arc pulling 
large offices and plants to uptown or suburban locations, numerous 
offices and small factories are hard to rent, and practically no new 
commercial buildings have been built in fifteen ycars. Houses are 
being torn down at the rate of ten to twenty a ycar, principally to 
meet parking demands, and the population is stcadily declining. The 
whole district, too, is zoned commercial-industrial, which mcans that 
no new housing whatsoever may be built—a Planning Department 
policy that dooms the lower Ward to old, worn-out housing and 
eventual extinction as a residential area. Meantime, as some cstab- 
lished firms move out, the district slowly fills up with those types of 
business concerns to which convenience and accessibility to the 
downtown streets are crucially important. 

Situational factors are decisive in sclecting the population that is 
drawn to, and remains in, the lower Ward. The arca’s low social 
status, bleak physical appearance, confused moral climate, and resi- 
dential and social instability tend to attract persons and familics 
sharing one or morc of the following charactcristics: weak intelli- 
gence, poor physical health, low social or cconomie status, disorga- 
nized or unstable personalitics, or strong feclings of social protest. 
Among these onc finds the physically or mentally handicapped,’ the 
psychologically ill,* the very poor, compulsory drinkers and alco- 
holics, deserted wives, common-law houscholds, and other moral 
non-conformists, bootleggers, thieves, and familics of mixed racial 
heritage. 

Specific institutions both Icgitimate and illcgitimate also operate 
selectively to draw in certain types of residents. Flop houses and 
cheap rooming-houscs, most numcrous just above Qucen Street, are 
augmented by a dozen hotcls with rooms to rent, besidcs hundreds 
of households that take in roomcrs or boarders to supplement the 
family income.’ These facilitics explain why the 1956 census recorded 
1553 unmarried males and a total of 4,962 men as compared to 3,610 
women in the arca. Considcrable rental housing, much of it owned 
by a few absentcc landowners or handled by trust companics and 
available to families regardless of size for comparatively moderate 
rentals, tends also to concentrate in the lower Ward a significant 
number of large families, owing in part to the scarcity of such 
accommodation in most other parts of Toronto. According to the 
1956 census, there were 119 families with five children or more. 

Another important characteristic is a high degree of anonymity. 
On certain streets as many as three families, together with several 
single individuals, will live in one three-storey house and members 
of one family may not know the names of members of another. A 
similar anonymity is characteristic of certain streets where the houses 
are not close together, but separated by parking lots or commercial 
buildings. This situation allows individuals and even families to hide 
out or become “lost” to relatives, creditors, or enemies, and thus 
commends the area to certain types of people. 

Economically and socially the lower Ward is an area of minimal 
competition; for many residents it is a place of final retreat from 
socio-econamic or personality failures. As one informant put it: 


They're here because they can’t make a go of it elsewhere, something like the 
Eskimos or other tribes living under very hard conditions. It’s been found that 
rather than fight it out with people in other areas, it is easier to sort of retire 
to an inhospitable area, ... you've got the ground there to yourself... . I think 
it’s a feeling of not quite being able to get along and hold one’s own among 
other people. 


In the lower Ward such people are relatively safe, that is, un- 
threatened. By the same token, those whoattaina little higher degree 
of economic, moral, or organizational stability become uncomfort- 
able and move to a more congenial district. (A few people of the 
European ethnic groups in their late fifties or sixties are exceptions 
to this, hanging onto their homes and fearful of new changes.) 
These are usually replaced by families from east-end slums or from 
slum or low status districts of towns in Ontario, the Maritimes, or 
occasionally the West. 

Most of the mobility within the lower Ward is within the area it- 
self, a fact borne out by examination of moving patterns of school 
children. However, a sizeable percentage move to east-end slums, 
and something like 15 per cent of the movers in a given year shift to 


a higher status district. The rate of mobility is also characteristically 
high. In one school, the children turn over almost 100 per cent ina 
ten-month school year. Of this turnover, 75 per cent is attributable 
to only 25 per cent of the families, the “hard core” types who 
through sheer economic pressure may move three or even four times 
in a year. This group, espccially, merely shifts residence a few blocks 
away within the neighbourhood. 

Since the depression, ccological forccs have tended to concentrate 
two types of residents in this arca: impecunious or low status immi- 
grants, and low status “old Canadians.” In this paper attention will 
be focussed on the latter. Although members of this group may hive 
some limited fricndship tics with new Canadians, usually as neijth- 
bours or drinking friends at the neighbourhood pub, gencrally 
speaking “old Canadians” refuse to mix with immigrants of otier 
ethnic groups. Their expression is “we don’t bother with them.” On 
many streets where new Canadians predominate, this practice of 
“minding one’s own business” results in a considersible degree of 
social isolation for “old Canadians.” When the immigrants begin 
to “take over” a particular street, the residual “old Conadians” 
express their hostility at being pushed out in various ways, such as 
stigmatizing the immigrants as “D.P.'s” or “dirty forcigners.” or 
refusing to patronize new Canadians’ stores along the side street or 
on Queen. Occasionally, hostility erupts in violence. On one street 
a ferocious physical conflict occurred in 1959, the police arriving 
after several hours of fighting just in time to prevent the use of 
knives and guns. 

Voluntarily segregated from European immigrants, the “old 
Canadians” are also cut off socially from the larger Anglo-Saxon 
community of Toronto. Just living in the lower Ward ineans thevare 
stigmatized as slum dwellers. Thus one rather exceptional housewife 
of the district who boards Children’s Aid foster children end mecis 
frequently with other such women, from “up there,” said she re- 
ceives many curious questions, such as, “How could vou ever live in 
a district like that?” A successful storekceper from Oueen Street 
reflected the attitude of the average Torontonian towards the “old 
Canadians” when he called them inanintervicw, “white trash,” and 
then hastily changed the expression to “cheap English.” It ts widely 
believed that all the “old Canadians” here must be shifticss, igno- 
rant, dirty, unmannerced, and given to foul language, sexual licence, 
and huge familics. 

Social distance between the slum and the non-slum tn Toronto is 
reflected in the expressions, “up there” and “down here.” The usasse 
“down here” reflects the residents’ concept of their lowered status. 
Hostility to the population “up there” is indicated by the following 
statement of onc resident, 

Up there a lot of people are trying for something-I don’t know what. At Icast 
‘down here’ there's a sort of truth and basic reality. . .. There’s no use putting 
on the old BS down here, because if you haven't got it, you ain’t got it, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

In sum, the “old Canadians” are segregated both from the surround- 
ing residents of another ethnic culture, and from the respectable 
working or middle class community of greater Toronto. They are an 
outcast group. 

Within the total body, however, two distinct subgroups of “old 
Canadians” may uscfully be distinguished. The first and much 
smaller one is made up of Anglo-Saxons who, while identifying with 
the area, commonly through long residence, still maintain some con- 
nections with the larger Toronto community, usually through insti- 
tutional allegiances. They tend to accept standards of responsibility, 
morality, or entertainment belonging to “up there”; they also usually 
possess as reference groups organizations or institutions such as a 
church whose roots and orientation are “up there.” In most cases 
these individuals are largely marginal to the slum society, sharing 
essentially upper working-class attitudes and values and living in 
considerable isolation from indigenous slum institutions and codes. 
While frequently exhibiting what might be considered leadership 
traits from a non-slum standpoint—for example, intelligence, organ- 
izing ability, or broad social insights—their marginal situation 
undermines any opportunity of their performing leadership func- 
tions with the main “old Canadian” group. 

The predominant group of “old Canadians” may be considered as 
of the lower lower class, using Warncr’s classification,® provided it 
is clear that this does not signify any identifiable class consciousness 
as such. They are lower in the sense that they are in the lowest social 
rank and usually at “the point of no return.” As one informant in- 
dicated, “The people here feel defeated ...beat! Here they are and 
they don’t think they can get out—thcy've grown up in this kind of 
an area and it’s all they know.” Educationally they may have 
attained grade eight, occupationally they are stuck in non-skilled 


trades or find themselves frequently unemployed, and in income, al- 


though a few make $80 a week, the majority earn less than $3,000 a 
year. In health, in social intelligence, and in achievement they also 
tend to fall into the very lowest bracket. Perhaps a more descriptive 
term than lower lower class is socially residual, since it avoids mis- 
leading class overtones and suggests a highly generalized lower social 


status. 
Just above Queen Street, the boundary of this area, the picture is 


significantly different. A local school principal with expericnce both 
north and south of Queen Street described this difference as follows: 


Above Queen the population is more heterogeneous than here, more new 
Canadian and Negro. . .. Their new Canadians in the main tend to be more am- 
bitious; they have a greater desire to learn and get ahead. Their area too is 
more residential. . .. A considerable number who transfer from the school 
there, transfer to “better” districts. That's the chief reason for thcir student 
turnover, whereas herc the reasons for turnover are different. Also we have two 
opportunity classes with Icss than 300 children; they have only one for 1,200 
children. 


In brief, the area below Qucen scems to “trap” or “sheltcr™ residual 
“old Canadians” who not only are barred from upward movement 
by deficiencies of various types, but who are typically tearful of 
venturing out of their ncighbourhood. One informant indicated, 
“The majority of the youngsters and adults down here tend to be 
rather a beaten down group.” 

Fundamental to their adjustment proccss and the resulting social 
system is the precarious cconomic situation of the “old Canadian” 
group. Lacking salcable skills or educational qualifications, this 
group enters the employment markct heavily handicapped. The 
young boys, fresh out of grade cight or nine, are forced to take any 
job, such as that of delivery boy, messenger, or unskilled labourer in 
a factory. To be “big cnough” to carn moncy is very important to 
the teen-ager; the amount at the beginning is less significant. The 
young men typically change jobs frequently, quitting abruptly over 
hurt feelings, or being fired by “fed-up” bosscs. In the process of job 
hunting, vaguc notions of qualifying for semi-skilled or apprentice- 
ship-requiring jobs are gradually defcated and a significant percen- 
tage end up as truck drivers.’ 

Many factors urge this choice on the younger men. In the first 
place, since the arca is dotted with truck depots, this work is con- 
venient, an important factor in the lower Ward; also, word of open- 
ings travels quickly along the grapevine, for instance, in the pubs. 
Although among the bigger companies the trend is towards careful 
screening of applicants and an emphasis upon stable, young married 
men, much hiring is still casual or somewhat haphazard. Secondly. 
for various reasons this occupation has more prestige than factory 
employment: it is more masculine, is outside rather than inside. gi-cs 
the individual more freedom and sense of independence, involves 
more variety and excitement. Thirdly, it has advantages over com- 
parable jobs in providing opportunities, for instance, for regular 
short stop-offs, commonly made at grills or beer parlours, for con- 
tacts with promiscuous females and often for extra earnings through 
overtime.’ Long-haul trucking in particular, which involves out-of- 
town driving, boasts all of the above “rewards” in addition to a 
general high status in the truckers’ world. 

Thus truck driving tends to select men who claim they “can’t stand 
indoor work,” who want a sense of independence on the job, are 
mechanically inclined, and also value a sense of belonging. As an 
occupational group, truckers share a common work experience and 
a system of values and work codes that serves along with their union 
and its drinking club—in the east-end slums of Toronto—to integrate 
them more than many lower status work groups. One pub manager 
spoke of the drivers who regularly gather in his pub: “They come in 
and they laugh it up. They talk to one another over the tables, maybe 
three or four tables away ; there seems a much closer association [than 
among other groups]. They seem to have more things to talk about.” 
Those issued with distinctive uniforms by their companies, Loblaw 
drivers for instance, especially give signs of a strong sense of status 
and group unity. 

Certain aspects of truck driving are functional to the value system 
of the young Anglo-Saxons in the lower Ward, for example, the con- 
venient location of the work itself. This fits in with the common 
emphasis placed on avoiding great effort, and also facilitates identi- 
fication with the neighbourhood and its small insulated social world. 
Relative freedom on the job and lack of careful supervision also per- 
mit a casualness of attitude that accords well with the social temper 
of the lower Ward and its norm of impulse gratification. The appeal 
of the excitement and danger involved in daring driving is not to be 
underrated, and clearly answers the conditioned need for excitement. 
In certain types of trucking, accidents are quite frequent. One long- 
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haul driver told the writer: “Four of my chums have been killed in 


the last year. The last one was crushed while loading at the back of 
a truck.” It is easy to see how truck driving would appeal to the 
youth of the lower Ward, conditioned to a life of accidents, mobility, 
danger, and thrills in boyhood. In fact, the cultural complex sur- 
‘founding the truck driver’s work life, with its considerable group 
lidentification and pub-centred recreation, its expression of impulse, 
and its casual acceptance of illegal violence,’ not excluding wildcat 
strikes, is fundamentally identical with much of the social climate of 
life in the lower Ward. 

In its impact upon the family and other social institutions this 
occupation is also significant. Whereas its long and often erratic 
work hours undercut opportunities to play supportive roles in the 
family, its focus on the pub and drinking codes fosters idcntification 
with all-male groups and with the local pub as a second home. A 
male culture is accented separate from the female-housckeepcr- 
mother culture. The truckers’ way of life and erratic hours of work 
also militate strongly against participation in formal mectings and 
associations and favour the casual, primary group kinds of social 
participation characteristic of slum society. 

Up to 50 per cent of employed “old Canadians” not engaged in 
trucking have jobs that involve considerable overnight or shift work 
which likewise disrupts family life and formal social participation. 
Night watchmen, porters, janitors, foundrymen, and those in similar 
low status jobs have to accept their turn on undesirable shifts. Once 
housewife expresscd a common female reaction, “When he’s on the 
night shift, he’s too beat to bother with the children; I havc to do 
everything.” This puts the responsibility on the wife-mother to hold 
the family togethcr. A similar situation tends to prevail where, as is 
frequent in the lower Ward, the father is disabled or unemployed, or 
has deserted the wifc. In 1959 some seventy families and nincty single 
individuals were recciving welfare, twenty to thirty familics were on 
Mother’s Allowance, forty to fifty individuals or heads of families 
were on old age or disabled pensions, and at least fifty individuals, 
mainly heads of families, were recciving unemployment insurance." 
Altogether between 125 and 150 families were dependent upon 
governmental assistance. Hcre again family and associational rela- 
tionships were probably scvercly disturbed." 

The economically marginal situation of the “old Canadians” 
shapes the social system at various levels. It affects family stability 
through the widcsprcad practice of subletting: most of the housc- 
holds of three to six children are squeezed into half of a six-room 
house, with the upstairs rented to another family or to singic individ- 


_ uals. It stimulates borrowing and lending of food and household uten- 


sils between neighbours and the use of the neighbourhood grocery 
store where credit is provided, While these latter practices help to 
focus socio-economic activity upon the small ncighbourhood, they 
‘often lead to strained relationships rather than good neighbourhood 
integration. Low and uncertain incomes also encourage buying 
things on time in this area. A large percentage of families are harassed 
by debts which often run from $500 to $1,000 per family. Codes 
governing borrowing and lending between housewives have their 
counterpart in the neighbourhood pub where the regulars, particu- 


‘larly work partners, make loans to one another. Here the code of 


repayment, usually on payday, is rigidly observed. Interestingly 
enough, credit unions which two churches organized in the 1950’s 
failed to win substantial interest among the “old Canadians.”” 

It is customary for “old Canadians” to expect loans and even gifts 
of cash from local churches. Transients and families on welfare re- 
sort to clergy most frequently, but other “old Canadians” are not 
adverse to buttonholing the clergymen for money or gifts of food 
and clothing. The churches of the area—Presbyterian, Salvation 
Army, Anglican, United, and Roman Catholic—are all heavily 
committed to such assistance. In fact, along with extensive children’s 
recreational activities economic assistance bulks largest in thcir 
weekly programme." One Presbyterian church besides giving meal 
tickets away to the value of $30 a month—to any Scotsman who is 
hard up—also hands out over $200 a year in cash and grocery‘orders 
in addition to a large amount of clothing and several hundred 
Christmas baskets. One Anglican church recorded over $2,000 in 
cash donations in 1957 in addition to large quantities of clothing. A 
Roman Catholic church averaged about ten requests a day from 
transients in 1958 and often gave $1.50 to each. In addition, its St. 
Vincent de Paul Society gives considerable economic assistance to 
needy families and operates a second-hand clothing store on Queen 
Street where prices are characteristically low. The Salvation Army 
runs a large hostel for men in the area as well as a large clothing and 
furniture depot at bargain store prices. It isestimated that up to 1958 
the churches altogether gave annually upwards of $5,000 in cash or 
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meal tickets and another $5,000 in food and clothing. (Christmas 
funds and baskets also would easily run to another $10,000.) Prot- 
estant church rummage sales, their most popular social function 
and money raising effort, must also be classified as an indircct form 
of assistance to those on the margin of subsistence. 

Two missions almost entirely devoted to welfare work also give 
annually thousands of dollars of assistance. The Evangel Hall, a 
Presbyterian mission, feeds over 100 men including transicnts, old- 
age pensioners, and alcoholics every evening with frec sandwiches, 
buns, and coffcc, and gives away considerable clothing and food to 
families. The Scott Mission’ with a permanent staff of fiftecn, located 
on Spadina half a mile north of Qucen Street, feeds 200 men twice a 
day and avcrages twenty grocery and fifteen clothing donations daily, 
about one-quarter to one-third of which go to lower Ward residents. 

The attitude of many “old Canadians” towards church hand-outs 
is “Grab all you can.” This code is illustrated by the way in which 
Sunday School Christmas parties and the Christmas basket opera- 
tion consistently involve cheating on a wholesale basis. The opera- 
tion of this norm tends to victimize the churches which liberally give 
away moncy, food, or clothing and confirms their marginal position 
inthe local social system. The fact that residents have no conception 
of the actual source of hand-outs or the limitations on their volume 
strengthens the notion that clergy and churches are fair game: 

One resident expressed a typical attitude towards the church when 
he said, “If I went inside your church the walls would fall down.” 
Another expresscd a fairly common view when he said, “A lot ofthe 
guys look on the church as somcthing for the birds; some have even 
got a great hatrcd for it.” Some “old Canadians” are too proud or 
hostile to ask churches for any help, but the majority will use them 
for economic assistance or recreation for children while refusing to 
support Sunday serviccs or mid-week organizations. Interviews ofa 
sample of residents and analysis of church attendance records indi- 
cate that less than 10 per cent of the “old Canadians” and less than 
5 percent of their menfolk attend church regularly. Thus, the local 
United Church with two large, well-equipped buildings, a staff of 
four, and a $24,000 budget counted less than ten men from the area 
as regular church supporters. Also lay leadership, even in Roman 
Catholic organizations, tends to be given by ex-residents of the arca 
who come down on Sundays from “up there.”"”’ On the other hand 
except for the Italians, the local new Canadians have a fair church 
attendance record. 

The economic aid rendered by social agencies and the local public 
schools likewise fails to gain these institutions full acceptance from 
the local population. In spite of systematic donations of shoes and 
clothing for needy children'’® and generous Christmas party gifts, 
parents accorded local schools little co-operation. In fact, by both 
children and parents the school is generally regarded as the spokes- 
man for an alien ideology and culture. This is reflected in such things 
as the comparatively high rate of absenteeism,” the infrequency of 
parental calls at the school, and the impossibility of organizing 
Home and School associations. 

Social agencies and their workers in spite of frequent handouts are 
also the objects of distrust or exploitation. By unspoken agreement, 
the city welfare department, Mother’s Allowance, and other such 
welfare agencies are generally exploited to the limit. Behind this 
practice lies the belief that these institutions are fair game since they 
represent an alien or hostile social system. Frequency of cheating 
leads some welfiare workers to snoop—occasionally dropping in at 
unreasonable hours—in the hope of securing decisive evidence. Such 
manoeuvres, or the enforcement of what appear as unreasonable 
regulations, increasethe resentment of welfare recipients. The follow- 
ing statement by Mrs. B., the landlady of a welfare recipient Mrs. 
L., who rented upstairs rooms from her and who at the time of the 
interview was sitting in the room, records this reaction: 


We resent the way the welfare workers snoop around and also the regulations 
that you can't even work part time and still get relief. Mrs. L’s worker is against 
her helping meand is always asking what I pay her. Early onemorning the worker 
came to the house without even knocking; she simply opened the door and said, 
“Anybody home?” and began walking upstairs to Mrs. L's rooms. My husband 
got up from bed in a hurry, very mad, and said, “You know it’s not right to 
come in without knocking.” The worker went upstairs anyway and found Mrs. 
L. in the bed in my son's room. He's married you know, but his wife left him 
some years ago for a coloured man. She said to Mrs. L., ‘‘What’s the idea, why 
aren’t you in the room with your children?” Mrs. L. said the children had 
measles and that my son had given her permission to sleep in his room to avoid 
catching the germs as he was out of town for awhile. 


Support for social agencies or the schools is similarly limited even 


in the Roman Catholic separate sehool with 980 pupils. To quote 
one assistant priest, “A parent-teacher organization is out of the 


question. The parents wouldn’t show up. They are not interested in 


their kids’ education.”"* This judgment, of course, stems from an 
ethnocentric middle-class outlook, in which education is ipso facto 
given a high value; in the lower Ward value system, schooling is not 
ranked high and thercfore many parents take little interest in their 
children’s educational advance. Similarly, public school pupils tend 
to resent schools, evade homework consistently, and fail frequently ; 
many are still in grade cight at age fifteen years. Onc informant, not 
yct thirty, recalling his school days, said, “Often when I go by 
Niagara School I'd like to put a bomb under it. It was like a sadistic 
hole.” 

Hostility towards cducational and other institutions such as 
churches and social agencies is not untypical of slum areas. Thus 
Myers and Roberts, writing in Family and Class Dynamics in Mental 
Iliness of lower class (category V) paticnts, note that “most display 
a deep-seated distrust of institutions and persons of authority.” 
Other American studics of slum residents and neighbourhoods 
support this conclusion and confirm the existence of a valuc system at 
cross purposcs with that of the dominant middle-class community. 

In gencral, the operation and structure of schools, churches, and 
social agencics” in the lower Ward insistently identify them with “up 
there.” They represent to the “old Canadians” the clean, law-abid- 
ing, educated, organized, and successful socicty of the “haves” from 
which they are excluded. In practice, they operate as institutions of 
social control, aiming at the conformity of residents with the goals 
and codes of the larger community. The functionarics charged with 
operating these institutions together constitute a looscly interwoven 
group fundamentally alicn to the valuc and social systems of the 
residents of the lower Ward. The police—considered by local tecn- 
agers and many adults as thcir natural enemies—are regarded by 
most such officials as colleagues on the job. Also, such functionaries 
inevitably consult back and forth about mutual interests and 
problems and tend to defend one other against criticisms of 
local residents. Practically all of the teachers, doctors, clergymen, 


‘and social workers live outside the lower Ward, travel “down” 


to it each day, accept the codes and pecuniary advancement goals of 
the larger community, and possess a self-image of themselves as pro- 
fessional or semi-professional workers, an occupational “cut” far 
above that of lower Ward residents. They also share a somewhat 
common work situation, in which feelings of discouragement resulting 
from an incapacity to understand local norms and behaviour pat- 
terns and their social distance from residents are often mingled with 
feelings of inadequate social or personal recognition, and of hostility 
towardscertain goals or doctrines of headquarters. Moreover, these 
functionaries tend to act consistently as members of bureaucratic 
organizations, whose universalistic norms, impersonal forms of 
control, rules of procedure, and allegiance to secondary types of 
associations cut across the values and ways of life of the local social 
system and culture. In fact, the very emphasis put by these powerful 
institutions upon formal, secondary, and largely impersonal relation- 
ships may indeed accentuate the primary group, informal particul- 
aristic bases of the “old Canadian” lower Ward social system. 

In a sense, these institutions and functionaries may be likened to 
an -“occupying force” in a conquered territory, operating under 
orders, both explicit and implicit, from army headquarters in the 
home country. Here, specific directives are, of course, issued from 
separate bureaucratic centres (church, police, and social agency 
headquarters) not commonly under one explicit directorate, but con- 
sultations on policy and problems are not uncommon. Here, also, 
functionaries have their base in buildings neither built nor financially 
maintained by lower Ward residents, are paid salaries by outside, 
largely alien bureaucratic institutions,"' and generally regard their 
work in the lower Ward as both different from and much more 
demanding than that in most other areas of Toronto. In addition, 
they usually identify themselves with uptown and regard their stint or 
activity in the area variously as “difficult,” “trying,” “disciplinary,” 
or as a necessary step in the process of professional advancement. 
Occasionally, a few may see it as “fascinating” or adventurous. 

In handling the welfare problems that often bring together 
teachers, clergymen, social workers, policemen and even civic offi- 
cials, these functionaries understand and accept the rules and norms 
of bureaucratic investigation and decision. This rationalized struc- 
ture, readily accepted if occasionally criticized by the functionary, 
constitutes a completely dark aad forbidding world to old and new 


' Canadian residents alike. When the residents criticize this world, the 


functionary, even if constrained to sympathize, feels he must try to 
interpret it constructively, and in so doing implies his identification 


| with it. Such interpretations frequently deepen the gulf between 


functionary and slum resident, rather than clarifying it. 
The task of an occupying force is seldom free from strain, and in 


the process of mecting the situation adjustments ‘arc usually made 
with respcct to orders and directives from headquarters and their 
implementation. In coming to terms with the lower Ward's culture, 
institutional workcrs typically modify the goals and standards they 
are supposed to support and also attempt to get “hcaciquarters” to 
adopt more realistic policies. Occasionally, this accommodation in- 
volvcs a process of partial acceptance of certain codes and goals well- 
entrenched in the indigcnous social system. This adjustment and 
partial identification in turn makes functionarics critical of certain 
rigidities within their bureaucratic apparatus and may lcad to serious 
strains and stresses, hidden or overt. The social dist:nce of head- 
quartcrs personncl from the actual situation and people of the lower 
Ward, whether it be civic departmental heads, church headquarters 
officials, or school administrators, is at the root of those inappro- 
priate goals and standards which sustain tension between function- 
aries in the “occupying force” and their superiors in the bureaucracy. 
Such tensions are most obvious among the clergy. faced with preat 
discouragements in sccuring support and making converts. While 
Roman Catholic pricsts are most critical of headquarters’ policy 
with regard to the ethnic Catholic churches of the area—which re- 
fuse to die gracefully at the sccond generation stage- non-Roman 
Catholic clergy tend to attack the central authoritics because of 
niggardly financial grants, inadequacies of staff. or indiflerence to 
the nced for new policics. One young minister expressed a common 
complaint: 
If you could only get through to “them.” Any request (for a change) has to go 
through various levels of authority. We don’t have direct contact with the real 
persons with the power. A minister 1 know said he left the ministry---fur sucial 


work—because he couldn't getenoughsupport.... A policy of thrift still domi- 
nates the thinking of our leaders, and they are too little daring. 


Similar tensions, although usually Icss acute, afflict local workers 
in schools, the welfare department, the city-run recrcational centre, 
and the police force. For instance, whereas the district Mothcr’s 
Allowance supervisor may be vigorously orientated to keeping down 
welfare payments and may have his owntrickstocatchand disqualify 
unwary applicants, field workers sympathize with many welfare reci- 
Pients and often wink at the heavy drinkers who should be reported 
and penalized. Complaints made to the writer by local recreational 
workers and police officials indicate a similar lack of agreement with 
headquarters policy. 

Thus the adjustment of the alien institutions to social realities in 
the lower Ward is seriously handicapped by the bureaucratic process 
and the social distance of high-level functionaries, trapped and 
sheltered in a highly rational middle-class bureaucratic world, 
distant from the peculiar needs of the “occupied” territory. 

In 1959, two institutions with uptown affiliations, by cutting them- 
selves off to a great degree from “headquarters,” succeeded in meet- 
ing significant local needs and in so doing throw light upon the in- 
digenous social system. One was a free Medical Clinic run at St. 
John’s Anglican Church in the south central part of the area, and 
operated in loose affiliation with both that church and the nearby 
Western Hospitai. Begun in 1923, the Clinic gave attention for four 
half-days per week to a variety of simple medical needs including pre- 
natal care, infants’ diseases, immunization, eye glasses for children 
and adults, and minor illnesses and accidents. It served 80 to 100 
patients a week and accepted anyone. Faced with a threat of closure 
from hospital authorities in 1958, study revealed that its local appeal 
lay in being a neighbourhood institution, convenient, simple, un- 
polished, and informal in appearance, and in providing more per- 
sonalized and efficient attention, with a minimum of red tape and a 
much smaller fee than the public clinic at the nearby” Western Hos- 
pital. The fact that both the church and the Clinic had severed prac- 
tically all ties with the diocese years before kept the Clinic free from 
denominational and bureaucratic controls; the presence on its re- 
ception staff of persons born and raised in the area increased its 
acceptability and identification with residents of the lower Ward. 

The Stanley Park (Civic) Recreation Centre, in the southwest 
corner of the district, was until 1959 the focus for a tremendous 
amount of recreation for youngsters up to sixteen living west of 
Bathurst Street. When the Massey-Harris-Ferguson Company de- 
cided in 1960 to buy the property for additional parking space, local 
residents raised a storm of protest. Nothing in the previous fifteen 
years 80 mobilized local opinion as this threat to the residents of the 
loss of “their” recreational cewtre. The city’s argument that a new, 
polished, one million dollar social centre was nearing completion on 
Trinity Park grounds, just north of Queen Street, did not satisfy them. 
Stanley Park was a neighbourhood centre housed in an appropriately 
ugly, old red-brick building, formerly a bank, with a programme 
including boxing, tumbling, hockey, baseball, swimming, pingpong, 
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and basketball, which kept hundreds of children active after school 
hours. It had a staff, headed by an Irishman raised in a v.orking- 
class area in the east end of Toronto, which identified with the 
people, drank beer with the men in the local pubs, and protected their 
secrets (for instance, the location of bootleg dealers and gatherings 
of winos). Many old boys from Stanley Park had seni tieir sons back 
to play hockey or bascball on the Stanlcy Park teams-—and their 
victorics rcfiected glory on the district. The new institution on Queen 
was just out of the ncighbourhood, too polished and bright to be 
“their” centre; it would inevitably belong, for some time at leas’. to 
the alien world of “up there.” So the struggle for the old Staniey 
Park Centre was a fight for personal, ncighbourhoocd, particularistic 
values against the impersonal, alicn bureaucratic world of “up imere.” 
However, protests in the press were all in vain; the centre is mow 
demolished. 

The social system of the “old Canadians” of the lower Ward may 
be regarded at this point as an ambivalent structure hostile io but 
dependent upon the middle-class culture predominant in Toronto. 
The encircling community possesses the great preponderance of 
power and impresscs its main values, goals, and codes upon all 
members. Certain ccological factors, however, tend to weaken the 
impact of such valucs, goals, and codes upon the lower Ward. Here 
there is a cultural derogation of the educational sysiem, a wide- 
spread indifference to reading, including the daily newspaper” and 
popular magazincs-—except perhaps for love and murder stories— 
and an intense concentration of interest and activiiy upon the local 
neighbourhood. The significant social world of lower Ward residents 
is an arca of perhaps four to five blocks square; beyond this is 
largely forcign territory. Indifference to secondary associations, 


‘which encourage mobility and diffusion of interests, and insulation 


within certain local institutions like the pub further strengthen the 
isolation of these residents from middle-class influences. 

Nonetheless, to an important degree, old Canadian residents of 
the lowcr Ward are still exposed to the principal goals of the larger 
community, while being denied access to means of pecuniary and 
social ascent. This dissociation between goals and available means 
leads generally to the following types of reaction: (1) Feelings of 
frustration producing a general proclivity towards verbal or physical 
violence, evidenced most frequently in beer parlour fights, and towards 
escape patterns, notably heavy drinking and sexual promiscuity; 
(2) a withdrawal from social and political responsibilities, evidenced 
by profound indifference to current events, non-reading of news- 
papers, and excessive electoral apathy, along with a lack of interest 
in voluntary associations aimed at community improvement; (3) an 
orientation towards minimal economic security rather than the cul- 
turally prescribed goal of socio-economic ascent (in seeking mere 
subsistence, many middle-class codes may be partially jettisoned, for 
example, legal codes against bookmaking or bootlegging, cheating 
of welfare workers, or sharing limited housing accommodation with 
Strangers); (4) an ideology of living for the moment, elevating whim 
and impulse above middle-class norms of budgeting, thrift, and care 
for the future; and (5) a concentration of social participation upon 
small informal groups, such as the family, the gang, the work or the 
pub group, which are functional to adequate social adjustment with- 
in the lower Ward situation. 

One focal point of the local social system, the family and “ex- 
tended” kin group, emerges as a significant institution. Among 
lower Ward “old Canadians” the family is characteristically weak in 
authority, more matriarchal than patriarchal, loosely integrated, 
and the scene of a great deal of open conflict. Romance is not inten- 
sive before marriage and soon disappears altogether, giving place to 
a sexual dichotomy in which men and women build up and live in 
separate, almost water-tight cultures. Family codes have little in 
common with those of middle-class families. Children learn to swear 
profusely at four or five years of age, pick up the “facts of life” be- 
fore ten, usually have their first sexual experience by twelve or thir- 
teen, may leave home temporarily or permanently at sixteen, and 
consider marriage seriously at sixteen for girls and eighteen for boys. 
Illegitimate children are not uncommon—although low in numbers 
in view of early sexual activity—and are often raised in the grand- 
parental household. Parents show little interest in or control over 
their children’s play and friendship behaviour and are usually con- 
tent to let them wander the streets or where possible attend church or 
school clubs. Up to one-third of the couples in certain streets live in 
common-law relationships. Broken homes are fairly common as is 
supervision by Children’s Aid socicties.* Aftcr a few ycars of 
marriage, periodic sexual prosmiscuity, often with ncighbours, beer 
parlour acquaintances, or pick-ups, becomes a frequent pattern and 
meets few informal punitive sanctions. 
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Such a loose family system is largely an accommodation to socio- 
economic imperatives. Crowded living quarters leave no room for 
children to bring in friends, with the result that the street or the 
recreational club becomes the real home. Precociously early scx 
experiences and early marriage quickly rub off the romantic clement 
in sex relationships and emphasize physical and social compatibility. 
The many frustrations of low status existence put a premium on 
liquor and sex as releases. Dissociation from middlc-class success 
goals leaves families with no strong orientation towards intensive 
child care or training or the repression of aggressive impulscs. The 
financial impossibility of securing a divorce fosters common-law 
alliances. 

Closely associated with the nuclear family, and particularly with 
the mother, are usually several kin?’ who live in or closc to the lower 
Ward. Weekly or more frequent visits of the mother-in-law or other 
‘such members of this “extended” kin group are common, and one 
or more of such relations sometimes live with the family. Participa- 
tion in this larger kin group and support from it in times of emer- 
gency are an important characteristic of the lower Ward social 
system. Intervicws with a represcntative sample of residents indicated 
that this pattern is true for some 70 per cent of the families; in the 
majority of these onc or more relatives lived within a mile or two of 
the nuclear family. In such interviews, the following was a typical 
answer to the qucstion, “Do you have close relatives living close by?” 
“Yes, we have relatives nearby; one in the east end, and one near the 
Western Hospital. One drops in three times a weck. Several others 
who live further away come once or twice a month.” The greater 
majority of such kin alignments are from the mother’s family; ap- 
parently a major function of such relationships is to support her in 
the absence of close intcgration with the husband, whose strongest 
bonds are of ten with males at his place of work or at the local pub. 

What the extended kin group does in support of the family and 
specifically the mother, the teen-age gang does for thc adolescent 
boy or girl. Like the typical family, this primary group also appears 
highly disorganized and unstable to an outsider. The rapidity with 
which gang members come and go and the loose connections which 
bind the often numerous peripheral hangers-on to the tiny nuclear 
group are largely an accommodation to the local social situation and 
not an indication of a collapsing institution. High mobility rates, 
frequency of imprisonment, intense competition for rank, and im- 
paired capacity for sustained personal relationships, related to defec- 
tive family integration, lie behind this loosely structured type of 
organization. The fact is that practically every boy and most girls 
twelve years of age or older strive to gain gang membership. These 
groups possess a clear-cut structure, with a value system, an inner 
core of three to four members and an outer circle of from four to 
eight floaters, a hangout, a strong neighbourhood identification, 
flexible rules of meeting, and their own codes of morality. Moreover, 
they play a basic role in initiating youngsters into the neighbourhood 
culture, including early sexual experience, drinking, stealing, passing 
“hot” goods, and learning how to “live it up” on good days without 
being dismayed at the thought of what tomorrow may bring. Lower 
Ward gangs assist members in learning codes governing loyalty, 
self-respect, and competition and the rules for acceptance of ethnic 
groups, besides conveying some sense of belonging toa group andtoa 
neighbourhood. They also teach adolescents how to participate 
simultaneously and with ease in both the legitimatelarger society and 
the delinquent world of the slum. Suchacculturation to a dichotomous 
culture is essential to later adult adjustment to life in the lower Ward. 

The teen-age gang is an integral part of the lower Ward “old 
Canadian” social system. Its popularity and appeal is closely related 
to a situation of congested living and weak family controls and to 
parental absenteeism or harshness which fosters a sharp break be- 
tween teen-agers and their parents. Early leaving of school and the 
need for status in a pre-adult world and for support in breaking with 
parental restrictions and controls foster gang development. In the 
lower Ward, gangs are strongly neighbourhood-focussed. They tend 
to draw their members from a small area, “hang out” in local Queen 
Street restaurants, and “pull” their jobs within the district. However, 
through trips to cheap dance halls and settlement houses outside the 
area they meet other teen-agers from fairly distant areas and partner- 
ships become established which introduce lower Ward adolescents 
to an enlarged community but one still dominated by low status 
codes and standards. 

Among housewives, the formation of close relationships with one 
or two neighbours constitutes another type of primary group associ- 
ation. Residential mobility is a constant threat to such relationships, 
although many are strong enough to survive movcs to east-cnd 


lower-class districts. In the representative sample interviewed, 60 per 
cent admitted to at least one close neighbourhood friendship. Fre- 
quently this was with a next-door neighbour or the housewife in the 
other half of the subdivided house. On some streets a friendship 
group numbering three or four housewives meets daily for coffee. 
Other housewife friendships are built around meetings at the local 
beer parlour, usually between two and four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Not infrequcntly these neighbourhood friendship rclationships are 
strained by serious quarrels, and regroupings, temporary or perma- 
nent, occur. As one school principal observed, “Living in small cul- 
de-sacs, or cut off by factories or parking lots, it is natural that their 
relationships will be intense and demonstrate a constant on-again, 
off-again pattern.” 

_This neighbourhood pattern is associated with a considerable 
amount of gossip and knowledge of each other’s business. Personal 
relationships bccome all important, especially in the dead-end or 
broken streets where the population of the immediate neighbour- 
hood may total only twelve families. Long-established familics—and 
every strcet has a few which have lived in the same house for ten to 
twenty years—often act as a focus for this neighbourhood “know- 
ing.” Here, too, neighbourhood stores, which dot the lower Ward 
practically one to every block, facilitate the regular mceting of close 
neighbours and strengthen their identification with the locality by 
providing a convenient centre for gossip and socializing. This is 
inevitably more characteristic of social life in the more easterly parts 
of the area where grocery shops tend to be managed by Anglo- 
Saxons than in the western sections where new Canadians dominate 


. the corner-store business, but even here a grcat dcal of “social” 


shopping goes on, helping to strengthen identification of new 
Canadians with the lower Ward district. 

Women’s friendship ties also tend to be related to certain church 
groups such as the mothers’ meeting or mothers’ club, and to 
Roman Catholic sponsored bingo games. Most of the non-Roman 
Catholic churches have one or two such groups for local “old 
Canadians” whose programme is almost entirely social and where 
old friendships are maintained and occasionally broadened. (These 
clubs are only nominally formal organizations; their strength lies 
not in the churchconnection or the formal structure, which is usually 
very loose, but in the ease with which they accommodate the primary 
group friendship interests of their membership.) Again, a sizeable 
percentage of the housewives, especially those without husbands or 
married to quiet, unsociable men, commonly attended bingoes in or 
near the lower Ward every week. Since 1958, however, Roman 
Catholic churches have discontinued bingoes in the vicinity of the 
lower Ward, and this occasion for renewing friendship ties, in an 
exciting atmosphere, no longer exists. 

Relationships arising out of work or pub associations rather than 
out of physical proximity on the street dominate the men’s social 
world. Primary group ties predominate here too. Very few men ac- 
tively participate in churches or unions, although some, usually the 
older ones, belong to veterans’ clubs, two of which are located in the 
area. These last, however, like church mothers’ clubs, can hardly be 
classified as formal associations, since they make their appeal prin- 
cipally on the basis of offering cheaper beer and better facilities for 
playing cards than the pub. 

‘It is the beer parlour, or the pub as it is commonly called, that 
dominates the social life of the lower Ward “old Canadian” men.”* 
Of the seventeen drinking establishments in the area, fourteen (three 
along King and eleven along Queen Street) are centres for neigh- 
bourhood social activity. Four of these are modern and attractive 
in design, having a cocktail bar and dining room and beverage 
rooms seating 200 to 300 persons. Almost all the others are plain to 
run-down in appearance, and small in size, accommodating from 
forty to seventy persons a piece in the men’s and ladies’ rooms. The 
total capacity of allseventeen establishments is approximately 1,800.”” 

Open from noon to six and from eight to midnight,” these pubs 
daily serve a changing clientele of “regulars” plus casual visitors. 
The first group of “regulars” crowding in just after noon consists 
largely of nearby office and factory workers and truckers, some of 
whom bring a sandwich while others buy a light lunch. The four 
equipped with dining room and cocktail bar serve a popular busi- 
ness men’s luncheon. Around 1:30 p.m., a new group enters, princi- 
pally “old-timers,” including pensioners, unemployables, and men 
retired or on workmen’s compensation. These non-workers usually 
sit towards the rear and gossip idly for hours over a few beers. At 
3 o’clock, housewives will begin to fill up the ladics’ room, staying 
till 4:30 or 5 o’clock. Between 4 and 4:30, office and factory workcrs, 
truckers, and other workers flood in for the after-work beer and 
chat. Most chairs will be taken. In the evening, anothcr group of 


largely local residents—-except in the four establishments with cock- 
tail bars—pours in. Thursdays to Saturdays all fourtcen beverage 
rooms will be well filled between 9:30 and 11:00 p.m.” After eleven 
some leave, while the after-show group will fill up the bigger places; 
a small group will remain till midnight, and move to the cocktail 
bar or dining room, staying until the last possible moment. This 
general pattern is not confined to Toronto’s lower Ward.” 

With the partial cxccption of the four selling cocktails, all four- 
teen pubs in the lower Ward draw largely from the immediate neizh- 
bourhood. Thus, onc attracts its customers from a radius of about 
three blocks to east, west, south and north; another from one block 
cast, four west, and three south. Certain ones draw heavily trom one 
or two ethnic groups; for example, ore caters ta Finns, one to cen- 
tral Europeans, others to “old Canadians.” Specialization also 
occurs to some extent in terms of gambling “facilities” or social 

‘levels; a few have restrictive standards of acceptability while several 
have almost no standards at all. Interviews of our population sample 
and other evidence suggest that 70 to 80 percent of the men have 
one or two favourite pubs and patronize these at Icast twice a week. 

In spite of certain distinctions, all fourtcen pubs scemed to possess 
a common culture, atmosphere, and web of social functions. The 
culture is charactcrized by lower-class standards of furnishings, 
dress, manners, and language, directness of personal interaction, a 
strong intcrest in sports (cspccially boxing anct wrestling), sex, and 
drinking, and a concentration on informal, primary group. perticu- 
laristic relationships. A noisy, permissive atmosphere, bordering 
occasionally on license and simulating the freedom of the working 
man’s living rooin, is also characteristic. A man may read, sleep with 
head on tabie, stare at the wall, swear noisily, yet into a fivht. talk 
with a stranger, begin and cease conversation al will. A fundamental 
norm is Open acceptance of both idiosyncrasies of behaviour and 
moral outiook and dilierent social types and races. Thus, the hindi- 
capped, the man with noroofin his mouth, the half-brced, the nepro, 
the wino and iransient. the prostitute, either pretly or cinaciatcd, the 
homosexual, pimp, or gambler are all accepted without stares or 
other forms cf social ostracism. However, most managers try to en- 
force a code against excessive drinking or fighting, according to their 
respective standards. 

In social function, the pubs act as working men’s social ciubs, with 
slight variations in atmosphere and rules but with a common orien- 
tation. Here is how one observant resident of the area puts it: 


i believe the pubs have real social functions; they are the poor man’s club, the 
equivalent of the rich man’s Granite Club. They’re treated well there. Going 
there may help solve problems, domestic or job difficulties. Also they get a 
sense of importance there, perhaps in ordering the beer, or showing off in talk 
with the guys. They do band together to meet emergencies, for instance sick- 
ness. ... The pocr have to find people on their ievel; this is so, in the pub... . 
The pub keeper has high status... . He is well fixed financially, but it takes a lot 
of werk. He treats the clicntcle with kindness; they have to learn how to treat 
their pcople weil, and some are difficult to handle. 


Within the normal functioning of the working man’s club, certain 
needs of the whole male population and of specific groups within 
it are met. In the absence of any neighbourhood recreational or cu!- 
tural centre for “old Canadians,” the pub serves as the neighbour- 
hood or community centre. Here one meets practically the whole 
neighbourhood group, especially on Fridays and Saturdays, learns 
the latest gossip, and identifies with the neighbourhood. This is also 
the place where the two worlds of Icgitimate society and underworld 
come together, in an acceptable, convenient form. Here one can dis- 
pose of or buy “hot” goods, either openly through a waiter or in the 
washroom, place a bet,"' “pick up” a woman, or get the particulars 
on a “blind pig.” On the other hand, one can participate frecly in 
the legitimate male world, talk about sports, sex, work, unions or 
even politics.” In theabsence of other facilities for male recreation, it 
provides a recreational service, in permitting animated conversation, 
watching of television, and participation in gambling through 
bookies. Socially, it is “the place to go” and within its nexus of pri- 
mary group relationships the individual finds his locus and social 
standing. He sits with his buddies, demonstrates his degree of 
technical knowledge (for example, of truck driving) and of social 
information, exchanges jokes with waiters and old-timers, and in 
these and similar subtle ways validates his belonging to and status 
within the neighbourhood group. Thus, in the almost complete 
absence of effective participation in formal associations, the pub 
community secures a sense of integration and conveys a sense of 
status to its regulars. Certain pub groups, particularly those gather- 
ing at regular hours zilmost every day, tend to resemble the extended 
family in the frecdom, depth, and intimacy of their interrelations. 
Moreover, for people of the lower Ward, as one informant put it, 
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“the pub gives them a release from pressures, restrictions, Crowdd- 
ness, and drabness, and some kind of real lift.” 

Within the pub, the publican or manager tends to play the rele of 
head of the houschold, endeavouring to maintain the harmony and 
integration of the group, andthe goodwill of all patrons. Although a 
strong pecuniary interest is not absent, a number of these men be- 
come deeply involved in the individual personalitics and proh'enis 
of their “regulars.” An extended family-like structure scems to 
emerge, wherc the beverage room appears to function is an enlarged 
“living room” and the pub socicty in effect compensates for the 
weakness of family and kin relationships among the iaiale group. In 
sharp contrast with cramped smelly living quarters at home, the 
ladies’ beverage room offiers both husband and wife a pleasant set- 
ting removed from the incessant demands of young chitdren. 

Whercas housewives tend to gain social support froii partigular 
kin members, such as mothers, sisters, or brothers, many men bo 
come dependent upon thcir pub buddies. Pub regulets support their 
drinking buddies in various ways. They may offer [ree drinks when 
a manis brokc, loans of money until next pay-day, rousin anu ready 
advice on marital or occupational problems as wel! i. companion- 
ship in hours of anger, trouble, or perplexity. In addition, they miy 
organize collections to help with financial emergencies or to send 
flowers to a buddy confined in a hospital. Aggressive urces resuiting 
in verbal battles or fist fights may also find release within such an 
accepting group which functions, in co-operation wilh the publican, 
to shield the offending party from the police. As one pub kezper 
pointed out: 

We have onc or two fights a week. ... We try to avoid calling in the police. For 
one thing it has complications. A report goes from the police to the Lisuer 


Commission; an inspector comes around to ask questions, and fills out a form. 
Too many fights and we may be asked to close up for a weck or two. 


The publican, who is called by his first name or “Pop” and often 
acts as a father surrogate, plays many roles: he gives advice on legal 
or medical problems, provides aid in finding a job or offers a job 
recommendation, helps fill out legal documents including income 
tax forins, cashes cheques, large or small, makes loans of money (in 
one pub, for instance, they have a floating fund of $100 for such 
foans to regulars), sends flowers to patrons ill in the hospital, helps 
with their hospital or funeral expenses, and even serves as a pall- 
bearer. Jn addition, he provides information on deviant activities, 
gainbling, bookmaking, booticgging, prostitution, and such, and in 
general gives the impression that, like the father of a family, he stands 
ready to help with any reasonable—and many unreasonable—re- 
quests, 

The pub plays a crucial supporting role for certain specific groups. 
Perhaps the most important of these are the single men, particularly 
those who rent accommodation in rooms above the beer parlour. 
Almost all of the ten smaller establishments have ten to twenty such 
tooms to rent and let out about 50 per cent of these to “regulars.” 
For these men the beer parlour is precisely their living room and the 
publican their “grand-daddy.” Thus, one of the more responsible 
pub keepers observed: 

We look after our roomers if they get sick. . . . Some of them have been here 


twenty years, and quite a few ten years. Especially on Sunday morning, a beer 
before breakfast goes very good and so we let them have one. The law says you 


‘can’t serve beer in the rooms, but that's one law I don’t observe. 


Thesc hotel residents, besides hundreds of other single men trapped 
in tiny single rooms in the area, often without a radio, find in the 
beer parlour an informal home-like atmosphere, friendship, and 
entertainment in the television sct—much of which is unavailable 
elsewhere.” Some virtually /ive in the beer parlour, stretching out a 
beer for an hour or picking up free drinks from a stream of friends. 
The pub also functions as a sort of home for the winos, of which 
it is conservatively estimated there are upwards of 200 in the area. 
These alcoholics scheme incessantly how to secure the next 10 cents 
for a glass of beer or 25 cents towards a bottle of cheap wine,” and 
customarily hang around certain pubs looking for treats or hand- 
outs. The pub is also the most convenient place where such drunks 
may get cleaned up, or in cold weather find temporary shelter and 
warmth. Although practically all pub keepers try to keep out the 
worst winos, these unfortunates constantly think up new ways to 
get inand work their “angles.” The fact is that not only will no other 
place have them’ but the pub is the only socicty in which they can 
fecl at home. So, for this group, the beer parlour functions as home 
and also as basc of operations. Professional deviants such as book- 
makers, bootlceggers, and prostitutes likewise us¢ tite pub as a con- 
venient base, and, of course, the latter mcet their assignations 
“upstairs.”"** One publican intimated, “I know cisht bootlezgers 
personally...they don’t hide it. They come here freauently.” 
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Specific functions are also performed for ok age pensioners, the 
unemployed, nearby workers, newcomers te the arca, anc the 
lonely. Pensioners and the unemployed, with so litile to do around 
the house or in the arca, pass away the time and jstin accepiance 
within a group of their fellows at the pub. Nearby factory and office 
workcrs who flood in at noon or after work find the beer parlour a 
congenial restaurant, whose facilities arc often stiperier im relaxa- 
tion, entertainment, and conversation to these cf most nearby citlls, 
Newcomers to the area and those who are alliicted by panes of 
loneliness find conversations are casy to strike up and drinking 
fricids casy te make. In an area where mobility and social isolation 
tates are high, this functien is not unimportant 

The lower Ward's hoiclpubs thus function to meet many com- 
munily and subgroup needs. They also facilitate the simultaneous 
Participation of residents in both the illegitimate and the conven- 
tional valuc system, Certain drinking establishments located at stra- 
tegic corners, particularly the corner of Bathurst and Queen streets, 
equipped with dining room and cocktail bar, provide opportunities 
for participation in a wide range of conventional and illegitimate 
activities. The presence of ancarby complex of institutions including 
a wine store, a brewer's outlet, several all-nizht grills, a movic house, 
a steam bath—whcere homosexuals congregate-—a brothel, and 
several smoke shops and drug stores enriches the veriety of both 
deviant and lIcgitimate services and makes this corner the focus for 
recreation, entertainment, companionship, and deviant services for 
much of the area west of Spadina, and also an éecceptable meeting 
ground between the lower Ward and the surrounding urban com- 
munity. In particular, scckers of deviant services from working- and 
middle-class areas invade the lower Ward in greatest numbers at this 
busy intersection and help perpetuate its Toronto-wide notoricty. 
Among deviant activitics, gambling, bookmaking, prostitution, pro- 
miscuity, homosexuality, fencing, bootlegging, thievery, and plotting 
of crime are all prominent around the corner. As one resident com- 
mented: “There are a thousand ways around here to get your mind 
off things.” This is not to minimize these activities throughout the 
whole lower Ward, for instance, bootlegging, which is carried on in 
One or more houses in nearly every residential block of the area, but 
simply to note their point of concentration. 

The cxtensiveness of institutionalized and spasmodic illegitimate 
activity is associatcd with basic economic, social, and characterolo- 
gical tendencies in the area of the lower Ward. Certain iilegitimate 
businesses, for instance bookmaking or bootlegging, may be started 
by “amateurs” simply as means of increasing an unsaiisfactory in- 
come. While many bootleggers and some bookies carry on in a paft- 
time amateur fashion, others quickly shift into full-time operations. 
The local demand for booilegging, given the popularity of drinking, 
the large number of compulsory drinkers, and Liquor Commission 
closing segulations at night and on Sundays” is high. ‘The app¢<al of 
gambling to both old and new Canadians, and the formidable 
difficulties of getting to the racetrack makes for a steady demand. 
One eldcrly, knowledgeable informant” claimed that bookmaking 
is the biggest business in Toronto. A high police official stated 
there are probably iwo hundred “back rooms” in tlie city, many 
of which would be in the lower Ward. The prctest character of 
this activity and its promise of financial gain inevitably make it 
popular. Likewise, fencing is a natural concomitant of the iocal 
pattern of petty thicvery, the low income of mosi residents with the 
consequent interest in “bargain” prices, and the lack of condemna- 
tion of such an activity in the local mores. Its characteristic informal, 
unorganized ferm and concentration in the beer parlours simply 
indicates an adjustment to the larger social system of the area. 

The Mertonian thesis that deviant activities are related to disso- 
ciation of cultural goals and institutional means is gencrally illumi- 
nating for our area. While participation in illegitimate activities often 
represents an attempt to compensate for exclusion from middle- 
class goal achievement, in other cases it also represents a means to 
acquire a livelihood (as prostitute or bookie) or to augment what is 
earned in more legitimate channels.’* Another type of reaction to 
goals-means dissociation is that of listless apathy, represented in 
this area by numcrous individuals for whom television is the only 
source of recreation and entertainment. This is common among 
isolated women and some men, especially those with no pub or 
neighbourhood connections. 

In accounting for deviant behaviour, Cloward has pointed out the 
significance of opportunities to acquire the iilegitimate skills and 
values and to discharge and practise them.” While opportunitics to 
learn petty thievery, gambling, bootlegging, and bookmaking are 
not lacking m the lower Ward, apparently few organized criminal 
gangs exist to train young men in big crimes, such as is common in 


some large American cities. Apart from onc or two criminal “mobs” 
who move their headquarters from place to place along Quecn Street, 
especially vicious or highly organized criminals are notattachcd to the 
lower Ward. Something of this type of crime seems to be found per- 
haps a half milc to the north, where biggambling clubs function along 
with dope rinys” and morc highly organized prostitution. Thus, a lack 
of the requisite institutions and the organized achult mob which trains 
men in big crime. along with the general bent of the lower Ward’s 
social systera which emphasizcs small primary group activily, militates 
against the emergence of powerful criminal mohs or machines. 
liiegal and iminoral practices are, however, thoroughly meshed 
with the legitimate and conventional social patterns in the lower 
Ward. While the police usually wink at bootlegeing"” and make only 
spasmodic ciTorts to stamp out such habits as gambling, prostitu- 
tion, and fencing, school, church, and social work functionaries 
eschew any systematic efforts to investigate or cxpose such practices 
and business men along Qucen Street maintain, in gencral, a discreet 
silence. Each important clement in the indigenous social system— 
family, ncighbourhood group, teen-age gang, and pub community— 
is ticd in directly, or by a conspiracy of silence, with the deviant 
social structure. This is inevitable, for what the authorities “up 
there” label as delinquent or immoral or illegitimate is frequently an 
adjustment to the peculiar socio-economic conditions of the district, 
and mects important necds of the community or subgroups within it. 


"His riding included the colourful Spadina district, which was covered by Maclean's 
magazine in an article published July ©, 1957: the slum areas to which he refers (see 
Ontario Hansard, April 14, 1951) have not yet been cleared. 

2 This is less true of the district west of Bathurst Street. 

*In one school of 300 pupils, two of the seven classes are opportunity classes, which 
means the children in them are below 90 1.Q. 

* This area has just about the highest mental illness rate for the Metropolitan area. Sec 
Diane Jaffey, “Ecology and Mental Discase in Toronto,” MSW thesis, University of 
Toronto, School of Social Work, 1956. 

’ According to the 1956 census, 750 out of 1493 houscholds take in lodgers, 

*W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eclts, Social Class in America (Chicago, 1949). 

” Ananalysis of the !958 provincial voters’ list for this area indicaied that about 18 per 
Cent of the men, the Jargest proportion in any given occupation, were drivers. 

* As piggy-back hauiing becomes more popular, overtime is being cut down. 

’When violence is in the air, pitching bricks through windshields is not uncommon 
among some truck drivers. 

It was impossible to get precise data from the appropriate authorities on this item. 
An analysis of the voters’ list for the 1958 provincial clection indicated that from § to 
10 percent of the men in this area claimed unemployment at that time 

"'E. ‘W. Bakke, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven, 1940). 

" The United Church Credit Union was popular, however, with congregations of other 
ethnic groups and helped thei in social ascent. Credit unions are too formalized, too 
dependent upon secondary associational experience, too integrated with the world of 
“up there” to gain strong support from “old Canadians.” 

"* fo Jocalethnic churches characteristically are not recipients of many suchrequests. 
Sce an article in Marlean’s magazine, “Anybody Eats Here Free” (Scpt. 17, 1955) 
'S Those who go are usually the niore ambitious ones who will soon Icave the area, 
or the quieter, more organized, and more respectable types. 

* These were usually secured from uptown schools. 

" The attendance in one school was 31 per cent as compared fo a city-wide average of 
96 per cent. 

**This does not apply to certain immigrant groups. 

Jerome kK. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, Family and Class Dynamics in Mental 
Ilness (New York, 1959), p. 185. 

There is no settlement house in the lower Ward and the two which are a mere two or 
three blocks north of Queen Strect are considered well outside the neighbourhood and 
draw very few young peopic on a regular basis. 

Except for the Roman Catholics, church collections pay only a small fraction of 
clergymen’s salarics. 

** The hospitai is about a third of a mile north of Queen Street, on Bathurst Street. 
Interviews with a randoin sample of residents indicated that very few read popular 
magazines, and fess than $0 per cent take a daily newspaper. 

in 1959, 50 Roman Catholic and 29 Protestant families were under Children's Aid 
supenision, 

»Sce Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social Participation,” American Suciolog- 
ical Review, XXI (Feb., 1956), 13-18. 

* This is almost equally true of the older, new Canadians in the area. 

»7 All but two of the fourteen have ladies’ rooms. 

** Those with.cocktail bars remain open later, 

*? Except when the Woodbine race track is open; then they are half crapty. 

*° See D. Gottlicb, “The Neighbourhood Tavern and the Covliail Lounge,” 4aierican 
Journal of Sociology, LXU (May, 1957). 


>" Banks of telephones in the hotel lobby make it easy for bookies to report bets. 

**One publican, however, has a rule that politics must not be discussed, as he believes 

it leads to too many fights, 

53 The churches have nothing resembling a club or social programmef or such men. 

‘Se With 25 cents they can, with the help of a buddy, soon make up the 75 cents for a 
ttle, 

»* The church missions usually feed them and then force them outside, 

© Some hotels have special rates for one or two hours, to accommodate tic prostitute 

trade. 

7 Sunday is the big day for local bootlieggers. 

**This gentleman, who has lived in the area for thirty-five years, although formally 

identified with legitimate church werk, had many underworld connections in the area. 

» The janitor at one large local church operated as a bookie on the side. 

“ Richard A. Cloward, “Illegimate Means, Anomie and Deviant Behaviour,” American 

Sociological Review (April, 1959), 167-9, 

“‘ It appcats that taking dope is fundamentally against the mores among the main “old 

Canadian” group in the lower Ward. 

“7 ]f the police were to arrest all bootleggers in the lower Ward and elsewhcre in Toronto, 

the jails would be full to overflowing, and there would be an impossible congestion in 

the magistrates’ courts. 


50. SKID ROW 
Keith Whitney 


To the great majority of Torontonians or visitors to the city, skid 
row is an unknown land, a geographic limbo occupying a certain 
small section of the downtown arca and considered a necessary 
evil. The average person considers it the home of the derciici, 
the alcoholic, and the bum, the group that occupies the lowc.it 
rung on the social ladder. It was there before the Depression, buit 
its situation worsened in that period, and what remains today is 
usually considered but a vestigial remnant of that era. 

The fact is that the city’s skid row, though occupying much 
the same piece of territory now as in the Depression, is stcadily 
increasing in size, at a rate of about 5 fer cent per year; Toronto's 
skid row has now become one of the biggest on the conti- 
nent. Among those who work with the men, estimates range 
from 4,000 to 14,000; the most common and reliable figure puts 
the population of skid row between 8,000 and 10,000. A complex 
variety of institutions cater to the needs of these men; in fact, 
the services available in Toronto are of such a calibre that they 
tend to draw men to the city from afar, and this helps to account 
for the annual increase in numbers. 

The main focus for skid-row operations in Toronto is the area 
bounded by Yonge Strect on the west, River Street on the east, 
Carleton Street on the north, and King Street on the south. Here 
the majority of hostels, flops, soup kitchens, bars, pawn shops, 
and other supporting “services” are located. The men tend to 
move in a circular fashion within this section, although they will 
travel outside it for a few blocks for certain objectives. This section 
of town is one.of the oldest districts. For one reason or another, 
the homes are not adequately maintained. Row housing pre- 
dominates and reminds one of the barracks of another era. The 
side streets are poorly lit and usually in need of the services of 
city cleaners. As you walk aiong such streets as Dundas, east 
between Church and Parliament, and let your eyes move up be- 
yond the first floor of the many small stores and businesses, you 
will get a glimpse of the dingy living facilities on the second and 
third floors. Many people are packed into the flats above the 
first-floor stores, people whose lives are unknown to the average 
Toronto citizen. More often than not, there are few or no curtains 
on the windows. Children and elderly people can be seen peering 
out the windows, watching the world go by. If you look up, the 
maze of wires gives the feeling of being hemmed in. Inside the 
apartments, there are gaping holes where the plaster has come 
loose, most of the walls are in need of paint, laundry is hanging 
in the kitchen, unshaded light bulbs hang from a drop cord in the 
centre of the ceiling, stove pipes run from room to room. Access 
is normally by a doorway opening onto the street, down a long, 
poorly lit hall, and up a jickety set of stairs that disappears into 
the blackness at the end of the corridor. 

The stores themselves are quite a contrast to the exclusive shops 
just a few blocks away on Yonge Street. For one thing, there is 
not nearly the same amount of available floor space. There are 
fewer varieties of goods to choose from on the shelves, and there 


is a heavy concentration of starch commodities. The majority of 
the city’s pawn shops arc located on Church street between Shuster 
and Adelaide. The many public houses that give a certain 
character to the arca opcrate close to capacity most evenii:s of 
the weck. They arc oftcn equipped with various forms of recrea- 
tion, including such pastimes as shuffle-board; it is the lower- 
class equivalent of golf. Conspicuous by their absence are ihe 
large chain stores such as Dominion, with the result that food 
gencrally costs a good deal more. 

Most of the men on Toronto’s skid row come from tiie Mari- 
times or Newfoundland, from high unemployment and low-income 
areas of Ontario and Quebec, or from the Indian reservations of 
the province. They have travelled across the country, ofien ‘rom 
coast to coast, in a sporadic search for work; they settic in Toronto 
for a spell before moving on to try their luck elsewhere. When 
they get together in a hostel, they talk about the days they saat 
west for the harvest, the time of the “big bump” in the coal nines 
of Springhill, Nova Scotia, the miserly wages paid for pic'ing 
tobacco on Western Ontario farms, or the way in which Jabourers 
are exploited in the nickel belt of Northern Ontario. They tive 
been around, and thcy share thcir “tough breaks.” 

While the bulk of the men, perhaps 50 per cent, arc over fifty 
years of age, a great many being pensioners of one sort or another, 
up to 20 per cent arc under twenty-five. Many of these have 
come from the Maritimes. 

The general assumption that all men on skid row are nicmbers 
of the drinking fraternity, that almost all of them are alcoholics, 
is quite erroneous. Recent rescarch done in Toronto as weii as in 
other major urban centres in Canada and the United States has 
shown that only about one-third of the men have a provlem with 
alcohol; of these, only a fairly small percentage can accurately 
be described as chronic alcoholics. Approximately another one- 
third can be classificd as moderate drinkers; some of these wind 
up in the Don Jail and become part of the “revolving door” sys- 
tem, while others work themsclves out of the skid-row environnicnt 
into a morestable situation. Finally, there is another third which 
drinks little or not at all. A large proporiion of these ure older 
men on some sort of medical or vcterans’ pension. This last 
category and many of the second category do not make a hahit 
of frequenting the hostels of the areca. They usually live in a single 
room or share accommodations with others, often moving from 
rooming house to rooming house. (The over-fifty group on skid 
row tends to be labclled by Manpower counsellors as ‘“‘compcti- 
tively unemployable”; there is almost no chance of them getting 
and holding a steady job.) 

One of the distinctive things about the skid-row man is the 
way he dresses. At first glance, it may not appear that his clothing 
is too down-at-the-heel, but a closer inspection usually reveals 
another story. Most of it has been secured from missions or wel- 
fare agencies or from rummaging through garbage pails located 
in the network of back allies. While perhaps providing some 
warmth and protection, it uniformly looks seedy or out-sized. 
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Among the older men, some form of headgear is worn, varying 
from hand-me-down felt fedoras to toques. The overcoat seldom 
fits. Likely as not, it came from another decade as far as style is 
concerned, and it often is two sizes too large. The pockets bulge, 
as it is a custom to stuff personal belongings in large pockets; 
they serve as luggage. For instance, they may contain a safety 
razor, handkerchiefs, and some cutlery, especially a knife; per- 
sonal identification papers will also be shoved into one of the 
pockets. Few men wear ties, and their shirts do not often accom- 
modate the wearing of neckwear — sport shirts and pullover 
sweaters are the order of the day. Trousers are rather naturally 
quite baggy and may well come from the same decade as the 
overcoat. Permanent-crease materials have yet to filter down to 
the skid-row population, so the pants characteristically show no 
signs of having been pressed. Socks are for the most part of the 
heavy wool variety; more often than not, they need darning 
desperately. Footwear varies from running shoes to heavy work 
boots, and, again, shoes are typically acquired at clothing depots. 
Few shoes are of the right size. Usually, the soles are half off, 
and the uppers are ripped and scuffed from hard usage. String 
usually takes the place of laces. Few men manage to acquire 
rubbers or overshoes. In general, the men are grateful for some- 
thing to wear, but they are quite aware that their clothing is cast- 
off, not good enough for anyone else but them. Their clothing 
types them, and the number of men wearing such articles tends 
to type the whole of skid row. 

What is not known to most Torontonians is that a sizable 
segment of the city’s skid-row population is made up of people 
who have some money but who live in the area either because 
they have known it for years and feel at home there or because 
of the services it provides. There are the flop-houses which offer 
cheap accommodation (usually for $1 a night) plus some com- 
panionship; there are the places where one can get clothing 
cheaply or for nothing from church clothing depots; the area 
offers coffee and conversation for nothing, and some girls are 
available for cheap sex. In addition, one can turn a quick doilar 
by walking a few blocks to a car wash, by shovelling snow in the 
winter, by working at a church for a cash handout. 

By and large, in addition to the older men and the peisioicrs, 
the skid-row area seems to attract the undereducated, the uaver- 
skilled, and those who have been pushed downward sociaiiy, cliner 
by circumstances or their own failures. An example of the first tyne 
might be a young Scottish immigrant to Canada whoi we can 
call Ian. He had found work ina small town notfarfrom Yeronio, 
and it looked as if he and his wife were reasonably weii-sciied 
inthe country. But he came to Toronto looking fora better-paring 
job, and one night the police picked him up sleeping in his own 
car on Temperance Street, a small street running west of Yonge 
just below Queen. He was booked on a charge of drunken driving 
and remanded for two weeks; when brought before tlie jucze, 
his case was dismissed. But in the meantime, the police iid ina- 
pounded his car; with payinents not paid, he lost it. Back at ty sie, 
his wife, impaticnt and disgusted by the turn of events, sud. aly 
returned to Scotland, Icaving him to fend for himself ii ‘Vorouto. 
Initially, he slept outside, later resorting to flop-houses, vuich te 
found to be cheaper than the hostels; later, he got welfare aiid 
went to the hostels. Then he simply disappeared. 

A different kind of story and situation is revealed in the case 
of Bill, a single Maritimer in his late forties. He used to vc a © tod 
travelling salesman, having worked for over fifteen years for tie 
same grocery chain. He is intelligent and articulate, tail, aaik- 
haired, and dignified in bearing when not drunk. It was heavy 
drinking that lost him his job and brought him to Torowio, tere 


he went through the revolving door process at the Don Jail. As 
he went downhill, his appearance became pathetic: his cloines 
became unkempt, and he would sneak around late at nisiit to 
secure help from downtown clergy. One of them uscd to let him 
sleep in the church boiler room when he had no money for a 
room. Like others, lic tended to use the churches and was caright 
stealing things — first a picture, then a clock. On one oceision. a 
minister spied him in a basement area with the clock under his 
big old coat — its cord was still fastened to the wall. Asked where 
he was going, he said, “To the pawn shop.” Slowly, he put the 
clock back in its place. 

From a sociological standpoint, the concentration of trans:cnt 
men in the skid-row area is closely related to the variety of in- 
stitutions located there which makc it possible for them io get 
by. The high rate of pedestrian traffic makes it possible to pan- 
handle easily; the available pawn shops facilitate picking up cash 
from one’s own possessions or from the things one steals; the 
many alleys between the streets not only furnish garbage to be 
picked over for usable articles or items of clothing, but they offer 
some protection from police when one drinks a bottle of cheap 
wine. The many pubs offer entertainment and drink, when one 
can afford it, the wine stores make cheap Cattawba or Old Sailor 
available at about $1] a bottle, and the parks and extensive church 
lawns around Metropolitan or St. James Anglican Church offer a 
place to rest, to sneak a drink, or to gamble. For sights and a 
change of scenery, the men can move over to Kensington Market 
to the west, or go to the docks south of Front Street to watch the 
boats, or rest on the public benches of the Union Station at Bay 
and Front, or view the flowers at the conservatory in Allan Gar- 
dens at Gerrard and Sherbourne. Public washrooms are a prob- 
lem; the nearest one is at Broadview and Queen, a mile to the 
east. If men cannot afford the cost of a room in a flop-house or 
hostel, they can seek overnight shelter in doorways of rooming 
houses, in vacated buildings scheduled for demolition, in freight 
cars, or beneath the underpasses and bridges of the Gardiner 
Expressway. 

Since the biggest problems of the skid-row existence are food 
and overnight shelter, it is necessary to describe in detail the ex- 
tensive facilities offered the skid-row residents in this connection. 
There are four main hostels carrying out these functions, three 
run by religious groups and one, Seaton House, by the city. One 
of the oldest and best known of the church institutions is Fred 
Victor Mission, run by the United Church, at the corner of Jarvis 
and Queen Streets. The big building includes a home for the aged, 
a 125-bed hostel, a clothing depot, and a sanctuary for the ex- 
isting congregation. Men in need of lodging can come in the 
evening and apply for a bed at a regular price of seventy-five 
cents. Occasionally, they will be let in for fifty cents, but if they 
can only produce a quarter, they will not be turned away. For their 
money they get something to eat and drink, and the chance to 
spend a leisurely evening, followed by sleep in a clean bed. They 
are awakened here, as elsewhere, at about 7:00 A.M., provided 
a lunch if it seems essential, and asked to vacate the premises. 
All the hostels are run on the basis of an early morning rising, 
which is supposed to get the men out in time to pick up a casual 
labour job, which may start at around 8:00 aM. During the day, 
the men in this hostel have the opportunity to see one of three 
counsellors who attempt to help them with their problems. 

The Good Shepherd Refuge is set up to handle emergency sit- 
uations regarding food, lodging, and clothing. Located on the 
corner of Tracey and Queen Streets in the designaied urban re- 
newal area, it is run by the brothers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Basically, they attempt to give shelter to the many new pcrsons 


coming into Toronto weckly from other parts of Canada fuvking 
for employment. The Refuge has a dormitory of sixty beds, and 
guests of the brothers arc allowed to stay for as many as five days 
while they arc secking work and other living accommodations. If 
they have a nced for clothing, it can be secured from the clothing 
depot on the premises. Onc of the major efforts of the eftre is to 
alleviate the hunger of many hundreds of persons daily. ¢\t 4:30 
P.M. each day, a hot meal is served to an average crowd of about 
650. 

The Salvation Army Hostel for Men is located on SicrGourne 
Street just north of Queen. The hostel, along with the S:¢vation 
Army welfare services, the Harbour Light Treatment Cenire for 
alcoholics, and the annex for older men, provides meals, cloth- 
ing, and lodging. Like the Fred Victor Mission, the jiostel 
charges a nominal fee of $1 for a bed, of which tiere are 295 
available cach night. The annex’s 125-bed compound is aiway; 
full, and there is a waiting list. The procedure is the sme as 
elsewhere —a time for lights-out and then an carly rising in order 
to have time to look for work. All threc of the religious opera- 
tions arc funded through their parent organizations. 

The last major hostcl operation is Seaton House on Gearge 
Street between Dundas and Gerrard, operated by the Toronto 
welfare department. It too is a dual operation. There is a serai- 
permanent residence which houses 340 men who are medicaliy 
unfit for work, who are supplied lodging and meals. Then from 
late November to late April, the men’s hostel, which accoiminioclates 
240 nightly, is in operation. This is primarily geared for those 
who are seasonally employed and are working clsewhere during 
the spring, summer, and fall. The opcration is similar to the 
others: food, shower, bed, and early rising. The clicntels of all 
these hostels arc mostly transicnis, many of whom spend their 
whole lives making the rounds. 

Another hostel that is related to the four mentioned out cis 
ferent in its operation is The Harbour Light, run by the Solvation 
Army. It is located on the corner of Shuter and Jarvis Surccts. 
Its primary function is to help alcoholics deal with their probiem 
- drinking. It has sixty-five beds, and the average stay of cach 
resident is about fifty days. The men pay as much as they can 
afford towards the total cost of their room and board, and govern- 
ment welfare contributes a set amount for patients who cannot 
afford to pay. 

If a man is over fifty, he can become a member of the Good 
Neighbour’s Club, Jarvis and Shuter, right across from Harbour 
Light. Here he can mect men his own age, selax over coffce, watch 
TV, play games, from morning to night, every day. Both older 
and younger men can move on up the street to Gerrard to the 
back of the old Avonmore Hotel, where Holy Trinity Anglican 
Church and Saint Luke’s United, along with other sponsors, have 
a Fricndship Centre. It is a place where everyone is welcome. 
Coffee is served by a group of volunteers, and the men can watch 
Ty, play cards, or sing along with the old piano. It is open ten 
months of the year each afternoon and evening. 

If a man lives west of Yonge Street, he can find accommo- 
dation much closer. Evangel Hall, on Queen Street near Portland, 
is a Presbyterian operation that is open daily and serves sand- 
wiches and coffee each evening. While on a limited budget, they 
do attempt to help out men who are in need of a place to sleep 
(they supply them with tickets to Fred Victor Mission or the 
Salvation Army) or some clothes. In addition to the hostels, men 
get free meals at several places. At College and Spadina, St. 
George the Martyr Anglican Church runs a drop-in centre four 
afternoons a weck in the building of the Scott Mission. University 
Settlement, just south of the art gallery, is open one afternoon 
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a weck to senior men who seldom get outside. The other major 
place to acquire a free meal in Toronto is Scott Mission, at Spa- 
dina and College. Each day at about 10:30 a.m., the doors are 
opened, and two sittings of approximately 350 persons (aver- 
age for one year) are fed. This institution is basically a family 
operation begun by Dr. Morris Zeidman, and secures its fund- 
ings from donations, It is heavily involved in community and fam- 
ily work as well. 

Skid-row men not only become dependent for food and accom- 
modation on these various institutions, but they also come to 
despise them and to use them. Skills in conning churches and 
social agencies for hand-outs are developed, and the skid-row 
regular often steals small items that can be easily stuffed into his 
pockets. His hand-to-mouth existence, the loneliness and hopeless- 
ness of his life tend to make many men alienated from middle- 
class norms. Thcy often view the hostels as places to be used or 
avoided; the long line-ups for food and lodging, the mechanical 
methods of proccssing, the lack of personal interest, tic tendency 
of some placcs to manipulate the men to secure financial aid from 
the welfare department-all this lics behind a considerable ie: ent- 
ment towards the bigger hostels. Many men prefer the fiep-liouses 
that dot George, Shuter, Sherbourne, lower Jarvis Sticc!, and 
Dundas east of Church. Here, enterprising owners have turned 
ordinary houses into “flops,” making the front part of ticir homies 
into miniature hostels. There will be several beds in e2ch room, 
sometimes as many as cight, each with a mattress of some sort. 
The mer lie on them with their clothing on, often passing a 
bottle of wine around before dropping off to sleep. The itmo- 
sphere is freer than that in the hostels, and the air wiil oc niuch 
more ripe. In general, the profane talk and winc-guzzling of the 
flop-house is preferred to the patronization and depersonulization 
of the regular hostcls, and the cost is about the same. 

No one knows the number of mei who make it out of “forouto’s 
skid row, but the experts suggest that the figure is very sail. By 
and large, these individuals are caught in a sclf-perpeiuating 
system that includes the pawn-shop owners, the jails, the wine 
shops, the flop-house operators, the small rooming houss:, the 
social workers, tic churches, and the police department. Wiuie it 
is truc that most of these men scem to have opted out of sccisty, 
the present system tends to confirm their outcast characte: and 
their dependency. Stuck in this institutional system, the avcacc 
man is unable to make basic decisions about his own life; others 
require him to eat here, slecp there, bum for money, and so on. 
Undertrained, socially retarded, competitively unemployabie in 
many cases, he is in desperate need of a supportive comrauriity 
and a sensc of new direction. In a way, he gets the firsi from his 
fellows in skid row, but, in the present structure, he dos not 
reccive the sccond. 

The solution to Toronto’s skid row docs not lie in the addon 
of new or better services of the type presently available, no matter 
how easily it can be shown that the present facilities are tiide- 
quate. Nor does it lic in making the present opcrations mio:e of- 
ficient or better co-ordinated. All such moves would sirapity make 
the present arrangemicnts, facilitating dependency, morxc success- 
ful. What seems to be needed is a team approach focussing on 
rehabilitation efforts and not sheer physical maintenance. ( ialf- 
way houses or governmental institutions providing living-in re- 
training for markctable skills seem to be part of the answer. At 
present, between the churches involved and the city weilare de- 
partment, some millions of dollars are being spent annually just 
to maintain the dependency structure. A portion of that money 
expended on well-planned rehabilitation procedures and facilities 
might make a big difference in a few years. 
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51. ROOM TO LEARN - EXPECTATIONS 
Jack Klein and Henry Sears 


In our brief historical sketch, we discussed the 
small part played by residence life in the Canadian 
university tradition. Most universities backed into 
providing accommodation for students under the 
pressure of World War II without thinking through 
a consistent philosophy of student housing. As 
university enrolments increased in the Fifties so 
did the demand for residences. Faced with the de- 
cision to limit enrelment or build residences, most 
universities went into the housing business. With 
sO many new students living on campus, it became 
evident that a different dimension had been intro- 
duced into the Canadian university. The question 
then arose of extending traditional university 
values to include this new dimension. In trying to 
answer the question, the universities drew on a 
store of inherited conventions about living and 
learning which have evolved into a variety of ex- 
pectations about residential life. These can be 
categorized as: academic and educational, civiliz- 
ing, personal and social, comfort and convenience, 
public and parental. 


Academic and Educational Many universities in 
Canada subscribe to the idea, probably derived 
from Oxbridge, that life in a student residence 
should yield some formal academic bonus, but 
few devote more than minimal time and resources 
towards fulfilling this expectation. The UBC hand- 
book for residence students, for example states 
that. “residence living within the university .. . 
is integrated with the academic programme”, and 
again that, “residence living is an integral part of 
the student’s academic experience.’ In practice 
this consists of a few French and English classes 
for a small group of freshmen in their residence.’ 
participation. At Trent the timetable is designed 
so that all large freshman classes are’held in the 
Even these were initiated only at the urging of 
the UBC Alma Mater Society. The denominational 
colleges at Waterloo offer courses in religious stud- 
ies, but living in residence is not a condition of 
College in which the student resides (or its paired 
College). At York, college residences are attached 
to buildings containing offices and classrooms, but 
it is only by chance that a student might have a 
class in his college or with his fellow residents.° 
While most other universities affirm the academ- 
ic importance of residences, they fail to define this 
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in terms of tangible programmes or activities. 


Residence life is also seen as an informal setting 
in which the student can broaden his learning 
experiences. Administrators, faculty and students 
have become increasingly concerned that students 
do not become locked into narrow academic 
streams, to the detriment of the broader humani- 
tarian aspects of education and individual devel- 
opment. These are influenced, it is believed, by 
where and how a student lives. What the student 
does outside the classroom is considered an im- 
portant component of his education. Some univer- 
sities have begun to ask themselves what might be 
expected from different forms of housing in the 
context of this enlarged concept of education. This 
question has crystallized into two issues which 
dominate much contemporary university self- 
analysis: academic over-specialization and the 
apparent irrelevancy of the student’s learning to 
his living experiences. Living in a student com- 
munity is seen as a counterwcight to over-special- 
ization by exposing students to a wider range of 
subjects, ideas and attitudes than he would meet 
in the classroom. In every university it is common 
policy to require or encourage the widest possible 
mix of students in a building or on a floor, in the 
hope that proximity will foster interdisciplinary 
interchange in the course of normat socializing. All 
Canadian universities consider it undesirable to 
set aside a floor or a wing for students in the 
same discipline. 

The apparent irrelevancy of the student’s form- 
al studies to the rest of his life is the second prob- 
lem for which residences seem to offer possible 
solutions. Increasingly, students feel that the form- 
al compartmentalized curriculum is remote from 
the social and political concerns of the day. As the 
student moves from the lecture hall to the library 
to his study bedroom he often finds it difficult to 
relate what he is doing to what is happening 
elsewhere. 

The traditional belief is that the university 
should encourage in the student a total view, that 
he should be able to grasp the wholeness of life. 
The values and attitudes central to the academic 
world should permeate all of his activities. He 
should find no polarization between the life of the 
mind and the life of action. A common phrase is 


“a total environment for learning”. To this end, 
universities are paying more and more attention to 
interweaving classroom studies, extra-curricular 
events, community affairs, national and interna- 
tional concerns, in the campus setting. 

Universities are also paying increasing attention 
to the physical environment of the campus. The 
feeling is that much of the student’s sense of 
fragmentation and irrelevancy results from, or is 
at least reinforced by, the physical separation of 
university activities into zones. It is hoped that 
integrating these activities and mixing the spaces 
assigned to them will help to counteract the sense 
of discontinuity. In the last decade attempts have 
been made to create a mix of activities and spaces, 
especially on new campuses. With specific regard 
to housing, there are considerable differences in 
the extent to which each university has moved in 
this direction.‘ 

There are two ways of approaching total en- 
vironment: the integrative and the complementary. 
The integrative approach reacts against compart- 
mentalization by attempting to correlate ‘every 
aspect of the student’s university life creating a 
whole into which each component flows into the 
others. To this end, living and learning are inte- 
grated. The complementary approach takes a less 
drastic view. It sees the student as integrator. It 
assumes that with his intellect, his memory, his 
imagination, he can integrate his own experiences 
if he is encouraged and given scope to do so by 
curricular and administrative arrangements. 

Previous experience in the United States, and 
more recent experience in Canada, has proven that 
the integrative approach to student residences pre- 
sents a number of practical difficulties. To be effec- 
tive, it must be strongly supported by the admin- 
istrative and academic organization. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the experience at Michigan State 
University. 

The Living-Learning Centres at MSU are large 
residences which contain faculty offices and class- 
rooms. These offices and classrooms are not, how- 
ever, allocated to any particular discipline or field 
of study which would serve to draw students or 
faculty members together. Although thé Centres 
aré committed to scholarship, they lack a focus. 
Consequently, they have become little more than 
an interesting arrangement of different activities 
within a physical structure. 

A comparable situation exists at York Univer- 
sity in Toronto where students from different dis- 
ciplines live together in residential facilities phy- 
sically integrated with teaching spaces. But here 
too, there are no administrative or academic ar- 
rangements to provide an integrating force. Con- 
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sequently, the college system does not work the 
way it was intended to. As at the MSU Living- 
Learning Centres, the students do not share speci- 
fic interests beyond the pursuit of academic work 
itself, and have no necessary connection with the 
faculty in their college. 


By way of contrast, each of the three colleges 
of MSU stresses a general academic field, for 
example, American Studies. Students belonging to 
a college must spend at least one year in residence 
there. By focusing academic, administrative and 
residential activities within each college, MSU 
has created integrated communities, each with 
shared goals and academic ideals. Each college 
has developed a life style distinctive to itself which 
appears to mean a great deal to its members. Even 
after they move out, their relationship and loyalty 
to the college continues. A similar situation exists 
at the denominational colleges at Waterloo Uni- 
versity, and at University College, Manitoba 
where learning and living are, in some respects, 
intertwined in a coherent and viable manner. 


Civilizing Expectations Traditionally residences 
were expected to provide a civilizing environment 
in which men and women were encouraged to ac- 
quire the graces. style, aesthetic and sucial values, 
appropriate to members of an educated class, in 
short, to become a “gentleman and scholar”. 
There is, however, not much confidence today 
among administrators and faculty that campus 
residences by themselves can do much toward this 
end”. Lessened confidence in what used to be 
moral, social and aesthetic certainties, the broad- 
ened socio-economic status of students, the short- 
age of faculty willing to live in residence. all mili- 
tate against any attempt to encourage, Ict alone 
impose, a standard of values upon students. 

There are exceptions — Massey College and 
Whitney Hall at Toronte. Trent. Royal Victoria 
at McGill. but in most halls of residence whatever 
vcivillaing’ Occurs is dine on the sigdents’ own 
terms. 


Personal and Social Expectations In addition, resi- 
dence life is expected to provide an atmosphere 
which encourages the student to mature, to grow 
in self-understanding and confidence, to handle the 
problems of intimacy and personal relations, to 
develop a capacity for larger group identity and 
interaction. ‘ 

Little can be added, it is generally believed, to 
the pervasive influence of the university itself, to 
encourage individual growth. But group identity 
is seen as something to which the university can 
foster through arrangements, athletic competitions 
and other forms of rivalry. 
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The universities’ attempts to foster group iden- 
tity are most tangibly expressed in the spatial 
arrangements of residences into houses. Similarly, 
the emphasis on double rooms is frequently ex- 
plained in this context. 


Comfort and Convenience One of the most 
widely held assumptions about on-campus student 
housing is that it offers the residents conveniences 
and comforts unavailable elsewhere. The resident 
student has easy access to classrooms and labor- 
atories, libraries, recreational facilities, extra- 
curricular events, and a wide range of student 
friends. Other conveniences afforded by on-campus 
residences are the cleaning of rooms and provision 
of meals. Furthermore, there is a widespread be- 
lief that the student derives a whole variety of 
subtle benefits simply from living on-campus sur- 
rounded by, and immersed in, the university at- 
mosphere. 


Public and Parental Expectations The univer- 
sities’ expectations of residence life are not shaped 
only by their own educational goals, but are in- 
fluenced by what it believes are the expectations 
of society in general, and the students’ parents 
in particular. The question here is primarily one 
of socially desirable student behaviour. 


Traditionally the universities fulfilled these ex- 
pectations by acting in loco parentis, particularly 
for freshmen and women. The appropriate atmos- 
phere was one which prevented pre-marital sex 
and drinking. This manifested itself in stringent 
controls with the result that the tiny minority 
of students included in residence were subject 
to a high degree of regimentation while those who 
lived in private accommodation, frequently even 
those at home, had far more freedom. 


Pressure from parents varies from region to re- 
gion and from family to family. [t is most patently 


expressed by those parents who allow their young 
daughters to go away to university only where they 
can live in supervised residences. The desire for 
protection is not necessarily limited to parents 
and university administrations. Some young 
women, and men, entering university away from 
home for the first time prefer to live in a protective 
environment for at least a year before striking 
out on their own. 

The concept of in loco parentis is losing 
strength,’ but there is no consensus on what, if 
anything, should replace it. There is considerable 
reluctance to allow resident students full manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Implicit in this reluct- 
ance is fear of what the public may think, and 
government officials may do, if students ‘mis- 
behave’.° 


In recent years, the students have exerted con- 
siderable pressure to set their own standards. 
Many universities have begun to accept the right 
of students to do so. Where this has happened, 
fears about misbehaviour have not been sub- 
stantiated. 


Some universities, although no longer acting in 
loco parentis, include statements in their calendars, 
handbooks, and brochures implying that they are. 
This can create schizoid efforts to evade the claim- 
ed but unwanted responsibility. Conversely, many 
universities take the view expressed in UBC’s Re- 
sidence Fact Sheet: 


“The university endeavours to provide an atmos- 
phere conducive to intellectual and social develop- 
ment, and to help students maintain a set of good 
moral standards. However, it does not assume re- 
sponsibilities which naturally rest with parents. The 
university expects a student in residence to have a 
commitment towards his own intellectual develop- 
ment; to mature in the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment and to display courtesy, respect and consid- 
eration for the feelings and rights of others.” 


Coupled with this disclaimer, however, are 
strict regulations concerning open door visitations. 

The student living off campus is assumed to be 
missing out on a vital component of the university 
experience. On some campuses attempts are made 
to compensate by providing students with a day- 
time ‘home away from home’: a college common 
room, carrell space, affiliation with a college con- 
sisting of between five hundred and a thousand 
students. Universities also try to schedule non- 
academic events before the five o’clock commut- 
ing hour, arrange for special late hour public 
transit or allow women students to park their 
cars close to where activities are being held in the 
evening. But all officials admit that none of this 
really works. Students who live off campus are 
not as involved in the full range of campus ac- 
tivities as are residents. Whether off-campus living 
is a cause or symptom of non-involvement is 
not clear. 


1UBC Residents Student Association Handbook pp. 1-2. 


“UBC is the only university in Canada where credit courses are 
given in residence for resident students. 


“There are colleges and universities — Victoria, Trinity and St. 
Michael's act Toronto. University College at Manitoba — which 
e resadents ure mature 
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5“The in loco parentis theory seems thin these days when so 
many actual parents are so unsure of their locus anyway, particu- 
larly in relation to older adolescents. In any case it seems unreal 
in a time when so many students are older in years and develop- 
ment than they used to be, and when so many are striving at an 
early age to work out decisions about behaviour for themselves.” 
Datidson, Dunton, The President’s Report, Carleton University, 
» P. 9. 


8The Board of Governors of the University of Saskatchewan, 
Regina Campus, recently refused to collect student activity fees 
on the grounds that the Student Council, and particularly the 
student newspaper, had damaged the public image of the univer- 
sity. 


52. HOUSING THE UNIVERSITY STUDENT 
Howard Adelman 


Housing is a major problem for university students. At its 
simplest, it is a problem of numbers. In 1957, there were 
approximately 82,000 full time students enrolled in Cana- 
dian universities and colleges. Today, eight short years later, 
the number has more than doubled to 200,000 students. 
Eight years ago, approximately 5% of young people in the 
18-24 age group were enrolled in universities and colleges. 
Today the figure has doubled to 10%. By 1972, it will go up 
to 15% and the enrollment of the tidal wave of post war 
babies will double the university population again to a figure 
of 400,000 students. These figures do not take into account 
the increasing number of older people who are returning to 
school for undergraduate and graduate studies. 

With the inflated numbers has come a change in the make- 
up of the student body. An increasing percentage are women, 
a jump of 20-30%. of enrollment in the last 15 years. As 
students remain longer to pursue graduate studies, more of 
them get married. With the exception of the postwar veteran 
years, the number of older students is increasing. 

The character of the student body has also changed in the 
last few years. The passive apathetic conformists who com- 
prised the bulk of the student body processed by our univer- 
sities in the mid-fifties has given way to significant numbers 
of activists concerned not valy with wars and racial troubles, 
but with the problems of their immediate environment. One 
area of concern is housing — its provision, its cost, and the 


actual tvpe of facilities to be provided. 
The Canadian community is faced with vastly increased 


numbers of students combined in an historically novel 
mixture and having a radically different flavour than did the 
previous generation. Like everyone else, these students have 
to be put into containers where they can eat and sleep and 
carry out the other necessary functions of life. But in addi- 
tion, they have to study. This entails special libraries as well 
as other facilities in order to create a suitable academic 
atmosphere. Further, the atmosphere required differs with 
individual students, and for the same student at various 
stages of his or her academic career. We are confronted with 
an organizational, economic and architectural problem with 
some unique features. 

The problem becomes more complicated when it is 
recognized that the containers in which students are to eat. 
sleep and study cannot be passive. Student residences play an 
essential role in the educational process. They share with 
the classroom, laboratory, seminar, and coffee shop the 
function of informing and elevating the intellect. Student 
residences can contribute enormously to this function if 
properly structured and administered. But university resi- 
dences are not onlv concerned with the encouragement of 
private scholarship and the exchange of ideas. They have a 
rather unique purpose — to teach social responsibility not 


only in the exchange of ideas but in the expression of ideals 
in everyday living. A university is not a collection of scholars 
followed by herds of disciples, but an academic community 
of scholars which includes the students. As a community, the 
students must share a living experience. As an academic 
community, the living must entail intellectual exchange and 
the application of the intellect to that living. 

Thus, the problem is not merely one of providing sufficient 
containers, but one of providing containers for a diverse 
mixture of students with a unique flavour, a flavour which 
the container should enhance, not spoil. These containers 
must be varied to suit diverse needs, yet so organized and 
interrelated as to meet the overall need of creating a com- 
munity of scholars with particular emphasis on education in 
social responsibility. 

The solution is not made any easier by the traditional 
approach to the provision of residence facilities. The 
customary quadrangle is uneconomic and ill-suited to the 
expensive task of providing facilities for large numbers. 
Student dormitories invariably ignore the diverse needs of 
students. Most important of all is the fact that the character 
of the student population has radically changed. Young 
adults, eager and willing to take on responsibility react 
poorly to a paternalistic environment. The students come 
from all classes of society and most do not want, need or 
expect the maid service and other remnants of the aristo- 
cratic university. The traditional operation is uneconomic 
nd poorly meets today’s needs. 

We are thus led to the final complication of the perennial 
problem of money. How will the quality of containers be 
financed? How much should be spent on each container? 
How should they be organized and operated? 

Part VI A of the National Housing Act now provides 
90% mortgages at 5% % for up to 50 years on student resi- 
dences built or purchased by universities, co-operatives or 
charitable organizations. The capital cost of a student unit 
financed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
limited to $7,000. But the latest residences built at the 
University of Toronto, at the University of Waterloo, and 
the University of Western Ontario have cost over $8,000 
per unit. The problem only begins here. Where is the equity 
to be found? How are the carrying charges to be financed? 


In the past, university residences were built with donated 
funds. Now that mortgages are required, the carrying 
charges have been passed along to the students living in the 
residences. The carrying charge on a 90% mortgage on a 
unit costing $7,000 is about $350, a cost which would result 
in a great increase in residence fees. The Ontario government 
now makes available $1,400 per bed grants to universities 
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for residences provided the mortgage does not exceed 607% 
of the cost to a maximum of $7,000. This cuts down the 
carrying charge per unit by one-third and is of significant 
assistance. 

But the expense of living in residence during the school 
year is still considerable — generally in excess of $700 for 
room and board. 

Could the capital and operating costs be lowered and the 
saving passed on to the student? This problem was solved 
by the Campus Co-operative Residence, Inc., a student 
owned and operated residence organization at the University 
of Toronto, which provides residence facilities for 450 stu- 
dents in 31 converted houses around the campus at a cost 
which is 75% of the average university residence fees, 
resulting in a saving of $150 per student per academic 
year. This is in spite of the fact that the organization does 
not receive land grants, does not receive municipal tax 
exemption, carries one hundred percent of the interest 
charges, and does not receive a $1,400 grant from the 
Ontario government. 

By allowing a co-operative solution, university capital, 
which might be tied up in residences, can be used for straight 
academic purposes. Students save money. Municipalities do 
not suffer a loss of revenue from the expansion of tax 
exempted institutions. The provincial government not only 
saves the $1,400 direct grant, but enjoys the indirect savings 
of lowered student aid requirements, lowered municipal 
grant requirements, and lowered university capital grant 
requirements. Everyone saves. 


But at what cost? Isn’t a converted house inferior to a 
residence building built specifically for the function of hous- 
ing students? In some instances, it is; but in other instances, 
there are compensating features. In any case, the Waterloo 
Co-operative Residence, now under construction at the 
University of Waterloo, is proof that a new building can be 
erected on the same principles of low capital cost and low 
operating cost. The capital costs of the residence work out 
to slightly over $4,000 per unit and the operations result in 
a $200 saving to each individual student for an academic 
year. 


How is it done? The savings in the capital costs are 
realized in two ways. The structure is built for durability, 
beauty, and economy with no luxurious finishes. Secondly, 
the number of square feet per student in the building is 
approximately two-thirds that of many university residences. 
Does this mean the student is cramped? Apparently not, for 
the space allotments are decided by the students themselves. 
It appears that when someone else is providing the facilities, 
the students demand the most rather than what is required, 
even though they now end up paying for it. Further, the 
prestige of the university seems to be at stake in the quality 
and quantity of space of university built residence facilities. 
Frequently, physical plant excellence is erroneously equated 
with excellence in academic achievment. 


With our senior citizens and our low cost housing pro- 
yrams we strive for good quality facilities. Why are stu- 


dents so special that they need and require only the best, 
especially when this means that because some are getting 
the best, many are living under the worst conditions for 
study? Why should the cost of putting a roof over a single 
student cost $7,000 to $8,000 when a family can be housed 
for $12,000 to $15,000 in facilities which would comfortably 
house at least four students? But money can be saved in the 
operation as well as the capital cost of student residences. 
Savings are made in the operating custs because the students 
do much of the work — each student contributes from one 
to a maximum of four hours per week to the operation of 
the residence. Not only do they clean their rooms and wash 
dishes in the dining hall, but they manage the residence 
itself. This not only provides savings in cleaning staff, but 
in high-priced supervisory personnel as well. Since the 
students know it is their own residence, they treat it as their 
own, working to maintain and improve it. When the students 
take on responsibility, they live up to it. When students are 
relieved of all responsibility as in a traditional residence, a 
significant number behave irresponsibly, and, in the extreme, 
engage in vandalism against the physical property of the 
university. 

But these are economic and material benefits. As signifi- 
cant as they may be, they are harmful if they interfere with 
the creation of a community of scholars which provides for 
the diverse needs of students and for the new character of the 
student body. If the residence fails to instill a sense of social 
responsibility, then these benefits are of no avail. Ironically, 
the more economical accommodation does not hinder but 


‘in fact, enhances the fundamental goals of a student resi- 


dence. The essence of the residence is community responsi- 
bility and shared experience. Further, the facilities are 
designed to provide for both married and single students, 
for single students who require greater privacy and for 
those who prefer dormitory accommodation. But in order 
to enhance the academic atmosphere, the diverse facilities 
are separated, not segregated. There is an overlapping with 
provision for both privacy as well as shared facilities. In 
this way, all types of students can live together without 
allowing their differences to create divisions. This alone is an 
educational experience, but it is assisted when older students 
can offer examples to freshmen, when graduate students can 
advise undergraduates as collegues. The anonymity and 
isolation of the multiversity is broken down into structurally 
self-sufficient, self-governing economical communities of 
scholars. 

The Bladen Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education in Canada spends one page recognizing the 
problem, but no space on analyzing it or in recommending 
solutions in spite of the seriousness of the situation. More 
thought and attention must be given to the study of student 
residences. There must be a fresh approach to student 
housing needs and the financing of those needs freed from 
the dogmas of the past and the fear of fresh experiments. If 
this is not done, it is indeed our money that is wasted and our 
youth that suffers. 


93. OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


“Cope Schwenger 


Canadians more than 65 years of 
age currently number one and a half 
million. Many individuals in our 
society are concerned that in less than 
25 years, this one and a half million 
aged people will be doubled to over 
three million with an even more rapid 
increase of the very old. 

Much more significant, however, 
and less disturbing, is the fact that they 
represent at present only seven and 
one half per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 

It seems unlikely that by 1994 this 
will rise much above nine per cent — 
still well below several Western Euro- 
pean countries which do not find their 
elderly populations an_ intolerable 
burden on the economy. These coun- 
tries are Jess affluent than us and yet 
they provide a much more extensive 
range of services and facilities for their 
aged citizens. 

It was not until after World War II, 
as Peter Townsend, the emminent 
British sociologist has put it that ‘sud- 
denly the problems of old age were 
discovered”. Beginning with the pion- 
eering Sheldon studies in Great Britain 
in 1947, there has been an increasing 
interest in the needs and resources of 
the elderly in institutions and more 
particularly at home. A great many 
communities and a few entire coun- 
tries have been studied objectively. 

There have been relatively few 
studies of random samples of elderly 
Canadians living at home. 

The public health department with 
its orientation in preventive medicine, 
a traditional interest in epidemiology 
and ready access to the home appeared 
to he in a particularly logical position 
to supply the expertise in doing sur- 
veys of the health status and living 
conditions of the elderly. I decided 
to carry out an urban-rural survey 
using staff public health nurses from 
local health departments as _inter- 
viewers. 


Elderly Canadians, since the de- 
pression, have become just as urban- 
ized as the general Canadian popula- 
tion. In 1966, about three-quarters of 
Canadians 70 years of age and over 
lived in communities of 1,000 plus, 

~ one half in cities of 100,000 plus, and 


over one quarter in metropolitan areas 
of 500,000 plus. 


We chose, for the urban example, 
Metropolitan Toronto, which in 1966 
had a total population of about two 
million and some 100,000 persons 70 
years of age and over. The original 
sample was drawn from the files of 
these old age pensioners living in 19 
postal districts of metropolitan Tor- 
onto, and 450 urban pensioners were 
interviewed in the fall of 1965, 


For our rural survey we chose from 
within a predominantly agricultural 
area, Dufferin County, a little over 50 
miles northwest of Toronto, the small 
village of Grand Valley (1966 popu- 
lation was 750) and the surrounding 
Township of East Luther. In Dufferin 
County as in the rest of Canada, eld- 
erly pensioners have been retiring from 
rural farm areas into rural non-farm 
and small urban localities. It was inter- 
esting to note as a result of this, that 
Grand Valley had a higher percentage 
of elderly persons than St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Actually some 30 per cent 
were 65 years or over. In the 
summer of 1966, virtually all the old 
age pensioners, 150 of them 70 years 
or older, were interviewed in Grand 
Valley and East Luther, using the 
assessment roles rather than old age 
pension records for selection. 


Altogether a total of 110 questions, 
55 of them pertaining directly to 
health, were applied. Interviewers’ ob- 
servations were requested regarding 
health of and living conditions of a 
total of 600 old age pensioners. The 
average length of interview was one 
hour and 15 minutes. 


Findings from Urban-Rural Survey 


Our findings are similar in general 
to those in other parts of Canada and 
other countries. Rural old folk in our 
study were in poorer health as evi- 
denced by their self-reported illnesses 
and symptoms. They also had more 
hospitalization and far fewer medical 
and paramedical health resources. The 
rural elderly, however, appeared to 
worry less about their poorer health. 
In spite of complaining about the 
absence of a resident physician they 


_ seemed to be able to contact a doc- 


tor, at least by telephone, as often 
as in the city and they could count 
more on family, friends and neighbors 
in case of emergency. 


We found, as others have done, that 
old women mentioned that they had 
more complaints (symptoms) and 
conditions (illnesses), suffered from 
more accidents, took more special diets 
and had more bed sickness than old 
men. In spite of this seemingly poorer 
health there is evidence in Canada, as 
elsewhere, that the life expectancy of 
men past middle age may be actually 
decreasing in comparison with older 
women whete it is increasing regularly. 
Old age is indeed a woman’s world 
and becoming more so all the time. 
We also found, not surprisingly that 
there was more sickness, poverty and 
isolation in the very old. 

Over half of the pensioners in both 
areas were living with a relative. Ad- 
mittedly in most of these cases, the 
spouse was the mainstay but in both 
rural and urban areas, children, 
especially daughters and daughters-in- 
law were still carrying out their tradi- 
tional filial responsibility. 


Institutionalization of the elderly is 
associated with very old age and is 
related to physical and/or mental dis- 
ability. It is also due to the ineffect- 
iveness of a network of family rela- 
tionships and/or the lack of avail- 
ability of community facilities enabling 
the elderly to remain outside of an 
institution. The Canadian rate of 77 
beds used per 1,000 aged persons over 
65 compares very unfavorably with 
Great Britain where only 45 per 1,000 
of those 65 or over appear to be 
institutionalized. 

At least one of the reasons for the 
lower rate of institutionalization in 
Great Britain is undoubtedly their 
more readily available home care ser- 
vices. 

Even the existing services for older 
people at home are not used because 
of lack of information on the part of 
the elderly. One example is the highly 
touted “Information Service” of the 
Metro Toronto Social Planning Coun- 
cil where highly qualified social work- 
ers are available at any time of the 
day or night to give information on 
services and facilities for the aged. 
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Only 13 out of 450 urban old age 
pensioners, however, actually had this 
telephone number available in spite of 
the fact that over 95 per cent of them 
had the use of a telephone. 


The elderly were asked if they had 
heard of various community care re- 
sources and knew what they did for 
the elderly. The Victorian Order of 
Nurses bedside nursing service was by 
far the best recognized, followed by 
the public health nurse from the local 
health department, visiting homemaker 
and social worker. A far smaller pro- 
portion actually knew what these 
agencies did for the elderly and in no 
case was this over 50 per cent. 


Findings from Pilot Study 


In our urban-rural study about one- 
third of those 70 or older in Metro 
Toronto and one half of the female 
pensioners in Grand Valley and East 
Luther were living alone. A start has 
been made in Canada to provide ade- 
quate housing for the elderly. But in 
my opinion, insufficient attention has 
been paid to the various needs, includ- 
ing medical care, of these growing 
aggregations of elderly in housing pro- 
jects, an increasing proportion of 
whom, especially women, are living 
alone. A pilot study was carried out 
in the spring of 1965 in which ques- 
tionnaires were applied to 81, about 
one half, of the tenants over 65 in 
single accommodation in two  sub- 
sidized housing projects in Metro 
Toronto. Physical examinations were 
carried out by an internist of 29 
residents consenting to such an 
examination. 


In spite of the younger age structure 
the health needs of this isolated, mainly 
widowed, predominantly female group 
were much greater and the resources 
fewer than in the later urban-rural 
survey. 


The most common complaint by far 
concerning the accommodation it- 
self was transportation, then noise, 
residents, neighborhood and rent in 
that order. 


Housing for the Elderly 


Our study has pointed up some of 
the problems of the growing numbers 
of the aged who are living alone in 
subsidized housing projects in large 
metropolitan areas. The needs of these 
increasingly large congregations of 
single, widowed and divorced elderly 
folk are greater than for married 
couples. They have far more health 
needs and fewer resources to answer 


these needs primarily because of fewer 
relatives. 


The development of public housing 
Projects has pointed up the need for 
medical care services particularly for 
the rclatively isolated elderly who are 
separated from their families. It is 
simply not good enough to say that it 
is just as if the elderly were in their 
own homes and must forage for them- 
selves for community 
everyone else. Community 
must be brought closer to these elderly 
folk either in their own_ individual 
apartments. in the building itself or 
at least sufficiently close by so that 
they can be utilized. 


services like 
services 


The health department would appear 
to have a special responsibility for 
ensuring adequate health coverage for 
the elderly in such housing projects. 
Much more home visiting by public 
health nurses is necessary. Health ad- 
visory or multiple screening clinics 
could be initiated and a co-ordinated 
home care service must be available 
to cover the more pressing health 
needs of the elderly in their apart- 
ments. Also, facilities should be made 
available where physicians could pro- 
vide treatment once or twice a week 
either from individual or group prac- 
tices or as an extension of the hospital 
out patient department out into the 
housing projects. These geriatric clinics 
could be set up either as a part of a 
neighborhood centre for all ages or as 
a separate facility for the aged. 


From the general rural-urban study 
it was seen that although great num- 
bers of elderly folk obviously lack 
basic conveniences they are very loath 
to complain. They have become used 
to. their accommodation. At least part 
of the answer would appear to be to 
upgrade, if at all possible, their exist- 
ing housing and supply such basic 
requirements as stove, refrigerator and 
telephone plus certain additional safety 
features. Real alternatives should also 
be available — not just a long waiting 
list for a segregated apartment in the 
suburbs and nothing else — this is not 
a real choice even though it may be 
better than their existing accommoda- 
tion. 


There is also obviously a need for 
specially built single unit accommo- 
dation, not only in larger urban areas 
but in villages such as Grand Valley. 


Co-ordination Essential at all Levels 


The multi-disciplinary approach has 
been fully recognized as far as re- 


search is concerned by the American 
Gerontological Society with its four 
sections: a) biological sciences; b) 
psychological and social sciences; 
c) clinical medicine; and, d) social 
welfare, which meet both separately 
and together to exchange ideas and 
carry out interdisciplinary research. 
Recognition is given to the fact that 
one cannot completely separate the 
dimensions of old age into neat com- 
partments. 


The same emphasis on co-ordination 
is necessary between those responsible 
for health income main- 
tenance, employment, subsidized hous- 
ing and adult education. We must 
avoid the empire building and fraction- 
ation of services to the aged created 
by departments of health, welfare, 
labor, housing and education. The 
most damaging competition, undoubt- 
edly, exists between the fields of public 
health and public welfare and it exists 
all over the western world. Those in 
the field of gerontology are convinced 
that health and welfare are inseparable 
but we persist in trying to carve up 
quite artificially the older person and 
his or her problems. 


services, 


In my opinion, it is absurd on the 
one hand to limit the concern of public 
health merely to the control of chronic 
diseases, or on the other hand, to 
exclude from the field of “welfare” 
consideration of the health needs of 
the elderly, 


A very popular concept nowadays 


is to think of “aging” as a process 


starting at conception rather than the 
“aged” separated quite artificially from 
the general population and from the 
medical care mainstream. It is true 
that there are no diseases exclusive to 
old age and primary prevention 
must be a lifelong procedure. It is, 
however, also true that disease in old 
age means frequently chronicity, multi- 
plicity, and duplicity. A good deal 
of time spent by someone who really 
cares about them is necessary to deal 
with the problems of the aged. 


I am convinced that we will need 
a special emphasis on gerontology and 
geriatrics until the healing and helping 
professions finally realize that this has 
become, in fact, the major part of their 
practices and caseloads. We will need, 
for the time being at any rate, mission- 
ary types, specializing in this type of 
practice whether we call them special- 
ists or not, such as geriatricians, geri- 
atric public health nurses. and geriatric 
social workers. 


54. ACCOMODATING OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Irving D. Boigon 


Why Treat Senior Citizens 
Differently 


Senior citizens, as a group, have 
different housing requirements than 
those of other age groups. These spe- 
cial needs must be recognized and 
planned for, if their accommodation 
is to be successful. both from the 
comfort and safety point of view of 
the residents and from the economic 
and maintenance point of view of the 
authority providing this housing. 

Planning housing for senior citizens 
in a large urban area, such as To- 
ronto, or any other large city in Can- 
ada, may be quite different than plan- 
ning this type of housing for smaller 
rural centers. However, there are still 
many common design requirements 
which will apply to senior citizens’ 
housing wherever it is located. 


What Size of Apartment 
Do They Need? 


One of the interesting statistics re- 
garding the size of apartments as re- 
quested by senior citizens, is that 
which states approximately 25 per cent 
of the applications for accommodation 
are made by married couples and 75 
per cent by single people many of 
whom may be widowed. 

The single people are leased a 
bachelor type of apartment, contain- 
ing a combination living - bedroom, 
kitchenette, and washroom, while 
the married couples are housed in a 
one-bedroom apartment. including a 
separate living-dining room, as well 
as a private bedroom and washroom. 

The apartments which are bright 
and airy are more than adequate in 
area, and are sized to meet Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
requirements. 

In the early periods of planning 
housing for this age group, the au- 
thorities built accommodation that 
was made up of SO per cent one-bed- 
room units, and 50 per cent bachelor- 
type units. They subsequently found 
that the need was much greater in the 
“single segment of this population, 
than in the married couples segment. 


Filling a Need 


Authorities that provide this type 
of housing are performing a wonder- 
ful service. They help people of ad- 
vanced age to maintain their inde- 
pendence and privacy within a limited 
economic framework. 

As psychologists are quick to point 
out. independence is one of the key- 
stones to a healthy mind. By having 
this accommodation provided, the res- 
idents are not only assured of this 
important feeling of independence and 


of their place and individuality in the 
community, but they are obligated to 
look after themselves and provide the 
housekeeping effort necessary to ade- 
quately keep their own domicile 
acceptable. By providing this accom- 
modation. the authorities concerned 
are, in the long run. saving the tax- 
payer a great deal of money, since 
people of advanced age will maintain 
themselves a lot longer under these 
conditions, than they might if they 
were allowed to remain in sub-stand- 
ard accommodations and be allowed 
to degenerate. As long as these elderly 
persons are occupied, independent and 
happy, they are less likely to enter 
fully subsidized and heavily supervised 
homes for the aged. This service 
is not only commendable for the good 
it does for the people directly in- 
volved, but it sets an example to our 
entire society. ‘‘We live not by bread 
alone, but also by the good we can do 
for our fellow man.” 


Limitations of Advanced Age 


Old age is not a disease. However, 
people in this group do have physical 
limitations and are more prone to cer- 
tain ailments than are people of other 
age groups. These characteristics of 
old age must be recognized and be 
considered in the design of accom- 
modation for the senior citizens group. 

Bending, stretching, reaching and 
gripping with the hands, are activities 
seriously affected by the ailments of 
the joints and veins of the older per- 
son. Consequently, these movements 
are much more of an effort for those 
advanced in years, than for younger 
individuals. Shortness of breath, as 
well as slower and sometimes painful 
movement are also characteristic of 
older people. Reduced effectiveness 
of the senses is problem 
which must often be coped with. 


another 


Many older people suffer from par- 
tial loss of one or several of their 
senses, and therefore have an addi- 
tional obstacle to overcome in per- 
forming normal everyday activities. 


Because of the limitations of physi- 
cal, or in some cases, mental efficien- 
cy, older people are more prone to 
accidents. This is a very serious con- 
sideration in designing accommoda- 
tion for people of advanced age. 


Details of Design 


When designing these buildings, 
steps should be avoided at entrances 
and throughout the building, if pos- 
sible. Elevators must be provided for 
multi-storey buildings, and only under 
unavoidable circumstances, should a 
building of more than one-storey be 


‘cated closers. 


planned when there is no elevator 
available. Serious consideration 
should be given to such things as the 
type of hardware that is used in apart- 
ments; the lever type of door handle 
is much easier for older people to 
Operate than is a standard door knob. 
Grab bars should be provided in 
washrooms at baths and at water 
closets. Recessed medicine cabinets 
should be installed, to prevent head 
bumping. Flooring which is not slip- 
pery should be used and the building 
custodian must be alerted to the fact 
that none of the flooring surfaces 
should be cleaned in a manner that 
vould make them slippery or appear 
slippery. Benches should be provided 
at stopping-off points, such as in 
front of elevators, at mail boxes, or 
in laundry rooms — at all locations 
where residents might have to wait a 
short while. Windows should be easy 
to open and close without compli- 
Because of the failing 
eyesight of some of the residents, 
good lighting must be provided in all 
hallways and entrances. 


Social and Psychological Aspects 


In addition to the physical well be- 
ing of the residents, of prime impor- 
tance is their mental outlook. 

One of the most serious psychologi- 
cal problems senior citizens have is 
loneliness. By encouraging friendli- 
Ness among residents with similar 
needs, these people can be made won- 
derfully happy. 


Contrary to much of the discus- 
sion regarding the deplorable ghetto 
aspect of segregating senior citizens 
into large institutional apartment 
blocks, my personal observation is 
that these people generally prefer to 
live with others who have similar 
problems, similar social objectives and 
equivalent financial resources. While 
some critics have said that older peo- 
ple should live in the midst of young 
family groups and associate with peo- 
ple from all stratas of society, this 
does not generally work out too well. 
Older people generally do not have 
the patience to live in close associa- 
tion with robust children, nor do they 
have the same outlook or interests as 
younger, more active people. We 
must accept this as a fact of life. 

Indeed, people of all age groups 
generally gravitate to surroundings in 
which they feel most comfortable. We 
all seek our own level with regard to 
our neighbours, common interests, and 
financial status. Why then, should 
senior citizens be any different? 

Recreation and involvement are 
very important to the psychological 
and physical health of senior citizens, 
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as they are to all age groups. 

Not only does activity prevent 
brooding and loneliness, but it keeps 
the residents mentally alert and inter- 
ested in life and in others. In the 
new larger apartment developments 
for senior citizens, recreational facili- 
ties have been included. 


Solving the Problem 


At the Metropolitan Toronto Hous- 
ing Authority project at Thistletown, 
we have endeavoured to meet the 
varied needs and requirements of the 
older residents, keeping in mind their 
unique problems. Their social and 
mental outlook have been taken into 
account. 


In Thistletown we are providing 
outdoor facilities such as _ shuffle- 
board, giant checkers, and lawn bowl- 
ing. As well as these game facili- 
ties, several meandering walkways, 
with benches placed along the way, 
are provided for leisurely strolling 
and socializing. Incorporated in this 
park-like setting is a fountain en- 
circled with benches for pleasureable 
viewing. The landscaping, including 
the planting of shrubs and trees, has 
been intricately planned with this set- 
ting so that shade areas will be abun- 
dantly available. 

The building design incorporated 
individual balconies so that, in good 
weather, the residents can sit out, 
either privately or with a friend, and 
get a breath of air and a view of the 
surrounding landscape. Many of these 
older people come from their own 
homes, or from a home of some kind, 
where they were used to being able to 
sit out. They would miss this outdoor 
activity terribly if no provision were 
made for it. 

With the help of the Atkinson 
foundation, a recreation building has 
been provided as an integral part of 
the Thistletown project. 


This recreation building is con- 
nected by underground corridors to 
each of the three apartment build- 
ings, so that the residents need not be 
exposed to inclement weather. This 
building contains an Assembly Hall, 
seating 250 people, suitable for varied 
functions such as Christmas parties, 
teas, or auxiliary sales of craft goods. 
A sasack bar is located immediately 
adjacent to the hall, so that refresh- 
ments can be served conveniently. 
Located next to the assembly hall 
is a large craft room with its own 
storage space, as well as a smaller 
meeting room where the residents may 
get together for small meetings or 
card games. A small greenhouse has 
been provided. Here people with 
green thumbs can tend a plant or’two 
during the winter. This simple hobby 
helps the residents keep occupied and 
mentally interested in things beyond 
themselves. 


These functional recreation facili- 
ties are a very necessary part of the 
accommodation, providing the space 
for a well-rounded program of ac- 
tivities. Participation in these programs 
is voluntary, of course, but the tools 
have been provided. It is hoped that 
clubs will be formed by the residents 
and a local auxiliary of relatives of 
the residents will be formed to help 
handle the operations. 

Among the reasons for locating the 
Thistletown senior citizens’ project on 
this particular site was its proximity to 
a shopping center and two main thor- 
oughfares. Here, the residents can 
find various forms of recreation and 
be a part of the adjoining com- 
munity. The nearby Etobicoke swim- 
ming pool, shopping, and the local 
movie theater all provide a colourful 
kaleidoscope of life. These natural 
community activities are just as im- 
portant to the residents as the formal 
recreational or occupational activities 
that they can find within the project 
itself. 


In some of the larger projects in 
Great Britain and in the United States, 
the authorities have seen fit to include 
panic buttons in each apartment in 
case of emergency. The resident 
would merely press this button, con- 
nected through to a custodian or a 
warden, as they are called in Great 
Britain, in case of an emergency. As 
far as I know no one in Canada 
has been doing this. However, I be- 
lieve that this would be an excellent 
idea to incorporate in future projects. 


A system which is operative and 
quite effective is the “Buddy System”. 
Instituted by the residents themselves, 
this systems calls for the residents to 
check regularly on each other. This 
simple neighbourly association has 
worked out quite well, and the Metro- 
politan Toronto Authorities have not 
been required to institute the panic 
button system. I believe, though, that 
the panic button is even better and 
should be put into future projects, if 


economics will permit it. 
The Hotel Idea 


As people grow older, they may 
appear quite healthy, but in fact, may 
suffer from minor problems, such as 
shaking hands or limbs, stiffness of 
the joints, partial loss or serious loss 
of some senses. Any of these prob- 
lems could prevent an older person 
from cooking, and properly looking 
after an apartment dwelling. The 
“hotel” type of accommodation was 
therefore developed in order that peo- 
ple could still maintain their inde- 
pendence with a private bed-sitting 
room, but would be served their 
meals in a comfortable dining room. 


In the Thistletown project, the cir- 
cular building which forms a back- 
drop to the recreation structure, is de- 
signed in this manner. 


The rooms are equal in area to 
the space found in a norma! bachelor 
apartment, excluding the kitchen and 
eating area. This space has been found 
to be adequate and comfortable. 


The hotel type of accommodation 
has proved extremely successful in 
Saskatchewan and, in the limited time 
that people have occupied the suites 
at Thistletown, we have had nothing 
but praise for this type of accommo- 
dation. The people have individual 
balconies with the suites, private van- 
ity counter, and share a toilet between 
two rooms. 

Bathing facilities are provided for 
on each floor consisting of two baths, 
and a shower, each in a separate room 
with its own dressing and clothes 
hanging area. This measure was ne- 
cessitated due to the cost factor in 
budgeting for these buildings. The 
residents have not found it necessary 
to set up a schedule for use of these 
bathing facilities, and seem to be able 
to work out a system which is satis- 
factory. 


A small lounge area is located on 
each floor so that the people living 
on that floor have a “parlour” in 
which they can get together and social- 
ize. A larger general lounge, located 
on the ground floor is more particu- 
larly used for getting together before 
and after meals. 


The dining room is located on the 
ground floor next to the lounge. Resi- 
dents from the two regular apart- 
ment buildings may eat here as well 
as the residents of the hotel building. 
The Housing Company expects that 
the “apartment” residents, who do 
have their own kitchens, may at times, 
wish to take advantage of the dining 
facilities in the hotel type building, so 
provision has been made for this use. 

The accompanying photographs in 
this article show several of the fea- 
tures which have been outlined. It is 
expected that when the construction 
is completed, this project will provide 
a most handsome and comfortable 
home for the residents. 

The Thistletown senior citizens’ 
project, sponsored by Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Company Limited, 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Robert J. Smith, subsidized by Ontario 
Housing Corporation and financed 
with a Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation mortgage, is truly a joint 
effort. It is just now coming into 
fruition after many years of negotia- 
tion and effort. 

The total project includes 418 reg- 
ular apartment suites, 102 hotel type 
suites, and the outlined recreation 
building. Total cost of the project is 
approximately $3,800,000. 

When fully completed, the Thistle- 
town project will have the most com- 
prehensive facilities for senior citizens 
to be found anywhere in Canada. 


55. RURAL FAMILIES AND THEIR HOMES 
Helen C. Abel! 


A province-wide sample of approximately 352 rural fami- 
lies has been systematically studied through personal inter- 
views held with the homemakers in their homes in 1959 and in 
1968. 


The findings from these two studies have been examined 
and in this report selected characteristics of the families 
and their housing have been analysed. This was done in the 
belief that most if not all of these characteristics of the 
rural families either directly or indirectly, affect and are 
affected by their housing conditions. Evidence has been pre- 
sented to support this belief. 


The chief analytical tool used in examining these fami- 
lies over time was their categorization as either: (1) 
Continuing farm families - 218 families who had not changed 
residence during the nine-year study interval; (2) Transi- 
tional - 70 families who were interviewed at both time periods 
but who had changed residence during the interval. About 
one-third of these had continued farming but most had relo- 
cated in small urban centres; and (3) Replacement families - 
these were younger families who had bought, inherited or in 
a few cases, rented the farm homes of 49 of the original 
respondents in 1959. 


Predictive value inherent in this categorization as 
Continuing, Transitional or Replacement was evidenced by 
several social indicators, particularly the concept of the 
family life cycle which rests on the biological factor of 
aging. Some 61% of the Replacement families in 1968 were in 
the "early" stage of the family life cycle; 51% of the 
Continuing farm families were in the "middle" stage whereas 
half of the Transitional families were in the "late" stage. 


Three-fifths of the rural houses were of frame construc- 
tion, two-fifths of brick, stone or cement block, and a few 
(2%) of log. In size, the houses ranged from 3 to 17 rooms 
with an average of 7 rooms. In 1968, the median number of 
persons living in these houses was 4 persons per Continuing 
farm family, 3 per Transitional family and 5 per Replacement 
family. The vast majority of these rural homes at both time 
periods, provided adequate living space as measured by the 
room-per-person ratio. However, in 1968, while only 6% of 
the Continuing and 3% of the Transitional families had 
inadequate family living space a much higher proportion, 12%, 
of the younger, larger sized Replacement families, were 
residing in old farm homes providing a room~per-person ratio 
of less than one. 


Expenditures for all completed housing changes and im- 
provements and for major items of labour saving home and farm 
equipment and machinery acquired during the study interval 
('59 to '68) were recorded as $892,083. 


It was found that 69% of the total expenditures related 
to improvements and repairs made to the rural houses, 18% for 


acquired farm machinery and equipment, and 13% for major items 
of home equipment. 


There was little or no variation between the three family 
categories in their proportional expenditure for household 
equipment. However, for farm equipment, disproportionately 
higher spending was found for the Continuing families. For 
improvements made to the houses, the Transitional families had 
spent disproportionately more money. 


Variation in changing space and amenity needs and desires 
at different stages of the family life cycle were found to 
relate closely to the willingness and abitity of the families 
(particularly those largely dependent on fluctuating farm 
income) to satisfy their housing needs and changing lifestyles. 


The housing stock in which the Continuing and the Replace- 
ment families were living in 1968, consisted of old farm 
houses built on an average of 74 and of 78 years previously. 
The Transitional families had moved into newer homes (aver- 
age of 18 years), two-thirds of which were not in farm 
locations. 


Negative attitudes about the use of credit for family 
living would indicate that particularly for Continuing farm 
families, government credit policies for rural housing per 
se (if and when formulated) might not be of assistance to 
those families most in need of continuous housing improve- 
ments yet fearful of debt. 


The study showed that there had been considerable past 
improvements in housing and in the acquisition of heating 
and plumbing amenities. However, it also found that changes, 
additions and improvements to the rural housing is a con- 
tinuous process and that of eight types of housing changes, 
major remodelling of the structure (the most costly) remained 
the change of greatest future concer. At both study time 
periods less than half of the study population had been able 
to complete desired housing changes. 


Although the chief factor inhibiting the completion of 
needed housing improvements was finances, this was by no 
means the only factor. Uncertainty about the advisability of 
making needed improvements to their houses emerged as an 
increasingly important inhibiting factor over the study 
interval. The evidence that this particular concern dis- 
tinguished the Continuing farm families from either of the 
other two categories would seem to be a clear indication of 
the troubled future many long established older farm families 
could foresee in their struggle for economic survival. 


On the other hand the finding that proportionately more 
of the Replacement families than of either the Continuing or 
Transitional, expressed optimism concerning the future for 
family farms "such as yours", lends support to efforts to 
increase non-farm job opportunities for young families who 
choose to take over old farm homes so that they may enjoy 
the advantages of rural living. 
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COST OF HOUSING IMPROVEMENTS COMPLETED DURING STUDY INTERVAL; 
RANKED BY PROPORTION OF THE 337 FAMILIES PROVIDING DATA; 


HOME EQUIPMENT ACQUIRED DURING STUDY INTERVAL, BY CATEGORY OF FAMILY. 
BY FIRST TIME ACQUIRED OR AS REPLACEMENT, Nature of Improvement Total Range Average 
BY RANGE AND AVERAGE COST, 337 RURAL QNTARIO FAMILIES, Completed Completed Dollars in Cost per 
BY CATEGORY OF FAMILY. Improvements & Cost Cited Spent Cost Family 
& Family (percent gf Making the 
Type of Families lst or Replacement Range Average Category families) $ $ Improvements 
Equipment Acquiring For Replaced in Price $ 
and Family Specified First Old Costs Paid 
Category Equipment Time Eqpt. HEATING 
kh hh he $ $ - All Families 43 112,340 20-2,000 775 
- Continuing 46 74,580 20-2, 000 753 
STOVES - Transitional 23 13,040 90-1,500 815 
- All Families 31 7 © 24) 30-500 217 = Replacement 61 24,720 750-2,000 824 
- Continuing 32 6 26 30-500 218 
- Transitional 37 10 27 50-400 214 PLUMBING 
- Replacement 18 6 12 100-350 220 - All Families 38 116,830 40-5, 250 906 
- Continuing 40 74,490 50-5, 000 856 
FREEZERS - Transitional 26 18,640 50-3,000 1,036 
- All Families 30 (25. 5) 30-600 268 = Replacement 49 23,700 40-5,250 988 
- Continuing 34 27 7 30-500 254 
- Transitional 26 23 3 130-600 308 REMODELLING 
- Replacement 16 14 2 240-550 300 THE STRUCTURE . 
- All Families 37 304,470 30-30,000 2,436 
WASHING MACHINES - Continuing 35 75,700 50-4, 600 996 
- All Families 25 fl = 2%) 80-400 201 - Transitional 43 204,300 40-30,000 6,810 
- Continuing 27 il 27 40-400 190 = Replacement 39 24,470 30-6,000 1,288 
- Transitional 25 0 25 60-400 218 
- Replacement 18 8 10 150-350 239 EXTERIOR 
- All Families 13 32,790 30-2,500 781 
CLOTHES DRYERS - Continuing 14 25,110 30-2,500 810 
- All Families 25 (230 = 2) 40-400 205 - Transitional 6 2,240 100-1,500 560 
- Continuing 28 26 2 70-400 202 - Replacement 14 5,440 40-2,500 771 
- Transitional 19 16 3 40-400 218 
- Replacement 23 19 4 100-290 200 STORAGE 
- All Families 12 11,260 20-1,000 282 
REFRIGERATORS - Continuing 14. 9,380 50-1, 000 313 
- All Families 18 f3 “%@ 15) 80-550 260 + Transitional 6 430 30-5 200 Pas 
- Continuing 18 3 15 80-550 263 - Replacement 12 1,450 20- 500 242 
- Transitional 20 0 20 150-400 239 
- Replacement 14 8 6 140-400 284 INTERIOR 
- All Families 11 15,110 10-2,600 398 
MINOR APPLIANCES - Continuing 10 11,240 30-2,600 511 
= All Families 14 (8 « 6 ) 10-300 7 - Transitional 9 760 30- 350 127 
- Continuing 16 9 7 20-300 87 - Replacement 21 3,110 10-2, 000 311 
- Transitional 16 ? 9 10-270 58 FLOORS 
yao : 5 : oe ee Poh Ranblies 0 12,530 20-2,000 358 
VACUUM CLEANER - Continuing 12 8,470 30-2, 000 339 
- All Families 13 [4 = 9) 50-300 115 - Transitional 3 1,000 400- 600 500 
- Continuing 13 3 10 50-300 125 - Replacement 16 3,060 20-1,500 383 
- Transitional 16 3 13 50-280 100 
- Replacement 8 8 0 50-130 88 GARAGE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS - All Families 4 12,370 70-2,000 884 
-' All Families 5 a4 = 1) 110-500 304 - Continuing 4 7,550 150-2, 000 944 
- Continuing 5 4 1 110-500 302 - Transitional 7 4,120 70-2,000 824 
- Transitional 1 0 1 190 190 - Replacement 2 700 700 700 
- Replacement 8 8 0 250-400 330 
SUMMARY: ONE OR 
SUMMARY - ONE OR Re- Some MORE OF ABOVE 
MORE OF THE ABOVE First plac of IMPROVEMENTS 
ITEMS —____ _ed__ Each - All Families 79 617,700 20-30,000 1,833 
- Continuing 83 286,520 20-13,000 1,314 
- All Families (24 - 20 - 30 ) 10-600 334 - Transitional 66 244,530 30-30, 000 3,493 
- Continuing 81 27 24% 389 20-550 351 - Replacement 84 86,650 100-10,000 1,768 
- Transitional 67 16 23 28 10-600 322 4 
= Replacement 55 26 14 = 15 30-550 277 The study interval is nine years 1959-1968 for the Continuing 
3 farm families. For the Transitional and Replacement families 


the period dates from when they moved into their 1968 resid- 


The time under consideration was nine years for the Continuing % 
ence which was an average of approximately 4-5 years. 


farm families and "since moving here" (meaning their 1968 


location) for the Transitional and for the Replacement fami- b s P - 
lies. The total number of "all families" was 337 = 100%. For all families 337 = 100%. For Continuing, 218 = 100%. 


For the Continuing families, 218 = 100%; for the Transitional For Transitional, 70 = 100%. Replacement families, 49 =100%. 

families, 70 = 100%; and for the Replacement families, 49 = £ 

100%. One family (and only one!) had built a new home, which cost 
$30,000. This was one of the Transitional families. Thus 

. for the other 29 Transitional families who reported remodel- 

ling costs, the total was $174,300; with an average per family 
of $6,010. Elimination of the one family from the figures for 
"All Families" would reduce the average cost per family by 
$223 to an average of $2,213. 


56. HOUSING FOR INDIANS AND METIS 
IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN 


Richard W. Bailey 


In 1965 the Federal and Provincial 
Governments initiated a two year hous- 
ing programme in the Northern Affairs 
Region of Saskatchewan for Metis and 
enfranchised Indians of low income. 
The area comprises approximately 
100,000 square miles — almost half of 
Saskatchewan’s 220,000 square miles. 
It has been estimated that in 1961, 
about 10,000 of Saskatchewan’s 30,000 
Indians lived in that area, and about 
6,750 were enfranchised (i.e. living 
apart from reservations and having 
relinquished dependence under the 
Indian Affairs Act). The Metis popu- 
lation was estimated at 5,520 in 1962. 
The economic activity in this area is 
based on fishing, trapping, mink ranch- 
ing, tourism, with timber and mining 
activities prevailing only in certain 
areas. Employment is offered in these 
activities, and others sponsored by the 
Provincial Government, such as road 
building programmes. Because of the 
inadequate employment situation and 
because of the short seasonal duration 
of those available, most of the area 
experiences underemployment. 
In 1962 the Provincial Government 
conducted a door to door housing 
survey to determine the actual housing 
conditions in the area, The informa- 
tion obtained from 52 units in Cumber- 
land House, as one example, is: 
(a) 31 log and 21 frame 
(b) 46 substandard chimneys 
(c) 2.6 rooms per house 
(d) 
(ce) 56 taniilies in 32 houses 
OB) QO Sgeeire oe ph cide mew? 
person 
(zg) 8.9 people per house 
Indians and Metis incline to remain in 
Northern Saskatchewan even when 
they have the means to travel to areas 
of better opportunity. Before the 
“white” settlement, a major charac- 
teristic of Northern Saskatchewan 
Indians, as of most Prairie Indians, was 
their hunting and gathering activities; 
the male population had little agricul- 
tural skill. Today, that nomadic char- 
acteristic still prevails somewhat and 


Average age of houses — 20) scars 


accounts for, im most cases, the 
“transient” nature of the Indians. Con- 
sequently, many Indians prefer the 
independence of the more isolated 
northern area as opposed to the neces- 
sary stability and standardization re- 
quired in the city. 

Metis, whose ancestry is mixed Cau- 
casian and Indian, have somewhat the 
same traits, but are confronted with 
additional problems because of their 
inherited “half-breed” nature. 

To so briefly describe the deplorable 
situation of these people in the manner 
above, is unfair to their plight. The 
Center for Community Studies in 
Saskatoon pointed out in its 1963 pub- 
lication “The Indians and Metis of 
Northern Saskatchewan” that the birth 
rate in the area ranks among the 
world’s highest, in fact the rate is above 
that commonly associated with the 
population explosion; that if it were 
not for welfare payments, some com- 
munities would rank among the world’s 
economically poorest; that in 1962 the 
largest company in the area, with 564 
employees, had only 8 Indian and 
Metis on its payroll; that in the two 
years 1960-61 and 1962-63 the cost 
of social aid increased about 80%: ; 
thot ina L9@1-G2 surves the averuge 
fay Poor Bo. SU Peck. gah Gas 
occupied by 6 persons; and that a 32 
year old Meus with a wife and 8 
children can survive on an 
earned income of $240 plus $548 per 
annum his wife collects as family 
allowance — un extreme example. but 


factual. 


ho foe US 


np ual 


It is not a simple matter of labelling 
these northern residents as “lazy™ or 
“unstable” but rather the opposite. 
Their traditional occupations are diffi- 
cult and strenuous, and they do them 
very capably. What Indians and Metis 
avoid, however, is monotony, for they 
do not value the ascetic attitudes of the 
white population. To work for the sake 
of working within a system of rewards 
and punishments, such as rates of pay 
and deductions for absenteeism has not 


been, nor is it, common among these 
people. 


Notwithstanding the lack of industry 
and productivity of the north, the 
Province has been directing much social 
aid into the area. Part of the Province’s 
theory has been that the provision of 
better living conditions for the people 
will generate increased activities in 
commerce, industry and _ self-better- 
ment. The aid programme has included 
housing, but apparently the level to 
which the Province aspired and the 
number of units needed to overcome 
the situation proved too costly. 


Consequently, the Provincial Govern- 
ment requested assistance under the 
National Housing Act for a Federal- 
Provincial housing programme which 
would, hopefully, provide the northern 
residents with better opportunities of 
social and economic advancement. An 
agreement was ultimately entered into 
in July 1965. 


Partnership Arrangement 


Because of subsidization and _ the 
special nature of the proposal, the 
housing programme was limited to 100 
units which were to be built over two 
years On an experimental nature. A 
master agreement was entered into with 
the Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR) under NHA Sec. 
35A and this served as the basis for 
designation agreements between the 
Partners for the development of pro- 
jects in each community during the two 
vear period. The Province undertook 
to udminister the proeranime, including 
construction arrangements. 


Capital costs durme construction and 
the potential operating deficits en- 
countered by the homcowners were to 
be shared 75% and 25% by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments 


respectively. 

Co-operative Concept 

It was intended that the Province 
would foster the formation of co- 
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operatives and that projects, upon 
completion, would be conveyed to the 
local co-operative on a blanket mort- 
gage basis. The co-operative would in 
turn sell the individual houses to its 
members under an agreement of sale. 


For various reasons the co-operative 
system met with little success. Project 
administration was often unsatisfactory 
due, in part, to the lack of competent 
persons to manage them. Some failed 
because members who were eligible for 
land grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act could not take advantage of their 
eligibility as a member of a co- 
operative. Others failed because arrears 
of some members had to be carried so 
the co-operative could meet its com- 
mitments to the DNR. As a result, 
Order-in-Council PC 1966-788 of May 
Sth, 1966, authorized, inter-alia, the 
deletion of the co-operative require- 
ment from the initial authority granted 
July 23, 1965. 


Even so, two co-operatives in La Ronge 
and Cumberland House still exist and 
are operating satisfactorily. In the other 
communities, the homeowners deal 
directly with the DNR. 


Financial Arrangements 


It was estimated that the houses would 
cost $4,500 of which $500 would be 
provided by a Provincial grant and 
$500 by owner equity in the form of 
cash or labour. The $3,500 balance 
was to be secured by a 15 years mort- 
gage financed 75% by the Federal 
Government and 25% by the Provin- 
cial Government. The operating deficit, 


ie. the difference between the pur- 
chasers payment und the amount 


required to amortize the loan, taxes, 
and insurance, was forecast to be $13 
per unit per month and was to be 
shared by the Partners on a 756¢-25% 
basis. 


During the carly stages of the pro- 
gramme the Province sold 33 houses at 
the estimated cost of construction. 
However, the actual construction costs 
exceeded the proposed sale prices by 
an average of $1,063 a unit for these 
33 units. To resolve the matter, the 
Province provided an additional grant 
of $500 a unit in the form of paid 


labour, and by agreement the balance 
of the capital loss representing an aver- 
age of $563 a unit was shared by the 
two partners on a 75%-25% basis. 
The agreement was also amended to 
permit the sale of houses at less than 
construction cost. 


Experience indicated that the $500 
equity required by the purchaser was 
too high and was reduced to a minimum 
of $200. It was also considered that 
the repayment scale was too high and 
it, too, was subsequently reduced. 
Monthly payments that were initially 
22.8% of an income of $154 and 
11.7% of an income of $51 were re- 
duced to 20% and 10.5% respectively. 


Based on information received for 84 
of the 94 houses constructed (con- 
struction costs and sales figures for the 
10 unit Green Lake project have not 
yet been received), a comparison of the 
original estimates and the actual costs 
can be made as shown in Table I. 


The low monthly subsidy of $2.44 


indicates the average income was 
higher than anticipated, particularly in 
the early stages of the programme. 
The, average monthly income of the 
84 homeowners is approximately $184. 


Mortgages are established on a yearly 
basis although most homeowners make 
monthly payments towards the annual 
amount. Many of the homeowners do 
not have a regular monthly income, so 
monthly payments are not always 
possible. The DNR or the co-operative 
calculates for the individual his monthly 
payment amount from various sources. 
There are periods of relatively higher 
earnings during January, April, June, 


Table I 


Construction Cost 
Owner Equity 
Provincial Grant 


$506 
500 


Mortgage Loan 

Monthly Payment Required to 
Amortize Loan, Insurance & Taxes 

Actual Monthly Payment 


Monthly Subsidy 


July, August and December depending 
on the individual’s main source of 
income. Payments are usually made 
during these better income periods. 


Arrears are also maintained on this 
annual basis. At present, 79 of the 94 
homeowners are in arrears for a total 
amount of $18,164. Although this is a 
high amount, it must be remembered 
that the purchasers have not been ac- 
customed to making payments for 
shelter and can only make payments 
in their higher income months as noted 
above. It was expected arrears would 
increase during the low income months. 
On the other hand, certain of the home- 
owners would be in arrears for simple 
default reasons. The DNR considers 
that through its own and the Depart- 
ment of Welfare’s efforts, payments 
will increase in the upcoming spring 
months, and payment records will im- 
prove in the course of time. 


The homeowners make their payments 
to the regular DNR field staff residing 
in the various locations, or to the two 
existing co-operatives. Payments are 
also made to the DNR’s Prince Albert 
Office by mail and occasionally to the 
Prince Albert staff travelling in the 
region. In other cases, the DNR has 
instituted a system of payroll deduc- 
tions for those homeowners working 
for the Department. 


With regard to the resale of houses built 
under the programme. three houses 
have been sold to date: two at Air 
Ronge and onc at Buffalo Narrows. In 
the process of resale the homeowner 
locates someone able to pay him his 
equity, obtains the approval of the 
DNR and transfers the land. The new 


(Average Per Unit) 

Estimated Actual 
$4,500 $4,400 
$537 

1,000 500 1,037 
$3,500 $3,363 
$29.96 
$27.53 
$13.00 § 2.44 


purchaser then takes over the mortgage 
payments. None of the new purchasers 
to date have required subsidies, since 
two of them are receiving enough wel- 

, fare assistance to meet the full payment, 
and the other has a high enough income 
to meet the required payments. 


Some accounting problems have been 
encountered in administering the over- 
all programme, but because of their 
technical and procedural nature they 
are being worked out by the DNR and 
CMHC accounting staff —it is re- 
ported the solutions are evolving satis- 
factorily. 


Aspects of Homeowners’ Incomes 


It has been the Province’s policy that 
to qualify for housing under the pro- 
gramme, a Metis or enfranchised 
Indian family must have an annual 
income of less than $3,600. This means 
the aggregate income cf all members 
of a family from all sources except 
family allowance. 


It is sometimes difficult to confirm in- 
comes of families due to their lack of 
record keeping. An _ initial income 
assessment is made by the DNR by dis- 
cussing with the individual his own and 
his family’s sources of income. In in- 
stances where the DNR want to verify 
the figures obtained. records are avail- 
able in the DNR office to check the 
individuals fur end the 
income of commercial fishing 
operation is available from the various 
dealers in the area. Incomes are veri- 
fied again at the time of occupancy and 
income reviews will be conducted each 

’ December in the same manner as in 
the initial assessment. Downward ad- 
justments in income and hence mort- 
gage payments can be made by DNR 
at any time, while upward adjustments 
are made only annually after the in- 
come review. In general, DNR believe 
that because of their experience and 
knowledge they can arrive at fairly 
accurate income figures. 


Ses, ETOSS 
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The Housing 
The 94 housing units included in the 
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programme were constructed in the 
following communities: 


No. of 
Community Units 
La Ronge 2 
Air Ronge y 
Buffalo Narrows 21 
Tle-a-la-Cross 16 
Beauval 5 
Turner Lake 10 
La Loche 10 
Cumberland House 11 
Green Lake 10 


Construction costs varied somewhat 
due to the remoteness of the com- 
munities, adverse weather conditions, 
variations in both the cost of materials 
and skill of the labour. The house 
plans were prepared by the DNR and 
consisted of 2, 3 and 4 bedroom frame 
designs with space heaters and outside 
toilet facilities. (The four-bedroom 
plan was not requested by anv appli- 
cant.) Full or partial basements were 
provided in five instances. Floor areas 
varied from 500 square feet to 768 
square feet and the bedroom count 
averaged 2.6 per unit. 


Ten log houses were built early in the 
programme at La Loche, but due to 
extensive twisting the logs proved un- 
suitable. (They were subsequently lined 
with aspenite board.) 


By using standardized plans. it was 
easicr for DNR to: 


1. supervise the local labour working 


onthe projects; 


is 


order materials: 


keep inventories simple and small 


sare 


obtain better prices when tendering 
electrical services etc. 


A 


keep specifications minimul. 


The original designs were approved by 
CMHC’s Chief Engineer as in reason- 
able conformity with the minimum 
building standards, and they are con- 
sidered adequate by the Province after 
being modified somewhat over the two 
year period. Use of the designs is re- 
stricted to the designated areas. 


The houses were built on several blocks 
in each of the communities. Each of 
the blocks may have 2, 3 or 4 houses 
set apart or in groupings: it was not the 
Province’s intention to build in group- 
ings but rather to utilize the available 
land best suited for the housing. 
Generally speaking, the settlements are 
being developed and planned in an 
orderly fashion. 


Social and Economic Aspects 


The Provincial Department of Welfare 
has placed 25 to 30 welfare workers in 
the region. Among their other duties, 
the workers are teaching the home- 
owners techniques of “home manage- 
ment”, It is reported that most take 
pride in the appearance and cleanliness 
of the new homes; in many cases new 
furniture has been purchased, fences 
have been erected and painted, and 
some houses have been landscaped 
with trees and shrubs. Families with up 
to 11 children which once occupied 
one and two room shacks or tents are 
now living in much larger homes. The 
Province employed a firm of consulting 
engineers to complete a study on the 
cost of sewer and water for many 
northern centers, due partly to pressure 
from local people which indicates their 
increased interest in housing condi- 
tions. 


Mr. G. N. Sneyd, Manager of the 
CMHC Saskatoon Office, has visited 
the area and reported that ‘“. . . the 
houses I visited were well maintained 
and the housekeeping was average. « . 
adequate, housing is providing the in- 
centive for them to improve their way’ 
of life.” 

The DNR has said that the employ- 
ment provided to the local people 
during the construction of the houses 
Sof ConNidereble laaportanes to. the 
of uaip- 
prosimaicly P20 persons received a 
total of $65,300 during 1966. About 
85¢¢ of the homeowners are gainfully 
employed during a part of the year. 
Employment is continually increasing 
due to the construction of community 
halls, fish plant facilities and road 
building. 


econonny tre areas involved: 
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The Saskatchewan Department of Wel- 
fare anticipates the programme will 
benefit the children mainly. because as 
they move from isolated rural to settle- 
ment areas. schao's and generally in- 
creased opportunities will become 
much more available: (20% of home- 
owners come from outside of settlement 
areas). The Department considers that 
although the housing is improving local 
conditions, assistance cost has gener- 
ally increased in the northern areas, 
but for reasons that are not surprising: 
(1) population increase: (2) rising living 
costs with no reciprocal rise in earn- 
ings: (3) discontinuance of many means 
tests; (4) harvesting of natural produce 
is decreasing: (5) industrial develop- 
ment is nominal. On the other hand. 
only 15% of the homeowners are 
presently totally dependent on welfare: 
approximately 60% receive some 
form of welfare assistance at one time 
or another over 12 months. The Wel- 
fare Department reports further that 
the housing left unoccupied when local 
inhabitants move into housing in the 
project is renovated and occupied 
almost 100% by welfare recipients. 


The Province’s Department of Educa- 
tion has written about the programme: 
“"., it is the consensus of those in- 
volved in education in the north that 
better housing conditions are most 
desirable in providing a more suitable 


environment for pupils endeavouring to 1. 


pursue their studies. . . . The Northern 
School Board officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education would like to see 
the housing conditions in the north 
further improved wherever possible by 


means of additional or similar housing 


programmes to those carried out in the 
past.” At present, the Province is 
ue dee vlossreonis a evting schools as 
well as constructing new scheols in all 
the communities involved. 


Conclusions 


Although the programme cxnnot be 
fully assessed at this early stage. there 
is clear evidence their housing has im- 
proved the lives of most of the partici- 
pants and that the arrangements of the 
programme should be available to as 
many needy Indian and Metis as 
possible. The Province is recording 
trends in the communities as they applv 
to the effects of the housing. and is 
following up the projects by supplying 
and encouraging increased light in- 
dustry and employment situations. 
Bearing in mind. however. that there 
are now approximately 20.000 Indian 
and Metis in Northern Saskatchewan. 
the 1965-67 programme has barely 
scratched the surface. 


Other aspects of the homeowners’ in- 
come outlined in the agreement with the 
Province consisted of the following 
points; 


(a) “Family income” means the 
aggregate income in whatever 
form received of all members 
of a family, whether earned 
income or transfer payments, 
except family allowances. 

(b) “Family” means a_ natural 

family consisting of a family 

head and one or more persons 
related by blood, marriage or 

adoption and in addition to a 

natural family may include 

other persons known to have 
lived regularly as an inherent 
part of the family group and 
whose earings and resources 
are available for use in meet- 
ing the living expenses of the 

group, but shall not include a 

group of unrelated persons 

living together, lodgers or 
persons living alone. 


2. Each “Family” occupying each of 
the houses will be charged in 
accordance with their “family in- 


come” as listed in Table II. 
3. In no case will a “family” be re- 


quired to pay more than that 
required to meet the full operating 
costs of the house occupied by it. 


4. In order to provide for families 


receiving income at irregular inter- 
vals, adjustment will be made 
annually at December 3ist to 
ensure payments are related to total 
annual income. 
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Tahie 1 
Monthly Monthly 
Family Income Payment 
S S 
50-54 5 
55 6 
60 7 
65 8 
70 9 
75 11 
80 12 
85 13 
90 14 
95 15 
100-104 17 
105 18 
1i0 19 
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Monthly Monthly 

Family Income Payment 
S $ 
120 ‘23 
125 24 
130 25 
135 26 
140 27 
145 28 
150-154 30 
155 31 
160 32 
16S 33 
170 34 
175 36 
Eso 37 
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Monthly Monthly 

Family Income Payment 
$ $ 
190 39 
195 40 
200-204 42 
205 43 
210 44 
215 45 
220 46 
225 48 
230 49 
235 50 
240 51 
245 52 
250 54 
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57. HOUSING AND THE POOR 
I. R. Silver 


Abstract 


This paper re-examines, from the point of view of 
the economist, some of the traditional concepts 
employed for the discussion of low-income housing, 
particularly in North America. Divided into 
three parts, the paper first analyses several 
concepts employed by practitioners in housing 
programmes, pointing out the difficulties in the 
general usage and understandings of these concepts. 
Part two discusses some of the more common solu- 
tions to the low-income housing problem and, in 
light of the paper's revision of the concepts, 
suggests how such approaches may be inappropriate: 
In conclusion, the paper suggests that the 
matter of low-income housing is an integral compo- 
nent of other problems and facts of urban life 
and that any solutions must be directed towards the 
larger and more encompassing issue of general econ- 
omic assistance. A more effective public policy 
in low-income housing can be brought about by a 
definition of socially acceptable minimum stan- 
dards of consumption goods and services, with 
each family having the capability to purchase the 
private portion of the basket while it is directly 


supplied with the public service components. 


Introduction 


While there has been an extensive discussion over 

the past several decades about the problems of 

housing for the low-income population in the developed 
countries, the bulk of this discussion has been pre- 
sented by and couched in terms favoured by the hous- 
ing practitioner—the government official and housing 
market analyst. The purpose of this essay is to re- 
examine some of the concepts which have been used as 
a basis for the discussion of low-income housing, 
particularly in North America, from the point of 
view of the economist. Some of these concepts have 
been given labels which sound like the ones used on 
some economic models. Unfortunately, these concepts, 
some of which are vague and ill-defined, are employed 
as though they were precise and their meaning were 
understood by all participants in the discussions. 

If the ultimate objective of the discussion of low- 
income housing is to decide public policies in the 
alleviation of socially unacceptable housing con- 
ditions for the poor, it would appear imperative 

that we strive for a clear definition of the problem 
and a clear understanding of the processes, both 


market and extramarket, which will govern the degree 
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of success of any public programme. The first sec- 
tion of this paper discusses the economic content of 
some of the more prominent concepts employed in the 
discussion of public policies with repercussions on 
housing the particular emphasis on housing for low- 
income households. The second section discusses a 

few of the commonly proposed solutions to the problems 
of housing low-income persons and suggests, in light 
of a revised view of the concepts used to justify 
these proposals, why they rey be inappropriate to 
the problems. The conclusions indicate a classifi- 
cation of the components of the problems which might 
be a more appropriate starting point for the consider- 


ation of an effective public policy. 


Some Traditional Concepts 


One of the more troublesome concepts employed by 
practitioners in government housing programmes is 
the concept of need.” The existence of housing needs 
indicates that social welfare is not being maximized, 
i.e. that society desires to transfer consumption of 
housing services to those in need. From this con- 
cept, there is derived, in terms of housing units 
or their equivalent cost, a measure of the extent 
of need. In the actual calculation, it is usually 
assumed that the extent of housing need has two 
components: sub-standard housing and housing which 
is overcrowded. Elimination of need is assumed to 
involve the creation of sufficient standard units 
to eradicate these conditions. If we were to in- 
quire of members of the population whether they 

were in need of more housing, however, we might 
arrive at a different estimate of the amount of 
housing required to satisfy need and a different 
definition of the segment of the population which 
ought to receive more housing services. 

The difficulty in assessing need begins with a 
tendency to overlook economic theory when discussing 
housing. Housing need, or desire, is simply some- 
one's opinion that he should have more housing 
is of little usefulness for 


services, and as such, 


public policy, since we are unable to infer from 

this information how we would behave with a differ- 
ent set of opportunities. We may define "goods" as 
those things which people want more of, possibly up 
to some point of satiation, other things remaining 
unchanged. The amount of goods which a person is 
The 


relative amounts of goods which he purchases, given 


able to obtain is constrained by his income. 


the income constraint, are determined on the one 
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hand by market prices, and, on the other by the 
relative strength of his desires for additional 
amounts of various goods. 

The concept of need ignores the complications 
arising from differences in taste. The effects of 
these differences may be illustrated by the pair of 
diagrams in Fig. #1. In the top diagram (la) we 
have the indifference curves of three individuals, 
representing the locus of points of equal satisfaction 
for each of the individuals for varying combinations 
of housing (h) and a composite of all other market 
goods (3) 3 For three different individuals with 
equal incomes having different tastes for housing 
relative to other goods, a maximum of satisfaction for 
each is achieved at points A, B and C corresponding to 
the point of tangency of the respective individual in- 
difference curves I, II and III and the common budget 
line. If we refer to point A as representing "normal" 
tastes, then point B represents a set of tastes re- 
latively favourable to the consumption of non-housing 
goods, while point C represents a disposition toward 
housing consumption. The height of the curve at 
each point represents the "density" of persons at that 
level of housing consumption. 

If society sets standards for "a decent home and 
suitable living evwizohnaie,* then of those persons 
whose housing falls below this standard (represented 
by the shaded area under the curve) some will have 
"normal" tastes, but insufficient income to afford 
standard housing while maximizing their satisfactions. 
At the same time, there will be persons in sub- 
standard housing having a level of income (the upper 
budget line in la) sufficient for a person with 
"normal" tastes to afford standard housing while 
maximizing his satisfaction (at)? but who, because 
of a relatively weak preference for housing actually 
occupy sub-standard housing (B') while spending a 
large share of their incomes on other goods. Many 
of these persons feel they need better housing 
however. On the other hand, of the persons occupy- 
ing standard housing, many will be dissatisfied with 
their housing arrangements. Some of these latter 
persons are able to enjoy standard housing while 
spending a “normal” share of their incomes for it, 


while others, with lower incomes, are able to occupy 
standard housing only because they are willing to 
devote a substantially higher proportion of their 
incomes to housing than is uSually done (C). 

An idea of the relative magnitudes of these 
anomalous segments of the population may be gained 
from examining census figures. Thus, the Canadian 
Census of 1961 showed that, of all owner-occupied 
housing in need of major repair, 44 per cent of 
dwellings were occupied by households with incomes 
above $3,000. With a more liberal definition of 
poverty -- household income of $5,000 -- the figure 
is 25 per cent. For rented units, the figures are 
lower but still substantial, 31 and 11 per cent, 
respectively. For the United States at the time of 
the 1960 census, the corresponding figures were 72 
per cent and 29 per cent for owner-occupied units 
and 46 per cent and 22 per cent for rental units. 
While we do not have available explicit figures on 
the proportion of income spent by poor families 
living in sound housing, the U.S. Census of 1960 
indicates that 78 per cent of renter households 
with incore below $3,000 lived in sound housing, 
i.e. housing not reguiring major repair, wnile 81 
per cent and 62 per cent spent at least 25 per cent 
and at least 35 per cent, respectively, of their in- 
comes on housing. Thus, even by employing a very 
low level of income as a definition of poverty and 
a very high proportion of income spent on housing as 


an acceptable social norm, and assuming that low- 


income renter households living in sound housing pay 


no more, on the average, for housing than do those 
in unsound housing, at least 48 per cent of poor 
renter households lived in sound housing and paid an 
unacceptable share of their incomes for it. 

The concept of need also ignores the role of price 
in regulating adjustments in the amount of housing 
consumed. If, in the aggregate, people have a net 
excess demand for a good at the existing price, the 
price will rise, additional resources will be drawn 
into this sector and the supply will be increased 
until all the demand that exists at a given price 
will be satisfied. 

In the housing market, price is complicated by the 


f Ib 
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heterogeneity of the housing bundle, by variations 

in transaction costs and in costs associated with 
housing location and by the imperfect transferability 
of housing from rental to fee markets. Furthermore, 
the process of adjustment in the housing market is 
characterised by considerable lags and by extreme 
cyclical volatility, especially in production. Never- 
theless, over the long run, the price mechanism does 
function, and it operates to eliminate excess demand. 
Because of income and price constraints, however, 
most people probably have unsatisfied desires. This 
is not to say that they are willing to buy more 
housing at prevailing prices. Without additional 
income these unsatisfied desires are no more of a 
social problem than unsatisfied desire for cars, trav- 


el or any other commodity or good, and should not be 


nt - sets some arbi- 


confused with "necd, 


trary living standard (t9 shich) should 


be entitled. 


These unsatisfied desires are associated 


only directly with demand, and claims of excessive 


housing cost by the middle class must be viewed in 
this context, namely a wish to pay less or consume 
or both. 

Peoples' housing accommodations are determined 


more, 


by the interaction of their preferences with those 
of others for all goods and services, and their 
ability to pay for their preferences. People live 
in sub-standard housing, therefore, because they 
are constrained by a very low income from obtaining 
socially suitable housing and/or because their 
utility function attaches a very low.weight to 
housing services. For households for which the 
latter is true, their income might not be an effec- 
tive constraint to obtaining satisfactory housing, 
if their relative preference for housing and their 
Not all those in 


sub-standard housing should be entitled to, nor are 


utility function were typical. 


in need of housing aid, therefore, because some 
people may be living in sub-standard housing as a 
result of an unusually low preference for housing 
services. If the goals of eliminating sub-standard 
housing were pursued successfully, members of this 
latter group would suffer a welfare loss, unless 
their additional consumption of housing were of 
that: they 


would have been willing to make the change volun- 


such low cost as the result of a subsidy, 
tarily. Whether the costs fall upon specific groups 
or not, the costs could be justified only by arguing 
that they are outweighed by the benefits received 

as externalities by the remainder of society, as a 
result of the elimination of such housing. On the 
other hand, because some people may attach an un- 
usually large weight to housing in their utility 
function and, as a result, live in housing which is 
of standard quality without crowding, we cannot 
assert that they are not in need of housing assis- 
tance if their consumption of some non-housing good 


is below the socially acceptable level. The housing 
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guestion cannot be viewed in isolation, therefore. 
It must be considered as part of the poverty ques- 


tion. 


The preceding discussion indicates, first, that 
the concept "need" depends on a set of social norms 
and, second, that no meaningful measure of "housing 
needs" can be established without a concomitant 
measure of "need" of other goods and services and, 
hence, without reference to income or purchasing 
power. 

With respect to the first issue, it should be 
pointed out that housing standards, in common with 
standards of living in general, tend to be related 
to the standard achieved by most of the middle class. 
Accordingly, since incomes have historically risen 
over time, so have minimum standards, with the result 
that some persons at the lower end of the income 
distribution always have been and, presumably, will 
standards in their 


continue to be below the "minimum" 


consumption of housing and of other goods. Con- 
sequently, policy-makers who formulate such goals as 
“the elimination of sub-standard housing" seek objec- 
tives which either require an infeasible volume of 
resources for the time span typically envisioned, or 
are formally impossible where the standards rise at 
at least the same rate as physical quality, or both.® 

With respect to the second issue, to be able to 
talk meaningfully about optimum housing assistance, 
society must define a minimum basket of consumption 
of commodities and services that should be obtainable 
by all persons. Abstracting from the difficult 
determination problem, which is complicated by both 
humanitarian considerations and potential external- 
ities leading to increased social output associated 
with increased consumption of each good, once such 
a basket is determined and priced in each area, 
persons with insufficient income to obtain this 
minimum social basket of goods can be identified and 
be said to be in need of assistance. Government pro- 
grammes should be designed to provide income assis- 
tance, either in an unconstrained form or in kind. 

This suggests that to insure that such persons 
are able to enjoy the minimum basket of goods, the 
need for housing assistance cannot be separated 
from the general problem of poverty assistance, 
and its magnitude cannot be determined by the 
existence of sub-standard housing. There is not a 
one-to-one correspondence between the need for 
housing assistance and the amount of sub-standard 
housing.’ 

The preceding discussion stresses the role of the 
income level as a determinant of the extent of 
needed housing assistance. This raises the question: 
if income were redistributed from high to low income 
persons, according to some formula such as the one 
described above, to what extent would low income 
persons occupying sub-standard housing shift into 


housing which is above minimum standard, and to 
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what extent would low-income persons paying more than 
a socially acceptable maximum proportion of their 
incomes for standard housing reduce their housing 
expenditures below this maximum, while remaining 

in standard housing? In conventional housing market 
jargon, the discussion of these effects would fall 
under the heading of "effective demand," a concept 
which holds that a consumer has some desired level 
of housing consumption, a_ priori, given some set of 
"normal" prices (implicitly, an infinitely elastic 
supply curve), the amount actually purchased in the 
market would be equal to this desired level. It is 
not very useful to address the problem in these 
terms, however, since it is never very clear 
empirically when this abstract desired level is 
being achieved. Furthermore, it is a very restrictive 
assumption to assume infinite elasticity on the supply 
side. What would seem more appropriate would be to 
treat the answer to our above question not only as 
being a demand phenomenon, but to depend importantly 
upon the supply function which would be taken to have 
if; 


the elasticity of demand for housing services 


some finite elasticity. Specifically, as we 
expect, 
with respect to income increases as we descend the 
income scale, the aggregate demand schedule will shift 
upward with an income transfer. The increase in the 
price of housing will then depend on the elasticity 
of the supply curve. 

The concept appealed to perhaps most frequently, 
in discussions about distribution in the housing 
market and, specifically, how housing units are 
distributed among the low-income population, is the 
although 


the term has been widely used in the discussion of 


concept of "filtering." Unfortunately, 


low-income housing problems, there appears to be 
no single accepted definition which embodies the 
concept. Whatever the definition, however, the con- 
text of the discussion of filtering is the general 
question: can the private market provide decent 
housing to low-income persons at acceptable price 
levels without public intervention? Unfortunately, 
it appears impossible to answer this question empir- 
ically, even if we adopt an explicit set of con- 
ventions for terms such as "decent housing" and hold 
them constant over time. 

If we view the historical experience in the United 
States and Canada over the last few decades, it is 
clear that, using any reasonable set of standards, 
housing conditions for the bulk of low-income 
In,952.,; 


cent of Canadian familizs and 13.0 per cent in metro- 


families have improved enormously. 9.8 per 
politan areas did not have separate dwelling accom- 

By 1966, 
per cent, respectively. 


modations. the figures were 4.0 and 4.5 


As an indication of changes 
in housing quality, the share of dwellings without 
running water, 26 per cent in 1951, dropped to an 


On the other hand, 
it is quite true that substantial numbers of house- 


estimated 5.5 per cent in 1970. 


sub-standard, and sometimes 
In the United 


holds live in crowded, 
appallingly dilapidated housing. 
States, preliminary figures for 1970 indicate about 
3.8 million occupied housing units lack one or more 
basic plumbing facilities, while 5.2 million units 
were occupied at densities greater than one person 
per room. In Canada, the number of overcrowded 
units actually increased between 1951 and 1961, 
probably as a reflection of increased urbanization. 
These rather dry figures alone cannot convey the 
squalor in which many of these persons live. To 
say that the conditions are greatly improved is 

not to deny that the problem is a large and serious 
one. But, is it fair to blame the imperfections of 


the private market alone? It is true that this is 


a market in which information costs and externali- 
ties are considerable. Perfect competition, be- 

cause of discrimination and collusion among sellers, 
is not, as a rule, achieved in practice, so that an 
optimal solution is not realized in terms of prices 
But, 


fiably be described as "private"? 


of goods to consumers. can this market justi- 
It is clear, 
rather, that in the urban areas of North America-- 
and it is only in the urban areas that it would seem 
that filtering is relevant--the housing markets 
are influenced by a combination of private and public 
participants, institutions and constraints. The 
important public constraints here are zoning, 
building codes and other ordinances and taxes. 
These public constraints have had the immediate 
effect, first, of preventing the occupancy of 
structures below a certain quality level, i.e., 
level of physical characteristics, and second, of 
raising the average cost of operation for property 
have 


owners, through taxes which, on the whole, 


probably been regressive. Indirectly, zoning and 


building ordinances have enabled the middle class 
to collude in order to exclude low-income house- 
holds from a large share of the housing stock. House- 
holds at the low end of the income scale are frus- 
trated in their attempt to obtain housing of suffi- 
ciently low quality in terms of physical dimensions 

so that, under the prevailing price structure, they 
are unable to achieve their optima. Instead, they 
crowd into housing which may or may not be structur- 
ally standard, or they accept deteriorated housing. 
This is the trade-off that they are able to make 
because of the constrictions on market operation. 

It seems plausible that, while there might be costs 
involved for other segments of society, low-income 
households might have emerged with better housing 
than they have, as well as, perhaps, if these con- 
strictions had been absent or less binding during 
the past. Even if it were possible, in a kind of 
laboratory environment, to allow the housing market 
to operate freely in some urban area or areas, 
however we would still not be able to state unequivo- 


cally whether filtering can provide housing for low- 


income people. Rather, 


tional upon a series of other factors, including 


the answer would be condi- 


rate of income increase, land use patterns, housing 
production technology, etc., such as to make the 
proposition, in its simple form, meaningless. 

The final concept which I shall discuss is the most 
basic of all in this discussion, and that is the 
concept of housing itself. So-called housing 
programmes have been primarily dwelling unit pro- 
grammes, and much of the writing about the housing 
programme has been in terms of structure quality. 

I have myself conformed with this narrow definition 
Yet, 


lities play a pervasive role in this market. 


externa- 


Indeed, 
the urban housing market is not a single housing - 


up to this point. as indicated above, 


market, but a whole series of sub-markets. This is 
true, not only because housing structures themselves 
are heterogeneous, but also Decausa housing locations 
and neighbourhood efiects are imgortant in determin- 
ing the value of the housing bundle and, ultimately, 
of the condition of the housing in the neighbour- 
hood and the income level of the households 


occupying that housing. It is these externalities which 


together with low income, seem to hold the key to the 
housing problems of today. Past programmes were de- 
signed to stimulate home ownership and were tied to 
households and housing areas which represented sound 
investments. Such programmes were assured of success 
as long as the major problem in housing, in terms of 
numbers, involved construction of new housing for the 
rising middle class who were replaced in their former 
modest housing in well maintained neighbourhoods. 
‘They were merely facilitating strong market forces, 
But the problem of the slums has been resistant to 
public efforts at improvement. I would suggest that, 
even if the importance of low income as an underlying 
cause of poor housing is recognised, income supple- 
mentation is not in itself the answer to poor housing 
if, indeed, the elimination of poor housing is, per se, 


an important goal. in common with 


Slum formation, 
other types of economic pathology, such as stock market 
crashes, results from the general feeling of the 
participant (in this case the property owner) that 
everyone else involved has lost confidence in the 
future and a mild form of panic ensues. In this case, 
it takes the form of rapid turnover and undermain- 
tenance of the property and, as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, a downward spiral in the quality of the 
housing in the neigHbourhood. Once this process has 
started, upgrading of slums becomes very unlikely 
and occurs only under extreme pressures for the 
housing sites in the neighbourhood. Historically, 
One thinks 


of such areas as Georgetown in Washington and Green- 


such pressure has been very localized. 
wich Village in New York. With continued growth in 
the size of metropolitan areas, with the continuance 
of rising income and with the increased problems 


of personal transportation, as a result, in part, of 
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the other two factors, the pressures for rehabilita- 
An 
increasing number of affluent persons who place a high 


tion upon existing slum areas may spread. 


value upon their time may be willing to invest in 


rehabilitating such areas of high accessibility to 
Still, there 
is some reason to think that, with the displacement 


businesses and cultural activities. 


of some residents, new slums will not be formed, 
unless both the income problem and some of the more 
onerous social constraints are abolished. Further- 
more, this source of rehabilitation is likely to 
remain limited to areas where the structural and 
architectural quality of the stock is high, even 
Rather 
than continuing the attempt at stimulating the 


though it may have been poorly maintained. 


supply of dwelling units, therefore, public policy 
might more efficiently deal with slum elimination 
by providing much higher levels of amenity and 
public services to existing slum areas than they 
now enjoy, in combination with an incomes policy. 
Such a policy would aim at making existing slum 
areas more pleasant to live in as well as tech- 
nologically more suitable to modern work and con- 
sumption patterns; for example, by lowering costs 
of transportation to other portions of the urban 
area. This policy would re-emphasize the tradi-~ 
tional role of government of providing services 
the consumption of which is shared in common 
by a number of individuals, while allowing the 
private market to provide those goods which 
individuals consume separately. 


Common Housing Policy Approaches 


The problems associated with housing low-income 
persons have, as we know, received a great deal of 
attention. We have seen a large number of programmes 
developed and implemented, some of which have been 
phased out, others of which continue in force. I 
shall direct the reader's attention to three 
generalised approaches to the problems which have, 

at various times, been put forward as "solutions" 

and which appear to be recurring themes in legislation 
and in official pronouncements on housing policy. 
While, to do them justice, these approaches are some- 
times recommended in combination, it may prove inter- 
esting to examine them individually but briefly, in 
the light of our previous discussion. 

The first generalised solution is to promote a 
higher rate of housing starts without reference to 
the "type" of structure. The assumption behind 
this approach seems to be that, with a larger number 
of housing units per capita and over time with an 
increasing share of the total number of housing units 
being in relatively new standard structures, the poorer 
quality dwellings will be eliminated and the general 
level of housing consumption and particularly the level 
for low-income persons, will rise. This argument is 


naive and incorrect on several counts. In general, 
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it fails to take account of the heterogeneous nature 
of housing, and relies upon the concept of filtering 
which, as we have seen, is not valid as a general 
proposition, relying rather upon particular sets of 
conditions which we have no reason to think would 
obtain in North America over the next few decades. 
It assumes that the price level in good quality 
housing now unavailable to low-income households will 
fall (or, more correctly, rise less quickly than 
income) so that they will be able to live in such 
housing rather than in low-quality housing. 

But there is no reason to think that such drastic 
price reductions will occur unless a really massive 
surplus of new housing were created and dumped upon 
the market at prices well below those prevailing. 
The amount of subsidy involved in supplying such 
large amounts of housing at such low prices would 
be enormous and would be borne, primarily, by 
those segments of society who would finance this 
construction both directly through taxes, and 
indirectly, through capital losses on their own 
standard housing, but be unwilling or ineligible 
@o move into the new subsidized housing. Such a 
situation would also require the abandonment of 
the price system, since these accommodations would 
have to be rationed in some artificial manner. 

Another reason why the prices of these new 
housing units would have to be subsidized heavily 
concerns the question of externalities arising 
from location. While the new housing is superior 
to housing in the existing stock at the same price, 
the extrastructural attributes of the existing 
stock may be substantial and may be superior to 
the new housing in the dimensions of accessibility 
to work places and to other persons of a similar 
ethnic or income group, as well as embodying less 
well-defined qualities depending upon psychological 
associations with the neighbourhood itself. These 
attributes of the existing housing stock tend to be 
non-reproducible. They would, therefore, have to 
be compensated for by lower housing price, i.e., 
lower market value in relation to the flow of 
structural housing services. 

Finally, increasing the supply of housing through 
the construction of new dwelling units for upper 
and middle income families is likely to induce 
additional demand among that portion of the popu- 
lation in the form of occupancy of second homes and 
of separate accommodations for non-family house- 
holds. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that in Canada between 1951 ans 1925 alrost 22 
per cent of the net increase in dwelling units were 


occupied by non-family households. 


for households previously unable to occupy standard 
housing to do so. Now, while it is conceivable that 


productivity increases, even large productivity 


increases, in the manufacture of houses can be achieved 


through further research, it is incorrect to picture 
this large and competitive industry as having made 
only small gains in productivity as a result of its 
substantial internally-generated- research. ® The 
real barrier to lower housing prices is a host of 
artificial constraints upon the construction industry 
and upon housing markets, some of which have been 
mentioned previously. Aside from constraints on the 
construction industry, such as restrictive labour 
practices, rigid building codes, insufficient 
public services and restrictive zoning regulations, 
collusion within the housing market constricts the 
areas where a low-income person may live. With a 
growing demand on the part of low-income persons, 
typical of most large metropolitan areas in North 
America, the price of land in the constricted low- 
income neighbourhood increases, so that land costs 
relative to the total cost of a housing unit 
increase. This is the case unless the housing 

units are built at higher and higher densities, 

an alternative which is meeting increasing resis- 
tance by the public, especially where the low-income 
housing is designed for large families. The other 
alternative is to locate the new housing on more 
remote and cheaper land. But here the costs of 
transportation increase, and these costs may be 

very lumpy, requiring, for instance, that the family 


purchase an automobile where it did not have 


one before, or purchase a second, where it only had one. 


Whether the housing is built on close-in sites or on 
more remote sites, it,is likely that land and trans- 
portation cost would be an increasing share of 
housing cost and would tend to cancel out savings 
in construction costs which, at best, would be 
small.? 

A third common solution is subsidizing the supply 
of housing through direct public intervention. 
This approach is embodied in the programmes which 
fall under the generic heading of “urban renewal" 
and take the form of subsidizing housing on redevel- 
opment sites, of rehabilitation, and of public 
housing. One problem in assessing the welfare 
implications of these programmes is that, especially 
under redevelopment and public housing and to some 
extent under rehabilitation, the households occu- 
pying the post-treatment housing are not necessarily 
the same households which occupied the same housing 
units or lived on the site previously. It: may even 


be that some households occupying such publicly 


subsidized housing are worse off in terms of the 


purely structural features of their housing than 


A second common solution for the problem of housing 
the low-income population is the suggestion that 
productivity in the home-building industry may be greatly they were before the subsidy, in return for which 
increased by appropriate stimuli. The resultant lowering they are able to reduce the proportion of their 
of prices for new housing generally would make it possible budget spent on housing from a possibly unconscion- 


ably high level. Ironically, for such households 
the public is providing, through a housing programme, 
an income transfer while reducing housing consumption. 
Programmes embodying this approach have to a very 
great extent ignored the externality aspects of 
housing and concentrated solely upon the structural 
aspects, so that increased consumption of housing 

in a structural sense has often been accompanied 
by environmental impoverishment. The siting of public 

housing projects in remote and often desolate 


locations is an unfortunate example of this. 
Summary and Conclusions 


The foregoing discussion indicates that the prob- 
lem of housing demand by low-income families is, 
in fact, compounded by several other major types 
of problems. The concentration in public policy 
upon "the housing problem" as a problem separable 
from these other problems which has been supported 
by concepts that are not justified as analytical 
tools has led to a series of "Solutions" which 
are probably self-defeating. 

First, the housing problem is primarily an 
income problem. A meaningful discussion of the 
need for intervention in the housing market to 
alleviate poor housing conditions can only be 
made in the context of considering the income 
constraints and the extent to which income is 
insufficierit to enable families with normal utility 
functions to obtain a minimal socially acceptable 
standard of housing. This suggests that the 
housing problem must be viewed as an integral 
part of the poverty problem. 

Second, my analysis suggests that although 
the number of sub-standard dwellings is a reasonable 
approximation for the magnitude of the housing 
aspect of the poverty problem it is not a defini- 
tive measure since there is not a one-to-one 
correspondence between the number of persons 
requiring housing assistance and the number 
occupying sub-standard housing. Once differences 
in the utility function of individuals are recog- 
nized, families requiring housing assistance can 
be identified by specifying families for whom 
there is a discrepancy between family income and 
som2 minimal level of income required to obtain a 
socially acceptable minimum basket of goods and 
services. 

The third major problem area has to do with the 
spatial dimension of housing and particuiarly the 
influence of the neighbourhood and environment 
upon housing structures. Concentration upon improve- 
ment in structural characteristics of housing alone 
will never bring a lasting solution as long as condi- 
tions exist in the residential environment which are 
conducive to the continued formation of slums and which 
through psychological influences perpetuate the other 


two problems of low income and asocial taste. 
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AS a consequence of the above, housing programmes 
that concentrate upon housing assistance, and par- 
ticularly shelter assistance rather than general 
economic assistance, can only involve extra costs to 


society. First, these programmes fail to specify 


satisfactorily who requires aid. Second, they may 


distort the consumption pattern if a direct housing 
subsidy is greater than the expenditures that would 
have been made on housing with a given income con- 


sisting both of the person's monetary and subsidized 


income. Third, these programmes probably entail high 


administrative costs. Therefore, to attempt to define 


housing needs in terms of annual target figures of 


standard housing units is a useless exercise. Rather, 


what is required is to define socially acceptable 


minimum standards of consumption goods and services, 
both private and public, required for every family 
and to endeavour both to provide each family with the 
financial capacity to be able to purchase the private 
portion of that basket of goods and services, while 


supplying directly public service components. 


1 An earlier version of this paper, written in 
collaboration with Professor Lawrence Smith of the 
University of Toronto, was presented at a confer- 
ence on Housing the Poor held at the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Albany, on August 6, 1971. 

The criticisms of Harvey Lithwick, former Assistant 
Secretary, John Hartwick and James Parlour, staff 
members of the Ministry, were helpful to the author 
in making this revision. 

2 An entire chapter in the final report of the U.S. 
National Commission on Urban Problems, for example, 
is devoted to the subject, and projections of needs 
in terms of numbers of units are developed. See: 
Building the American City, Report of the National 
Commission on Urban Problems, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1969, pp. 66-93, 

3. The concept of housing employed in the diagrams is 
itself one of a composite of service flows assiciated 
with housing. A number of simplifications are invol-24 
in employing this measure which do not, however, affect 
the result substantively. 

4 Preamble, U.S. Housing Act of 1949. 

5 The corresponding indifference curves have been 
excluded from the diagram for simplicity. 


6 In his essay “Moving Towards Meaningful Housing 
Goals" (in K. Gordon, ed., 


: Agenda for the Nation, 
Washington, D.C., Brookings Pnsti tution TSes}— 
Anthony Downs argues forcefully against this type 
of goal-setting. 

7 This conclusion is not novel. N.H. Lithwick also 
reaches a similar conclusion in Urban Poverty, Re- . 
search Monograph No. 1 of Urban Canada: Problems and 
Prospects, pares Information Canada, 1971. Richard 
Muth argues that "most suggested remedies for slums 


do little or nothing to remove or reduce poverty 
and ... hence are likely to be ineffective in the 


long run." See his Cities and Housing, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1969, p. 115. 

8 See: Christopher A. Sims, “Efficiency in the Con- 
struction Industry" in The Report of the President's 
Committee on Urban Housing, Technical Studies, Vol. 
Gashingran- D-C—U-S-covernment Printing Office, 
1969, pp. 145-176. 

9 Ralph J. Johnson has estimated that in large 
urban areas it may be possible to reduce direct 
construction costs by 10 to 15 ver cent if the 
artificial constraints I have referred to are 
remowed. At cmesemky uch udirecs cagsiteuction 

costs amount to 50 to 55 per cent of total new 


II, 


housing value, so that under the best of circum- 
stances purchase price would be reduced by about 
six per cent. See his "Housing Technology and 
Housing Costs," Ibid., pp. 53-64. 


58. WHY NOT A NATIONAL HOUSING ALLOWANCE? 


Michael Wheeler 


Opposition to public housing and the peculiar stigma under 
which it has labored on this continent have encouraged the 
search for alternative ways of providing housing for people 
unable to afford the market costs. Among the proposals for 
which support has fluctuated over the years is the principle of 
an income supplement, or housing 2!!owance, payable to in- 
dividuals in the accommodation of their choice, provided it 
meets a required standard, and subject to certain limits on 
household income and rent. 


The schemes proposed differ in detail, but all seek to make 
housing allowances available to tenants of private as well as 
public housing, and are designed to cover the difference be- 
tween an approved portion of the tenants’ income and the fair 
market value of the accommodation. The allowances could be 
subject to maxima of some kind that would incorporate re- 
gional variations. A somewhat analogous situation exists in the 
health field where publicly supported programs of hospital 
and medical insurance acknowledge the need for assistance in 
meeting medical costs but do not insist that health services 
should be provided exclusively through the State. 


The advantages claimed for a general system of housing 
allowances are that it allows individuals greater discretion in 
the choice of where they live and how they live; that it makes 
for a more natural mix of neighborhood population, avoids 
the institutional character and constraints of large public hous- 
ing developments, and distributes the landlord function among 
many different landlords instead of concentrating it in the 
hands of one, namely government, as in the case of public 
housing. Such a scheme would, moreover, offer greater flexi- 
bility in assisting those whose housing problem is not the 
inadequacy or poor quality of their accommodation, but the 
amount of income spent on rent which prevents them from 
properly providing for other necessities. This is a problem not 
confined to the poverty stricken, but is known to larger 
families well above any poverty line. In such situations it 
might be preferable — and less costly — to provide assistance 
in a manner that allows people to remain in their own homes. 
A system of allowances would have similar advantages for 
those experiencing a severe drop in income because of some 
unexpected misfortune such as permanent disability, or loss 
of the breadwinner. On economic grounds it is argued that the 
private sector can provide standard housing more cheaply than 
the public agency, and that such a scheme would make it 
possible to exploit the cost savings available from the private 
sector! 
No less impressive arguments have been advanced in oppo- 
sition to a system of housing allowances, the main burden of 
criticism being the relative inefficiency and greater costliness 
of income subsidies as a means of expanding the stock of 
standard low-rent housing — which is the heart of the problem 
— as compared with direct public intervention in new housing 
production. The effect of income supplements in the short 
run, it is argued, would be to increase rents and house prices 
for low-income people without producing any improvement in 
housing conditions. Another reason for the coolness of some 
towards the proposal is the enthusiasm with which certain as- 
pects of it have been greeted by real estate dealers and build- 
” efs; the possibility of private vice being turned to public virtue 
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is not universally conceded. 


The objections to a general system of housing allowances are 
persuasive, but not so conclusive as to disqualify the proposal 
from serious consideration as one possible approach to the 
low-income housing problem. The worst fate the proposal 
could suffer would be for it to go unexamined and undiscussed. 


With a few local exceptions, our present public housing pro- 
gram (amounting to 1.4 per cent of the total housing stock) 
has made little appreciable impact on housing conditions of 
the poor. Indeed, these are the people frequently excluded 
from what little public housing there is by high rents and res- 
trictive admission policies. In spite of a recent welcome shift 
in the spending priorities of the Federal Government from 
direct mortgage lending in support of the private market to 
increased funds for public housing, and a greater disposition 
on the part of some provincial governments to make use of 
these funds, the prospect of a substantial increase in public 
housing is remote. No one attending the Federal-Provincial 
Conference on Housing and Urban Development, held in 
November 1967, could fail to note the strong distaste for 
public housing evident among provincial spokesmen. If past 
experience is any guide, there is every likelihood that the 
present widespread concern over the “housing crisis” will 
lead to further aids for the middle-income group while stop- 
ping short of implementation of a genuinely effective program 
for low-income families. 


The test of a successful housing policy is not only that it 
produces the requisite volume of dwellings, but that the cost 
of these dwellings should bear some reasonable relationship to 
people’s ability to pay. If all income groups are to benefit 
from the increased output of which the building industry is 
capable, much greater attention will need to be given to the 
stabilization of housing costs as well as to means of increasing 
the purchasing power of low-income families. The contri- 
bution of a general housing allowance to this latter abjective 
deserves consideration. 


The first essential is to be clear about what a general housing 
allowance can and cannot do. It will not eliminate poverty, 
although it may help to remove one of the worst penalties of 
poverty, namely bad housing. The elimination of poverty re- 
quires a constellation of measures, the most important of 
which is a re-distribution of income. Without an improvement 
in the incomes of the poor, the scale of subsidies required to 
house all families adequately, under whatever method, would 
be so large as to be totally unacceptable to any electorate. 
Thus an income supplement for housing purposes will be of 
greatest value only when supported by other policies aimed at 
improving incomes and opportunities. 


Similarly, the introduction of a general housing allowance 
cannot be considered without reference to the need for more 
direct measures to improve the supply of low-income housing. 
The filtering process works inefficiently up or down, and even 
if the longer run effect of an allowance would be to increase 
housing production, its impact in the short run would almost 
certainly be inflationary in current conditions of shortage. 
The principle of a housing allowance is advanced not as an 
alternative to direct public intervention in new housing pro- 
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duction, but as a resource that might be used “‘in parallel”, 
and possessing specific social advantages. 


If all the benefits of a housing allowance are not to be swal- 
lowed up in higher rents, the scheme will have to be accom- 
panied by a system of rent regulation. This prospect is so un- 
palatable for some as to outweigh any advantages a system of 
allowances might have, but, as Donnison has pointed out, 
regulating rents does not mean freezing them. Under rent 
regulation the overall pattern of prices responds to changes in 
supply and demand, while the local impact of severe and 
abnormal scarcities is kept within bounds. The essential point 
is that differences in rents should represent differences in the 
value of the accommodation offered. ‘*) In some places spiral- 
ling rents have already produced calls for official review of 
the rental market and of landlord-tenant contracts. The pur- 
pose of these demands is not necessarily to control rents, but 
to discourage excessive increases and to protect tenants’ 
security of tenure. The effects of rapid urban growth and con- 
tinuing shortages in particular sectors of the housing market 
may in fact make the demand for some measure of rent re- 
gulation irresistible. 


Similar trends may be detected with regard to the other ad- 
ministrative requirement of a system of housing allowances, 
namely the necessity to exclude substandard accommodation 
from benefiting under the scheme. Since new construction 
adds only about 3 per cent to the housing stock each year, a 
major opportunity for improving housing conditions lies in 
measures to conserve and up-grade the existing stock of dwel- 
lings. Growing acceptance of this view is reflected in the 
efforts of municipal councils to adopt and, what is even more 
difficult, to enforce housing standards by-laws; it is reasonable 
to assume that this trend wculd both stimulate, and be aided 
by, a general system of housing allowances. (3) 


A recurrent problem in the enforcement of housing codes is 
the lack of alternative accommodation within the means of 
families and individuals displaced by official action. The avail- 
ability of a housing allowance would offer substantial relief 
for this kind of situation, as well as stimulating the upgrading 
of the housing stock generally by making it more profitable 
than hitherto for private landlords to rent accommodation to 
poorer households. 

Perhaps the most compelling arguments for housing allow- 
ances are social in nature. The landlord-tenant relationship is 
fraught with difficulties in the best of circumstances, and when 
government is the landlord the opportunities increase for un- 
welcome rules and constraints. The number of dwellings in 
public ownership at the present time is relatively small, but 
would increase substantially if a program commensurate with 
the need were undertaken,'*) with corresponding increases 

io problems of administration and management, of selection of 
tenants and of integration of public housing in the general 
community. Faced with this prospect it seems desirable to 
encourage a broad range of non-governmental options for the 
sponsorship, development, and management of low-income 
housing in the interests of promoting the kind of social diver- 
sity which ensures variety and the kind of administration that 
is both responsible and responsive. A system of housing al- 
lowances could be a useful adjunct in developing these alter- 
natives. 

The allowances could be used to advantage in conjunction 
with non-profit and co-operative sponsored housing, and also 
with existing public housing; rents for these dwellings would 
be set at a level sufficient to cover debt charges and manage- 


“ ment costs without subsidy, and the tenants would then be 


entitled to a housing allowance designed to ensure that their 
gross incomes were sufficient to pay an approved rent after 
deducting the cost of a defined level of consumption varying 
with size of family. Such a scheme would enhance the status 
of public housing tenants because it would give them a statu- 
tory right to a housing allowance, the same right as that en- 
joyed by the tenant of private housing under the proposed 
scheme. If the cost of these allowances was borne entirely out 
of federal funds, it would help to answer some of the objec- 
tions of the poorer provinces who are faced with below 
average per capita incomes, a higher incidence of poor hous- 
ing, and a consequent need for larger subsidies. 

Two Schemes 
The issues raised by the proposal for a national housing al- 
lowance are difficult and complex, as they are for every field 
of social policy, and deserve more searching examination than 
has been attempted here; the purpose of this article is merely 
to open the subject for wider discussion. In pursuing the prac- 
tical application of the proposal, two current schemes can be 
considered: the first a proposal by the British economist, Miss 
Nevitt, and the second, the U.S. Rent Supplement Program 
which exemplifies the difficulties and disappointments attend- 
ing the actual implementation of a program. 
The scheme proposed by Miss Nevitt in her study “Housing, 
Taxation and Subsidies” is offered as a way of rationalizing 
the present haphazard British svstem of housing subsidies and 
assistamee, and of re-distributing the assistance in a more 
equitable manner without calling for an inerease in total 
government contributions.'*' Present inequalities in the system 
result from tax reliefs for owner occupiers accounting for 
more than half the national subsidies paid out for housing, 
which favor owners over tenants of private housing and 
richer buyers over poorer ones. ‘®) 


Nevitt’s scheme would concentrate assistance in the poorer 
half of the population, and be equally available to tenants of 
public housing, tenants of private landlords, and owner oc- 
cupiers. On the premise that in a free market the average level 
of income is a principal determinant of the average level of 
rent, and that in this market the poor tend to be squeezed out 
by those with an average income or more, the national hous- 
ing allowance would be available to all households whose 
income fell below the defined average income for the current 
year. The amount of the allowance would be related to the 
householder’s income, family responsibilities, and housing 
costs, and the scheme would have an automatic adjustment 
mechanism built into it so that it would not be necessary for 
Parliament to make frequent re-examinations of the level of 
housing allowances. 

The housing allowance would be the amount required to 
enable a family of a given size to pay its actual rent, and still 
maintain a basic level of consumption. This level of consump- 
tion would be based on the actual average expenditures of 
families of different sizes on items other than housing, tobacco, 
and alcoholic drinks. If basic consumption is defined in this 
way, it avoids many of the difficulties of trying to define essen- 
tial and non-essential expenditures. 

The calculation of a housing allowance would be a simple 
matter of arithmetic. In the example that follows, Miss 
Nevitt’s figures have been converted into roughly equivalent 
Canadian amounts. The figures are illustrative only. The 
basic expenditure for a family of four persons has been de- 
rived from “Guides for Family Budgeting, 1967”, prepared 
by the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 
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Monthly joint income of husband and wife. . ..... $360 
Monthly basic expenditure for family with 2 children... 285 
Amount available for housing 75 
Actual gross rent 100 
Housing allowance 25 


Once having obtained the two necessary points of reference 
(available income and average basic expenditure), it would be 
a simple matter to draw up a complete schedule of basic ex- 
penditure for each size of household. Such a scheme would 
automatically reduce the level of housing allowance as chil- 
dren grew up and became independent. 
A scheme of this type means, in effect, that the central gov- 
ernment would centralize all housing subsidies. The money 
which is at present paid out in a very haphazard way would be 
converted into a generous system of giving housing allowances 
in times of sickness. unemployment. old age, and when the 
children of the family were young. The scheme is not designed 
to reduce government aid to housing, but to direct that aid 
to families where and when it is most needed. 

The U.S. Rent Supplement Program 
When enacted in 1965, the Rent Supplement Program was 
proclaimed as a new approach to housing for low-income fa- 
milies, with distinct advantages over previous programs involv- 
ing public ownership. President Johnson described it as “the 
most crucial new instrument in our effort to improve the 
American city”, adding that it would encourage housing in 
which families of different income and different age groups 
can live together. 
The program authorizes rent supplement payments to non- 
profit, limited-dividend or co-operative housing sponsors on 
behalf of any individual or family who is unable to obtain 
standard privately owned housing at a rent which is equal to 
or less than one-quarter of his income, and who is displaced, 
elderly, physically handicapped, or occupying sub-standard 
housing. In addition, the income of prospective tenants must 
be within the limits applicable to public housing tenants in the 
area. 
The amount of rent supplement payment cannot exceed the 
difference between 25 per cent of the tenant’s income and 
the full rent that is required for the dwelling unit. Income 
must be 1eported each year by all tenants except the elderly. 
When 25 per cent of a tenant’s income equals or exceeds the 
economic rent, supplement payments are terminated, but the 
tenant may continue to live in the project and pay the full 
economic rent. 


The main function that non-profit sponsors are called upon 
to serve is to provide “competent and continuing manage- 
ment” of the projects. They are also responsible for selection 
of the tenants. Each sponsor must demonstrate that it has a 
clear and definite interest in providing housing for the in- 
tended occupants, and in addition must have a history of suc- 
cessful operations as an organization, and be able to provide 
reasonable assurance that it will remain an active entity dur- 
ing the term of the mortgage. 
The original program, however, underwent serious change 
in the course of its passage through Congress. (7? When it 
reached the President’s desk it was directed to an entirely 
different group of beneficiaries, and in the flood of accom- 
panying legislative language were the seeds of administrative 
frustration that has never ceased. 
The administration’s original rent supplement program would 
have applied to housing in what Secretary Robert Weaver of 
_ the Housing and Urban Development Department called “the 
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income gap between public and private housing — generally 
referred to as middle-income families”. Weaver estimated that 
it would serve income ranges “between $3,000 and $5,000 
income in the smaller lower cost communities and $3,500 to 
$6,000 in the larger citics”. Many in Congress, both con- 
servatives and liberals, viewed the administration version as a 
special subsidy to the “rich poor”, and thus unjustified. Scep- 
tical of the program in general, the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment officials, whose members run 
public housing programs, envisioned the rise of “genteel” 
subsidized housing that would tend to make conventional 
public housing projects local “poor houses”. In the Bill that 
emerged only persons who could qualify for public housing 
were eligible for rent supplements. 

While concern for low-income families made its impact in the 
final version of the program, so did a long-standing Congres- 
sional concern that housing built for the poor should look 
like housing for the poor. The agency’s handbook for spon- 
sors and administrators says: “all rent supplement projects 
must be of modest design, and suitable to market and loca- 
tion proposed. Swimming pools, two bathrooms per unit, air 
conditioning, and similar items will not be permitted”. To 
project sponsors trying to use rent supplements to achieve a 
genuine economic mix of tenants this is an almost unbearable 
yoke. A project designed to minimum standards is better than 
slum housing, but it is not likely to attract additional families 
able to pay the full market rent. Thus the idea of a neighbor- 
hood “mix” was destroyed. 

The experience of all those closely concerned with the hous- 
ing problem indicates the impossibility of a single answer. 
Taken in conjunction with other necessary measures, a sys- 
tem of housing allowances might introduce a healthy element 
of variety and opportunity, and do much to maintain the 
existing stock of houses at acceptable levels. 


1. See for example, Eugene Smolensky “Public Housing or In- 
come Supplements — the Economics of Housing for the Poor” in 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, March, 1968. The 
evidence cited by Professor Smolensky that the private sector can 
provide standard housing more cheaply than the public agency is 
suggestive rather than definitive. He argues further that a restricted 
cash grant to tenants, with any excess of subsidy over rent be- 
coming income to the tenant, would assure the maximum reduction 
in the number of families in sub-standard housing for a given ex- 
penditure of public funds. 


2. D. V. Donnison, The Government of Housing. Pelican Books, 
1967, p. 266. 


3. It is worth noting that public assistance programs, which pro- 
vide a form of housing allowance, rarely make payment of the 
allowance contingent on the accommodation meeting a minimum 
standard of adequacy, with the result that an undetermined por- 
tion of public funds is expended each year in maintaining families 
in substandard accommodation. The Public Welfare Department 
of the City of Winnipeg has made an interesting attempt to cope 
with this problem. 

4. According to one authority, investment in the public housing 
program should rise to at least 10 per cent and preferably 15 per 
cent of total dwelling units constructed each year. See A. Rose, 
Canadian Housing Policies. Background Paper prepared for the 
Canadian Conference on Housing, June 1968, p. 114. 

5. This section draws on A. A. Nevitt, Housing, Taxation and 
Subsidies, Nelson. J.andon, 1966, Ch.10, and an article by Miss 
Nevitt in Reshaping Social Policy a series from New Society, Har- 
rison, Raison and Co., London, 1966, pp. 14-16. Early in 1968 the 
City of Birmingham, England, sponsored legislation to permit a 
program of allowances for low-income tenants of private housixg. 
6. Ata time when Britain is concerned with removing these in- 
equalities, a strong body of opinion is advocating their adoption in 
Canada through such devices as subsidized mortgage interest rates 
and tax relief on the interest paid on mortgages. These proposals 
should be carefully considered in the light of principles of equity 
as well as their inflationary effect on housing costs. 

7. This evaluation of the Rent Supplement Pro, i 

a Teport appearing m City, Volimne oy No. 1, Tange tek og 
blished by Urban America Inc., Washington, D.C. ne 


59. RENT-TO-INCOME FORMULA FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


Homer Borland 


From comments made by public hous- 
ing tenants, elected officials at all levels 
of government, social workers, and the 
Press, it is quite clear that there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding as to 
how the rental scale operates and what 
it is intended to accomplish. It may be 
helpful to review the elements relating 
to shelter and indicate the basis of the 
present rent-to-income formula. 


The provision of shelter is one of the 
major components of the cost of living 
which, together with food and clothing, 
constitute the basic necessities of life. 
Other requirements that make for a full 
life are recreation and entertainment, 
education, transportation, medical and 
dental care, life insurance and savings 
for the future, to say nothing of income 
tax. None of these can be ignored, but 
each must be given its proper place in 
the allocation of available funds by 
families and individuals. No one wants 
to pay more than necessary for any of 
the components, and everyone must 
determine the value he places on each, 
related to his income. This is true 
whether he be a home-owner or a 
tenant. 


For many years it has been considered 
that the cost of unserviced shelter 
should not exceed “a week’s pay for a 
month’s rent”, which is about 23% of 
the monthly income. Until compara- 
tively recently, the GDS (mortgage 
payments of principal and interest, and 
municipal taxes) of National Housing 
Act mortgages was limited to 23% of 
thes income. This was raised to 27% 
partly on the basis of there being a 
savings element in the mortgage pay- 
ment. It must be recognized that in ad- 
dition to basic shelter costs (municipal 
taxes and retirement of the capital 
cost), for both home-owners and ten- 
ants, there are other costs such as up- 
keep or maintenance including exterior 
painting, insurance, heating and utili- 
ties, and for tenants, the landlord’s ad- 
ministrative expense. While home-own- 


ers have no administrative costs they 


often ignore the cost of providing their 
equity in the property. The sum of 
these expenses is by no means incon- 
siderable. 


If everyone had sufficient income they 
could provide for their shelter without 
public intervention by way of what we 
call public housing in America or 
Council housing in Britain. Unfortu- 
nately there are many people — fami- 
lies, the elderly and the handicapped — 
who simply are unable to provide safe, 
decent, and sanitary housing out of 
their own resources. It is to the credit 
of society that it has collectively recog- 
nized the importance of adequate hous-. 
ing for all, and that governments have 
enacted legislation to make it possible. 
Thz amount and location of such hous- 
ing is still a matter of debate at the lo- 
cal level. 


It is only proper that the tenant receiv- 
ing the accommodation should make 
payments toward the cost of the shelter 
provided by the public. The difference 
between the moneys received from 
tenants and the cost of operation must 
be made up by the public. This is true 
whether the rents are fixed as in Britain 
or related to income as is usual in 
America. If the subsidies required be- 
come too high in the view of govern- 
ments or individual members of socie- 
ty, (who in the last analysis must pay 
these subsidies and who themselves 
may be living in somewhat less satis- 
factory housing without subsidy), there 
is grave danger that resistance to public 
housing may increase and provide the 
“kiss of death” to the whole program. 


It is therefore imperative that rentals 
in public housing be kept at the highest 
level consistent with the ability of ten- 
ants to pay, having regard to the other 
elements of living previously men- 
tioned — food, clothing, and miscel- 
laneous necessary expenditures. In this 
way the subsidies will be kept at a 


satisfactory level, but will not give ad- 
vantages to public housing tenants 
which are out of line with those avail- 
able to the rest of the public. The prin- 
ciple followed in Canada is “to each 
according to his need, and from each 
according to his ability.” Consistency 
with this approach requires that family 
income be the basis for calculating the 
rent, rather than considering only that 
of the head of the family. 

Toogive cfleet to this principle a scale 
of rent relating to income, regardless 
of the size or type of accommodation, 
is used. It has always been recognized 
that lower income families could not 
afford as high a percentage for rent as 
those of somewhat higher income and 
therefore the scale shows variation in 
the percentuge for different incomes. 
For some time, it was felt that public 
housing should be reserved for those in 
the lower third of the income group. 
A feature was built into the original 
scale to encourage families to vacate 
public housing when their family in- 
come excceded this figure, for the lo- 
cality in which the housing was located. 
In Canada, no “‘kick-out” was ever im- 
posed where rents were related to in- 
come. 


A little history of the development of 
the rental scale might be useful. The 
original scale used in Canada was de- 
veloped by a group at the University of 
Toronto and was known as the Car- 
ver-Hopwood scale. This scale included 
the adjustment of rental to family size. 
and income, the recognition of a mini- 
mum standard of living, and the pro- 
gressive application of subsidies to pro- 
vide greater rent relief in the lower 
ranges of income. A starting point for 
the scale was provided by the Toronto 
Welfare Council’s minimum family 
budget as published in May, 1947. 
However, it included family allowances 
as part of the family income which 
cancelled out the benefits of rental dif- 
ferences relating to family size. 
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The scale was for shelter only with the 
tenant responsible for supplying heat- 
ing, hot water, and his own stove and 
refrigerator. This was a heavy burden 
for low income families. The scale for 
a four-person family started at 19.1% 
for monthly incomes of $125, was 
20.5% for $175, and 22% for $300 
incomes. When the family income ex- 
ceeded the “lower third” for the lo- 
cality, the excess carried a rental of 
30%, in addition to the scale figure at 
the “lower third”. 

By 1958, it was recognized that since 
the Carver-Hopwood scale came int9 
effect, incomes and price levels hil 
risen considerably and changes in th, 
pattern of family expenditures had oc- 
curred. It was therefore advisable to 
bring the scale into line with the then 
current economic and social conditions. 
In the following year a Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. R. E. G. 
Davis journeyed across Canada to re- 
view the operations of the rental scale 
with Housing Authorities and Pro- 
vincial officials. 

As a result of the recommendations 
made, family allowances were dropped 
from the calculations of family income 
and variations due to different family 
sizes were eliminated. The other major 
change was to include services such as 
heat, hot water, stove and refrigerator 
with shelter, thus subsidizing those 
services as well as the basic shelter. In 
projects where such services were sup- 
plied by the tenant, an appropriate re- 
duction was made from the scale to 
determine the amount to be paid to the 
Housing Authority. 


A revised scale was introduced in 1962, 
but its adoption was delayed in parts of 
the country because the net effect was 
to increase the amount of subsidy. It 
was a straight-line scale, beginning at 
25% for $100 incomes to 31.3% at 
$479. Above this income the rent was 
31.3%. 

By 1966, with the increase in incomes 
as well as in the cost of living including 
market rents, it was felt that a further 
examination of the rental scale should 
be made. This was done resulting in a 
scale with rentals about $15 lower 
than those of the 1962 scale. It begins 
at 16.7% for $192 incomes, extended 


to 30% at $560, and 30% for incomes 
in excess of this. It is for fully-serviced 
accommodation as outlined previously, 
a point which is often overlooked by 


. its critics. 


Family income is calculated to be the 
aggregate gross income, in whatever 


form received, of all members of the 
family, or of an individual where ap- 


plicable, excluding: 


1. Earnings of children in regular at- 
tendance at recognized institutions 
of learning; funds for tuition, such 
as scholarships, bursaries and con- 
tributions from non-resident fami- 
ly members. 


2. Living-out or travelling allow- 
ances of a family head; casual 
and/or part-time carnings of a 
spouse up to $250 per annum. 

3. Earnings in excess of $75 per 
month of all members of the fami- 
ly other than the family head or 
spouse. 


4. Capital gains such as insurance 
settlement, inheritances, disabili- 
ty awards, sale of effects. 


5. Family Allowance. 


The public housing tenant is required 
to report changes in income immedi- 
ately, so that the rent can be adjusted 
in relation to actual income. For the 
benefit of the tenant, downward adjust- 
ments in rent are made effective the 
following month. Partially for adminis- 
trative reasons, upward adjustments in 
rent are only made if the adjustment is 
for $5.00 or more, or at the annual 
verification of income. Verification of 
income is required annually to ensure 
that all tenants are treated fairly and 
equitably, and pay rents in accordance 
with their abilities. It is emphasized 
that it is an obligation of the public 
housing tenant to reveal his total an- 
nual family income and any changes 
therein, in exchange for the accommo- 
dation he receives for which the public 
purse provides a subsidy in order to 
supply him with adequate accommo- 
dation at less than market rents. 


Every public housing project is likely 
to have some families whose income 
consists, in whole or in part, of Welfare 


payments or other forms of public as- 
sistance. Such allowances include a 
component for rent which is paid to 
private landlords. It is only proper that 
the same rentals available to private 
landlords from publicly assisted fami- 
lics, should be paid to the authority ad- 
ministering the public housing. 


From time to time objections are made 
to the method of calculating family in- 
come. These gencrally fall into three 
groups: objections to the use of gross 
income rather than take-home pay, ob- 
jections to the fact that no adjustment 
is made for family size, and objections 
to the inclusion of overtime pay and 
to the amount of exemption for the 
earnings of a spouse. 


To these objections, the following com- 
ments should be made. Gross income 
is easily determined, while pay-roll de- 
ductions vary from Province to Pro- 
vince and between employers. Stand- 
ard deductions are income tax, hospi- 
tal and unemployment insurance, and 
the Canada Pension Plan. However, 
there are great variations as far as such 
things as employee pension plans, union 
dues, charitable and church contribu- 
tions, and savings bonds purchases are 
concerned. Therefore, it is submitted 
that gross income is the most equitable 
base for determining rent calculations 
related to income. 


With respect to family size there is no 
surcharge for larger accommodation as 
allocations are based on the family 
size and its needs. Family allowances 
are not included in the definition of 
family income and income tax deduc- 
tions take family size into consider- 
ation. Therefore, larger families do 
have more money available for other 
expenses than smaller ones at the same 
gross income. 


The exemption of.overtime pay or pay 
for “moonlighting” in the calculation 
of family income would place those 
families whose circumstances do not 
permit such extra work, at a disad- 
vantage. Even though the extra earn- 
ings result in higher rentals, it should 
be remembered that 70% or more of 
such earnings are still available for 
family spending. Furthermore it would 
_ be unfair to have the public contribute 


subsidies for the extra advantage of 
some families and not others. 


The present exemptions have been ar- 
rived at as a result of expericnce. While 
further adjustments may be desirable, 
they must be carefully considered to 
ensure that unduc advantages do not 
accrue to a scgment of the population. 


It has been suggested that a ceiling be 
placed on public housing rents so that 
a family whose income results in higher 
rents would not have to pay rents 
greater than in the private market. 
There is some merit in this, provided 
the maximum is set at or slightly above 
the market in the locality and provided 
also that a ceiling be placed on income. 
To set rents below the market would 
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discourage private developers from 
building rental accommodation, and 
keep public housing tenants in occu- 
pancy after they are financially able to 
enter the private market, either as 
tenants or home-owners. 


Much more could be stated, but the 
above is a general outline of the philo- 
sophy on which public housing rentals 
in Canada are based, and the develop- 
ment of the present scale along with its 
administration. 


The present scale is a good scale. It 
places a realistic value on the whole 
cost of providing shelter by including 
heat, hot water, stove and refrigerator. 
Further studies to determine the proper 
expenditures of a typical family at vari- 
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ous income levels, to cover the many 
needs for living, may produce grounds 
for change. It is hoped that the value 
of good shelter will be given its rightful 
place in competing with other expenses. 
It is also hoped that subsidies can be 
kept at a level acceptable to the public 
who “‘pay the shot”. 


Every Canadian deserves a decent 
home, regardless of income. This ob- 
jective, for families of low income, can 
largely be met by public housing, if the 
principle of “to each according to his 
need, and from each according to his 
ability”, is applied to all. Hopefully, 
the foregoing will contribute to a great- 
er understanding of the rent-to-income 
formula, and possibly stimulate order- 
ly, responsible discussion of the matter. 


PROJECTS 


refrigerator.) 


The monthly rent shown opposite oicome applies until the next income change shoum 


MONTHLY 
Family 
income Rent 
$s 8 a 
upto 192 32 16.7 
196 33 
200 35 
204 36 
208 37 17.8 
212 39 
216 40 
220 42 
224 43 19.2 
2B 4S 
232 46 
236 47 
240 48 20.0 
244 50 
248 $1 
252 53 
256 54 21.0 
260 56 
264 we 
268 58 
272 59 21.7 
276 61 
280 62 


MONTHLY MONTHLY MONTHLY 
Family + Family: Family 
income Rent income —- Rent income — Rene 
s s $ $ oH $ ‘ 
284 63 376 95 472 128 
288 65 22.6 380 96 476 130 
292 66 384 7 25 2 480 131 270 
296 67 388 98 484 132 
300 oY 392 100 488 133 
304 70 2a 396 101 492 135 
308 72 400 103 25.8 496 136 27.4 
312 14 404 104 500 137 
316 75 408 106 504 139 
320 76 23.8 412 107 508 140 
] 324 77 416 108 26.0 512 141 27.5 
] 328 78 420 109 516 143 
| 332 80 520 144 
336 81 24.2 524 146 
340 82 528 147 27.8 
344 84 532 149 
348 85 536 151 
352 86 24.4 540 153 
356 88 544 155 28.5 
360 89 548 158 
364 1 552 161 
368 92 25.0 556 164 
372 94 560 168 30.0 
56{i and up 30.0 


TO CALCULATE MONTHLY RENT FOR UNSERVICED ACCOMMODATIGN, subtract from the appropriate 
serviced monthly rent the estimated local cost of heat. water and hot waterfor the type of unics in the project. Where a 
stove or refrigerator is not provided subtract an additional! $1.00 for each item. 


DEFINITION OF INCOME 


For the purposes of this Agreement, ‘Income’ shall refer to the aggregate gross income, in whatever form received, of all 
members of the family, or of an individual where appticable, EXCLUDING: 


1. Earnings of children in regular attendance at recognized institutions of learning: Funds for tuition, such as 
scholarships, bursaries and contributions from non-resident faculy: members. 


2. Living out or travelliry allowances of a family head: Casual aed or part time earnings of a spouse up to $250. 


per annum. 


3. Earnings in excess of $75. per month of all members of the family other than the family head or spouse. (This 
will include persons related by blood, marriage or adoption or other persons who may reasonably be assumed 
to form part of the family.) 


4. Capital gains, such as insurance settlement, inheritances, disability awards, sale of effects. 


5. Family Allowance. 


60. TENANT MANAGEMENT 
Michael Audain 


The Ethos of the Times 


In terms of providing a reasonable standard of 
accommodation at rents low-income families can afford, it 
is undeniable that public housing in Canada has been 
moderately successful; one need only look at the long 
waiting lists to verify that. However, a good deal of 
criticism has been directed at public housing, by tenants 
and others, about the demoralizing social environment 

it is thought to produce. Part of the blame for this has been 
attributed by tenants groups to factors such as an over 
concentration of very low-income families and inadequate 
recreation facilities. But the way public housing is 
managed has not escaped criticism. A lack of professional 
management training, combined with cumbersome 
rules and regulations, has tended to produce an atmosphere 
in many projects in which management is feared and 
considered a punitive rather than helpful service. 


A growing number of tenants groups seem to believe that 
the only way to significantly alter the social environment 

of public housing is to obtain tenant participation in the 
management rrecess. They argue that involving residents 
in the running of public housing will encourage more 
commitment lo projects as being real homes — something 
which should ulso lead to more responsibility for the care of 
property, and consideration of neighbours. Once tenants 
can gain a real feeling of security, in not being entircly 

ut the whim of managers over whose conduct they have 
no control, it is suggested they will start to take an increased 
interest in community improvement. Tenants, however, 
have not been alone in believing that greater participation 
will have beneficial results. The Hellyer Task Force 
commented, “A conscious effort to erase the kind of 

lord and master relationship which now ‘tends to exist 
between tenants and their public supervisors could well 
produce a greater sense of community involvement and 
participation among public housing residents’. 


The growing interest among tenants in winning 
management control can to a degree be accounted for by 
the ethos of the times—the demand for participatory 
democracy on the part of the young and the oppressed 
in many countries. What Mario Carota calls “the citizen 
group movement”? is spontaneous in that varying 
circumstances give birth to each new group. But underpinning 
the whole movement is the belief that to simply have 
enough to eat, enough Tv to watch, or even a fair enough 
house is no longer good enough if one is still being 
rendered powerless by the bureaucratic tyrannies of big 
business, big government, big education and big welfare. 

It only makes sense that the first off-campus manifestations 
of this type of thinking should occur among members of 
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some of the most oppressed groups in Canadian society: 
Indians, welfare recipients, and public housing tenants. 


Strong Federal Support in the U.S. 


In the United States the movement for tenant participation 
is being spearheaded by the National Tenants Organization, 
which now has 140 local affiliates in 40 cities and 25 
states, most of them in public housing. The NTOo’s main 
interest seems to be in obtaining tenant representation on 
the bodies which make the real decisions about public 
housing. They have met with some success: tenant 
commissioners have so far been appointed to at least 13 
U.S. housing authorities. Another way of obtaining 
participation has been through the establishment of 
tenants affairs boards, with a right to review and veto 
the regulations of their housing authorities and conduct 
hearings on tenant complaints involving eviction or rent 
matters. Baltimore and Detroit now have such boards.? 


An important factor in the growth of tenant participation 
in the United States is that it has strong federal government 
support. Malcolm Peabody Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity in the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs, told a meeting of housing managers 
in Boston: 


It has been found in case after case that when public 

housing tenants— or any low income or high income group 
for that matter— participate in the decision making process 
relating to their own lives, attitudes change. But participation 
needs definition. It does not mean, as one authority described it, 
allowing the tenants to pick up papers around the place, it means 
an honest sharing of the power and responsibility. It means 
strong tenant unions and cooperating with them. 


You can help in the formation of responsible tenants unions 
or the strengthening of those that already exist. There are 
many vital roles which these unions can and should play. They 
should first negotiate with management in basic rights, particularly 
those contained in leases; for example, the clauses covering 
eviction, rent increases, damage payments, right of entry, and 
many others. More importantly they should negotiate with you 
a way of exercising these rights through established procedures 
for resolving grievances. They should form joint committees 
with management to organize recreation programs, and, more 
to the point, develop a program to train and utilize tenants 
in a variety of employee and manager roles.+ 


The last point made by Peabody on employment 
Opportunities in public housing is important, for there are 
surely housing authorities that have many white- and 
blue-collar jobs which could provide employment 
opportunities for tenants close to their homes in dealing 
with people they understand. But this does not necessarily 
mean simply hiring public housing tenants and integrating 


them into the existing management structure. Management 
functions could be turned over to tenants groups giving 
them the opportunity to employ whom they wish. 


The Organization for Social and Technical Innovation in 
Cambridge, Mass., has done a detailed study on possibilities 
for tenant employment.® It argues that tenants groups 
have to first move beyond the tenant council stage, in 
which they are merely content to advise housing authorities, 
to a point at which they assume some control themselves 
through a tenant management corporation (TMC) which 
actually carries out management functions. The osTI has 
identified three models of tenant management corporations 
which could be used for this purpose: 


1) TMC as jobber. This is the most limited model both in 
scope and responsibility. As a firm which negotiates a contract 
with the housing authority for a specified fee, tenants simply 
carry out the work (e.g., supervising laundry rooms, 
maintaining the grounds) under the structure of jobs, activities, 
and performance standards designated by the housing authority. 
The TMc could distribute its profits, if any, among tenant 
shareholders or decide to be a non-profit enterprise. 


2) TMC as fixed price contractor. This model gives the tenants 
more say in how the work is actually carried out, with the 
TMC establishing performance standards with the housing 
authority in restructuring jobs and activities within their 
framework. In this way the tenants could find ways to do the 
required work at lower costs. 


3) TMC as delegate. In this model the TMC exercises 
practically all the functions of the housing authority such as 
rent determination, tenant selection, eviction procedures, and 
tenure regulations, along with the maintenance work. 
Responsibility is officially devolved from the housing authority 
to the tenant management corporation. The delegate model 
would have to be non-profit because of its policy-making powers. 


Just to indicate that the osTI people are not merely engaging 
in ivory tower thinking, it should be mentioned that they 
have signed a contract with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to develop a TMc in a Baltimore public housing 
project, where, incidentally, they have the full support 

of the Baltimore Housing Authority. Another demonstration 
of tenant management is being carried out by the real 
estate firm of Shannon and Luchs in Washington, D.C. 


Success in Montreal and Toronto 


In addition to the Little Mountain experiment, there have 
been at Ieast two other significant instances of genuine 
tenant participation in Canada. In Montreal, what 
occurred was probably unique anywhere: future tenants 
of a housing project were able to have a say in the 
conditions under which they were to live. This happened 
in the Little Burgundy Urban Renewal area, where the 
St. Martin’s Blocks committee, over a period of many 
months, exercised such pressure on the Montreal Housing 
Department, and indirectly on the provincial and federal 
governments, that they were able to obtain a special rent 
scale largely of their own design authorized for the public 
housing development planned for their neighbourhood. 
This was not easily achieved. It involved marches on city 
hall, innumerable petitions and demonstrations, until 
officials were convinced that the urban renewal scheme 
would only proceed with citizen support. When the first 
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residents of St. Martin’s Blocks finally took up residence 

in April 1969, they signed a Icase which had been previously 
negotiated with the citizens committee — surely a sign of 
real participation. 


Official attitudes in the Province of Quebec seem to have 
moved a long way toward acceptance of participatory 
democracy. Because of this, in terms of theory and idcology, 
the concept of tenant participation seems to have a good 
deal wider currency in Quebec than in the rest of Canada. 
The terms co-gestion (joint management) and auto-gestion 
(self management) come easily to the lips of tenant leaders, 
as they do to those of social animators and student activists. 


Another form of tenant participation in housing 
management is developing in Canada’s first and largest 
public housing development, Toronto’s Regent Park, 

which is now administered entirely by the Ontario 

Housing Corporation. Regent Park is a veritable community 
in itself. It houses close to 9,000 people of which nearly 
6,000 are children. This is the project which for the 
Hellyer Task Force epitomized what is worst in public 
housing because of the number of families living in 
high-rise buildings and the paucity of recreation facilities. 


After years in which little but apathy seemed to rule the 
project, the Regent Park Community Improvement 
Association was organized in 1969.It quickly moved 

to stimulate participation in all types of social and 

self improvement activities. With the help of a three-year 
grant of $81,000 from the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the cla was able to hire a community worker 
and office staff and started seriously to look at what could 
be done to improve life in the project. It decided immediately 
to try to secure improvements in maintenance, such as 
lighting and garbage disposal. Safety and sanitation seemed 
to have the highest priority for most residents. 


When the Ontario Housing Corperation agreed to monthly 
meetings to discuss an improvement program, the CIA 
thought it was making headway. However, after several 
months. the tenants cume to the conclusion that OC's 
inaction indicated the Corporation was merely playing 
with them. About 75 tenants decided that direct action 
was the only way to show their strength. They organized a 
march on onc’s head office, bringing some of their garbage 
along with them. They invaded the executive suites, sat 
down and refused to budge until oc made a commitment 
to rectify some of the more scrious complaints. The 
cia’s action worked. Nevertheless, one wonders why 
tenants groups should have to resort to confrontation 
tactics before management will take them scriously. 


The Record Elsewhere in Canada 


Judging from my attendance last year at a conference for 
housing managers from across Canada, at which an 
advocate of tenant participation was booed down, few public 
housing administrators in this country have committed 
themselves to real tenant participation. H. W. Suters, 
Ontario Housing’s Managing Director, recently explained 
his position: 


e 
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The onc has responsibilities to the taxpayers at large, including 
its tenants, and cannot abrogate its management 
responsibilities. The tenants in turn have responsibilities to 
their neighbours and onc. We can work together to create a 
better environment but we can never assume each others’ roles.§ 


This concern for the taxpayers’ money must be familiar 

to those who have engaged in the struggle for participatory 
democracy in the educational system. The argument, of 
course, has little validity: if carried to its extreme it would 
allow no one, except politicians in power and civil servants, 
to say anything about how taxpayers’ money should be spent. 


Does such a strict separation of roles make sense? People 
have a right to be involved in programs that affect them, 
particularly in programs proceeding under public rather than 
private auspices. 


The other argument offered by administrators against 
tenant involvement is that it would be wrong for a tenant 
representative on a housing authority to be party to 
decisions that might concern his neighbours, as this would 
endanger the confidentiality of investigations into tenants’ 
personal affairs. Such an argument presupposes that a tenant 
representative is naturally going to know all the people 
under discussion. This might be the case in a very small 
community; but in such communities people often know 
each other’s business anyway. 


The British do not consider it wrong to have a consumer 
on a decision-making body. Many of the members on 
council housing committees that actually set management 
policies live in council housing themselves. If a matter 
should arise which directly implicates a committee 
member’s or a friend’s circumstances, he is expected to 
declare his interest and abstain from the discussion 
(something which one wishes more members of our 
real-estate-dominated municipal councils would do more 
often). In any case, why should housing authorities be 
obliged to routinely discuss the intimate affairs of tenants? 
If public housing were properly organized, this should 
become no more necessary than school boards going into 
Johnny’s grades. 


It is interesting that considerable progress has been made 
in securing tenant participation in one government housing 
program in Canada: the Northern Rental Housing program 
operated by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Since the program was originated 
for Eskimos in 1966, a conscientious effort has been made 
to ensure that people who had never known what it was 
to rent a house should not lose all control over their homes 
simply because they become tenants. In each community, 


people interested in rental housing are encouraged to form | 


a housing association incorporated under the Territorial 
Societies. Ordinance. The housing association plays a role 
in deciding how many houses are needed and where they 
should be located in the community. After re-housing has 
taken place, the housing association, now representing the 
new tenants, looks after rent collection, according to an 
income scale. tenant selection, and maintenance (usually 
under an annual service contract). 


Two aspects of the scheme are worth noting for more 
general application: housing association officers receive 


an honorarium for their work, and the whole enterprise is 
supported by an intensive adult education training program 
in organizational skills and budgeting.” 


It is strange that although tenant management is the 
objective for housing Eskimos, Indians and other northern 
peoples, the concept has not caught on with public agencies 
responsible for urban housing. 


Robert Andras, federal Minister Responsible for Housing, 
has made it clear that Ottawa favours tenant participation 
“us a matter of social justice.’ However, it is up to the 
provincial governments to take action to change the 
situation, since they are responsible for managing the housing 
which the federal government finances. So far, only 
Manitoba appears to be making a move in this direction: 
Howard Pawley, Minister of Municipal Affairs, believes 

that there should be tenant participation on the board of 
the Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation.® 


Housing managers have apparently moved some distance 
from the position they were taking a few years ago: that 
tenants groups should be tactfully discouraged, since they 
allegedly increase the stigma felt by public housing 

tenants. I say “apparently” because there are exceptions. 
For example, the chairman of a housing authority in the 
Maritimes told me last October that he would not allow any 
tenants groups to form in the single project he controlled. 


However, simple recognition of the right of tenants groups 
to exist in public housing will do little to change tenant 
feelings about being merely pawns in the complex 
transactions of corporate institutions and government 
bureaucracies. To counteract the processes which make for 
alienation in urban Canada, new ways must be found to 
allow ordinary people to exercise responsibilities in the 
community. To do this will require a restructuring of the 
institutions which run our cities, and one place to start 
this is in public housing. 
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61. HOUSING POLICY AND URBAN RENEWAL 
R. T. Adamson 


Introduction 


Among the very complex set of issues entailed in urban 
renewal, none has received more attention both from policy- 
makers and from the public at large than the problem of 
residential blight. This paper is an attempt to shift the level 
of discussion on to a more meaningful plane through a careful 
analysis of the problem and of the policies being devised to 
deal with it. 


Characteristics of Residential Blight 


Virtually all cities in the world today contain extensive areas 
of what is described as urban blight. In its residential aspects 
blight means areas of housing which are occupied at a high 
level of congestion in terms of persons per square foot and 
which are generally in a state of disrepair. It means bad hous- 
ing, occupied too intensively. Blighted areas may contain 
commercial and industrial properties as well as residenti:l 
ones. Indeed they may be composed entirely of non-residential 
properties but in this event the sense in which they represent 
a defect alters. Purely non-residential blight may be considered 
objectionable on the grounds of its uncomely appearance and 
it may contin an element of human hazard to workers or 


clients or neighbours. But it does not carry the same implica- 
tions of human suffering that are inevitably associated with 
residential slums. 


Congestion 


Slums represent nothing more nor less than a shortage of 
housing. The fact of shortage alone is sufficient to explain 
residential congestion. Since it is a matter of simple arithmetic 
that the number of dwellings in virtually all of our cities is 
less than the number of primary family units and non-family 
household groups, however defined, some of the families and 
non-family households simply have to share accommodation. 
This is a matter of physics, not economics, in the short run 
at least. 

While a shortage of housing accommodation provides a 
sufficient explanation of residential congestion somewhere in 
the city, the mere provision of additional dwelling space would 
not eliminate overcrowding and doubling-up. 

The use of dwelling space imposes two’ distinct kinds of 
costs on the occupants: the cost of access to the dwelling space; 
and the cost of servicing it. If there were an absolute surplus 
of available dwellings, the market price of adequate dwelling 
space would, in principle, approach zero. But the costs of 
servicing the space, that is to say heating it and furnishing it, - 
paying the taxes and upkeep, and utility charges, would still 
represent a cost of occupancy. There are families in every city 
who are too poor to pay these user charges and who would still 
have to double-up even if the cost of access to dwelling space 
were close to zero. 


Urban Renewal and 
Rehabilitation 


Indeed there have been cases in which the charge for access 
to dwelling space not only fell to zero, but actually became 
negative. On occasion in the 1930's, landlords, particularly 
institutional landlords in possession of real estate as a result of 
mortgage foreclosure operations, actually paid tenants to live 
in houses on the grounds that occupied houses depreciated less 
rapidly than vacant ones, in a purely physical sense. This 
situation resulted, however, not from a condition of housing 
surplus, but from inadequate effective demand. The pheno- 
menon of negative shelter rents required an assumption on the 
part of the property owner that the property itself had some 
value, despite its immediate failure to earn any rent at all. 

To get back to the main thread of argument, however, a 
shortage of dwellings must inevitably ~ by physical, not 
economic, laws — lead to congestion. But the phenomenon of 
residential congestion does not sufficiently describe what we 
know as urban blight. It does not explain the concentration 
in particular areas, and it does not explain the general state 
of disrepair and the lack of incentive to maintain the quality 
of accommodation. 


Concentration 


Given a basic shortage of accommodation, given the inequality 
of income and wealth, and given the heterogeneity in terms of 
quality of the available housing stock, it follows that the poor 
will occupy not only less space per person than others but 
also the poorer quality space. 

While the aggregate housing stock is heterogeneous in 
quality, it is comparatively homogeneous over fairly large 
neighbourhood areas. This feature results from the historical 
process of urban growth, with different areas representing 
both the social class for which the initial construction was 
done and different historical epochs in construction technology 
and design style. This clustered characteristic of the actual 
received housing stock, together with the market selection of 
housing space against the poor in terms of housing quality, 
leads to a concentration of congestion. 

Thus, the notion of shortage, and the facts of inequality in 
incomes, heterogeneity of quality in the housing stock, and 
neighbourhood homogeneity in the historical accumulation of 
the housing stock can all explain the characteristics of con- 
centration and congestion that urban blight exhibits. It 
remains to discuss the characteristic of deterioration, or the 
failure of the incentive to maintain the quality of accom- 
modation. 


Deterioration 


Residential structures are subject to depreciation through wear 
and tear deriving from usage and through the mere passage of 
time. These sources of depreciation are inescapable and are 
apart altogether from technological obsolescence and extran- 
eous events such as shifts in land uses that may affect the 
acceptability of a given structure as residential accommoda- 
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tion. This normal depreciation requires a stream of outlays, 
over and above user costs, to maintain the quality of dwellings. 
These outlays, however, need not be made since the quality of 
the accommodation may be allowed to deteriorate. Continued 
occupancy is possible at a level of expenditure far short of 
that which would either arrest or minimize the raté of decline 
of the quality of a given dwelling. There is no incentive for a 
property owner to maintain the quality of housing unless he is 
able to obtain some return on the moneys that such main- 
tenance requires. 

While housing or shelter space is a necessity, housing 
quality is not. And although a landlord may obtain a return 
on such outlays as are necessary to keep a building occupied, 
he may not be able to obtain a return on outlays that main- 
tain or add to the quality of the individual unit. At the 
pressure of congestion and at the level of income at whith the 
occupants of blighted areas live, the marginal rate at which 
people will give up space or money for housing quality is very 
low — too low to justify building maintenance beyond the 
barest minimum that the law will allow, or that: continued 
occupancy requires. Therefore, the rate of deterioration of 
housing quality tends to be accelerated in congested areas. 

The process is also infectious, or contagious in an environ- 
mental sense, as there are other factors at work. It is not just 
that there is scant prospect for returns on improvements in the 
quality of individual dwelling units in blighted areas. There 
is the additional factor that the quality of the units as dwelling 
space is only partly determined by the intrinsic characteristics 
of the dwellings themselves. The attractiveness of the units is 
affected by the general environmental factors over which the 
individual property owners have little control. Their ability to 
transform the quality of the accommodation they own is 
seriously circumscribed by the total nature of the surround- 
ing environment. In the jargon of the economist, the economies 
of the process of home improvement are not all internalized 
at the individual property owner's level. 

Further, there is the often reiterated point that property 
improvements are subject to real estate tax and that this tax 
must diminish the incentive to maintain or improve struc- 
tures and amenities. 

Finally, the process is further accelerated by the intensity of 
use of the housing stock in slum areas. The intensity of use, or 
congestion of occupancy, accelerates the physical process of 
deterioration at the same time as the defences against the 
process are weakened. 

There is no paradox here, although there may appear to be 
one. The apparent paradox arises from the inference that the 
greater the shortage of housing, the greater the degree of con- 
gestion, and hence the weaker the forces supporting main- 
tenance and upkeep of the existing stock of dwellings. Assum- 
ing no change in income distribution, a reduction in the 
available housing stock will in fact, by increasing congestion, 
diminish the commercial incentive to upgrade quality, or to 
arrest deterioration in quality. But at the same time it will 
support the incentive to make such minimum outlays as are 
essential to keep space in use. This is not a paradox. A reduc- 
tion in available dwelling space represents an impoverishment 
in housing terms and increases the demand for inferior goods, 
in this case poor quality space. The price for pure space is 
increased, but the demand for the maintenance of its quality 
is reduced. 


Extension 


Thus far, comment has been confined to blight as a pheno- 
menon in a given static housing shortage. But blight itself is 


not static. It usually has territorial ambitions and imperialistic 

claims. In many communities the poor are not allowed to bus 

inferior accommodation from the building industry. Sub- 
division requirements, building codes, zoning stipulations and 
planning sensibilities all conspire against the poor in any 
effort they might mount to build new areas of inferior accom- 
modation in the growing fringes of cities. If the pressure of 
housing congestion increases in areas already blighted, the 
residents of the slums have no recourse but to extend their 
domain by penetration into new territories in the existing 
stock of housing. Increasing congestion in slum areas raises the 
rent per unit of space and facilitates the extension of conges- 
tion into neighbouring areas. This in turn diminishes the 
incentive to maintain upkeep in these areas. The results are 
self reinforcing through environmental effects and through the 
increased rate of deterioration induced by more intensive use. 
Thus, under pressure of congestion, blight can extend its 
domain by a kind of colonization and tactile infection. In the 
area under conquest, those who can still afford to place a high 
value on housing quality and a salubrious environment move 
out. The rest are engrossed. 

Most slum areas, adjacent to the central core of cities, are 
themselves subject to territorial losses as the core expands and 
lands are acquired for purposes such as traffic interchanges 
and public and private buildings. These losses of living space 
to the lower income groups add to the pressures that they’ 
themselves can exert along the city’s faltering front of respect- 
ability. 

There are other pressures that increase slum congestion and 
that subjugate new areas to blight. Urban migration of: poor 
people probably brings about the greatest pressure of this kind 
and, of course, the natural growth of population. Whatever 
the occasions for change, blight in a period of rapid urban 
growth is seldom static. There is always some outpost of 
decency under fire, some line of fading gentility being infil- 
trated. It is small wonder that we have found the modern city 
in many respects a rancorous and violent home. When the 
struggle for living space is given added emotional energy by 
non-economic factors such as colour, ethnic or religious differ- 
ences, the hostility latent in the real conflict of interests is 
deepened. In severe cases, the surrogate expressions of this 
conllict assume the character of warfare. The line of encounter 
which separates the slum {:om the area under threat explains 
in part why class hostilitics in urban areas are most intense, 
not between the rich and the poor, but between the poor and 
the ulmost poor. 


Summary 
The foregoing description of urban blight is purely in terms 
of economic concepts and Gbservable historical facts about the 
housing stock. Four salient characteristics of the condition 
are mentioned: congestiot, concentration, deterioration and 
extension. 

Congestion arises out of the fact of housing shortage which 
may be taken as an idimost universal urban condition but 
which varies of course in a very wide degree from place to 
place. 

‘The concentration of congestion is the result of three 
conditions: 

(av) the inequality of incomes; 

(b) the heterogeneity of housing quality over the 
urban area as i whole; 
the comparative homogeneity of housing quality 
at the neiglibourlvod level. 


(c) 
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Deterioration in areas ol conyestion is the result of three 
factors: 
(a) the small maipinil value placed on housing 


quality hy overeruwded and poor people; 

the intensity of use of overcrowded stock; 

the externality to individual property holdings of 
many of the quality-detcrmining factors. 


(b) 
(c) 


‘The extension of blipli stems from the loss of dwelling 
space to other land uses, the migration of poor people to the 
city and the natural growth of population. 

This general description is partial, truncated, impressionistic 
and abstract. Because it draws nothing from the concepts of 
physical planning and because it depends in no way on differ- 
ences between people other than differences in income, a 
description based solely on economic criteria is incomplete. 


The Rationale for 
Public Renewal Policies 


Not surprisingly, everybody is against blight today. It requires 
an abnormal sense of romanticism to plead for the preser- 
vation of slums as an indispensable refuge for some of society’s 
more bizarre and marginal activities. The culture of poverty 
which develops as a response to the harshness, variety and 
compression of life in congested urban areas no doubt has 
some admirable and appealing features that are not to be 
found in the more indulgent, spacious and impersonalized 
neighbourhood environments in other parts of the city. But 
these expressions do not justify the deprivation and suffering 
from which they spring. Urban renewal, as public policy 
directed toward the restoration of slum areas and the preven- 
tion of the spread of blight, is advocated on three broad 
grounds: humanitarian, aesthetic and economic. 

The extent to which renewal policies gain support, what- 
ever the basis of the primary motivation, depends on the 
prevailing judgment about the cost of renewal. Particularly 
zealous advocates often claim that it is. the slums themselves 
which are expensive and that their renewal will save the com- 
munity money. These people, usually basing their argument 
on the local government point of view, point out that blighted 
areas provide very low contributions on a per capita basis to 
the municipal treasury, and that they occasion high local 
government outlays on social services, fire protection, ‘police 
services, hospital services and education. Transformation of the 
areas, it is argued, would reduce their charges and increase 
their contributions to the local treasury, and possibly could be 
accomplished at some profit. 

Urban renewal consists primarily of the provision and 
refurbishment of real estate, which can only be achieved at 
some cost. The services which the municipality performs, and 
on which the prospect of savings is based, constitute services 
to people who are not, it is hoped, to be removed by the 
process of renewal. The revenues municipalities obtain through 
the real estate tax on residential property depend largely on 
people’s incomes, and the process of renewal does not funda- 
mentally, directly or immediately impinge on income. There- 
fore, it is difficult to see how municipalities can make money 
from the business of urban renewal unless they move poor 
people out of the municipality and move rich people in, or 
unless they move people out, and industry in. And if this 
represents the deliberate intent of urban renewal, it is difficult 
to justify the participation of the Federal Government in a 
process which boils down to an intermunicipal game of raid- 
ing assessments and exporting the poor. 

The real job, of course, is to increase and refurbish the 


housing available to those now quartered in blighted areas; to 
provide for the maintenance of the quality of these accom- 
modations either by restoring the private incentive to main- 
tain quality or by taking on the job publicly; and to increase, 
not decrease, the public services available for the people 
affected. Even allowing for some economies that may result 
from this, it is obvious that the task cannot be done at mone- 
tary profit from the point of view of municipalities collectively. 

Nevertheless, the likelihood of certain economies should be 
recognized. It is convincing of course to argue that the reduc: * 
tion of congestion and the improvement of accommodations 
will probably reduce fire hazards, making fire protection less 
expensive. It is less convincing, but still plausible to argue that 
delinquency stems in part from bad housing conditions, as 
distinct from poverty, and that renewal will reduce police and 
other costs associated with delinquency. The same may be said 
about health and welfare sersices in general. To a degree, 
these problems may stem from bad housing itsclf, apart from 
other aspects of poverty. The improvement of residential con- 
ditions will do something to reduce public outlays of certain 
kinds. Careful study and research are necessary to separate the 
effects of bad housing and physical environment from those of 
poverty in general. Only after such study can complete cost- 
benefit analysis of urban renewal be carried out. 

On the question of municipal revenues, urban renewal of 
itself has no direct and immediate effects on the income of 
the people who live in blighted areas. It is not apparent, there- 
fore, how rents could be increased to provide the basis for 
increased residential property taxes. As for commercial and 
industrial property, it is again not apparent how the mere 
process of renewal will increase the total demand for commer- 
cial and industrial plants providing a source of added revenue 
from non-residential property. It is likely that a certain 
amount of geographical shifting of both residential and com- 
mercial and industrial plants would result from renewal. But 
this would not alter municipal revenues, 

Since the costs of urban renewal are very real and probably 
can be only partly offset, the expense must be justified on 
humanitarian or aesthetic grounds, and not on economic 
grounds. 


Federal Aid to Urban Renewal 


As noted at the beginning of this paper, residential urban 
blight originates in housing shortage and poverty, and mani- 
fests itself in congestion and the deterioration of housing 
quality. Public policy directed toward the elimination of blight 
should ideally be aimed at its roots: housing shortage and 
poverty. 

Unfortunately, neither housing policy nor urban renewal 
policies can be counted on to free us from the problem of 
poverty. Better housing conditions and improved urban 
environments would, of course, assist in the general raising of 
earnings of poor people. The relief of congestion and a more 
salubrious environment, for health and motivational reasons 


‘alone, would strengthen the ability and readiness of people to’ 


earn more adequate incomes: But the fact remains that urban 
blight represents a manifestation of poverty, and the elimina- 
tion of the effect will not remove the origin. 

The blight itsell, however, can be removed, and its removal 
would do away with one of the severest penalties which 
poverty exacts — the shor tae of housing, which serves as both 
the source and carricr of blizht. 

To relieve residential congestion, it is necessary not only to 
provide additional accommodation, but also to make it acces- 
sible. The mere provision of additional dwellings, subject to 
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allocation through the private market mechanism, will not of 
itself enable lower income people to occupy the dwellings at 
acceptable densities. ‘(Phey must still meet the occupancy costs 
and those current oudlays necessa1y to maintajn the quality of 
the housings provided. In ineost situations where any degree of 
poverty is involved, soni sithsidy aid to poor people will be 
required. Vhus the provision of additional accommodation 
and subsidy access to it are essential features of residential 
urban renewal. 

The National Housing .\ct (NITA) provides two basic tech- 
niques for the provision of subsidized accommodation. While 
they do not form purt of the explicit urban renewal sections of 
the Act, their availability is crucial to the renewal process. 
The public housiny provisions of the Act can operate, of 
course, apart altogether {som any urban renewal application. 
The urban renewal provisions offer federal aids for the 
redevelopment, rehabilitition and conservation of defined 
areas in cities. The Act docs not explicitly require that sub- 
sidizcd housing programs he conducted in cities that avail 
themselves of the renewal aid. But it does require that urban 
renewal schemes put forwird by cities include an account of 
how people are to be rchoused if they are dispossessed or 
required to move as a result of the renewal program. In the 
majority of cases, where residential renewal is being conducted, 
it is impossible to devise a satisfactory program of rehousing 
without recourse to subsidics. Urban renewal does not offer an 
alternative to subsidized housing. On the contrary, it increases 
the need for it. 


Subsidized Housing 


The two broad methods by which the federal government pro- 
vides aid for subsidized housing may be described as the 
partnership and loan techniques. 

The partnership technique has been in effect since 1949. At 
that time provisions were made which permitted the federal 
government, through the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (CMHC), to form partnerships with provinces for the 
construction of housing projects. Capital costs were to be 
shared 75 per cent by the federal partner and 25 per cent by 
the province, the latter being free to obtain any part of its 
25 per cent share from the local government in the area 
affected. Operating losses as well as capital costs were ta be 
shared on the same three to one federal-provincial basis. The 
explicit provisions for meeting losses made it. possible to build 
subsidized housing for families unable to afford the rent of 
decent private accommodation. 

The federal-provincial partnership arrangements originally 
confined the assistance to new housing. Amendments in 1964 
made it possible to use the partnership device to acquire 
existing housing as well. Prior to 1964 the legislation confined 
activity for the most part to dwelling units suitable for self 
contained family accommodation. The 1964 amendments 
widened this to include hostels and dormitory types of accom- 
modation suitable for single people, with the needs of old 
people particularly in view. 

The other technique for aiding public housing projects, the 
loan technique, was also introduced in the 1964 amendments. 
It provided for federal loans to provinces or their designates 
for the purpose of building or acquiring housing for the use 
of lower income people. The loans may be as high as 90 per 
cent of the project cost; they are to be amortized over fifty 
years; and they are to bear an interest rate in keeping with the. 
cost to the federal government of long-term borrowing. The 
legislation also provided for federal subsidies to the provinces 
or their designates for the purpose of meeting 50 per cent of 
the losses incurred in the operation of such projects. 


In principle, either of these techniques is capable of pro- 
viding housing at whatever rent is necessary to make it 
accessible to low-income people. This capability is crucial to 
the successful renewal of blighted residential areas in cities. 


Urban Renewal Aids Proper 


The federal urban renewal aids proper are contained in 
another purt of the statute and are sometimes discussed in 
isolation from the low rental housing provisions. The urban 
renewal aids are intended to support a complex process of real 
property improvement. They provide federal financial aid, in 
both loan isd grant form, to local governments which are 
conducting: actual renewal programs in a specified manner. 

Tn order to qualify for aid, a local government must prepare 
a scheme fur the renewal of a specific blighted or substandard 
area. “he Aci provides that CM{HC will pay half the costs of 
the preparation of the scheme. The scheme itself is to contain 
at least five cl-ments: 


(1) A plin designating the properties that are to be 
acquired and cleared. This must also include an 
intication of the provisions to be made for 
rchousing the people dispossessed by the clear- 
ance process. 


(2) A plin designating the proposed changes in pub- 
lic services and land uses in the whole area under 
the scheme. 


(3) A description of the methods to be used by the 
loci! government for the control of land use and 
zoning and for the enforcement of building 
stand:rds and occupancy conditions in the area. 


(4) A de.cription of the methods planned for the 
improvement of private properties in the area, 
and the techniques for the continued enforce- 
ment of building and occupancy standards. 


(5) An estimate of the cost of the scheme. 


The scheme must have provincial consent. Federal agree- 
ment to the scheme makes available the following financial 
aids from the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


(1) Grants to the municipality representing 50 per 
cent of the net cost of property acquisition, clear- 
ance and disposal. 


(2) Grants to the municipality representing 50 per 
cent of the cost. of new or improved municipal 
service installations, excluding buildings. 

(3) Grants to the municipality for 50 per cent of the 
costs of employing personnel specifically for tasks 
arising from implementation of the scheme. 


(4 


~~ 


Loans to the municipality for two thirds of the 
municipal share of those costs for which the 50 
per cent grants are available. These loans may 
be for a term as long as fifteen years, and are to 
bear interest at a rate close to the cost of long- 
term borrowing by the federal government. 


(5) For the owners of private residential properties 
in the area, insured mortgage loans, otherwise 
allowed only for new housing construction, are 
available on existing properties, in order to facili- 
tate the process of property improvement and 
transfer that the urban’ renewal process will 
entail. These loans are similar to those available 
on new property except that the maximum loan 
ratio, 85 per cent is less than that available on 
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new housing, and of course the property stand- 
ards are lower. 


Legislation, of course, cannot eliminate blight automatically. 
It requires intelligent application at both the local govern- 
ment level and the federal level. The legislation was passed 
too recently for there to have been any activity beyond the 
stage of scheme preparation. The following comments, there 
fore, are offered as preliminary speculations and not as his- 


torical judgments. 
The tendency of blight to concentrate lends it to treatment 


by the selection of discrete areas and facilitates the preparation 
of a city-wide program in definite particulate stages, in keeping 
with the area scheme approach inherent in the legislation. 
This is a small and perhaps minor point but a task which is 
composed of parts, each more or less intelligible in itself, is 
somehow less forbidding than a continuous and seemingly 
endless undertaking. The entire task of urban renewal is very 
large, but it offers occasions for fairly immediate satisfactions 
and feelings of achievement. 

The more fundamental problem of congestion among low- 
income people can be solved by the provision of subsidized 
housing, federal aids to which are available as described earlier. 
There is no other way by which congestion among low-income 
people can be relieved. 

The rigid enforcement of occupancy by-laws or by the 
acquisition and demolition of overcrowded buildings will not 
relieve congestion. Both of these techniques are contemplated 
as part of the urban renewal process but they are not regarded 
as exclusive techniques. It was almost two hundred years ago 
that Marie Antoinette is supposed to have said “let them eat 
cake”, and she has been considered uncommonly stupid ever 
since. But she did not advocate that bread, even stale bread, 
be destroyed or withheld from the poor. There are people 
today who apparently believe that the housing conditions of 
the poor can be advanced by the destruction of their homes or 
by the enforcement of provisions which make it impossible for 
landlords to offer them inferior accommodation. 

Property maintenance standards and occupancy codes have 
their place in urban renewal schemes, and must be adopted by 
local governments if the quality of accommodation is to be 
restored and maintained. The municipalities must also adopt 
programs for the improvement of municipal facilities in 
renewal areas. A further incentive to the maintenance and 
improvement of privately owned dwellings in renewal areas is 
the knowledge that the whole area is subject to uniform 


standards of private upkeep and public services. This know'l- 
edge should help eliminate some of the investment disincen- 


tives that derive from the external environmental impact on 
individual property values. Finally, the availability of insured 
NHA mortgage loans should facilitate the financing of major 
improvements and make the sale and transfer of properties 
more fluid. 

Yet are all these factors taken together really capable of 
making good housing available for most of the present resi- 
dents of these areas? The present tenants and owners of such 
housing may be basically unable to afford the costs of occupy- 
ing the improved accommodation at acceptable densities. If 
so, they will have to move out, and if alternate accommodation 
is not available at prices they can afford, they will extend the 
area of blight into other parts of the city. 

Our federal legislation may be defective in that the rehous- 
ing requirement is imposed explicitly only where residents 
are forced to move because of public acquisition and clearance 
of existing housing. This implies that those who merely have 


to improve their property, at their own expense,, and maintain 


it in acceptable condition and at acceptable densities, can 
somehow afford to do so. This seems unlikely. If renewal 
policies really do result in a genuine improvement in the 
quality of private housing and a reduction of congestion, then 
it seems likely that the refurbished housing will be occupied 
by higher income people after renewal. Therefore, many of 
the original residents will be displaced. There is no require- 
ment in the federal legislation that rehousing plans be pre- 
pared for this kind of displacement. The federal legislation, of 
course, does not preclude such programs. 

In conclusion then, the improvement of properties, and the 
enforcement of ‘maintenance and occupancy’ codes involve a 
displacement of people as does the process of expropriation 
and clearance. To the extent that provision is not made for 
the rehousing of all the low-income people displaced by 
renewal, the act of renewing one blighted area may serve 
merely to extend others. 


Conclusion 


This analysis has been confined largely to residential urban 
renewal, and only passing reference has been made to com- 
mercial and industrial blight and to the role of the city core or 
central area in modern metropolitan centres. 

It is often lamented that the central business district of 
many large cities is suffering from a flight of valuable assess- 
ments to the suburban fringe and from a failure of new retail 
and other commercial assessments to locate at the centre of 
growing cities. This problem is quite separate from the hous- 
ing problems posed by residential slums. But the strengthening 
and revitalization of urban centres also represents an impor- 
tant part of the objectives of federal renewal measures. 

The imperfections of the urban land market make it 
particularly difficult for private enterprise to mount large 
scale coordinated commercial and retail redevelopment pro- 
jects in and near the central business districts of large cities. 
The fragmentation of land ownership makes it difficult to 
assemble sizeable land holdings on which to base integrated 
developments. The private developer is exposed to the danger 
of being forced to pay exhorbitant prices to hold-out property 
owners. The same difficulty does not arise in the urban fringe 
to as great an extent, so that this imperfection of the market 
tends to discriminate against the city centre. The availability 
of federal renewal aids to the municipality, which help to 
finance the use of expropriation powers to assemble land, does 
something to redress this balance, and it is expected that 
urban renewal policies will lead to dramatic new develop- 
ments of considerable scale at or near the urban central 
business districts. 

The rationalization for federal support to such an objective 
takes one rather beyond housing questions and could well 
form the subject of another paper. Certainly issues of national 
self esteem are very much involved. Anyone who has watched 
developments in downtown Montreal and Toronto over the 
past few years becomes aware that while the developments 
there are local, and for the most part privately financed, their 
physical scale and drama places them quickly among our most 
important national symbols. Such issues, therefore, cannot be 
excluded from the conduct of federal urban renewal policies. 
In its forlorn and desperate concern about symbols of national 
identification, it is fitting enough for Canada to seek to 
develop dazzling and distinctive cities, but a more formidable 
achievement in real terms and a more compelling sign of 
national distinction would be the provision of safe and com- 
modious housing for all its citizens. 


62. AN APPRAISAL OF THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM IN CANANA 


Stanley H. Pickett 


It should be established at the outset that this short paper is concerned with 
the general appraisal of urban renewal carried out in Canada through inter- 
governmental agreements pursuant to the provisions of the National 
Housing Act, 1954.’ It is not concerned with the large volume of privately 
sponsored redevelopment that has gathered momentum since the early 1950s 
and has transformed the central areas of our larger metropolitan cities. This 
exclusion does not reflect any lack of awareness of the importance of pri- 
vately organized redevelopment, nor does it demonstrate my complete satis- 
faction with the way in which that redevelopment has been carried out. It 
is just that the space at my command is limited and strong self-discipline 
must be exercised. 


The Evolution of Federal Legislation to 1956 


The first of many similarities between the legislative base of renewal in 
the United States and Canada is that both programmes stem from a housing 
act. The primary purpose of the National Housing Act, 1944? was to ensure 
a steady flow of mortgage funds for housing, first through a system of joint 
loans and then, since 1954, through federal insurance of loans made by 
lending institutions. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which is a 
crown corporation responsible for carrying out the provisions of the NHA, 
remains a direct lender in areas where there are no private sources of loans. 

The germ of Canada’s renewal legislation was contained in a provision 
of the 1944 Act whereby the federal government offered to share with muni- 
cipalities the cost of acquiring and clearing blighted residential areas on 
condition that the cleared land would be used for low- or moderate-income 
housing provided by either a life insurance company or a limited-dividend 
corporation under other provisions of the Act. The motivation of the federal 
government was clearly concern over the social consequences of slum hous- 
ing, under the spur of the recommendations of the Curtis Commitice which 
estimated a rehousing need of 125,009 units in the ier cites eh on oe 
50,000 in smatler cies and towns? 

Under the conditions of the immiediate post-war years there was little 
incentive for private companies to divert energies and capital from the buoyant 
suburban housing boom to the high risks of replacing pockets of substandard 

housing set in a dubious environment. It was not until 1954, when the 
NHA first extended into redevelopment areas the provisions for public hous- 
ing built by partnerships of the federal and provincial governments that 
redevelopment moved from a theoretical possibility to a workable proposi- 
tion based on the use of public rather than private funds. By 1956 there had 
been two large clearance and re-housing projects in Toronto and a small 
beginning in St. John’s. These exploratory projects clearly reveale’ that a 
major difficulty was that many blighted housing areas were unsuitable for 
the kind of housing re-use to which the statute restricted them. The 1956 
amendments to the Act* were far reaching. The restraint on re-use was 
removed. It became possible to clear slum housing and dispose of the land 
for whatever use was indicated in the municipal plan for the area. 


Renewal provisions of the NHA in 1956 


As virtually al] of the Canadian renewal programme has complied with 
the provisions of the 1956 amendments the principal determinants may 
usefully be summarized: 

1. The area has to be blighted: not to any set ratio or other formula but 
“substantially” - a term developed in practice and not contained in the Act 
itself. 

2. A substantial part of the area has to be residential before clearance or 
should be residential after redevelopment. (The original motivation of over- 
coming bad housing conditions died hard!) “Substantial,” this time is in 
the Act. 

3. Families dispossessed by clearance are to be offered accommodation 
at r-atals “that, in the opinion of the Minister and the municipality, are fair 
and reasonable, having regard to the family incomes etc.” 

4. The municipality must have, or obtain, all legal authority needed to 
carry out the project. 

5. The area is to be redeveloped in accordance with an official com- 
munity plan. 

6. The provincial government must approve acquisition and clearance 
of the area by the municipality. 

7. Federal financial contributions are restricted to one-half of the cost of 
the acquisition and clearance of the area including the custs of conde:nna- 
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tion proceedings. The federal government shares equally with the muni- 
cioatiw all proceeds from the dist esal of cleared ian. 

8 The municipatity either alone, or jointly with the province, must bear 
the remainder of the cost. 


Major Amendments in 1964 


The urban renewal provisions of the Act were again amended in June 
1964 when a number of restraints on the form and content of renewal 
projects were removed, and aid was offered over a wider range of activities, 
including, for the first time, both public and private aspects of rehabilitation. 
In summary, the Act now allows the federal government: 

1. to bear half the cost of acquiring and clearing a substandard area and 
also of preparing the site for disposal even when there is no housing content, 
either existing or proposed; 

2. to bear half the cost of installing municipal services or works, other 
than buildings, in any renewal area including areas scheduled for rehabilita- 
tion rather than clearance; 

3. to bear half the cost of employing staff or consultants in connection 
with acquisition, clearance, relocation, public information, and the assis- 
tance of affecied property owners; 

4, to lend toa province or municipality up to two-thirds of the actual cost 
of implementing a renewal scheme, after the deduction of federal grants, 
and 

5. to insure loans made by approved lenders to the owners of housing 
scheduled for rehabilitation in urban renewal areas. These loans, up to 
eighty-five per cent of the lending value after rehabilitation, are secured by 
first mortgage and allow for the discharge of existing encumbrances. Should 
lenders be unwilling to invest in a renewal area CMHC is empowered to make 
direct loans. 


Studies and Schemes 


In addition, the federal government offers grants for two kinds of study 
which underlie the renewal programme. The first, analogous in some respects 
with the Community Renewal Program in the United States, is intended to 
determine existing physical, economic, and social conditions: the need for 
additional housing and the kind of renewal action that may be appropriate 
in various parts of the urban area. This urban renewal study programme has 
developed under provisions of NHA since 1956 and, with the inducement 
of seventy-five per cent grants from the federal government, has attracted 
attention from virtually all the larger cities in Canada. To the end of 
September 1964, fifty-two grants had been made in forty-six municipalities 
ranging in size from Metropolitan Toronto down to the small city of Port 
Moody, B.C. Thirty-four studics have been completed and the great 
majority of them published. The federal cormmitment for these studies 
amounts to just under $939,900. 

A second type of study, aided by a fifty per cent federal grant, was 
introduced in the 1964 amendments and is intended for the preparation 
of individual urban-renewal schemes. These studies complete the detailed 
examination of areas previously identified for action in either an urban 
Tenewal study or through normal municipal planning work. The com- 
pleted scheme includes a re-use plan set within the context of the official 
plan for the community; the designation of buildings for clearance and for 
rehabilitation; a re-housing plan for persons and families displaced; a pro- 
gramme for new municipal services and facilities; proposals for phasing the 
programme where appropriate; statement on methods proposed for the 
control of development, for the encouragement of private rehabilitation, 
and for retarding further depreciation: in the area and, inevitably, an 
estimate of costs. 

This urban-renewal scheme arrangement is an important part of the new 
comprehensive approach to renewal in Canada. It is intended to bridge the 
gap between the general statements of needs and programme contained in 
urban renewal studies and the hard, detailed, discipline of project applica- 
tions. Experience has shown the dangers of entering upon project agree- 
ments with what are subsequently revealed to be inadequate staffing and 
financing arrangements and with insufficient knowledge of the economic and 
social aspects of the area concerned. 


The Existing Programme 


To the end of July 1964 the federal government had entered into agree- 
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ments for the acquisition and clearance of 710 acres of blighted land, located 
in twenty-two projects in twelve cities. The federal government has agreed 
to bear one-half of costs estimated at $92.5 million and expects to receive 
an equivalent share of recoveries estimated at about $24 million.* Approved 
projects also include a further 275 acres where area rehabilitation is to be 
carried out. 

Analysis of project location confirms the slum clearance motivation of 
most of the programme. However, only four projects, including the smallest 
~ five acres in St. John’s — are located in the central core of a city. Three 
projects are designed to overcome fringe blight in the form of low-density 
shack slums. This group includes the largest project, 172 acres of housing in 
an area of Sarnia which was completely surrounded by major petro- 
chemical industries. The remaining projects are found at the periphery of 
city centres where old, medium-density residential areas have been most 
vulnerable to pressure from the expanding centre and its access routes, and 
where, incidentally, the proper determination of re-use is perhaps most 
dificult. Clearance of industrial and commercial structures has only taken 
place when buildings isolated in a predominantly residential area have 


TABLE I 


URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS: AREAS, COSTS, RECOVERIES 
(TO you 31, 1964) 


estimated 
cost of 
clearance acquisition 
area in and estimated estimated 
current projects acres clearance recoveries net cost 
Halifax, Jacob St. 16.8 $2,600,000 
Halifax, Uicgeke Sq. 31 3,526,000 $1,828,780 $1,697,220 
Hamitton, North End 30 5,000,000 600,000 4,400,000 
Hamilton, Van Wagner 72 2,000,000 800,000 1,200,000 
Kingston, Rideau Hts. 16.7 320,000 86,500 233,500 
Montreal, Dorchester St. 17.6 7,387,082 2,139,483 5,247,599 
Montreal, Victoriatown 19 3,245,415 814,000 2,431,415 
Ottawa, Preston St. 16.7 4,500,000 1,200,000 3,300, 
Saint John, Courtenay 42 3,225,328 400,000 2,825,328 
Toronto, Moss Park 18.7 8,560,000 3,711,900 4,788,100 
Toronto, Alexandra Park 25 10,000,000 2,100,000 7,900,000 
Toronto, Regent Park S. 26.5 4,679,874 1,000,000 3,679,874 
Sarnia, Bluewater 172 4,000,000 1,173,000 2,827,000 
Windsor, Area 1 16.4 1,836,700 450,000 1,386,700 
Windsor, Area 2 7.8 2,145,819 1,000,000 1,145,819 
Winnipeg, Lord Selkirk Park 48.8 7,379,000 1,500,000 5,879,000 
Vancouver, 1 36 4,802,560 1,471,812 2,330,748 
Vancouver, 2 28.6 6,000,000 2,100,000 3,900,000 
SUBTOTAL CURRENT PRojecTS 641.6 81,147,778 22,375,475 56,172,303 
: estimated or 
COMPLETED PROJECTS* actual c-2ste 
St. John's (NAd.) 5 35,000 A 5,000 30,000 A 
Halifax (Maitland St.) 1.4 220,713 A 104,000 116,713 
Montreal! (Jeanne Mance) 19.7 7,972,195 A 952,871 7,019,324 A 
Toronto (Regent Park N.) 42.5 3,123,000 A 3,123,000 A 
SUBTOTAL, COMPLETED PROJECTS 68.6 11,350,908 1,061,871 10,289,037 
TOTAL, ALL PROJECTS 710.2 $92,498,686 $23,437,346 $66,461,340 


*A: actual costs. 


threatened to prejudice the redevelopment plan. Residential clearance has 
been so preponderant that in only three or four projects does non-residential 
clearance assume any significance. 

The re-use of cleared Jand has been dominated by the need to construct 
public housing. Municipalities have a statutory responsibility to ensure that 
suitable accommodation is offered to, or is available for, all families dis- 
placed by clearance. Furthermore, vacant land near the centres of employ- 
ment is attractive for low-income housing, particularly when the cost of land 
to the public-housing partnership may be written down to a level appropriate 
to the economies of public housing. Out of 710 acres, 235 acres have been 
or are being developed with public housing, while only thirty-three acres have 
been designatzd for housing to be built by prisate entrepreneurs. Ninety-six - 
acreshave been redeveloped as public open spaces and sixty-nine acres for 
other public uses including schools and buildings for both provincial and 
federal government departments. Thirty-five acres have been made available 
for commercial redevelopment and 242 for use by industry. This industrial 
figure is distorted by the exceptionally large project in Sarnia. If that area is 
deducted from the programme well over half the re-use in twenty-one 
projects has taken the form of public housing.’ 


Adequacy of the Programme™ 


To what extent is this programme adequate to meet the real needs of our 
cities? With so small a universe of experience it is reasonable to assert that 
there is yet no national renewal programme. What we have in Canada is a 
series of isolated incidents, each with its peculiar relationship to the pro-. 
visions of the federal Act. Only in Vancouver, Toronto, and Halifax can a 


Montreal. Elsewhere recognition of a local problem has been followed by a 
response in the shape of an isolated project. 

Yet, in terms of housing, urban renewal has solid achievements to its 
credit. Aided by demolitions for widespread private redevelopment, by a 
high level of repairs, and by buoyant housing production there has been 
Spectacular improvement in the condition of the urban housing stock as 
revealed by the decennial census. In the seventeen central cities of metro- 
politan areas the number of occupied dwellings in need of major repairs 
declined from 77,630 in 1951 to 46,273 in 1961. Only three of these cities 
(Halifax, Saint John, and Winnipeg) exceed the national average of 5.6 
per cent of all occupied dwellings in need of major repair. In Windsor 
urban renewal projects have removed virtually all the really bad housing. 
In Halifax, Saint John, and St. John’s areas of extreme deterioration have 
been demolished from admittedly poor housing stocks. In Montreal and 
Toronto, while large grey areas remain, the worst kind of housing is now 
confined to relatively small, isolated pockets. The redevelopment projects in 
those two cities have eliminated the only large contiguous areas of blight 
severe enough to warrant the label of slum. 

The major deficiency in Canadian residential renewal has been its 
inability to aid wide areas in decline that are not so depreciated as to 
warrant demolition. One of the major purposes of the 1964 amendments 
was to open up the possibility of federallv aided rehabilitation in cities where 
blight is widespread but where maximum social disruption and the high cost 


‘of total redevelopment cannot be accepted. One consequence of the }enita- 


tion on redevelopment is that white local policies have been aimed at the 
worst areas, large ‘“‘grey’’ areas have continued to decline. A typical example 


TABLE I 


RE-USE OF CLEARED LAND (AS PROPOSED OCTOBER I, 1964) 
e000 


residential 
clearance com- open public 
area private public mercial Industrial space uses 
project (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 
Halifax, Ee St. 16.8 4.0 10.8 2.0 
Halifax, Uniacke Sq. 31.0 28.0 3.0 
Halifax, Maitland St. 1.4 1.4 
Hamilton, North End 30.0 5.5 3.0 21.5 
Hamilton, Van Wagner 72.0 72.0 
Kingston, Rideau Hts. 16.7 14.7 2.0 
Montreal, Dorchester St. 17.6 17.6 
Montreal, Victoriatown 19.0 19.0 
Montreal, Jeanne Mance AOS: 19.7 
Ottawa, Preston St. 16.7 3.7 6.0 1.0 6.0 
Saint John, Courtenay 42.0 5.9 5.0 10.0 12.0 5.0 5.0 
Toronto, Regent Park N. 42.5 42.5 
Toronto, Regent Park S. 26.5 26.5 
Toronto, Moss Park 18.7 10.2 4.5 4.0 
Toronto, Alexandra Park 25.0 19.0 1.0 2.0 3.0 
St. John's 5.0 4.0 1.0 
Sarnia, Bluewater 172.0 172.0 
Windsor, Area 1 16.4 14.8 1.6 
Windsor, Area 2 7.8 1.5 2.3 4.0 
Winnipeg 48.8 24.8 8.0 14.0 1.0 1.0 
Vancouver, 1 36.0 4.0 19.0 9.0 4.0 
Vancouver, 2 28.6 9.8 16.3 2.5 
ToTaL 710.2 32.9 234.8 34.5 242.3 96.5 69.2 
Percentage of land 
in each new use 4.6 33 5.1 34 13.6 9.7 


may be seen in Montreal where the urban renewal study of 1961 estimated 
that 3,350 acres of residential property were in need of renewal. By 1964 
the city’s redevelopment programme had been able to clear less than the 
worst 100 acres. The recent shift in emphasis is illustrated by the embryonic 
programme in Montreal which is now to be aimed at large areas with the 
objective of comprehensive renewal-redevelopment only where essential, 
accompanied by rehabilitation where necessary and by control of future 
occupancy and maintenance. 

If the renewal of residential areas has had local and partial successes, the 
inability of municipalities to get at blighted non-residential areas with finan- 
cial assistance from senior governments has discouraged the emergence of 
policies aimed at comprehensive city-wide renewal in most ‘cities. The log- 
jam of blight can only be overcome if the key piece can be removed. That 
key piece of city may be functionally obsolete or depreciated commercial or 
industrial development or, perhaps more commonly, its use may be so mixed 
as to make “‘substantial’”’ residential content doubtful. The second major 
purpose of the recent amendments has therefore been to extend federal aid 
to the renewal of all blighted areas, without regard to present or proposed 
use of the land. ate 


me 


Some Areas of Criticism 


It is difficult for a public servant to make a critical analysis of limitations 
to the urban renewal programme that are inherent in the federal legisla- 
tion itself. The effectiveness of the 1964 amendments in overcoming the 
limitations that have already been mentioned will not be fully apparent for 


programme in the sense of a series of events conforming to a comprehensive ., several years. Those amendments do however reflect a response to the 


__Pplan, be recognized. A programme in embryo may also exist in the City of , programme that has followed the 1956 amendments with which I am in fully 


TABLE Tl! 
KP D1.\ LLOPMENT PROJECTS! (PRIOR TO NHA 1964 AMENDMENTS) AND IMPLEMENTATIONOF URBAN RENEWAL SCHEMES 
(As AT MARCH 31, 1968) 


area for 

clearance estimated estimated estimated 

current projects (acres) cost recoveries Net cost 
5.0 $202,750 $16,970 $185,780 
14.0 340,170 38,500 301,670 
j 3.8 883,024 581,707 301,317 
eC hurctall Park 21.0 6,610,850 1,086,280 5,524,570 
ule (certeab istrict) 101 3,153,300 800,800 2,352,500 
Lcobst. 24.7 11,025,350 442,000 10,583,350 
Holije - E nnacke Sq. 33.0 3,796,000 1,828,780 1,967,220 
Than: so. ctortn end) 30.0 9,238,000 600,000 ,000 
Huila, Civie Sq. 43.0 25,282,000 4,429,000 20,853,000 
“King Mdeaa Hts. 16.7 548,000 86,500 461,500 
Monty do dorcitetr 17.6 7,387,082 2,139,483 5,247,599 
Monte. utortatown 20.5 3,245,415 814,000 2,431,415 
*Momie A, Petite Bourgogne 300.0 71,375,000 19,000,000 62,375,000 
5.0 2,278,096 920,716 1,357,380 
8.0 5,400,000 242,000 5,158,000 
— 2,092,209 368,062 1,724,147 
» Bocherter Hts. 16.7 4,775,000 1,200,000 575,000 
a Penverteasn Ba = 20,000 20,000 
rk 12.5 340,000 61,500 278,500 
186.0 4,419,597 545,643 3,873,954 
tena 60.7 4,782,240 2,243,294 2,538,946 
ault Ste. Marie (riverfront) 30.0 1,446,589 882,780 563,809 
dlury’, Borgia St. 59.0 15,141,364 6,715,957 8,425,407 
*Yorouto, Trefann Ce. 16.0 6,600,000 1,456,000 5,144,000 
**LPorvaitly, thexandra Park 33.0 14,756,000 3,000,000 11,747,000 
*Torunto, Don Mount Village 12.5 4,059,500 878,500 3,181,000 
*Prail (duwntown) 3.0 257,150 65,625 191,525 
*Troi, Riviéres (centre ville) 10.3 1,907,650 152,500 1,755,150 
Vaneuuver t 28.0 4,802,560 1,471,812 3,330,748 
* Vancouver? 28.5 6,214,400 2,100,000 4,114,400 
Vancouver, Second Narrows 7.0 76,700 211,500 265,200 
“Vancouver, Mount Pleasant 2.4 253,510 167,270 86,240 
cit, Bastivn Square 1.0 224,000 25, 199,000 
“Victoria, Rose-Blanshard 30.0 2,003,680 576,400 1,427,280 
Windsur, Areal 16.4 1,836,700 450,000 1,386,700 
** Windsor, Area 2 8.7 2,885,819 1,206,000 1,679,819 
‘*Woutipes, Lord Selkirk Park 72.0 8,750,000 2,349,520 6,400,480 
Taha PT | 1,186.1 $238,809,705 $59,163,009 3179,646,606 


*Appoved following. nua 1964 amendments. 

** \cquisitiun and clearance approved prior to NHA 1964 amendments; municipal works and services approved following NRA 
I 4 amendments. 

Vlables m, iv, and v were kindly supplied by cumc and bring Mr. Pickett’s figures up to March 31, 1968. The italicized 
vutries in tables tn, iv, and v are those which also appear in tables 1 and un. Differences in area or costs are to be accounted 
fur chicAy by the increase in benefits that became available after 1964 (Editor). 

2l-fore 1964 urban renewal schemes were known as redevelopment projects. 

SCousuluant’s laud re-use study; project not yet approved. 


TABLE IV 
COMPLETED REVEVE! :)PMENT PROJECTS 
= a “ . ————EEEEESSS 
area for actual estimated estimated 
clearance gross or actual or actual 
completed projects (acres) costs recoveries net costs 
M Soha's 5.0 $35,000 35,000 $30,000 
Halifax, Maitland 1.4 220,713! 104, 000'(est.) 116,713 
Monbeual, Jeanne Mance 19.7 7,972,195 952,871 7,019,324 
Hrarnittat, Van Wagner 69.0 1,978,776 833,723 1,145,053 
Sernta, Bluewater 132.0 4,022,608 700,853 3,321,755 
Loronto, Resent Park N. 42.5 3,123,000 N/A 3,123,000 
(See b2, NEA 144) 
Poronto, Keyent Park, 26.5 3,574,590 N/A 3,574,590 
turonte, Mass Park 18.7 7,109,718 3,156,490 3,953,228 
Torats (8) 314.8 $28,036,600 $5,752,937 $22,283,663 
‘Porat, COMPLETED AND 
CURKENT (45) 1,500.9 $266,846,305 $64,916,036 $201,930,269 
110-year lease of property as parking tot. 
TABLE V 
KE-USE OF CLEARED LAND: URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 
= = ee ———————eee 
residential 
clearance — : ) open public 
area private public commercial industrial space uses 
sro (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 
Viert Bay 5.0 1.7 2.0 1.3 
14.0 4.0 10.0 
3.8 1.7 13 2 6 
Calpary 21.0 3.0 2.6 15.4 
Dotmeuth 10.1 2.3 3.3 4.5 
HH tifax, Jucab St. 24.7 4.0 10.8 2.0 7.9 
Halifax, Uniucke Sq 33.0 30.0 3.0 
Hatifax, Maitland St. 1.4 14 
H anilton, Civic Sq. 43.0 23.0 20.0 
Jtamilton (north end) 30.0 5.5 3.0 21.5 
Hamilton, Van Wagner 69.0 69.0 
A inestun, Rid eat Hts. 16.7 14.7 2.0 
Montreal, Dorchester St. 17.6 17.6 
Montreal, Victoriatown 20.5 1.5 10 
Montreal, Jeanne Mance 19.7 19.7 
Montreal, La Petite Bourgogne 300.0 83.5 175.0 20.0 65 15.0 
Cote-des-Neiges 5.0 5.0 
Hots Saint-Martin 8.0 7.0 1.0 
«Idletown, Michel! 
a Aiochestee Mt) 16.7 3.7 6.0 1.0 aa 6.0 
Regina (Puxedo Park) qi : 
Suit Jolin (Courtenay) 60.7 5.0 5.0 21.8 5.0 5.0 18.9 
Sarma (Bluewater) 132.0 132.0 
Sault Ste. Marie (riverfront) 30.0 7.0 5.0 3.0 15.0 
Sudbury (Burgia St.) 59.0 12.0 15.0 9.0 10.0 13.0 
St John's 5.0 4.0 1.0 
St. John’s, Blackhead Rd. 186.0 89.3 10.6 2.5 23.0 55.6 
Loronto, Recent Park N. 42.5 42.5 
Toranto, Regent Park S. 26.5 26.5 
Toronto, Moss Park 18.7 10.2 4.5 4.0 
Torunto, Alexandra Park 33.0 1.5 21.6 1.0 2.0 6.9 
‘Toronto, Don Mount Village 12.5 7.5 8 2.1 1.0 11 
Torouto, Trefana Ct. 16.0 8.8 3.2 4.0 
‘Trail (losntewn) 3.0 3.0 
‘Troi-. ividres (centre ville) 10.3 10.3 
Vaneawer t 28.0 14.0 10.0 4.0 
Vancouver 2 28.5 9.5 16.0 3.0 
Vaucouver, Second Narrows 7.0 7.0 
Vaneoay er, Mount Pleasant 2.4 2. 
Viet Bastion Sq. 1.0 1.0 
Victoria, Rose-Blanshard 30.0 7.0 8.0 8.0 7.0 
Wendsor, Area 1 16.4 11.2 5.2 
Windsor, Area 2 8.7 1.5 3.2 4.0 
Wan peg, Lord Sethirk Park 72.0 3.5 22.0 15.0 16.0 2.0 13.5 
Tow. 1,500.9 242.4 467.6 135.4 223.6 148.2 283.7 
% of total 16.15 31.15 9.03 14.89 9.87 18.91 


1This programme envisages redevelopment in the formerly incorporated village of Natal and the adjoining unincorporated coal- 
mining communities of Middletown and Michel. All acquired and cleared land is to be sold to a coal-mining company. 
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agreement. While we wait to see whether other major limitations or restrice © 


tions remain we can recognize several factots that have discouraged, or 
slowed down adequate local programmes of renewal. 

The federal government offers aid to provinces and municipalities but 
the initiative in formulating proposals for studies or projects rests entirely at 
the local level. Several reasons can be advanced for the relatively slow 
response by municipalities, including lack of clarity about the conflicting 
objectives of urban renewal and the difficulty of finding available capital for 
the substantial municipal share of the cost. Many of the smaller cities in par- 
ticular have little comprehension of renewal objectives or processes or of the 
aid offered by the federal government. Aggressive promotion of renewal by 
senior governments may not have been in accord with the political climate 
of the past five years, but programmes of systematic information for the 
guidance of municipalities could have received more attention, at both 
federal and provincial levels of government. 

I do not wish to trespass on Mr. Beecroft’s topic, beyond asserting that 
shortage of funds has deterred municipalities from formulating programmes 
and has encouraged the single-project response to blight. Municipalities, 
incidentally, have had to find the whole of their share of costs in cash. Non- 
cash credits, whereby the cost of relevant public works can be credited in 
lieu of cash and which have been so used and abused in renewal in the 
United States, are unknown in Canada. 

Another factor that has retarded the renewal process has been inadequate 
staffing at local level. Canadian municipalities have rarely established 
independent commissions or boards to plan and carry out renewal projects. 
While the complexity of renewal may be more effectively tackled by properly 
co-ordinated municipal departments than by a single-purpose board, the 
fact remains that in only a handful of cities has staff been augmented to a 
sufficient degree to meet the demands of the renewal programme. Too many 
municipalities have tried to run multi-million-dollar projects on a shoe- 
string. The largest urban project in Canada, with over $3 million in acquisi- 
tion and clearance and with a complex pattern of land disposal for private 
industrial and comurercial development, has been tackled by adding one 
redevelopment ullicer and one town-planner to an already hard-working city 
staff. This is typical of the approach of smaller cities to renewal, springing 


from lack of understanding of the ongoing nature of renewal and the natural 
conservatism of communities where professional staff is regarded as an 


expensive luxury. 

This shortage of staff is also seen at the provincial level, where only 
Ontario has staff employed full-time on utban renewal. While the problem 
of retaining staff in provinces where a mere handful of projects can be fore- 
seen is appreciated, there is a strong element of “chicken and egg” that 
suggests that in the more urban provinces full-time staff would be an invalu- 
able aid and spur to the municipalities. 

The last factor detracting from the renewal process that I shall mention 
here arises partly from the lack of professional staff. This is the often inade- 
quate context for renewal given by what the NHA calls “the official com- 
munity plan.”® It is all too often not “official,” it seldom embraces the 
“community” and yet it has to serve as the framework upon which the 
renewal programme may be hung. This deficiency is slowly being overcome 
as the planning function becomes more and more a normal part of muni- 
cipal government. It was largely because urban planning was a late-starter 
that the federal government has supported urban-renewal studies as a means 
of determining the proper context for redevelopment programmes and has 
recently extended aid to the preparation of urban-renewal schemes that may 
encompass a much wider range of economic, social, and physical studies than 
has been practicable in the existing study programme. 

These studies may also provide much needed data to assist in the disposal 
of cleared land to private enterprise. With only a handful of isolated expe- 
riences in the disposal of land Canada has pursued a pragmatic and at times 
stony path. The review of policy on this increasingly important aspect of 
renewal is one of the most important tasks confronting governments engaged 
in renewal programmes, for, as action extends into the city centre and into 
non-residential areas, the incidence of partnerships between government 
in the clearance of land and private enterprise in development must increase. 


Some Aspects of Success 


Despite the deficiencies apparent in Canada’s young renewal programme 
there have been successes to offset them. The urban-renewal study pro- 
gramme is perhaps the greatest of these. Without the context that these 
studies afford, projects may have been undertaken in response to pressures 
from local social-welfare or business groups with no consideration given to 
available alternatives. 

T wish it could be claimed that relocation has been successfully accom- 
plished in Canada. Certainly the absence of a large negro population has 
meant that lecal programmes have not suffered the distortions and abuses 
that are quoted from the United States. Nowhere in Canada has relocation 
been a major obstacle to carrying out renewal projects. Furthermore, the 
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problem has been eased by the statutory insistence on adequate rehousing, 
which has meant that a high proportion of cleared land has been used for 
public housing and has been the incentive for several large off-site housing 
projects in which displacees of renewal have received priority. However, 
although most cities have relocated between twenty per cent and forty per 
cent of families displaced, far too many families have moved to unknown 
locations. In too many cities we have no idea whether the present housing 
circumstances of displacéd families are better than those from which they 
were forced to move. Slum transference has undoubtedly occurred in some 
areas, although there is no evidence that it has been on a large scale 
anywhere. 

Business relocation has not yet assumed importance in Canadian pro- 
grammes. Freeholders are compensated for their property, including a nego- 
tiated amount for disturbance and removal. No scale of removal grants 
exists, but ad hoc grants have been made to holders of short-term leases 
displaced by renewal action. 

In view of the preponderance of public housing on redeveloped land the 
aesthetic and social success of renewal in several cities has depended upon 
the scale, fitness, and design of housing projects. Canada’s public housing 
has come in for a great deal of critical appraisal under the impetus of the 
massive study directed by Professor James A. Murray on behalf of the 
Ontario Association of Housing Authorities. Yet it is reasonable to claim 
that, on urban-renewal land in particular, public housing has been well 
designed for the accommodation of the family structure concerned. Housing 
has maintained human scale. Widespread use has been made of mixed 
projects with high-rise apartments, maisonettes, and row-housing arranged 
around open spaces and play areas. The very high-density, monolithic type 
of project such as is seen on the East River in New York does not exist in 
Canada. In fact, the maximum designed densities in urban-renewal areas 
are about 145 persons per acre in Regent Park South in Toronto and in Les, 
Habitations Jeanne Mance in Montreal. Outside the two metropolitan 
centres typical public housing densities in renewal areas are seventy-seven 
persons per acre in Saint John and 100 per acre in Vancouver. It has been 
generally recognized at the governmental level that urban renewal is not a 
means of solving the low-income housing problem and there has been little 
pressure to build for quantity alone. The record of the first group of fourteen 
cleared projects shows that 4,258 units were demolished while re-use pro- 
posals call for 3,800 new units with a possibility of an additional 400 in one 
area. 

One of the difficulties facing those concerned with urban renewal as with 
other aspects of urban affairs, has been the scarcity of Canadian research. 
We have received encouragement recently from the establishment of the 
Canadian Council on Urban ard Regional Research (ccurR), the inaugu- 
ration of the Centre for Urban Studies and, in a more modest way, from 
fresh interest by scholars and professional men in research supported by part 
V of the NHa which bears upon urban renewal. Within the past few months 
grants have been made by cmuc to allow the investigation of the social 
consequences of urban redevelopment (in Saint John), and the economic 
and social feasibility of rehabilitation (in Toronto). ccurr is financing a 
current study of urban renewal policies and practices of which cmuc bears 
a minor share. 

Conclusion 


I should like now to suggest a field of research that will assume increas- 
ing importance as Canadian cities begin the planned renewal of central 
areas, It seems to me that present thought about the form and growth of 
cities has concentrated on the whole urban region and its hinterland. The 
grand ideas of the urbanization decades reflect this concern. We see New 
Town theory applied.in Great Britain, the radial-lineal city in the plan for 
Copenhagen, we read of the seven development policies considered for the 
Washington region, of Baltimore’s metrotowns and, in Canada, of Carver’s 
Cities in the Suburbs. 

The most urgent need, if urban renewal is indeed to be renewal and not 
a glittering mirage, is for more thought about the core of the metropolitan 
area itself. What should be the form of the city centre? What its relationship 
to the urban region? What uses should it have? Can Gutkind be right in 
suggesting that like the old soldier, the urban core should gradually fade 
away? Certainly the orthodox official plan in Canada, which generally pro- 
vides for rationalization of what now exists accompanied by improvements 
in detail, seems an inadequate basis upon which to build what has been 
called ‘“‘a place of delight, harmony, health and convenience.” Let there be 
renewal of thought about the heart of our cities and we may look with 
confidence for the renewal of bricks and mortar that will follow in its train. 
1954, Can., ¢.23 
1944-45, Can., c.46. 


. Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, vol. tv, recommendation 11. 
1956, Can, c.9. 


. 1964, Can., c.15, esp. s.7. 

. See Table I, infra, p. 237. 

- See Table IT, infra, p. 239. 

. Supra n.5,s.7 amending s.23(6) (1). 
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63. ALLOCATING THE COSTS OF URBAN RENEWAL 


Eric Beecroft 


I propose to limit my discussion to brief comments on Professor Woodbury’s 
fifteen propositions. 

1. All of us, I believe, would accept the important general proposition 
that market motivations do not eliminate blight. Indeed our Canadian 
renewal policies, as far as we have defined them, are based on this proposi- 
tion. By accepting it we imply that we must try to steer the redevelopment 
of our cities; but, as Canadian city-dwellers, we have been slow to act on 
this theory to date. Some of the inhibiting factors may become clear as we 
consider Professor Woodbury’s other propositions. 

2. We can agree, too, that a public policy is needed to correct conditions 
of blight and to prevent or slow down their recurrence. Our federal govern- 
ment has a policy which, stated generally, is to offer us facilitating financial 
aid — in case we want to have a provincial-municipal policy. Our provincial- 
municipal policies, the real keys to action, are in varying stages of develop- 
ment. Recent progress puts Ontario considerably ahead in the development 
of a provincial policy of financial and technical assistance, supplementing 
and giving effect to the federal policy. Quebec, also newly aware of its 
predominantly urban character, will undoubtedly soon evolve a provincial 
programme for aiding municipalities in housing and renewal. In all prov- 
inces, to date, there have been two main obstacles to development of an 
urban-renewal policy: 

(a) a predominantly rural outlook among legislators, leaving the muni- 
cipal authorities in large urban areas to devclop their own renewal pro- 
grammes and to make such arrangements as they could for federal aid (this 
has produced little progress, even since the NHA amendments of 1956, as 
shown by the tables in Mr. Stanley Pickett’s paper}; 

‘b) except in a few large metropolitan areas, a Canadian municipality 
has normally been unable to go forward with an official urban renewal 
progranime unless it could sce the renewal programme as part of an assured 
economic development of the urban area. 

Only recently has the concept of renewal in the larger framework of an 
economic development programme been considered; governments at all 
levels have yet to devise ways and means. to co-ordinate programmes for 
renewal and economic development. Until this is done many small and 
medium-sized urban communities will be reluctant to take any initiative or 
to take investment risks. 

3. In Canada too, rapid urbanization, by producing dispersal or decen- 
tralization, has aggravated the blighting process, “the to point that,” as 
Professor Woodbury says, “strong and persistent public action is necessary.” 

4. In heavily-urbanized societies, like Canada and the United States, 
major urban problems are indeed the proper concern of national govern- 
ment as well as of the states or provinces or local governments. Most of us 
in Canada are grateful for the strong framework of permissive legislation 
that the federal government has provided. But, in Canada’s political situa- 
tion, with its very large provinces, great distances, cultural diversity, and a 
traditional reliance on laissez faire doctrine, our federal government has not 
been active in urging the use of this legislation. Some progress is now being 
made through meetings of federal, provincial, and local officials, region by 
region, and there is some talk of decentralizing federal (CMHC) operations 
still further to make it possible normally to negotiate all renewal financing, 
between all governments and interests concerned, at the level of the urban 
or regional community. This decentralization of federal housing and renewal 
administration, added to provincial initiative, is an encouraging develop- 
ment. Our federal government has offered generous aid for research, for 
training planners, and for disseminating knowledge; but it should be noted 
that it has not, as the United States has done in recent years, offered large 
financial assistance for direct use in official planning. 

The consensus seems to be that renewal will not proceed on an adequate 
scale until municipalities, with the help of their provinces, take the primary 
initiative. Our central government could help to accomplish this provincial- 
municipal initiative if it would take one more very important facilitating 
step: to provide generous grants, as “seed money,’ as the United States is 
doing, directly toward the cost of comprehensive urban and regional plan- 
ning. This could provide an immense incentive to the adoption of full-scale 
self-study in every urban region. Such “seed money” could fortify local self- 
help. It would be a federal gift towards achieving a policy of maitres chez 
nous. For, paradoxical, as it may seem, the remedy for most of our problems 
of ‘co-operative federalism” — and this is particularly true if urban develop- 
ment and renewal is going to go forward — is not to divide the responsibilities 
rigidly between governments, but for everv level of government to be much 
more positive and active than it has been in the past! 

Let us be realistic: you can’t ask any lively politician at any level of 
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government “to pipe down” on housing and urban renewal or any other 
vital human or economic problem. Ask him to step up his activity; to express 
more concern, not less; to inform himself and his party leaders; and to work 
with other levels of government — in short, to influence other levels, but not 
to ignore them. Compartmentalism is a counsel of despair that would not 
only destroy Canadian federalism but weaken the ability of our provinces 
and municipalities themselves to survive prosperously in a more and more 
closely knit world. 

I would go a little farther than Professor Woodbury has gone in justifying 
a very important role of the federal government in providing facilitating 
financial aid — and also in encouraging the utmost provincial and municipal 
and private involvement in developing programmes for renewal. This is not 
only because community development requirements are important in them- 
selves. It is because they offer both the federal and provincial governments, 
in their joint concern for economic expansion, a major field for productive 
employment of Canadian manpower and resources. In other words, if we 
are to have a strong and stable economy in Canada, we will give a very 
high place to the improvement of housing and related community facilities. 

Something like this was a theme of the Gordon Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects in 1957 and was underscored again by the Senate 
Special Committee on Manpower and Employment in 1961. The munici- 
palities have been repeating this theme over and over again through their 
federation’s briefs — that attention to community-building, including com- 
prehensive, accelerated programmes of renewal, with adequate attention to 
better housing, schools, hospitals, and other community services, will be a 
triple force for progress in Canada: (a) it will improve our standard of 
living; (8) it is one of the surest and soundest ways of employing people; 
(c) it employs Canadian materials. This is more than enough to justify the 
continuing major concer with the whole range of community development, 
including renewal, by both the federal and provincial governments. 

5. We can agree with Professor Woodbury that the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple should be applied in determining what public agencies should bear 
the major part of the necessary public costs. In our public policies we rely 
too greatly on “the benefit principle” which he describes as impractical as a 
main guide because the benefits of renewal programmes, though substantial, 
are inevitably diffused and difficult to measure. 

We can agree that there will be no logical formula for dividing costs in 
jurisdictional terms. The benefits of an urban-renewal programme are not 
limited to the people of the immediate area. They are contributions to a 
more efficient economy as well as to a higher standard of housing, education, 
and recreation. 

It is impractical to go along with those who hold that local government 
should receive only such benefits as it can pay for out of its own resources, 
that is, out of its own revenue sources — in Canadian cities, mainly the pro- 
perty tax. Most of the federal and provincial tax revenues are derived from 
urban dwellers. Our problem, in allocating revenues, is either to see that 
urban renewal affecting the welfare of the urban population and the 
efficiency of economic enterprise is not slighted in the appropriation of senior 
government resources, or to see that municipal governments are given access 
to more adequate sources of revenue. 

6. In Canada there is also overwhelming agreement with the proposition 
that, in our mixed economy, “the public programme should provide sub- 
stantial opportunities for private investment and other forms of participa- 
tion.” But in both countries, our difficulties arise from the current practice of 
calculating separately the financial outlays for physical renewal, and for the 
social readjustments which are an integral part of the programme. This 
false, unrealistic compartmentalization of our community planning is one 
of the principal barriers to effective progress in renewal. It slows up the 
sound planning of physical renewal because of nagging fears of unforeseen 
human consequences and ultimate social costs, and it is a barrier to social 
planning because it usually gives a higher priority ~ often an exclusive 
priority — to both public and private investment in renewal for commercial 
or industrial purposes and for the rearrangement of the means of circulation. 
On top of all this, it is simply bad financial planning. It is bad business for 
municipal corporations and for federal and provincial governments and for 
the private agencies. Private investors cannot be indifferent to social costs. 
Private investors are also taxpayers — large taxpayers — who bear, through 
income and corporation taxes and through philanthropic channels, a large 
part of the social costs. 

Let us examine this dichotomy between “public” and “private” interest 
in financing renewal. The unspoken assumption in much of our thinking is 
that private entrepreneurs invest in that part of physical renewal that is 
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believed to be profitable, and that taxpayers, through the municipal corpora- 
tions, aided by senior governments, must bear the costs of the social adjust- 
ments — relocating people and businesses, subsidizing housing, providing 
recreation areas, paying for better schools, minimizing crime and mental 
illness, increasing skills. 

This is a good working assumption to the extent that we must provide 
the utmost incentives to builders and lenders to invest productively. But it 
is a bad working assumption if we just stop there. Builders and lenders are 
also taxpayers. As such they are on common ground with the rest of us who 
eam our living mainly or wholly from wages. In fact they have a very big 
stake in the human purposes of renewal. Ultimately they pay: a large part 
of the bill for that enormous and costly part of renewal that is concerned 
with those social purposes that I have just mentioned. We, and I include 
taxpaying businessmen and lending institutions, cannot afford to neglect 
the social costs of renewal — including the costs of deferring renewal. 

The only way out of the impasse in most communities is to recognize, at 
last, that public investment and private investment in renewal are comple- 
mentary. To an outsider, at least, it appears that the most successful 
examples of comprehensive urban renewal in American cities have resulted 
in large part from a close collaboration between public and private investors 
in the planning and execution of the programmes — and a sizable investment 
of both public and private resources. 

7. Once we have put aside the hampering concept of “public” and 
“private” roles and the hopeless attempts to measure precise benefits accord- 
ing to political jurisdictions or economic sections, we can proceed according 
to Mr. Woodbury’s seventh prescription, with a programme “concerned 
with all the principal forms of land use — residential, commercial, industrial 
and public — as well as with all aspects or dimensions of urban development, 
structural, visual, political, economic, and social.” The scale of the public- 
private programmes must be large enough to attain all of the objectives of 
city-building. 

8. The needs of the lower-income people do require particular watch- 
fulness in drafting the larger programme. In areas of blight the predominant 
land-use is housing, and we have found how easy it is to delay massive 
multi-purpose programmes by niggardly attitude towards the needs of the 
slum-dwellers or to proceed only with those parts of the programme, such 
as luxury housing or office buildings, for which there is an effective economic 
and political demand. If renewal is to go forward speedily and successfully, 
it must do so on all fronts; the social costs, including both remedial and 
preventive programmes, must be taken into account, by all concerned, as 
an integral part of the whole programme of financing. 

9. To economize in the use of both public and private resources we must 
adopt rehabilitation and conservation measures wherever it is feasible to 
do so. But how can we find out, without massive experiments and demon- 
stration programmes: (a) how to determine the economic feasibility of 
rehabilitation in a given building or neighbourhood? (6b) how to develop 
a corps of people, publicly and privately employed, with the necessary skills 
to determine both the economic and technical feasibility and to execute 
projects? Existing private enterprise does not seem ready to adapt itself on 
a large scale to the reconstruction and conservation of housing and it may 
remain unready unless important large-scale programmes are publicly 
initiated. One of thie best demonstrated facts in urban development experience 
is that the forces of the private market do not effect the rehabilitation and 
conservation of housing except in high-income or potentially high-income 
areas. If we are not prepared to attempt some sizable demonstration pro- 
grammes, we might as well recognize that a large proportion of moderately 
blighted buildings will have to be cleared and replaced. 

10. Professor Woodbury’s comments on relocation point to much more 
thorough and imazinative planning for relocation. Instead of doing it on a 
piecemeal basis, ris\iny the creation of new slums in new locations, reloca- 
tion policy could be linked to larger programmes for economic development, 
presumably on a comprchensive area basis. This would make sense, finan- 
cially and socially, over the long term. “Seedbeds of new economic enter- 
prises” are already being developed in some cases by a combined attack 
on new housing, better schools, measures of family rehabilitation, and 
retraining. 

11. “The obsession . . . with the problems of the central business district” 
is deplored by Professor Woodbury not only because it excludes other current 
needs, of urban residents but because, in its too-limited outlook, it is putting 
new and modem buildings in land-use patterns that are already obsolete. 
We can agree that the objective should be to anticipate the needs of the 
medium-range future — twenty to twenty-five years ~ and that this can 
be done more readily by the bolder and more comprehensive programmes 
already advocated. 

12 and 13. There is some concern in Canada, not only about the 
importance of regional and local initiative in planning, but about the 
impediments to such planning that result from the present structure of 
municipal government. But there is still too little attention being paid by 
research students and politicians to the increasing difficulty of dealing econo- 
mically with housing and renewal, as well as transportation, water supply, 


conservation and recreation, education and health services, within the 
present municipal boundaries. The question of political structure has to be 
examined as part of the problem of arriviig at economically sound solutions. 

14. Professor Woodbury stresses the use of federal financial power to 
strengthen metropolitan and urban area planning. I have concurred heartily 
in this in the comment on proposition 4. Earlier in this seminar, Mr. Stanley 
Pickett pointed out another important means to strengthened planning. 
The prevalent concept of planning must be corrected so that it will be seen 
not as a special kind of professional operation but as a political process of 
decision-making involving the responsible public authorities and requiring 
a co-ordinated administration of all urban-development undertakings. 

15. If land assembly is to be successful, local government has a primary 
responsibility, as Professor Woodbury suggests. He rightly asks for the 
municipal corporation itself, rather than any private or quasi-private agen- 
cies, to be the active agent for acquiring land and planning its use. I think 
it is implied in his statements also that there must be no separation of the 
renewal programme from other municipal development. Much waste and 
frustration and confusion in city administration have resulted from attempts 
to divide the indivisible. Urban development is onc process, and the munici- 
pal council is responsible for seeing it as a whole, assisted by a well-co- 
ordinated administration. 


A massive attack on urban development requires many painful adjustments 
in our administrative and planning practices. It means, as already sug:zested, 
asking private business leaders, investing institutions, government and private 
social-work agencies, and educators to work in co-ordination. It also requires 
a thoroughgoing study of some relatively neglected problems relating to 
renewal. I respectfully commend these neglected subjects to the attention of 
the Centre for Urban Studies: all of them require inter-disciplinary research 
work which cannot easily be done under the aegis of the traditional academic 
departments. 

(a) Tax policy and assessment practices as they affect the speed and 
quality of urban development. 

(6) Methods of arriving at compensation for property acquired for 
renewal. An illustration of our unpreparedness, in both the academic and 
political communitics. to cope with renewal was the quesuon of how to 
develop “the South Side of Queen Street”: Toronto taxpayers were con- 
fronted with the problem of acquiring the land to assure sound development, 
but paving a high price arising in part from the vatuc created by the 
municipality's own investment across the street! This is only one striking 
example of one of the constantly recurring obstacles to action on renewal; 
it remains a standing challenge to students of economics, law, and finance. 

(c) Methods of financing the acquisition and disposition of land. For 
example, despite widespread use of leasing as a normal method of develop- 
ment in Great Britain and western Europe, Canadian lawyers, economists, 
and political scientists have made little effort to study the applicability or 
non-applicability of this policy to Canadian cities. 

(d) Methods of tendering on redevelopment projects to obtain the best 
results in both economics and design. 

(e) The problem of planning and administering renewal programmes 
in small or isolated communities. Since public and private investment in 
renewal depends on knowledge of growth possibilities, renewal in the small 
city or town appears to be inseparable from the planning of regional eco- 
nomic development; our legislative and administrative procedures for effect- 
ing these related programmes of economic development and community 
renewal require much more study in every part of Canada. 

(f) The problem (already mentioned in propositions 4, 14, and 15) of 
attaining an effective co-ordination of renewal planning with the munici- 
palities’ other development activities. 

(g) The problem of training people (in-service or academically or both) 
for both the planning and administration of urban development; and 
thorough re-study of the nature of the planning and decision-making pro- 
cesses. 

It will be noted that both Professor Woodbury and I tend to move from 
our assigned subject — the allocation of the costs of renewal ~ into what seem 
to be even more urgent policy questions requiring study: the definition of the 
aims of renewal programmes, including ‘‘questions of objectives, of values, 
of political and social philosophy, of wise allocation of material and human 
resources”; and the procedures of planning and decision-making, including 
the complementary roles of public and private agencies and the functions 
and relationships of “planners,” politicians, and administrators. 

If we could resolve these political and administrative problems, methods 
of cost-sharing would fall into place more readily. It is always easier to solve 
a financial problem when we know clearly what we want to finance and how 
we can carry out the programme. 

And, as to finance, the really difficult problems may not be cost-sharing 
between levels of government and private agencies, but those just mentioned 
in (a), (b), (¢), and (d) above. These are neglected problems that affect 
the costs of urban development for all concerned. All of these questions 
together present a formidable challenge to the Centre for Urban Studies. 


64. THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN URBAN RENEWAL 


Murray V. Jones 


Urban renewal was defined in Chapter I as any action, 
undertaken by whomever it may be, to redevelop, rehabilitate 
or conserve any part of the urban fabric. It can be divided 
into renewal or redevelopment by private individuals or 
corporate enterprise on the one hand, and publicly-initiated 
renewal under the applicable legislation, in which private 
enterprise may also participate, on the other. Because of 
public planning powers, the influence of public expenditures 
for basic urban services and other facilities, and the de~ 
tailed intervention by public bodies in private development 
and redevelopment, public and private interests and activities 
affecting renewal are inseparably interwoven. This study 
has focussed on the role of private corporate enterprise; 
its underlying object has been to consider ways in which 
public-private cooperation might be improved in order to 
enhance the quality and accomplishments of renewal, both 
under the legislation and as a whole. 


The need for renewal on a growing scale, both public and 
private, arises from three factors. The first is the age, 
deterioration and blight of many urban areas; age and obsoles- 


deterioration or blight. The second is the rapid growth in 
urban population, creating a demand for the development of 
non-urban land on the fringes of the city and for the devet- 
opment, usually at higher densities in order to accommodate 
more people, of built-up areas within the city. The third 
is a distribution of income which results in the residents 
of areas which need to be renewed being unable to afford new 
or often alternative housing without assistance. Effective 
demand for the re-uses which renewal of physically deteriorated 
areas would provide is lacking, and this may apply to non- 
residential as well as residential re-use, neither of which 
May be able to yield an "economic" return. Renewal due to 
the first factor and that due to the second often do not 
coincide locationally or economically, unless aided by some 
form of publicly-furnished incentive. 


Constraints on Urban Renewal 


Whereas the need for urban renewal is growing, renewal 
itself is up against several constraints which inhibit its 
expansion, while renewal in the legislative sense faces a 
number of further constraints. The general constraints 


cence alone often lead to renewal, even if there isno physical which appear to stand out are: 
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The general pace of economic activity at present and, 
in particular, the fact that the construction industry 
is working to capacity and under pressure of rising 
costs and prices; 


(1) 


(2) A shortage of urban land available for redevelopment 
at a price which might tend to mitigate rather than 
add to the rise in other costs. The cost of land 
for new apartment projects in Toronto for example 
now runs as high as $3,500 per suite and continues 


to go up. 


(3) The financial capacity of municipalities to provide 
essential services for the increased population 
associated with both growth and renewal. Basic ser- 
vices are often inadequate in capacity and worn out 
by age; they need to be replaced and expanded, and 


will require large capital expanditures; 


(4) The need to provide alternative housing of an acceptable 
standard and at a reasonable cost for those whom 


renewal will displace. 


The first of these constraints may in part be temporary. 
But its complete removal would only come about by a change in 
economic conditions going well beyond a relaxation of the cur- 
rent upswing, to the point where demand would decline as much 
if not more than supply would be eased. It follows that the 
maximum renewal is likely to be achieved in the ideal circum- 
stance of neither too much nor too little "give" or slack in 
the economy. As things are now, a deliberate policy of encour- 
aging renewal would involve in part stretching resources still 
further and adding to the pressures by which prices are being 
pushed up, and in part cutting back in some other sectors of 
economic activity whose output meets less basic needs or satis- 
fies less important wants. Although on Galbraith's reasoning 
these should not be hard to find, renewal does not yet 
seem to command the priority which many people think it should. 


Applications for zoning changes are, as has been indicated, 
evidence of demand for floor space in excess of the permissible 
supply in the most desired areas and locations; they may also 
in some cases indicate, although not in all, a shortage of 
land at prices which facilitate redevelopment. Where the value 
of land in its present use is high, the way to raise the redev- 
elopment value above it, while at the same time keeping the 
land cost per unit of floor space to reasonable levels, is to 
increase the permitted density. This may be opposed on other 
grounds, beyond the notion of "excessive" density; but, when 
there is a choice, these should be weighed against the economic 
consequences.* In designated areas, the alternative of acqui- 
sition and write-down at public cost is available. Elsewhere, 
if the supply of land multiplied by the permitted density is 
insufficient to meet the demand which can afford (or is willing) 
to pay middle-income scaled rents, the volume of redevelopment 
will be limited and the supply of new buildings, residential 
and other, will be confined to those with high incomes and able 
to pay accordingly. 


In Metropolitan Toronto, the problem of land prices, sup- 
ply and densities under the pressure of rapid growth is illus- 
trated by the fact that so many high-rise apartments are being 
built on the outskirts of the city: the high cost of land 
and the relatively limited supply available in the city result 
in rents which are higher than most people want to pay (or 
the developers would like to charge), while the growing demand 
for apartments, coupled with the rising cost of undeveloped 
peripheral land, favours apartment buildings relatively 
to single-family dwellings in the outer areas. People who 
would prefer to live nearer to the centre are at a price 
disadvantage characteristic of many large cities. The long- 
term consequence is a slower population growth in the inner 
areas, with effects on transportation, trade, social and 
cultural life, and the tax base. 


Municipal finances are a constraint because the property 
tax, as the main source of municipal revenue, is relatively 
inelastic and responds slowly to changes in economic conditions, 
while the borrowing power of municipalities is regulated by 
the O.M.B. in terms of a criterion which is also inelastic 
and unresponsive to need. This is not to say that with 0.M.B. 
supervision, municipalities would be able to borrow more; 
their credit might indeed be less. The basic problem is the 
need for broader and more flexible sources of municipal 
revenue, or for increased provincial and federal contributions 
to municipal expenditures and renewal, or for the province 
to take over some expenditures which now fall to the munici- 
palities. 


*For a discussion of various aspects of density, see Delos III, 
by Grady Clay, AIP Journal, November 1965. 
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The fourth constraint is closely related to legislative 
renewal and the possibility of a public-private partnership 
which offers results clearly superior to what has been achieved 
so far. It may be that renewal with no public housing com- 
ponent and unaccompanied by any concern or provision for the 
people who are displaced would in the long run be better 
than no renewal at all. But this would be a harsh choice, 
with consequences which are considered unacceptable, and 
which only a failure to use the legislation and funds avail- 
able would impose. It is true that if the record in public 
housing were to be taken as a measure of the future, the out- 
look would not be encouraging. Publicly-initiated renewal, 
including public housing, is evidently subject to some con- 
straints of its own. 


The first is the degree of initiative itself, its adequacy, 
drive and grounding in an informed and active concern with 
needs and possibilities. The initiative lies mainly with the 
municipalities where public opinion and political leadership 
are sometimes indifferent or even adverse. When these handi- 
caps are overcome, there is likely to be a lack of qualified 
staff and, inevitably, the need to gain experience of knowing 
what to do and how. Secondly, there are the problems and pit- 
falls of coordination between three or four levels of government, 
each with its own viewpoint, policies and practices, financial 
accountability and sources of funds - added to the political 
and administrative complexities of municipal government in a 
large city. Along with these is the coordination of public and 
private effort which, in the context of our terms of reference, 
ought to aim at maximizing the latter, If it is granted that 
private enterprise tends to be less tied up in red tape, this 
would in itself be a reason for doing so. Thirdly, as com- 
pared with the need, is the over-all shortage of knowledge 
and experience, both professional and practical, with, apart 
from a few major cities, some concentration of those who are 
professionally qualified at C.M.H.C. This leads to a degree 
of centralization, with undue attention to matters of more 
local or at most provincial concer, which mayhinder initiative 
and action. This is not to counsel haste or less than the 
utmost feasible care; it is merely to note that, all the deli- 
beration and precautions notwithstanding, someone has to take 
the responsibility of making mistakes. Fourth is again the 
financial capacity of municipalities, in this case to pay for 
their share of renewal schemes, in addition to the many other 
pressing demands on their resources. Lastly, if incentives are 
needed, including greater assistance by senior governments to 
municipalities, they have to be adequately applied. 


Conclusions and recommendations are divided into two parts: 
those relating to renewal as a whole and those relating to 
renewal under the legislation. 


A - Renewal as a Whole 


Private renewal operates in a market economy. In develop- 
ment and redevelopment, private enterprise is able to build new 
housing for sale or rent to those in the upper half at best of 
the income scale; most people with below average incomes cannot 
afford and do not get new housing - unless it is subsidized. 
But the supply of new housing for those who can afford it is 
not sufficient to provide decent second-hand housing for all 
those who cannot; the so-called "filtering down" process does 
not work, and is least able to do so when normal market demands 
are growing at a rate which taxes or over-taxes the capacity 
of the industry to build. Hence the need of assistance for 
existing, second-hand housing as well, 


It has been stressed that a main deterrent to the private 
renewal by way of clearance and redevelopment of old and run- 
down properties is the fact that, their condition notwith- 
standing, they are still generally expensive, reflecting heavy 
demand for their present use. Such properties house all too 
many of the low-income population, and their prices and over- 
crowding are the market expression of a socio-economic fact 
which cannot be ignored: large numbers of people are unable 
to find better accommodation and, for those with no choice, 
these properties meet a vital need even though offending 
middle-class standards. Although the prices of such properties 
include a speculative element, their profitable present use 
helps to maintain speculative expectations by allowing owmers 
to hold out over long periods. There is little doubt that a 
sharp reduction in demand for the present use would lower 
prices and, through competition among sellers, bring them 
nearer to the acquisition costs which redevelopers are able 
to pay; in a buyer's market, private assembly for redevelop- 
ment would also be easier. 


It follows that an effective long-term strategy calls for 
lessening the demand for the present use of deteriorated 
properties by providing alternatives. Renewal is inextricably 
tied to the housing problem and, in the light of considerable 
experience of "slum clearance breeding slums", no renewal 
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program ought to be accepted unless it includes or is ac- 
companied by measures to deal with it. 


These should aim primarily at creating an expanding, more 
competitive market for private renewal. Market expansion should 
include attracting private activity to "gray areas" in which 
renewal costs and potential revenues currently do not allow 
a sufficient profit. The role of private enterprise in these 
areas can only be enlarged if assisted in one way or another 
by public means. It is in this respect in the same position 
as many of Canada's gold mines which, but for the subsidy 
under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, would long ago 
have had to close down. Steps both to lower costs and raise 
revenues by additions to income and demand will offer the best 
prospects of success. 


This is not to discount the contribution of public housing 
and redevelopment in renewal areas. But, in the light of 
experience, all the optimism which one can reasonably muster 
as to the possibility of expanding renewal activity by public 
bodies still leads to the conclusion that the main reliance 
should be placed on expanding private enterprise operating 
both within and outside the renewal legislation. 


To begin with, then, a better understanding of the renewal 


market and its relationships with the market for new construc- 
tion is needed, with emphasis on consumer resources, preferences 
and behaviour. Compared to other industries, the private sec- 
tor involved in supplying these markets is perhaps unlikely to 
undertake research of the scope required; the federal govern- 
ment should consider undertaking such a program, with incentives 
to enlist the participation of private firms, other levels of 
government, and the universities. 


Second, costs of property acquisition, construction, money, 
and current operation, including taxes, are of concern to the 
private entrepreneur - along with costs of delays in getting 
permission to proceed, and of the extra risk involved when 
such permission is uncertain. All of these can be influenced 
by public action, as can the potential revenue from the 
permitted re-use. 


Measures aimed at reducing both the price of deteriorated 
properties and the extent of them required for the site of a 
given renewal project should be examined. Price reduction can 
be brought about by long-term easing of demand for the present 
use as discussed above, and by increasing the supply of pro 
perties in competition for sale to developers. 


Deteriorated areas are not all residential, and asking 
prices for commercial and industrial properties needing 
renewal also remain high. But the majority of business firms 
do have alteratives they can afford, as their exodus to 
new buildings testifies; aside from the minority of marginal 
businesses which sustain a shrunken demand for rundown factories, 
warehouses, offices and stores, the existence of alternative 
choices has generally led to significant vacancy levels not 
found in deteriorated housing. Some properties have already 
been sold for redevelopment, while many others have been 
cleared of their buildings to reduce municipal taxes, and 
perhaps bring in some parking revenue. A lowering of the 
asking prices for obsolete non-residential properties can 
be forestalled only if owners are able to "hold on" or to 
find re-uses able to pay the prices asked; since holding onto 
a vacant property is expensive, and re-uses are scarce, 
lower prices may reasonably be expected in the long run, lead- 
ing to an alternative supply of land for redevelopment. 


An increase in the supply of suitable land would also 
be brought about by zoning changes and improvements in trans- 
portation, street pattem, municipal services, parks, play- 
grounds, community buildings and facilities which would make 
more areas of the city attractive for private renewal. 


Zoning changes should aim at facilitating renewal by way 
of rehabilitation at standards consistent with the property 
and neighbourhood involved; home improvement and extension 
loans serve little purpose if the zoning requirements preclude 
their use. Zoning, should facilitate renewal by way of re- 
development at relatively low density, by relaxing the require- 
ments of set-backs, limited coverage, open space etc. which 
make low-density redevelopment either impossible or prohibitively 
expensive. More flexibility and realism in respect of rezoning 
and maximum densities for apartment buildings in areas of con- 
centrated demand is a likewise major need. 


The heavy cost of replacing and expanding municipal services 
has been mentioned. The City of Toronto proposed last fall to 
levy on new buildings half the cost, estimated at $154 million, 
of enlarging the city's sewer system, by means of an impost 
of 40¢ a square foot of floor space. For a suite of 1,000 
square feet, this would mean an extra charge of $400 - a sum 


which wouldundoubtedly have raised rents even if it would not, 
as claimed on behalf of developers opposing the proposal 
"smother the city's development boom." The impost as adopted 
was reduced to 20¢ a square foot, with an exemption for the first 
3,000 square fee, and is to take effect as of July 1, 1966, 
subject to 0.M.B. approval. 


The larger area municipalities outside the City have for 
some time imposed a Metro sewer levy at the time of approving 
plans of subdivision, and more recently some of them have also 
levied charges in cases of rezoning where redevelopment is in- 
volved: for example, $1,090 per acre plus $100 per suite in 
North York, one-half of these amounts in Etobicoke, $1,415 
per acre and $50 per suite in Scarborough and $200 per suite 
for high-rise development (and redevelopment) in East York. 

It does seem that, if there is to be a levy for new sewers 

in newly developing areas, a levy to repair and enlarge old 
ones to accommodate redevelopment is also reasonable. A 
drawback of the levy is that it will also tend to raise rents, 
although probably not by as much, on existing buildings - 

an impost on the tenants which will yield nothing to the City. 
A preferable method would be a graduated levy geared to density 
and the granting of zoning exemptions: a small sum for new 
residential buildings up to a density of say 1.5, somewhat 

for each suite added between 1.5 and 2.0, and increasing 
sharply for the additional suites made possible by densities 
above the by-law maximum. (In the central area, the steps 
could be adjusted according to the higher densities permitted.) 
Part of the saving in land cost resulting from higher densities 
would thus be recovered by the City for services which have to 
be paid for somehow, while the effect on rents would be more 
than offset by the lower land cost per suite. A further ad- 
vantage would be that the levy would be in some proportion to 
the increased sewage flow. Relocation costs could be charged 
to redevelopment in a similar way, and the same principle 
could perhaps also be applied to non-residential buildings. 


Another zoning revision worth considering would permit the 
construction of new dwellings with flats or rooms properly 
designed for subletting; nor would this be limited to redev- 
elopment. Such accommodation, suitable for sharing, should 
enable more people with moderate incomes to afford new shelter. 
In effect, a family and a half would share in the cost of one 
house, and the demand for similar though much less satisfactory 
space in deteriorated structures would be eased. The housing 
design would be flexible, to make possible single occupancy 
when income rises or a family grows. 


The possibility of public assistance in land assembly for 
private renewal, without any cost write-down, also deserves 
exploration. If there were assurance that completion of site 
assembly for a private renewal project would not be blocked by 
one or two "holdouts", more developers might be attracted to 
the field - and in most cases, the possibility of public in- 
tervention to break such a deadlock would probably be enough to 
forestall it. Safeguards would be essential however, and 
from this point of view the procedure of expropriation needs 
a basic change. 


Expropriation Procedure 


Under the present procedure, the expropriating authority 
makes an offer which the owner can either accept or reject; 
in the latter event, the matter goes to arbitration and in some 
cases then to court. In the ordinary market, the purchaser 
makes an offer, based on the use-value or benefit which he 
expects to derive from his purchase, but which the seller is 
free to delcine. This analogy breaks down however in a forced 
purchase, with the buyer in the position of having the power 
of government behind him, and against which the seller can 
only defend himself at possibly great cost and inconvenience; 
although believing he is getting less than fair value, he 
may prefer to accept nonetheless. An independent valuing 
authority should be established with the sole function of 
determining a fair value of the property in accordance with 
the applicable principles. The right of appeal would remain 
as at present. This system is used in Great Britain and 
France and, apart from being desirable on general grounds, would 
be indispensable in connection with the proposal under the 
discussion, to avoid the impression of developers and the 
municipality acting in combination against property owners, 


In addition, when the acquisition value does not enable 
displaced homeowners to find suitable houses elsewhere, a 
relocation bonus or other assistance should be given. In renewal 
areas, the fact of acquisition is prima facie evidence that the 
house is substandard and will have a lower value than one which 
ought to be considered acceptable, not only by the owners who 
must relocate, but by renewal authorities and the community 
aiming to eliminate slums, The same reasoning should apply if 
a municipality were to step in to assist private land assembly 
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with a view to renewal: 
the public interest and, 


the project would have to be deemed in 
if the houses to be cleared were 
blighted or substandard, relocation should be effected on 
financial terms at least that would avoid recurrence of these 
conditions in the new areas to which the residents moved. 


Nor should this relocation bonus be limited to expropriation 
in designated renewal areas. Consideration should be given to 
extending it to all cases of expropriation involving financial 
hardship to residents who must relocate to make way for any 
public project serving the city's growth, possibly by way of 
amendment to the Expropriation Act. 


To reduce the cost of construction is the third specific 
policy reconmended, and while the particular concern here is 
with renewal, the long-term goal of providing altermatives to 
ease the demand for deteriorated properties argues for extensiin 
of this 'renewal' policy to new construction as well. Any 
measures tending to reduce construction costs would, under 
present conditions, do no more than counterbalance other fac- 
tors pushing costs up; that is, they would slow the rise rather 
than reverse it, but would be nonetheless useful on that ac- 
count. 


Three methods of implementation are recommended. The first 
is an expanded program of building research, forming part of 
the general program suggested earlier. Another important 
component would be 'social' research into ways of furthering 
the acceptance and widespread application of the most efficient 
building methods, with the aim of shortening the time between 
development of technological innovations and their use. 


The second method of implementation, closely related to 
the first, is a thorough review and revision of municipal 
building codes to: (a) permit the use of the most efficient 
construction methods; (b) set more realistic standards for 
rehabilitation, in accord with the quality of the basic struc- 
ture; and (c) establish uniformity among the code requirements 
of various municipalities (particularly within each metropoli- 
tan area) so that builders do not have to alter their methods 
each time they move from one municipality to another. 


The third and most direct means of lowering construction 
costs would of course be to reduce or remove the federal and 
provincial sales taxes on building materials. Although this 
should perhaps be delayed until the capacity of the construc- 
tion industry is not stretched as at present, eventual lifting 
of the tax is recommended. In the meantime, a small part of 
the receipts from the tax should finance the research pro- 
gram. Special exemption of materials used in renewal projects 
might also be considered, to see in the first place if it 
would be administratively feasible. 


To reduce the cost of money — i.e. the interest rate on 


loans - for redevelopment is the fourth proposal, of particu- 
lar significance in a country with interest rates as high 

as Canada's. And again, because a solution to the housing 
problem is in the long run essential to solving the renewal 
problem, the policy should extend to loans for new, low-cost 
housing as well as renewal‘construction. 


With the N.H.A. mortgage rate at 6-3/4%, a full 1% above 
the long-term government borrowing rate, a reduction without 
public subsidy would be possible, provided the federal (and 
provincial) governments were willing to increase direct lending, 
which they would have to do, given that a lower interest rate 
would dissuade rather than encourage lending by insurance and 
trust companies. Other potential sources of funds are the 
chartered banks, presently excluded from N.H.A. mortgage 
lending because the N.H.A. rate is over 6%, as well as pension 
funds, and the development in Canada of savings and building 
loan societies of the kind found in several other countries. 

A review of the N.H.A. mortgage insurance premium rate in the 
light of the actual risk experience might also be undertaken. 


Extending N.H.A. Lending to all existing housing - not 
limited to renewal areas - and adoption of less exacting 
‘minimum property standards' for such loans, would help and 
might ease the pressure of overcrowding to some extent. More 
important, it should stimulate private rehabilitation and 
while this would no doubt be undertaken mainly by individual 
owners, a broader market for firms specializing in rehabili- 
tation construction might be created. Corporate enterprise 
in the acquisition, rehabilitation and resale or rental of 
deteriorated housing might also develop if more favourable 
financing were available. Raising the ceiling on home improve- 
ment and extension loans, improving the loan to value ratios, 
and possibly lengthening the repayment period, would have 
similar effects. 


However, lower interest rates and extended N.H.A. lending 
will probably have to await an easing of the country's present 
heavy capital program. Construction expenditures this year 
are estimated to rise to $9,180 million, 12% above 1965, with 


housing taking a substantially smaller share than in 1963-64.* 
Interest rates have also been rising and are a means of stemming 
the demand for capital funds and rationing them among competing 
uses according to which can show the highest return. The 
federal government has also taken steps to limit construction 
programs and induce business to defer capital expenditures. 
Under these circumstances, a decision by the government to 
lower the rate of interest for housing or urban renewal im- 
plies at the same time, if it is to be effective, a decision 

to obtain and supply the required funds. It would thus be in 

a direction contrary to the government's general policy and 
would at the same time add to the already immense demands on 
its resources and borrowing powers. Such a decision is un- 
likely at present, but may well become appropriate at a later 
time. 

To reduce the cost of deiays and uncertainties which tne 
private redeveloper frequently encounters, improvements in mun- 
icipal administration are called for. There isa growing need for 
better defined municipal policies with regard to private renewal 
and their incorporation into official plans. Whether combining 
the renewal and planning functions in one department is an 
effective way to achieve this is not yet clear. Certainly, much 
work on improving or preparing new official plans is indicated, 
and the role private enterprise is expected to play should be 
made as explicit as possible. Consultation with developers, 
possibly in the form of open hearings, would be useful in this 
regard. With municipalities deciding as far as possible in 
advance what kind of private activity will be anticiapted and 
encouraged, the groundwork would be laid for faster processing 
of private renewal applications. 


Even so, many applications are inevitably contentious and 
call for detailed public consideration (and public hearings) 
which is not possible before the application is received, and 
this will be all the more true insofar as a system of '"devel- 
opment control" begins to replace traditional, less flexible 
zoning standards. Administrative procedures to reduce the 
number of approvals and the time they take would be helpful. 


Additions to Rents 


Loans for limited dividend housing should be resumed. 
An increase to 8% in the dividend allowed would have little 
effect on costs and would be more realistic in terms of the 
return obtained on capital in other fields. Standards of 
construction and amenity could be less spare than in the past, 
and a federal contribution to operating and amortization 
costs could be made on the same formula now provided for 
public housing. 


Similarly, a federal contribution is necessary if the 
Ontario Housing Corporation's rent certificate plan is to be 
revived. The rent offered per dwelling should be raised 
and, as an incentive for suitably located projects in or 
outside renewal areas, long-term leases should be taken on 
a number of units, in particular for large family units which 
might not otherwise be included in the project. 


The percentage of rental revenue guaranteed under Section 
14 of the N.H.A. should be significantly raised and, if the 
initial rents are adequate in terms of the capital and oper- 
ating costs, the period during which rents must not be raised 
could be lengthened to five years, with an option for extension 
by agreement with C.M.H.C. if operating costs are found to 
have gone up. 


Most of what has been said above relates to residential 
renewal. Insofar as non-residential renewal faces special 
problems and requires greater incentives, these can be sel- 
ectively dealt with in renewal areas. 


B - Legislative Renewal 
Legislative and Procedural Reconmendations 


(1) There is no fundamental difference between the work 
involved in preparing an official plan, the studies relating 
to the condition of urban areas under Section 33(1)(h) of the 
N.H.A. and the economic, social and engineering research nec- 
essary to the preparation of an urban renewal scheme. Apart 
from the fect that all are inter-dependent, a thoroughly 
researched and well prepared official plan would provide a 
valuable framework and guide to private renewal generally. 

A uniform sharing of the costs of these three aspects of the 
planning process by the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments is recommended. 


(2) An "urban renewal area" and a "redevelopment area" mean 
essentially the same thing, and this also applies to “urban 
renewal scheme" and "redevelopment plan". The Planning Act 
should be amended to reflect this similarity and as a prelim- 
inary to a more important change. 


*Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1966, pp. 5-6. 
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At present, the redevelopment plan (renewal scheme) for 
an area is worked out and informally approved by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs before the area is designated. The Plan- 
ning Act should be amended to combine the designation with a 
formal approval by the Minister of the redevelopment plan. 
This approval should be given simultaneously with final ac- 
ceptance by C.M.H.C. and agreement between the province and the 
Corporation. 


Approval by the O.M.B. of the redevelopment plan would 
be eliminated, although not of course its debenturing require- 
ments. If moreover the plan involved amendments to existing 
by-laws to which objection was taken, appeal to the O.M.B. 
would remain open, as it now is under Section 30 of the 
Planning Act. 


(3) Municipal debentures required for renewal schemes should 
be guaranteed federally and/or provincially, not as in some 
cases at present the other way around (cf. Sections 23C and 

36B of the N.H.A.) Loans which must be secured by debentures 
issued by the province or municipality (the latter subject to 
O.M.B. approval) are in inverse ratio to the financial capacity 
of the three levels of government and to the interest rate at 
which they can borrow. 


(4) O.M.B. approval of municipal debentures should remain, 
affording the Board a proper if more limited opportunity of 
passing on a redevelopment plan. But the criterion by which 
municipal borrowing is now limited should be re-examined, 
and made more flexible according to the revenue likely to 
result from the expenditures incurred. 


(5) Economic feasibility studies should form an important 

part of the preparation of renewal schemes when a private 
component is expected. The studies will give a general idea 

of the type and extent of the re-uses envisaged. The study 
reports will make developers aware of the prospects opening 

up and enable them to give some preliminary thought to becoming 
involved; the reports will then form a basis on which initial 
discussions with developers can take place, it being clearly 
understood that these are exploratory only. Consultation with 
organizations representing developers - the U.D.I. and Chambers 
of Commerce for example - would be useful in preparing the 
studies, which are particularly necessary when land in renewal 
areas is to be acquired with a view to private redevelopment. 


(6) The "call procedure" in connection with disposing of pub- 
licly-acquired iand should be essentially for the purpose of 
determining the qualifications and interest of bidders; the 
minimum of hard-and-fast specifications of the development 
contemplated should be contained in the call documents. The 
documents should however state the criteria to be used in 
selecting a developer, and reasons for the selection made 
should later be stated publicly. 


Once the developer has been chosen, real discussion and 
detailed elaboration of the project will take place, as opposed 
to the present practice of "bargaining at arm's length". The 
final terms on which the land is to be leased (or sold) will 
be determined at this stage. 


(7) Section 23B of the N.H.A. provides for contributions 
towards the cost of staff to assist owners of property af- 
fected by an urban renewal scheme to adjust to its imple- 
mentation and to assist in the relocation of people dispos- 
sessed of their housing, but no contribution to the actual 

cost of residential and non-residential relocation is envisaged. 
This is a serious weakness. Expenses of relocation arising 
out of the implementation of renewal schemes ought to be 

borne in part at least by the governments concerned and shared 
by them in the same way as other costs of the scheme. 


(8) Following the reports of the Federal Royal Commission on 
Taxation and the Ontario Committee on Taxation, the 50%-25%- 
25% sharing of the costs of renewal should be reviewed in light 
of the reports' recommendations and their implementation. 


Incentives 


Land acquisition and write-down is the principal incentive 
at present available in renewal areas. It can be applied 
both when clearance is planned and where existing buildings 
are to be rehabilitated. Other incentives tobe considered are: 


(1) The interest on improvement and extension loans for buil- 
dings in renewal areas made under Section 23D of the N.H.A. 
should be lowered to conform with the rate on public and 
limited dividend housing on other renewal loans under Section 
2aGs 


(2) New and rehabilitated buildings in renewal areas should 

be exempted from taxation for a period of three to five years. 
The cost of this exemption should be shared by the three levels 
of government in the same ratio as the cost of land acquisition 


and write-down - 25% municipal, 25% provincial and 50% federal, 
or whatever new formula may be agreed on following the recom- 
mended review. 


(3) Federal contributions to the operating losses of limited 
dividend projects have been suggested earlier. In renewal 
areas, rent subsidies should be applicable to all projects 
which are appropriate for moderate and low-income tenants. 
The renewal scheme will in any case largely determine the 
character of the project, the appropriate scale of rents 

and the income groups to which the project will appeal. 

Rent subsidies will however broaden the range of incomes 

of the prospective residents of a scheme, as well as facil- 
itate relocation. 


A more general point affecting private enterprise parti- 
cipation in renewal schemes is.that these should not be too 
heavily weighted with public or what look like institutional 
housing projects. Publicly-assisted housing, it is now gen- 
erally agreed, should if possible be widely dispersed, and 
this is also true of tenants receiving rent subsidies. Com- 
plementing the larger renewal schemes, in which many uses 
may be combined, a way of expediting low-cost housing would 
be to treat a number of separate, small "spot" schemes as 
one from the point of view of renewal procedure, approvals, 
agreement, etc. Private enterprise will then be more readily 
attracted to the larger renewal areas, involving non-residential 
as well as residential re-uses. 


Lastly, if incentives are to be made more generous, 
should different policies govern incentives to residential 
and non-residential renewal? A principal theme of the history 
of renewal legislation has been its broadening from an initial 
concentration on slum clearance and public housing. The 
1964 N.H.A. amendments and the accompanying changes in prov- 
incial legislation and policy were a milestone in this sense. 
The result is that, as regards the costs of land acquisition 
and write-down, all re-uses are now treated in the same way; 
the re-use value is determined independently of the cost of 
acquisition. Thus, although there are of course different 
zoning requirements and different services reiated to eaci 
use, and the N.H.A.'s residential mortgage loan provisions 
do not apply to commercial and industrial re-uses, the 
basis for a valid distinction in the application of further 
incentives seems lacking. 


It is true that public money to assist residential re- 
newal is relatively easy to justify in terms of need and the 
manifest benefits of improved housing - by clearance when 
necessary, by rehabilitation otherwise. In non-residential 
renewal, there is first of all the difference between com- 
mercial and industrial renewal on the one hand and renewal 
of public buildings, facilities and amenities on the other. 

In terms of private enterprise and the role of the market, 

this is a much more important difference than that between 
housing and other uses. Nevertheless, from the point of 

view of renewal, a rigid separation of non-residential uses 
into those whose value is thought to be measurable mainly 

in terms of the usual economic criteria, and others which are 
not expected to produce revenue, is untenable. Public 
buildings frequently have an important economic function, 

at the same time as buildings built for profit make (or 

can make) a visual and architectural contribution 

to the city equal to that of public buildings, and they 

will often form an integral part of renewal schemes which 
include both, If, in their economic aspect, it appears 

that they will fall somewhat short of paying their own way, 
they should not on that account be excluded from assistance 

in favour of public buildings which do not pay any of their 

way at all. The notion that market values are the expression 
of natural laws, not to be tampered with by human intervention, 
is fortunately not as common as it used to be; but a more 
recent version of the same idea, that market values are the 
only safe guide to the general welfare and what people really 
want, is no less a handicap to fruitful policies in a mixed 
economy. In urban development and redevelopment, the terms and 
conditions of the market are peculiarly determined by public 
policy and decision, and are properly subject to change whenever 
a given object is desired and seems likely to be achieved as 

a result. Hence, the relevant tests in every case, residential 
and non-residential, are: Is the object a good one and is it 
worth the cost, and will the measures proposed be effective? 


Residential and non-residential renewal alike are recog- 
nized as necessary and in the public interest. Both are among 
the legislation's declared objectives and, since the resources 
of government are not unlimited, the fullest participation of 
private enterprise in both is desirable in achieving these 
objectives. A variety and scale of incentives should accord- 
ingly be furnished as required so that this participation may 
be forthcoming and to make it successful. 


65. REHABILITATION AS A COMPONENT OF URBAN RENEWAL 


Albert Rose 


The Concept of Rehabilitation 


The term rehabilitation has its root in a transitive verb rehabilitation might have to be undertaken. 


meaning "to restore to a former capacity". Thus we speak of 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, the reha- 
bilitation of the discharged mental patient, vocational 


rehabilitation of the long-term unemployed and, in our present or rehabilitation. 


context, the rehabilitation of structures inhabited by 
individuals and families in our cities. In whatever usage, 
it is clear that the work rehabilitation is often misapplied. 
There are obviously cases in which there was little or no 
"former capacity" and where it is a misnomer to talk in terms 
of restoration. 


In the modern 
every physical and 


city in our Western industrial society, 
social plan worthy of consideration in 

the development of a more satisfactory urban life must embody 
two major aspects: the notion of treatment - that is, a 
curative aspect - and the notion of prevention - that is, the 
act of hindering or obstructing the spread of blight. The 
concept of rehabilitation of housing incorporates these two 
notions, the curative and the preventive, yet only recently 
in the field of physical planning has rehabilitation come to 
assume a major role. To date, this role is largely in the 
realm of theory. 


The idea of slum clearance, which was dominant in physical 


and social planning in the century ending about 1950, embraced 
these two notions but clearly was conceived by its adherents 
primarily in terms of the treatment of blighted areas. The 
most acceptable treatment was conceived to be that of clear- 
ance, the uprooting and elimination of blighted structures, 
streets, and entire neighbourhoods, and their replacement by 
"decent, safe and sanitary housing" capable of meeting the 
tousing requirements of the former inhabitants of the area, at 
a price they could afford to pay, in a healthful neighbourhood 
environment. As the concepts of urban development broadened 
in the period since the end of World War II, the notion of 
slum clearance as the major tool of physical and social plan- 
ning has become inadequate. 


There emerged by the early 1950's the concept of urban 
renewal, a broad spectrum of approaches to and techniques for 
urban change and development which included all of the pre- 
vious thinking, and new ideas as well. Two of these new 
ideas, "conservation" and "rehabilitation", were considered 
closely related facets of potential importance, since it 
was recognized that some urban areas, though partially 
sub-standard or vulnerable to blight, are not in need of 
complete clearance and redevelopment. In a series of 
articles published in February 1957, the presnet writer 
defined rehabilitation as: 


A positive programme aimed at physical improvement of 
structures within neighbourhoods which have deteriorated 
somewhat or are partially affected by blight. There is 

no need to accept the future prospect of a badly affected 
or slum area. Rehabilitation implies the repair, the 
modernization and refurbishing of basically sound buildings 
which have been allowed to fall into disrepair or are 
partially obsolescent, for example in wiring or plumbing. 


At the same time, conservation was defined as: 


A positive programme aimed at the maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards and structures in those neighbourhoods - 
often 50 or more years old - which have not been seriously 
affected as yet by blight but are vulnerable. Conservation 
thus implies positive prevention, including the enforcement 
of local by-laws and housing codes. 


These two programmes visualize the possibility of "pre- 
vention", not considered in earlier slum clearance and rehou- 
sing programmes, Repair of buildings which would otherwise 
be beyond repair within a relatively short period of time, 
conceived in a sound neighbourhood programme of rehabilita- 
tion, and protective measures taken in a programme of conser- 
vation to prevent the premature onset of blight, add an extra 
dimension to the fields of physical and social planning. 


It can be argued, however, that rehabilitation is not an 
unitary concept but includes at least two levels of concern - 
usually described as "maintenance" and "improvement". In a 
perfectly intelligent community a continuous programme of 


maintenance of dwellings would probably make rehabilitation 


unnecessary, although conceivably, with the passage of time, 
Nevertheless, 
tastes in housing do change, new materials are developed, new 
techniques are invented, and inevitably housing accommodation 
that may be considered adequate to-day requires improvement 
The notion of "improvement", therefore, 


implies more than mere routine maintenance: it embodies the 


notion of modernization, bringing existing housing into line 
with new tastes, new materials and new techniques. 


The process of rehabilitation, then, can be conceived in 
either of two ways: it can be viewed as the end product of a 
continuous process of routine maintenance eventually requiring, 
perhaps, improvement by way of more modern facilities and tech- 


niques; or it may be conceived as an essential requirement in 


the absence of routine and continous maintenance and of attempts 
at improvement. It is in this latter sense that rehabilitation 
is usually conceived in the modern planning process. 


Conditions for Successful Rehabilitation 


It must be perfectly clear that mere identification of an 
area of old, deteriorated homes in a neighbourhood which lacks 
all or many of the amenities we would wish to see in every 
neighbourhood is not sufficient to inspire the process which 
we conceive as rehabilitation. In fact, such neighbourhoods 
are usually distinguishable by the absence of programmes of 
maintenance or of improvement, and by a sense of frustration 
and impotence on the part of both home-owners and tenants alike. 


Home-owners are reluctant to spend their own resources in the 


process of repair and improvement, not merely because they often 
possess only modest resources, but because they have no sense of 
purpose or long-term goal for their neighbourhood. They find it 
hard to justify the expenditure of effort and resources required 
to maintain what might well be a pocket of rehabilitation in 

the midst of deterioration. 


Moreover, a fair proportion of the housing accommodation 
available in such a neighbourhood is usually owned by indi- 
viduals, trusts or corporations who are in fact "absentee 
owmers", and for whom there is no incentive to repair or 
modernize, not merely for the reasons already given but 
because very often such improvement will result in increased 
assessment and higher taxes, to the detriment of net rental 
revenues. Also, since such properties constitute a portion 
of the only housing accommodation available to low-income 
families within the city, and as such will command a ready 
market and a rental which promises a relatively high rate of 
return, there is little necessity to maintain and improve 
them. The absence of such incentives is usually an important 
aspect of a neighbourhood designated for urban renewal. 


In the United States, the Housing Act of 1954 broadened 
the programme of urban renewal by extending aid to projects 
involving conservation and rehabilitation in deteriorating 
areas. As of December 31, 1962, there were 225 urban renewal 
projects in that country involved in rehabilitation. William 
L. Slayton, Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Administration, 


has listed eight major ingregients for successful rehabilitation 


and conservation programmes: 


(1) A Neighbourhood Plan is required to spell out the need, 
the course of action desirable, and the probable end 
result. An urban renewal plan for the entire neigh- 


bourhood is required if a conservation and rehabili- 
tation programme is to be effective. 


(2) Public Improvements. It is essential that the city 
demonstrate its faith and spend some of its resources 
in improving the neighbourhood. This assures the 
Property owner that the neighbourhood is going to 
improve and provides incentive for him to improve his 
property. In Toronto the Alexandra Park area is a 
case in point. The over-all plan recognizes the 
essential requirement of public rehabilitation, not 
just in terms of existing facilities, such as parks 
and playgrounds, but in improvement in the quality of 
public facilities. 


(3) Spot Clearance is required of buildings that cannot 
be rehabilitated. Such structures are clearly slum 
pockets which accelerate the deterioration of a 


neighbourhood and they must be removed. 
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(4) Removal of Adverse Uses. Many urban renewal areas 
are a hundred years old, more or less. Many were 


settled long before the adoption of modem zoning 

by-laws. As a consequence it is common to find scattered 
non-conforming land uses that make a residential area less 
desirable. It is not always easy to remove such uses but 
removal may be important if the neighbourhood is to be 
conserved and rehabilitated. 


Community Organization. The success of these programmes 
clearly depends upon a combination of public and private 
investment, the latter primarily by residents and pro- 
perty owners in the project area. In either case such 
investment may involve loans through traditional or newly 
developed lending facilities. To inspire the confidence 
essential in expanding the role of private investment 

in urban renewal, the meaningful involvement of resi- 
dents in planning and developing the action required in 
urban renewal is extremely important. "People will 
support what they help to create." 


Staff Assistance to Property Owners. In the last 


analysis it is the property owner in a rehabilitation 
programme who must do the job. It is inevitable that 
he will require help - help that is intelligent, 
informed, and realistic, and capable of assisting 

the property owner through the intricacies of cons- 
truction and finance. Such assistance should be 
provided through the renewal agency. 


(5) 


(6) 


Code Enforcement. Enforcement of the by~laws which 
govern the maintenance of dwellings and the standards 
of occupancy in a city, particularly in the central 
city in a metropolitan area, is essential. This 
assures the improvement of all housing to at least 
minimum standards. When property must be improved 
as a result of these municipal regulations, a pro- 
perty owner can usually be persuaded to make the 
required changes and to meet the standards of the 
over-all urban renewal plan, particularly where 
financing is made available on favourable terms. 


(7) 


Standards. In the literature of American urban 
renewal this is the last, but by far the most impor- 
tant, ingredient. Commissioner Slayton and his 
staff have argued that the success of a conservation 
programme depends upon achieving the standards estab- 
lished in the renewal plan. Since 1954, Federal 
assistance for conservation and rehabilitation pro- 
grammes in American urban renewal must not be given 
unless there is to be a substantial improvement in 
the structures rehabilitated. The phrase "substan- 
tial improvement" with respect to the housing in the 
area under consideration is emphasized both in the 
legislation and in the educational material dis- 
tributed by public agencies. 


Objectives and subjective considerations, then, must be 
blended if a rehabilitation programme is to be successful 
within the framework of urban renewal. The inducements to 
private investment constitute the objective factor insofar 
as we may conceive of them in physical and financial terms. 
These may not be the most essential or critical elements in 
the over-all process. It is the atmosphere, the set of atti- 
tudes which prevail among owner-occupiers and absentee owners 
alike, which may constitute the most important aspect in the 
total situation. These emotional or psychological aspects 
have, for the most part, been overlooked. It is one major 
objective of the present study to test the applicability or 
the importance of attitudes in laying the basis for a success- 
ful rehabilitation programme. 


(8) 


Significance within Urban Renewal 


Urban renewal has been described as the most sophisticated 
and most comprehensive of the approaches to physical and social 
development in our modern urban society. As a physical concept, 
urban renewal implies slum clearance, urban redevelopment, 
conservation of neighbourhoods, and rehabilitation of housing 
structures. Any or all of these components may receive priority 
or special émphasis in the over-all plan for a specific neigh- 
bourhood or even an entire city. It is the addition of the 
last two concepts, as has been indicated previously, which 
distinguishes urban renewal from mere slum clearance and re- 
housing, usually public housing, on the cleared site. 


Conservation and rehabilitation, therefore, may be con- 
sidered not merely the newer elements, but, of more importance, 
the societal elements in the process. Both of these alterna- 
tives to clearance and redevelopment require for their success 
the participation of both individuals and groups in the 
neighbourhood and in the broader community. Without such 
participation these programmes cannot succeed. Without these 


Programmes urban renewal cannot succeed, because it is these 
More sophisticated aspects of community development which 
distinguish urban renewal from outright clearance, 


Moreover, no city can conceive with equanimity of a 
continuous process of clearance and redevelopment in the 
massive terms required in most urban centres in our Western 
society. At the same time it is not sensible to suggest that 
every street, every block, every neighbourhood in which some 
deterioration has occurred must be rooted out "lock stock 
and barrel", Such a view is essentially defeatist. A more 
optimistic and realistic view of housing conditions within 
the city recognizes that some structures, some streets, some 
blocks, have deteriorated to the point where they have out- 
lived their usefulness as places of residence; clearance is 
the only sensible programme. But most residential structures, 
the largest part of most neighbourhoods, present the physical 
possibility at least of rehabilitation. From the point of 
view of sheer economics alone, every community must save what 
it can of its housing stock and undertake consciously to re- 
pair, modernize - rehabilitate - those structures which, with 
reasonable effort and cost, can be made habitable for many 
years to come. 


The significance of rehabilitation within urban renewal, 
then, extends far beyond the fact that this is a new and 
added dimension to the possibilities open to the physical 
and social planners. The greater part of the housing stock in 
Most urban centres can be maintained and improved, through 
conscious planning, to serve for many decades to come. This is 
more than merely a matter of common sense and economics. The 
prospect of an entire or vast area of redevelopment within 
the city, even within the central city in the moder metropolis, 
is not a prospect which thoughtful men can comtemplate with 
pleasure. A combination of the old and the new is likely to 
provide the interest and the variety which can give man a sense 
of the past and the prospect of the future. 


Voluntary and Public Rehabilitation 


There is fairly general agreement in the United States 
and Canada on most, if not all, of the essential ingredients 
of a successful conservation-rehabilitation programme. These 
are equally the prime conditions for success in implementing 
any urban renewal programme. A combination of public improve- 
ment and private investment, and a multifaceted approach to the 
clearance of clearly inadequate structures and the improvement 
of those which can be made to provide useful service for many 
years to come, are not startling recommendations. 


Rehabilitation may be looked at in terms of one additional 
dichotomy, namely, the alterative of voluntary rehabilitation 
by private owners or of rehabilitation by local or other public 
authority. It is clear that most citizens would prefer volun- 
tary rehabilitation of dwelling structures by private owners, 
whether these owners be residents in such buildings or absentee 
owners. Itmay prove to be the case, however, that no amount of 
physical or financial incentive will be sufficient to induce 
more than a small proportion of private owners to rehabilitate 
houses worthy of improvement. In such a situation it may be 
necessary for the public authority to consider acquisition 
and rehabilitation of salvageable dwelling structures through 
public action. It is understood that the Alexandra Park 
Redevelopment Project in Toronto places prime reliance upon 
voluntary rehabilitation; it is understood, on the other hand, 
that the Urban Renewal Committee in the City of Hamilton expects 
to undertake public rehabilitation of dwellings, either as a 
deliberate policy or as a demonstration project, in its North 
End Urban Renewal Project. 


There is no need to argue the merits of these two approaches 
in this report. Since the research was undertaken in down- 
town Toronto and sought to examine the importance of many 
aspects of physical and social existence which might affect 
the private owners! attitudes towards rehabilitation, this 
report is concerned fundamentally with the voluntary approach. 
It seeks to identify and evaluate the constellation of factors 
which may influence one owner to undertake a programme of 
improvement and those which may deter another. The data, then, 
will be drawn from considerations of "objective" concem - 
for example, financial resources - and from considerations of 
"subjective" concern - for example, the behaviour of neighbours. 


lyrban Renewal and Redevelopment are Essential in Toronto", 
Toronto Daily Star, February 5, 1957, p. 6; "A Plan of Action for 
Urban Renewal in Toronto", ibid., February 6, 1957, p. 6. 
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of Housing, Vol. 20, No. 5 (July 1963), pp. 245-47. 


3canada, "an Act to Amend the National Housing Act 1954", 
13 Eliz. II, c. 102, Ottawa: Queen's Printer, June 9, 1964, 
pp. 6-8. See also, Ontario, Department of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch, "Urban Renewal Notes", August 1961. 


66. THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM IN HAMILTON 


Victor K. Copps 


Hamilton has come a long way in ur- 
ban renewal in a short time. I say this 
proudly, but not boastfully, because 
whatever we’ve been able to accom- 
plish has been the result of the com- 
bined efforts of a great many people 
in a big partnership — of which the role 
of the Mayor and City Council has 
been no more important than that of 
many other citizens. This is one of the 
keys to a successful urban renewal 
program — citizen participation. You 
Must try to have the public involved 
from the beginning if the program is 
to be successful. 

We were very fortunate in the edrly 
days of our urban renewal efforts to 
get the services of an outstanding citi- 
zen as the first Chairman of our Urban 
Renewal Committee. This was the late 
Kenneth D. Soble, well known Cana- 
dian broadcaster, who chaired our 
Urban Renewal Committee for six 
years until his untimely death. His 
leadership, which enabled us to in- 
volve so many different elements in 
the community, provided a good basis 
which has helped to keep these pro- 
jects going. 


The side effects of urban renewal on 
administration, personnel and finance 
are exciting, challenging, profitable, 
difficult and dangerous. I deliberately 
put the pluses first because the excite- 
ment and the profit are well worth the 
risks of the difficulties and the dangers. 


The excitement of urban renewal is in 
the opportunity it provides to achieve 
something of lasting benefit to the local 
municipality. This legislation gives us 
a chance to replace the blight and de- 
terioration of the past 75 or 100 years 
with modern public and private build- 
ings which can be planned properly so 
they function for the general good for 
many years. Urban renewal gives the 
smaller municipality the excitement of 
being able to organize and finance its 
own cultural or commercial center. We 
can’t all have Place Ville Marie, but 


we can have a development propor- 
tionately as exciting and important in 
our own community. This is the exci- 
tement of urban redevelopment. The 
legislation and the cost sharing with 
the other levels of government provide 
the method and the means for every 
municipality to have such a project. 
That is the challenge of urban renewal. 


Urban renewal is profitable, both di- 
rectly, in terms of assessment appre- 
ciation through better land use, and in- 
directly, by encouraging improved land 
use near but beyond the boundaries 
of a specific urban renewal area. Every 
municipality has areas, particularly in 
their central core, where the worn-out 
old buildings are not paying their way 
because of the bonus for blight which 
OUT ussessMent system condones in 
reducing assessments — or not increas- 
ing them — as buildings become less 
valuable. The other taxpayers are 
being short-changed while this condi- 
tion exists, and the remedy is in urban 
renewal. Even with a modest redeve- 
lopment project the increased assess- 
ment makes the project profitable for 
the municipality. The fact that the 
municipality pays only 25% of the 
cost of acquisition of the land by the 
partnership and can then acquire it 
from the partnership at an agreed 
upon figure so it can be redeveloped 
privately, puts economic sense into the 
whole proposition. So urban renewal 
can be profitable. 


In Hamilton, if everything goes as we 
hope, the Civic Square redevelopment 
program is going to be very profitable. 
We have to survive the loss period 
which will be very sharp between now 
and the end of 1969 because we are 
going to lose all the present assessment 
of $3.5 million. However, based on 
assessment of land and buildings in the 
development proposal, by 1970 there 
will be recouped an assessment of just 
under $2 million. This should increase 
to $2,664,000 by the end of 1971 and 
to almost $16 million by the end of 
1972. Further increases up to 1980 
should raise the total to $20,519,000. 


If everything goes one hundred per- 
cent as we hope, there will be a net 
gain in assessment and values of 
$16,949,000. This is caused by replac- 
ing the present assessment of some 
$3.5 million with new commercial 
‘buildings with a much higher density, 
which will be assessed at just under 
$17 million. 


This does not take into account the 
fact that the redevelopment will pro- 
vide sites for various public build- 
ings which are non-taxable. We will 
get the sites for these buildings in the 
area and still have that big increase in 
assessment because of the better land 
use made of the valuable commercial 
area in the center of the city. We have 
budgeted for all the city’s casts for its 
25 share of the partnership outfic— . 
outside services to the site, purkirs 
construction, tax revenue lost on ac- 
quired property, and contingency al- 
lowance. 


This is critical in the first few years, 
when everything is being paid out and 
nothing is coming in. At the height of 
this flow — in 1971 — this amount will 
be $1,858,000. Once the development 
begins and the new buildings start to 
go up, the inflow starts — from the 
city’s 25% of the ground rent from the 
developer and the realty taxes on land 
and buildings and business assessment. 
This will amount to $761,000 by 1976, 
after meeting all capital and operating 
expenses. From then on this amount 
increases drastically. By the end of 
1980 the city will have received 
$9,913,000 more than would have 
been received had the project not been 
undertaken. We are satisfied, and our 
partners at the other levels of govern- 
ment are satisfied, that these estimates 
are realistic, based on the present poor 
land use in the redevelopment area and 
the amount of construction provided 
for in the development agreement. 


Urban renewal is profitable and one of 
the most important side effects on fi- 
nance is this profit. It can be more or 
less, perhaps in direct proportion to 
the degree of the upgrading of the land 
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use in the redevelopment area. 


_I’ve been talking about direct profits 
from urban renewal as a side effect on 
finance. Just as important are the side 
effects that result from urban renewal 
as the catalyst encouraging develop- 
ment nearby, hopefully by private in- 
terests. Another of the side effects of 
urban renewal on finance is the savings 
by using the cost-sharing for the acqui- 
sition of school sites. Almost every 
neighborhood that might be designated 
as an urban renewal area needs a new 
school. Urban renewal enables you to 

- make the new school the first redeve- 
lopment project. This serves several 
useful purposes. It makes the plan 
more acceptable to the people in the 
area When they see the ‘new schou! 
going up to give their children the same 
quality of facilities for education as 
the pupils in the newer parts of town. 
It’s also a help to the educational sys- 
tem — certainly another important side 
effect of urban renewal on finance. 
Urban renewal is dangerous. Big 
changes, which are really the reason 
for urban renewal, are always difficult. 
People don’t like change. When an 
urban renewal project changes the cha- 
racter and perhaps the occupants of 
an area which has been undisturbed 
for perhaps several generations, there's 
no way this can be done without great 
difficulty and some danger. It requires 
a great effort by the municipality to 
communicate, inform, and in some 
ways educate, so the inconvenience 
and disturbance caused the few will be 
accepted as being necessary for, and 
in the best interests of, the many. 


Urban renewal is dangerous because it 
is so final. There is much evidence of 
the political dangers in some American 
cities, particularly where valuable 
commercial properties were acquired, 
and sites cleared for commercial rede- 
velopment which never occurred, 
either because the developer took off, 
expecting a better deal elsewhere, or 
the municipal corporation acquired a 
site for redevelopment and_ then 
couldn’t find a partner to finance the 
_development. There’s nothing quite as 
final as several acres of vacant land in 
the center of a city. There have been a 
number of casualties among Mayors 
and other administrators and leaders in 


the U.S. — victims of these dangers 
which are inherent in urban renewal. 


There is another danger in urban re- 
newal. This is the risk in a commer- 
cial redevelopment plan of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. If so much retail 
shopping is provided in a redevelop- 
ment area that it has to do all the bu- 
siness in town in order to be viable, 
the other areas will soon become pros- 
pects for renewal because the first 
commercial redevelopment plan creat- 
ed more competition than they could 
etand. There is a deheate balinee here. 
There must be enough commercial de- 
velopment so the city gets more in 
taxes and ground rent than it did be- 
fore, but not so much that other com- 
mercial areas go sharply downhill. The 
ideal is to create competition through 
urban renewal so that other commer- 
cial operations outside the urban rene- 
wal area have to improve themselves 
to stay competitive and have the incen- 
tive to do so. 

What are the side cflects of urban re- 
newal on personnel? J think one of the 
dangers here is the inclination to load 
up with staff, because these costs for 
administration are being shared. Be- 
cause communication is so important, 
particularly with the people directly 
involved (that is, those in an urban 
renewal area), you must have staff to 
contact them, arrange the public meet- 
ings, send out notices of the schedul- 
ing, and do all the other things neces- 
sary to “sell” urban renewal. 

If you have several projects on the go, 
you probably should set up an Urban 
Renewal Department, which can have 
its headquarters right in the urban re- 
newal area as a further means of kcep- 
ing contact with the people. Because 
another of the side effects of urban 
renewal on personnel is to increase the 
work load for various other civic de- 
partments, there’s danger of duplicat- 
ing the staff of the legal, real estate 
and engineering departments, with 
these people working in the Urban 
Renewal Department. The partnership 
will pay for these services as part of 
urban renewal, and our experience has 
been that it’s better to have the work 
necessary in urban renewal done in 
that particular Department but co- 
ordinated by the Urban Renewal Di- 
rector. In this way you can check 


Parkinson’s Law in the Urban Renewal 
Department where the director can- 
work effectively with a small staff 
whose main function is contact with 
the other levels of government who are 
your partners, and the public. The 
Urban Renewal Director reports ty 
Council through the executive commit- 
ee of the lurger and very represent. - 
tive Urban Renewal Committee. 
To me, the most important side effect 
of urban renewal on administration — 
that is the elected administration — 
should be an effect of challenge, of in- 
spiration and of excitement. Urban 
renewal gives those of us holding mu- 
nicipal office just now, a chance to 
carry out programs of enormous signi- 
ficance to the social as well as the phy- 
sical health of our communities in the 
future. Urban renewal opens up a 
whole new opportunity which our pre- 
decessors didnt have because there was 
no legislation like this whereby such 
projects could be initiated and carried 
out at the local level. They were limit- 
ed to the humdrum — filling potholes, 
collecting garbage, building sidewalks. 
We still do those things, but now we 
can do a lot more. By urban renewal 
we can plan, rejuvenate, restore, 
beautify, and build, so we leave those 
who come after us a much better herit- 
age than we received. 
Urban renewal will not cure all the 
great social problems that fester in 
blighted neighborhoods. It will not 
provide instant housing for those lack- 
ing decent accommodation for their 
families, particularly in the larger ci- 
ties. But urban renewal is a workable 
blueprint for a start on correcting 
these things and we’re lucky to have 
that blueprint to guide us in making 
this start. We have a chance to correct 
the mistakes, clean up the slums and 
remove the blight that will choke our 
cities in air pollution and traffic jams, 
if we don’t do something about it. 
Someone has said that the leaders in 
the cities are going to be judged — not 
by how big the cities are which we 
leave, but how beautiful. That is the 
challenge and excitement of urban re- 
newal — an opportunity we cannot dis- 
regard if we are to meet the respon- 
sibility we all have to use every means 
open to us to renew our urban centers 
for a better future. 


67. HAMILTON NORTH END: A CHANGE IN PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARD URBAN RENEWAL 1962 to 1968 


Franklin J. Henry 


A cross section of residents in Hamil- . 


ton’s North End were interviewed in 
1962 shortly after the original news- 
paper announcement that the area was 
to be the site of an urban renewal pro- 
ject (the 1962 survey was conducted 
by Dr. Peter Pineo)*. Beginning in the 
summer of 1965 all adults who were 
being relocated to make way for the 
construction of a throughway around 
the perimeter of the North End were 
interviewed, together with matched 
controls who were selected half from 
the North End and half from an adja- 
cent census tract. These same respond- 
ents were reinterviewed beginning in 
June, 1968. 


As the following table shows, just over 
half of those interviewed in 1962 were 
in favor of urban renewal in the North 
End. In 1965 nearly three quarters of 
respondents from the North End were 
favorably disposed toward an urban 
renewal project there. Relatively little 
change in attitude took place between 
1965 and 1968. Most of the analysis 
in this paper is based on the 1962 and 
1965 data because there are still a few 
after-rclocation interviews to be com- 
pleted and the data has not as yet been 
transferred to computer tape. 


Three ways in which the difference in 
attitude between the 1962 and 1965 
samples might be explained are: 1) The 
composition of the two samples may 
differ in such a way as to account for 
the difference, e.g. if younger resi- 
dents are more favorable to urban re- 
newal and if the more recent sample 
contains a larger proportion of young 
persons, then the more favorable atti- 
tude of the respondents in the 1965 
sample would be partly explained. 2) 
Respondents may have been more fa- 
vorable in 1965 because a favorable 
impression was created by the way 


* Vol. 3, No. 3 of Urban Renewal and Pu- 
blic Housing in Canada contained an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Pineo giving details of this 
original study. 


that the urban renewal project was 
carried out to that point. (Houses a 
few blocks away from the interview 
area were being cleared for a new 
school, as the interviewing proceeded.) 
3) During the period between the in- 
terviews, residents may have come to 
perceive the project in a less personal 
way and to accept the favorable evalua- 
tion of the project held by most Hamil- 
tonians and by the mass media. 


The first explanation rests on the as- 
sumption that some relationships are 
stable for the time period involved, 
i.e., it assumes that some variables 
which were strongly related to attitude 
toward urban renewal in 1962 will 
also be strongly related in the later 
sample. The most important factors in 
attitude toward urban renewal among 
the 1962 respondents were the fol- 
lowing: 
1) Length of 
neighborhood 


2) Age 
3) Whether the respondent expected 
to have to move 


4) The number of friends that had 
been acquired 


residence in the 


5) Satisfaction with the house 
6) Ownership of a car 


It was difficult to disassociate length of 
residence and age of respondent, but 
in the 1962 data, length of residence 
seemed to be the key factor in attitude 
toward urban renewal. It was also true 
that the relation of length of residence 
and attitude toward renewal was 
stronger among owners than among 
renters, apparently because they were 


more likely to have gradually accumu- 
lated friends in the neighborhood. 


Among the 1965 respondents, age is 
also strongly related to attitude toward 
urban renewal but length of residence 
is not. Among the North End respon- 
dents 83% of those under 37 are in 
favor of urban renewal, 78% of those 
between the ages of 37 and 51, and 
61% of those 52 years of age or older. 
The corresponding figures among the 
outside controls are 89%, 92%, and 
66%. 


Among both North Enders and re- 
spondents of the adjacent tract, those 
most favorable toward urban renewal 
have been living in their neighbor- 
hoods for 10 to 21 years although the 
differences in attitude toward urban 
renewal by length of residence, espe~- 
cially among the outside controls, are 
very small. With age roughly control- 
led by cross tabulation, an average of 
78% of those who have lived in the 
North End for 10 to 21 years are in 
favor of the urban renewal project, 
compared with 73% of those who 
have lived there less than 10 years and 
68% of long term residents. The cor- 
responding figures for the adjacent 
tract are 87%, 83% and 81%. Hold- 
ing age constant slightly decreases the 
length of residence differences, but 
holding length of residence constant 
increases the age differentials. 


Respondents in the 1962 study with 
more friends in the North End tended 
to be less favorably disposed toward 
renewal but in the 1965 data this re- 
lationship is reversed. As the table 
above shows, the relation of relocation 
expectation and urban renewal attitude 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONS CONCERNING ATTITUDE TOWARD 


~~ 1962 1965 


North End 


North End 


URBAN RENEWAL 


1968 
Ouiside 
Controls 


Outside 


North End Controls 


Expect Do Not Expect “Expect Do Not Expect Expect Do Not Expect® 
To Be To Be ‘0 Be o Be ° 
Relocated Relocated Relocated Relocated Relocated Relocated 
Favorable 42% 585 76% 70% 84% 1% 171% 86% 
Neutral 19 5 6 14 12 8 13) 13 
Unfavorable 39 27 18 16 4 21 1 i] 
(117) (145) (151) (142) (93) (161) (62) (84) 
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~ is less strong in the 1965 sample than 
it is among the 1962 respondents and 
it is in the opposite direction. 


Those who expect to be relocated are 
somewhat more favorable than those 
who do not expect to be relocated or 
are uncertain. The table seems to show 
a process of increasing favorability to- 
ward urban renewal among residents 
Who do not expect to be relocated 
(58% favorable in 1962, 70S in 
1965 and 77% in 1968), but it sug- 
gests that the actual experience of be- 
ing relocated is not conducive to a 
favorable attitude since there is a slight 
drop in percentage favorable in 1968, 
rather than an increased percentage 
favorable as there is among those res- 
pondents who do not expect to be re- 
located. The eight North End controls 
who still expected to be relocated in 
1968 are excluded from the table. Six 
of these were favorable toward urban 
renewal. 


The relation between satisfaction with 
the house and attitude toward urban 
renewal is the same in the two studies 
although the relation is probably 
weaker among the 1965 respondents. 
Among North End residents in the 
more recent study, 69% of those who 
are very Satisfied with their house or 
apartment, 72% of those who are 
satisfied and 79% of those who are in- 
different or dissatisfied, favor North 
End urban renewal. The relation of 
car ownership and attitude toward ur- 
ban renewal is also similar in the two 
studies — those who own a car are 
somewhat more favorably disposed to- 
ward renewal. 


There are, then, three factors that are 
similar for the two studies: age, dwel- 
ling unit satisfaction and car owner- 
ship. However, none of these factors 
afford an explanation of the difference 
between the 1962 and 1965 respond- 
ents in attitude toward urban renewal. 
The 1965 sample is somewhat younger 
than the 1962 sample, but the differ- 
ence is not great enough to account for 
the difference in attitude. If the res- 
pondents in the 1965 study had the 
same age distribution as those in the 
1962 study, the percentage favorable 
would still be 72. Since the questions 


on satisfaction with housing were ask- 
ed in quite different ways in the two 
studies, degree of satisfaction cannot 
be directly compared. However, there 
is no reason to think that it would dif- 
fer in any appreciable way. The pro- 
portion of respondents who own cars 
is nearly identical for the two samples: 
47% and 48%. 


The second possible explanation of the 
difference in attitude between the 1962 
and 1965 samples concerns the effect 
of the project itself and the way in 
which it was being carried out. The 
most relevant data from the 1965 stu- 
dy would seem to concern knowledge 
of the persons who were involved in 
the urban renewal project, such as 
Kenneth Soble or Graham Emslie, and 
knowledge of what was to be done in 
the North End. With regard to the per- 
sons responsible, 75% of the North 
End residents who did now know the 
names of any persons involved in ur- 
ban renewal were in favor of the pro- 
ject compared with 64% of those who 
were able to name one or more per- 
sons. On the other hand, those who 
were able to name specific things that 
were to be done, e.g., the building of 
a new school or the construction of a 
perimeter road, were more in favor 
than those who were uninformed. The 
percentage favorable by number of 
specific projects named is as follows: 
none, 63%; one to three, 76%; four 
or more, 72%. Only 25% to 30% of 
the respondents were able to name 
four or more specific things to be done 
or to name one or more responsible 
persons. These respondents would 
seem to have relatively great familia- 
rity with the renewal project and they 
were in general somewhat less favor- 
able than those residents with average 
familiarity. In other words, the rather 
limited data we have suggests that 
some knowledge of the project is con- 
ducive to a more favorable attitude but 
increased familiarity does not lead to 
increased favorability. 


With regard to the third hypothesis, 
three questions would seem to be rele- 
vant. 1) Are most Hamiltonians and 
the mass media favorably disposed to- 
ward the North End urban renewal 
project? 2) Is the attitude of North 


End residents toward the project rela- 
tively impersonal? 3) Are those North 
End respondents who are more likely 
to be influenced by the evaluations of 
others or more likely to be exposed to 
these evaluations, more in favor of ur- 
ban renewal? 


The best data we have on the evalu- 
ation of Hamiltonians outside of the 
North End is the attitude data present- 
ed in the above table which shows that 
the great majority of outside controls 
favor the North bend urban renewal 
project. In fact, in 1968 only one per 
cent were recorded as unfavorable. 
Although no content analysis of The 
Spectator or of other Hamilton based 
media has been made, it is certainly 
my impression that these media tend 
to convey a favorable evaluation of 
the North End urban renewal project 
and of urban renewal in general. 


That the attitude of North Enders to 
the project is not wholly impersonal 
has already been suggested by the fact 
that fewer of those who are satisfied 
with their present housing are in favor 
of urban renewal. This same relation 
of satisfaction with present housing 
and attitude toward the project was 
indicated in other ways. For example, 
11% more of those who reported 
having seen mice in their houses or 
apartments than of those who did not 
were in favor of urban renewal; 78% 
of the North End residents who indi- 
cated less than four things that they 
liked about their present housing were 
in favor of renewal compared with 
71% of those who listed four or more 
such likes. But there is also some evi- 
dence that North Enders’ attitudes to- 
ward urban renewal are strongly in- 
fluenced by less personal considera- 
tions. 86% of those who approve of 
the construction that is planned for the 
North End favor urban renewal, com- 
pared with 51% of those who disap- 
prove: 90% of those who approve of 
the houses being torn down are in 
favor of the project compared with 
55% of those who disapprove. Of 
course, some of these respondents may 
have been thinking primarily of their 
own homes, but a similar pattern exists 
among the outside controls, 98% of 
those who approve of the houses being 
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tom down also approve of the project, 
compared with 64% of those who dis- 
approve. 


Our best measure of tendency to con- 
form or susceptibility to influence 
would seem to be the question con- 
ceming the importance of fashion. 
Women who feel that being in style is 
important are much more likely to 
have a favorable attitude toward ur- 
ban renewal (83%) than women who 
feel being in style ts net at all ieper- 
tant (ALC ). This difference is partiv a 
function of age but even with age held 
constant 26% more of those who con- 
sider style important, than of those 
who do not, favor urban renewal. 


Exposure to a favorable evaluation of 
the renewal project may be either from 
the mass media or through personal 
contact. Three questions on the mass 
media deal specifically with news: 
watching news on television, listening 
to radio news and reading the news 
pages in the newspaper. In each case 
respondents who do this daily are 
more in favor of urban renewal than 
those who are less frequently exposed 
to the media, but the differences in at- 
titude, especially with regard to radio 
and the newspaper, are very small. 


If the third hypothesis is correct we 
would expect that the more educated 
North Enders would more readily ac- 
cept the favorable evaluation of the 
project and that they in tum would in- 
fluence the others — that is, we would 
expect that the attitude would “trickle 
down”. In fact, North End residents 
with at least some high school educa- 
tion are more likely to favor urban re- 
newal (79%) than residents with less 
education (68%). Although it might 
be thought that the media differences 
in attitude toward renewal are actually 
educational differences, holding edu- 
cation constant does not eliminate the 
media differentials. Rather it suggests 
that the variation in attitude by level 
of education is found only among 
those residents who frequently watch 
television news or frequently read a 
newspaper. This of course would be 
consistent with the notion that the 
more educated North Enders who are 
exposed to this favorable evaluation 
are more likely to accept it. 


The relation of friends in the North 
End and attitude toward renewal has 
already been noted, 68% of those with 
no Close friends in the North End 
favor urban renewal compared with 
81° of those who have one or more 
good friends there. There is a similar 
finding with regard to relatives, 80° 
of 
North Pond faxor renewal compared 
with 66% of those who do not. An- 
other set of questions on social con- 
tact concern eating places, drug stores, 
taverns and other places of entertain- 
ment frequented in the North End and 
in the rest of Hamilton. 80% of re- 
spondents who frequently visit two or 
more types of establishments in the 
North End favor urban renewal com- 
pared with 66% of those who fre- 
quent none or only one. The figures 
for places outside of the North End 
are about the same (81% and 66%). 
One social contact question that did 
not show this hypothesized relation be- 
tween contact and attitude concerns 
the total number of people outside the 
North End that the respondent knows 
well enough to say “hello” to. There is 
no difference in attitude toward re- 
newal between those who know less 
than 60 persons and those who know 
60 or more. Perhaps most of these 
people are not known well enough for 
the respondents to talk to them about 
North End renewal. 


ine e whe have close relatives in the 


It seems that the data afford a fair de- 
gree of support for the third hypothe- 
sis, since degree of conformity and ex- 
tent of social contact as we have 
measured them are positively related 
to attitude toward urban renewal. How- 
ever, it should be noted that contact 
within the North End is about as close- 
ly related to attitude toward renewal 
as contact outside of the North End, 
so that to a considerable extent the 
development of a favorable attitude 
toward urban renewal appears to be a 
process that has taken place within the 
North End itself. 


When the 1962 interviews were being 
done, urban renewal in the North End 
was a topic of conversation as a pos- 
sible future development. At the time 
of the 1965 interviews, urban renewal 
was a reality. It would seem that most 


people are likely to be satisfied with 
their current situation unless there has 
been some organization and crystalli- 
zation of dissatisfaction. 63%. of the 
respondents in this study are satisficd 
with their pay, 75° like their present 
job better than the last, 75% are satis- 
fied or very satisfied with their present 
housing, 76% like their present job or 
like it very much, 78% report that their 
health is good or very good, 78% like 
the kind of work they do or like it very 
much, 80% think their boss is good or 
very good to work for and 86% like 
the people they work with or like them 
very much. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that nearly three quarters favor urban 
renewal. 


The analysis of this paper underscores 
a point recently made by Professor Al- 
bert Rose (Habitat, XI, No. 3, p. 8) 
that urban renewal projects require a 
good deal of preparation time. A pro- 
ject that moves slowly will allow time 
for the process of acceptance and ap- 
proval to develop. 


Three possible explanations of the dif- 
ference in attitude toward urban re- 
newal between the 1962 and the 1965 
respondents have been suggested. The 
first conjecture, that the difference is 
due to differences in the composition 
of the two samples, can very probably 
be rejected. There is also relatively 
little support for the second explana- 
tion, that a change in attitude was 
brought about by the manner in which 
the urban renewal project had been 
carried out between 1962 and 1965. 
However, the data from the 1968 in- 
terviews will afford more thorough 
testiny of this hypothesis. The third 
explanation proposed receives a good 
deal of support from the data. During 
the period between the 1962 and 1965 
surveys, North Enders apparently were 
influenced by the favorable opinion of 
the urban renewal project held by most 
Hamiltonians. However, the data also 
support the idea that a favorable opin- 
ion of urban renewal was generated to 
a considerable extent among North End- 
ers themselves. About three quarters 
of the North End residents are satisfied 
with most aspects of their lives, with 
their health, with their jobs, with their 
homes and also with urban renewal 
and the prospect of relocation. 
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68. HOUSING IN THE 1970's 
A. E. Diamond 


Country-wide concern 

As we enter the Seventies, we find housing debated with 

an intensity never before experienced. There has never been 
so much discussion and controversy about something as 
basic as housing and shelter. From the smallest village coun- 
cil chamber, through the provincial legislatures, to the par- 
liamentary committees and the floor of the House of Com- 
mons itself, housing — its cost, availability and quality — per- 
vades so much of our public discussion. 

Housing is probed and debated by the psychologists and 
the ecologists, by the sociologists and economists, the press 
and the clergy, academics and people in all walks of life. 

No other subject has had so thorough a public examination, 
dissection, analysis and prognosis as has housing. 

The intensity of this public debate would suggest a colos- 
sal failure on the part of the housing industry to provide shel- 
terfor the Canadian public. And yet we finished the Sixties 
producing more and better housing than at any time in our 
nation’s history. In the past decade, we have managed to 
almost double our annual housing production. We have gone 
from about 100,000 housing starts in 1960 to about 210,000 
in 1969. Our total expenditures for new housing have gone 
up from about $1 % billion in 1960 to about $3.3 billion in 
1969. That is more than double. 

So why is it that, at a time when our gross expenditure 
for new housing has risen to about four and one-quarter 
percent of the total gross national expenditure, from about 
four percent in 1960, that the housing debate rages so fu- 
riously from coast to coast? 

As one observer from the private sector, let me attempt 
to put this national debate in perspective and to suggest 
some underlying reasons for the mounting crisis and the 
deep concern about housing. As | see it, the debate has been 
triggered by three basic problems. 


Cost of shelter to home-buyers 

First, the cost of shelter, for a large proportion of our popula- 
tion, is taking a larger portion of their income than ever be- 
fore. For example, in 1969, the average family income of 
those purchasing single-family homes with nua financing, 
stood at $10,800. That is about 25 percent higher than the 
national estimated average family income of $8,700. Note 
that this 1969 figure for NHA home-buyers is considerably 
greater than the 1961 figure of $6,336. 

Again, in 1969, the percentage of nHa borrowers from 
the upper-third income bracket of those living in large urban 
centres, had increased to 44 percent from the 1965 figure 
of 28 percent. While this increasing number of upper-income 
families was obtaining nua financing, the percentage of lower- 
third income families dropped from 18 percent in 1965 
to only one borrower in 16 or 6 percent by 1969. 

So, you can see how home ownership is demanding more 
and more of the family income and how the percentage of 
lower-income families qualifying for NkA financing has de- 
creased sharply. It gives you a bird's-eye view of incomes 
related to home-ownership costs during the last decade. 


Comparison with rental housing 


Since a large proportion of the housing constructed in this 
period was in rental units, it might be worthwhile to indicate 
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the approximate position of the apartment renter as com- 
pared to the house buyer. 

No accurate figures appear to be available on a national 
level to indicate the exact position of the renting public. 
However, our own company surveys show that rentals in 
the Sixties did not increase to nearly the same extent as the 
cost of home ownership. This, in large measure, was due 
to the substantial stock of income- producing prpoerties built 
for investment and rental through the early Sixties and its 
competitive effect on the rental market. 

The tremendous upsurge in apartment buildings in the 
latter half of the Sixties was also of great benefit in holding 
rentals down. However, by keeping rent increases low, rent- 
als, particularly in new buildings, have reached a stage where 
they are uneconomic and do not provide sufficient return 
on the owner's investment. | can see little possibility of any 
significant increase in rental housing starts through the early 
Seventies unless there is a substantial increase in rents to 
match the industry's increased costs. 


Housing and other standards 

You can see how the housing situation has changed since 
those days, not too long ago, when the suburbs of some 

of our urban centres were dotted with tar-papered basements. 
Perhaps you can remember seeing them — with the doors 
sticking up in the air and the families living below until they 
could afford to build the rest of the house. They would pay 
off the basement part of their home and then borrow money 
to complete the rest. 

That was back in the days — less than 25 years ago — when 
it was perfectly acceptable for well-designed homes in some 
parts of Toronto, for example, to be built on lots less than 
20 feet wide. Subdivisions then had no paved roads when 
the people first moved in. No sod, no sidewalks, no storm 
sewers. And yet, the majority of the people were housed at 
a price they could afford. Those who were not in their own 
homes were biding their time in flats and rooms until they 
got their down payments together. 

Today, families in the large urban areas can no longer build 
their homes over a period of years. It is now necessary for 
themto move into homes with prepaid sewers, roads, sod, 
trees, sidewalks and other amenities. If they do not have 
the necessary capital to make that initial move, they almost 
certainly find themselves barred from home ownership. 

In addition to home ownership becoming a minority pre- 
rogative, we also find, as | said earlier, that the rental market 
is unable to provide the equity investor with a reasonable 
return on his investment. We face a situation where rents 
must increase if we are to provide sufficient incentive to 
attract the equity capital necessary to meet our future needs 
in rental accommodation. 


Lack of choice 

The second reason, as | see it, for the unprecedented atten- 
tion to the housing question is the fact that the housing in- 
dustry has not been providing sufficient choice to its cus- 
tomers. When we entered the Sixties, our industry was pro- 
viding substantial diversity, at reasonable prices, to all but 
the bottom 20 percent of our population. We now find the 
industry in a position where it can barely look after the mid- 


dle third of our population, let alone the bottom third. 

Admittedly, for certain of our social and age groups, ade- 
quate housing, at a price they can afford, is readily available. 
The private sector is still taking very good care of families 
without children, or with small numbers of children. Stu- 
dents, young marrieds and single persons living in rental 
accommodation can not, in my opinion, complain about 
the cost of shelter, especially when you take into considera- 
tion the manner in which rents have been kept from escalat- 
ing at the same rate as other costs. However, if rents were 
adjusted to reflect true costs, these groups would add their 
voice to the growing protest. 


The real problem 
The crisis situation which is adding fuel to the national debate 
right now is the plight of the growing majority of our people 
who find it increasingly difficult to find housing best suited 
to their particular needs — at a price they can afford. Let me 
expand on this with some of the statistics already mentioned. 

While the percentage of the gross national expenditures 
used for new housing in 1969 was four and one-quarter 
percent, well over 50 percent of the housing built was in the 
form of apartments. While total housing starts went up al- 
most 100 percent between 1960 and 1970, single-family 
starts changed hardly at all. Instead of giving the majority 
a choice of accommodation within its means, we have po- 
larized the situation and given the buyer one of two choices 
—a single-family home or a high-rise apartment. 

This polarization could, and should, have been avoided. 
| do not believe high-rise apartments are the only possible 
answer to the housing problem. Under different circumstances, 
if land, building and taxation policies had been different, we 
might not have wound up with this extreme lack of choice in 
housing preference. We must have greater diversity — all forms 
of housing so that there will be choices available at prices 
which reflect true costs. This lack of diversity is an underlying 
cause of the national dissatisfaction with housing standards 
and | cannot see the controversy subsiding until the industry 
is in a position to provide its customers with a greater choice 
of housing types. 


Expectations, Frustrations, Propositions 

The third basic cause of the current housing dilemma lies 
in the thwarted expectations of large groups of our popula- 
tion for better housing at a price they can afford. 

As Statistics show, young couples start out with much 
higher incomes than did couples in the late Fifties and early 
Sixties. Yet they find themselves blocked from moving into 
the home of their dreams. They become, understandably, 
frustrated and, at times, bitter. Income is at an all-time high, 
living standards have never been better, advertisements for 
the good life tantalize them in magazines and through televi- 
sion. But something as basic as acquiring the type of shelter 
they want at a price they can afford, seems outside their 
reach. 

Instead of the tar-papered basements which their parents 
once saw dotted over some of our suburbs, they see row on 
row of beautifully-finished homes, sitting on huge lots, with 
manicured lawns, underground wiring, attractive architecture 
and imaginative interior design. But they cannot afford to 
live in them. Despite the fact they earn more in one year than’ 
their parents earned in two or three years they cannot have 
a home of their own. No wonder a growing proportion of 
Our population is probing and decrying the housing situation 
in Canada today. 

There was no way of knowing, back in the Fifties and 
early Sixties, that we would enter the Seventies with such 
a pressing housing problem on our hands. If so grave a prob- 
lem had been forecast, | am sure the forecaster would have 
assured us that it would be temporary — a passing crisis. But 
this crisis has been growing for several years and, | regret 
to say, that many of us in the private sector of the industry 
feel the situation will worsen unless we effect some basic 
changes. | further submit that no amelioration of housing 
conditions in this country will bring about an effective change 
without serious consideration of four basic propositions. 
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Proposition no. 1 
All cost factors must be stabilized 


There is no one factor affecting shelter costs, and 
no solution to the stabilization of housing costs will 
occur until there is a recognition that all of the fac- 
tors affecting housing costs must be stabilized. 


The major ingredients involved in the cost of shelter include: 

a the cost of land; 

b the cost of building — labor and materials; 

c the cost of money; 

d the cost of taxation. 
As we examine each of these four ingredients, we see why 
there is frustration within the industry and within the market 
place. By 1969, we experienced a culmination of increases 
in cost in each of these categories, all of which accelerated 
at a great rate during the Sixties. 


Land costs 

The high cost of land was created by inadequate land-use 
planning procedures, inadequate provision of services, and 
the lack of incentives on the part of municipal governments 
to encourage preparation of land for housing. The combined 
effect of these factors, coupled with a measurable degree 
of land speculation, reached a crisis point (as far back as 
1965 in the Toronto area) and land prices mushroomed. 
Lots which had sold for $6,000 a few months previously 
demanded $8,000. Raw land which had sold for $3,000 an 
acre sold for $8,000. Similar increases occurred in the high- 
growth urban centres across Canada and weare still exper- 
iencing the effects of this sudden inflation of land costs. 


Building costs 

The cost of building increased through the average infla- 
tionary pressures, but the cost of labor, particularly in the 
last two years, has grown inordinately. Compared with its 
lack of productivity increases, and in comparison with aver- 
age wage rates in other industries, even the most highly 
organized, labor's demand on the housing dollar is hard to 
justify. It is most difficult to build a house within the means 
of the wage earner making only $3 an hour, when the skilled 
construction tradesman earns $5.50 an hour. 


Cost of money 
The cost of money during the past four years has grown at 
a disturbing rate in terms of its general effect on the entire 
economy. However, that rate is most alarming when one 
realizes the enormous impact increased interest charges have 
had on the cost of housing. 

As developers, we used to allow about 30 to 35 percent 
of apartment rents to cover the mortgage. Now, with interest 
rates going from 6% to 10% percent in a relatively short 
period of time, mortgage payments consume about 52 per- 
cent of rent payments. An increase of one percent in the 
interest rate is the equivalent of about 10 percent of the total 
capital cost of shelter. That means the 4 percent increase 
between the 6% and 10% percent rate has effectively boosted 
the capital costs of shelter by almost 40 percent. This increase 
in interest rates has affected the cost of shelter to the con- 
sumer more over the last five years than the sum total of all 
labor and material costs, all sales taxes, and all increases in 
property taxes during the same period. 


Taxes 

The effect of taxation on the cost of housing is compounded 
by the actions of government at all levels. Only shelter is 
taxed by three levels of government. It is to me, incompre- 
hensible how a commodity as basic and vital to the welfare 
of our people as housing should be taxed so many times. 
During the Sixties, we saw the imposition of sales tax on 
building materials by the two senior levels of government 
while, at the same time, property taxes increased at a gallop- 
ing rate, particularly in the hiqghly-urbanized areas where 
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growth was most significant and the housing shortage more 
acute. 


Who has the solution? 

| have touched briefly on some of the factors which caused 
the headache. ! would now like to focus on some of the 
Cures being suggested for this housing migraine. 

We hear from the sociologists, economists and the research 
people, that we need new breakthroughs in construction 
methods. Factory building of housing has been advanced as 
the cure for all of our problems; unified building codes have 
been suggested as the be-all and end-all; elimination of the 
sales tax and the shifting of the tax burden has been suggested 
as a means of completely solving our housing problem; labor 
legislation to redress the balance of power between highly- 
organized labor and disorganized private builders has also 
been suggested as a tool which will solve the crisis. 

It is my submission that no one of these suggestions, even 
if enacted overnight, will have any substantial impact. 

Allowing for the fact that interest costs account for about 
50 percent of shelter costs today, a reduction, even if pos- 
sible, could only reduce costs proportionately; systems- 
building methods may very well reduce the rate of cost in- 
crease; factory building and prefabrication may very well help 
to keep the future cost-increase curve less steep; standard 
building codes undoubtedly would assist the industry. 

However, for any significant impact to be made at all, it 
is my first proposition that all of these areas must be tackled 
together and amelioration in every area must take place in 
order to achieve any recognizable improvement. 


Proposition no. 2 
Governmental Housing policies needed 


There will be no tangible amelioration of the housing 
problem in the Seventies until governments at all 
levels establish housing policies which are identical 
or, at the very least, compatible. 


Bearing in mind the all-pervading influence of government 
at three levels in housing and that all levels of government 
are active in different areas affecting housing costs and stan- 
dards, is it such an unreasonable suggestion that they should 
be moving in the same direction? You would think that it 
was, for, we find the three levels of government moving along 
different paths and different arms of the same government 
behaving in contradictory and incompatible ways with re- 
gard to the provision of housing. 

Governments have been active in a number of different 
areas. At the federal level, the National Housing Act pro- 
vided housing standards as a basis for incentives and in- 
ducements to financing across the nation. Atthe provincial 
level, it has been expected that provincial governments 
would control labor-management relations, land-use plan- 
ning and provide the necessary incentives. At the municipal 
level, government is more concerned with its basic assess- 
ment, its taxation problems and the immediate environment 
created by new growth. 


The Federal government 

Let us look fora moment, at the federal government and 
consider some of the inconsistencies which have marked its 
activity during the Sixties. 

On one hand, the administration of the National Housing 
Act permitted and encouraged, through its various activities, 
a doubling of our annual housing starts between 1960 and 
1970. No mean accomplishment. On the other hand, the 
federal government imposed a building sales tax which in- . 
creased the cost of housing between 4 and 5 percent. On 
one hand, in 1969, the federal government put out some 
$500 million in direct mortgage loans, to encourage housing 
and, at the same time, instituted taxing policies which took 
$100 million out of the mortgage flow by the taxing of in- 
surance companies. 

On one hand, the federal government acted to free the 


National Housing Act interest rate and adjusted its lending 
values in 1968 and 1969 to encourage more capital forma- 
tion and a greater mortgage flow. On the other hand, the 
proposed white paper on taxation discriminates against real 
estate and residential accommodation more than on any 
other sector of the economy. On one hand, provincial hous- 
ing corporations were funded substantially from the federal 
treasury while, on the other hand, the monetary and fiscal 
policies of the federal government increased the cost of shel- 
ter through higher interest rates moving at a fantastic rate. 

Because it is a long-term investment proposition, housing 
is always the first social need to be affected by changes in 
the government's fiscal policies. And, because government 
seems incapable of establishing and following through a 
basic fiscal policy, the housing industry finds itself con- 
stantly turned on its ear because of monetary changes. 

For example, we have the feasts and famines of mortgage 
financing which prohibit the industry from any truly long- 
range planning. We cannot work out true costs and return 
on proposed developments when we do not know how 
much we will have to pay for money or what state the cap- 
ital market will be in when our plans come to fruition. You 
will recall that the Economic Council of Canada has urged 
the federal government to stop using housing as an anti- 
cyclical economic regulator. If the government heeds this 
advice, the housing industry will enjoy an element of stabili- 
ty, which it does not now possess. This would enable it to 
plan production more efficiently and economically over long- 
er periods of time. 

If the government does indeed appreciate the effect which 
interest rates have on the cost of housing — a prime social 
need - it must also realize that its own borrowings in the 
capital markets, to satisfy other socially-desirable needs are 
being financed, at least partly, at the expense of shelter. 

The housing industry has been urging a dialogue with 
government to see if a national mortgage institution, to stabi- 
lize mortgage funds, can be established. We are not sug- 
gesting an instrument much different than that currently 
used by the government when it issues bonds to finance 
other social programs. The establishment of such a federally 
chartered mortgage bank would at leastrecognize hous- 
ing’s priority and, by so doing, enable it to bargain at the 
federal level establishing an adequate priority. 

With regard to sales taxes, | submit that the tax take here 
has been greater annually than any subsidies provided by 
government for the housing market. Of the total $3.8 billion 
spent on residential construction in 1969, approximately 
$165 million went into the coffers of the federal treasury 
through the sales tax. In the same year, the federal govern- 
ment’s direct subsidies for low-income housing amounted to 
less than $75 million. It is my view that any government 
which imposes tax in this manner and, at the same time, 
declares housing as an important priority is inconsistent at 
best or, at worst, has no housing policy. 


The Provincial Government 

Let us now consider government activity at the provincial 
and municipal levels. Here again, although to a less-marked 
degree, we see inconsistencies. We find inadequate land- 
use planning procedures trying to supply the land needs of 
our high-growth urban centres. The lost time in processing 
plans and the cost and risk that the industry must bear in 
such processing has had significant and lasting effects on the 
land component in shelter and, once again, we see schizo- 
phrenia in housing policies. Provincial housing corporations 
step in because of the needs of the lowest income levels 
while the number of middle-income families unable to afford 
shelter increases daily. 

We appreciate and sympathize with those provinces who 
have borne the brunt of urban growth and other social ser- 
vices. The expenditures for education have been enormous. 
The expenditures for highways, hydro, hospitals and other 
services have had to keep pace with growing urbanization. 
The increasing grants to our municipal governments have 
placed a further burden on the hard-pressed provinces, 
partially borne by the sales tax on building materials. Once 
again, one social need is taxed to pay for a second social 


need, no less important. At best, this is inefficient. At worst, 
it is nonsensical. 


The Municipal Government 

At the municipal level, the greatest paradox takes place. 
Municipal councils pay lip service to the desperate need of 
shelter for our lowest income groups while, at the same time, 
they expect this shelter to be provided outside their own 
community. The real demand voiced at the municipal level 

is not for low-cost shelter but for a constantly-improving 
environment. This is where the greatest conflict comes in. 
The housing industry is urged by the federal government to 
provide shelter at a price the majority can afford but municipal 
councils demand that we provide a total environment, 
despite the fact that their demands price much of our housing 
beyond the reach of the average family. We are faced with 
increasing demands to solve problems outside our field of 
expertise. Municipal politicians are becoming increasingly 
interested in the environmental, social and other effects of 
housing. This is true in single-family accommodation, town- 
houses and high-rise. We are asked to solve not only the 
housing problem but the problem of the community’s total 
environmental needs. !t is as if, General Motors were asked 
to produce all the roads, all the parking lots and all the gas 
stations — everything the automobile affects. Now General 
Motors could only do that if it recovered its costs in the price 
of the cars. You can imagine what effect that would have on 
the automobile industry and on the costs of the car. 

The housing industry has met the municipalities’ demands. 
We have provided the sidewalks, sodding, trees, under- 
ground wiring, park levies, sewer imposts, assessment- 
producing items such as attached garages and all the other 
requirements. But there has been a cost to all of this and we 
see it in the housing problems which have grown throughout 
the Sixties and are just now reaching their climax. 

Therefore, my second proposition is, that governments at 
all levels must be made to recognize the total effect their 
various policies have had on the housing situation. There will 
be no amelioration of this crisis until they synchronize their 
activities, among their own departments and with all other 
levels of government, in a manner conducive to making 
adequate housing available to a greater number of Canadians. 


Proposition no. 3 
Greater diversity needed 


There will be no amelioration of housing dissatisfac- 
tions in the Seventies until a greater diversity of 
housing is provided. 


First, we must provide a diversity of housing types — single- 
family house, row housing, semi-detached, medium-rise 
apartment, low-rise or high-rise — whatever the public wants. 
Second, we should provide for a diversity of tenure — freehold 
for the people who do not require mobility, leasehold for 
those who want mobility and condominium or ownership 
for those who desire a form of accommodation which free- 
hold cannot provide. Third, we should provide for diversity 
through all kinds of tenure at costs which will accommodate 
the widest possible income range. 


Diversity of types and the market place 

There is no question that many families long for a single- 
family house. At the same time, faced with a reasonable 
degree of choice, based on a reasonable comparison of cost, 
many will choose other forms of accommodation. The es- 
sential thing is to ensure that people are allowed a sufficient 
degree of choice on deciding where, and in what form of 
accommodation, they will live. 

The Report of the Hellyer task force on housing, told us 
that families with children should be housed in single-family 
homes or their equivalent. Many politicians, psychologists, 
sociologists and urbanologists have stated unequivocably 
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that children do not belong in high-rise apartments. | must 
take issue with this view. The only type of research which 
can be applied to this question, in my opinion, is to place a 
diverse selection of housing products on the market and let 
the buying habits of the public decide whether or not families 
with children should live only in single-family homes. 

The housing picture looks different out in the field; out in 
the market place. That is the place where you get right down 
to the basics of what people want and what they do not 
want. That is where reality takes over, Sometimes in a brutal 
and startling way, from theory and discourse. The housing 
industry reacts to the market place because the best way to 
determine what the public wants is to put a price tag on it 
and have them react to that price tag. 

That is why | say there must be sufficient freedom in the 
market place to provide a diversity of housing types — the 
widest possible range of housing at comparative costs 
represented by the real cost relationship to each other. Only 
then will we find exactly what people want, based on what 
they are prepared to pay, or, on what they are prepared to 
give up in other fields of expenditure, in order that they may 
have the housing style of their choice. 


Diversity of tenure 

Now let us consider another kind of diversity. We must pro- 
vide for a diversity of tenure, whether occupancy be by way 
of leasing, by way of freehold, or by way of condominium. 

If various kinds of tenure are applied to all forms of housing, 
we will obtain the greatest satisfaction of market demands 
and thus create greater stability in the housing field. We have 
found in the Toronto area, for example, that there are families 
with children buying condominium apartments and paying 
more for shelter costs than the equivalent accommodation 

in rented quarters. In such instances we must conclude that 
the yearning of those families is not for a house of their own, 
but for ownership. 

The Ontario Condominium Act became effective in Sep- 
tember 1967. It is still tooearly to accurately gauge how 
successful it will be in influencing the housing picture in the 
future, but it appears that this method of owning property 
may in fact have a marked effect on the situation. Other 
Provinces have enacted similar legislation and the experience 
across the country should be closely watched. 

The growth in the number of rental apartment dwellings 
in recent years cannot be looked at in a vacuum. There must 
have been some acceptance of this kind of accommodation 
for a large measure of the renting public. For families with 
children, where mobility is a major factor, the rental apartment 
or the rented row house must be considered their greatest 
housing preference. There are many such families. If, how- 
ever, greater choices were available, dissatisfactions would 
be reduced and some of their rising expectations would 
be fulfilled. 


The Community - diversity for various incomes 
The housing industry has made some progress in adapting 
high-rise and medium-rise buildings to the needs of fami- 
lies living in one immediate area. The relationship of these 
dwellings to their environment has been one important 
factor. Location of churches, schools, shopping and transpor- 
tation are other important elements. We have seen other 
improved facilities being offered in limited areas. The recrea- 
tion centre, for example, has been provided, either in whole 
or in part, to satisfy some of these other needs. 

We are satisfied that, when a diversity of housing accom- 
modation does infact become available in all its forms and 
in allits methods of ownership, high-rise and medium-rise 
apartment renting will continue both for the childless families 
and for families with children. There are large numbers of 
families presently living in apartment buildings who are 
completely satisfied with apartment life and consider its 
many advantages adequate compensation for the lack of land 
and other disciplines imposed upon them. 

With greater diversity available to the public, it will be 
much easier to assess the correctness of this posture. 

It is our anticipation that, when rental units are mixed with 
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condominium units, additional stability will accrue to the 
entire environment. A greater degree of community stability 
will be provided, in large measure, by the condominium 
owner because of his long-term stake in his immediate 
environment and this type of owner will help develop the 
community. The renter, on the other hand, willenjoy a greater 
range of community activities and participate fully in their 
cost and benefit. 

Therefore, my third proposition is that to satisfy the total 
environmental question with which the industry is being 
asked to cope today, the best way is to provide maximum 
diversity in housing types, in housing costs, and in the type 
of housing tenure. 


Proposition no. 4 
Government and the housing industry 


No true amelioration of housing in the seventies will 
take place until, and unless, all levels of government 
accept the proposition that the private sector is the 
principal generator of housing, and the best gauge 
of the market. 


Looking over the past decade, and despite a large number of 
government housing programs, well over 95 percent of all 
housing produced in this country was produced by the 
private sector. | want to make it clear that, when | say pro- 
duced, | mean initiated by the private sector, and, when | say 
initiated, | mean that the private sector took the first initial 
step by going out and buying the land, drawing up the plans, 
arranging the financing, and doing the construction which 
resulted in this housing production. 


The nature of the industry 

At the same time, we must realize that the industry is far from 
homogeneous. There are at least 2,000 building companies in 
Canada. Even the largest companies dono more than one 
percent of the total housing, and there are only a handful 

of large companies. Since it is not a homogeneous industry, 
individuals are motivated in a variety of ways and for a variety 
of reasons. However, we must not lose sight of one of the 
most elementary considerations — the builder is a business 
man. If he judges the market correctly, he is rewarded with 
profit. If he judges the market incorrectly, he is bankrupt. 

If his judgment is consistently good, his capital will grow 

and his capability to undertake more rewarding kinds of 
housing endeavor will grow also. 

The innovative process, however, will continue to come 
from all segments of the industry. The smaller builder is 
important in innovation, creativity and design — perhaps even 
more so than the large builder. The large builder is important 
in terms of efficiency and in being able to gauge more 
broadly market reaction. 

We acceptthe basic principle that profit is a major in- 
centive in the private sector. But, as a corollary to this basic 
fact, we must also remember that it is not the only motivating 
factor within the industry. Witness, for example, the fact 
that, as the community expected the developer and builder 
to be a more socially-conscious animal than that found in 
almost any other field of endeavor, so the industry respond- 
ed by becoming more socially-conscious. This has worked 
to the betterment, not only of the industry, but of the com- 
munity. However, the industry does have some shortcom- 
ings to resolve. Hopefully some strides will be made through 
the expressed homogeniety of our trade organizations, the 
National House Builders Association and the Urban Devel- 
opment Institute. 


The builder and research 

One of our shortcomings is the monumental indifference to 
the field of research. Dispersed as we are over such a large 
area, and with so many builders, this is, perhaps, inevitable. 
While research is being done, technically at the National 
Research Council and socially through various universities 
and post-graduate studies, the industry must soon realize 


that it has a major responsibility for initiating research of the 
kind needed for its own immediate and long-term use. 

In the field of labor legislation, for example, the industry 
has been less than forceful, both in its negotiations with 
labor bodies and in its attempts to make government under- 
stand exactly what is taking place in this very difficult arena. 

Technically, we believe, the industry has made great strides. 
We can see this in the fact that the quality of our construc- 
tion is probably as good as one would find anywhere in the 
world. It is better than that found in mostareas. This does 
not mean that we are complacent. The industry will continue 
to improve, not only interms of efficiency but in terms of 
quality. In the field of human relations, the relationship of 
the industry to its tenants, to its buyers, and to !ts customers, 
there has been considerable improvement. 


The builder and the community 

On the other hand, the industry has been backward in getting 
its message across to the general public. It has been out- 
spoken with government but inadequate in speaking in the 
greater public arena. 

In the field of land-use legislation, the private sector often 
reacts negatively to suggestions, to zoning changes or land- 
planning philosophies. | hope that the Seventies will see a 
great improvement in this direction and that the private sec- 
tor will become involved to a greater degree than it now ts 
in the community itself. 

The builder today, when asked to comment about his 
community, comments only on housing. While housing is a 
very important issue, many other areas should attract his 
involvement, whether this be in the field of politics, of mu- 
nicipal affairs or community organizations. Perhaps we can 
look forward to the day when our trade organizations will 
take forthright positions on public issues of all kinds and 
notjust in the field of housing. 

Regarding my first proposition dealing with the cost of 
shelter, public representations have been made time and 
time again. With regard to the other two propositions, the 
diversity of housing and failure of government to actin uni- 
son, we have been unsuccessful. The failure has not been 
because of any lack of trying. Our communications, the 
voices of the industry, appear to have been inadequate. It is 
in this particular area that | believe the Canadian Housing 
Design Council could have and should have an important 
role to play. 


Co-operation, dialogue and urban strategy 

The design of housing may be the Council's immediate con- 
cern, but, if the other elements in housing prevent or inhibit 
good design of housing and its immediate environment, 
then it is only right and reasonable that the Housing Design 
Council should act as a major agency to bring together the 
housing industry and the government. 

If so much of the know-how in providing housing is in the 
private sector, and if so much of the planning for housing lies 
with the public sector, is it not time for the two major seg- 
ments of the industry to find a method of communicating 
with each other —for joint planning, joint teamwork and 
joint discussion ? Surely we have passed the time when we 
meet as antagonists with one side presenting briefs to the 
other, only to experience a complete lack of co-ordination 
between these periods. 

By the end of this century — less than 30 years from now — 
we must double the physical plant we now know as North 
America. Eighty percent of our people will by then be living 
in the urban centres. There is little likelihood that we will be 
able to achieve any great deal of success to provide adequate 
accommodation for these people under present arrangements. 

If we are to create the sort of urban environment we want 
for the year 2,000, a total urban strategy is needed. 

That is why | see an urgent need for greater co-operation 
between the private and the public sector. It is only by this 
greater communication that the four propositions | have 
outlined can be fulfilled - a continuing and lasting dialogue 
and partnership between the private sector and government 
agencies at all levels. 


69. THE FUTURE SHAPE OF THE HOUSING INDUSTRY 


H. Keith Morley 


We are told that Canada’s population 
will approximately double in the next 
30 years, and that a considerable por- 
tion of this growth will be experienced 
in the first part of the period. Trans- 
lated into housing demand, this means 
that about 2%: million new dwelling 
units will be needed by 19S0. In other 
words. the Canadian shelter industry 
looks forward to a potential demand of 
unprecedented proportions, in the near 
and long terms. 

Coincident with an increase in total 
demand for housing will be a change 
in the quality of housing required. The 
trend to apartments and away from 
single family dwellings is likely to 
continue, and the growing acceptance 
of condominium development is cer- 
tain to persist. The low-income market 
will require particular attention, as 
well as the specific needs of the young 
marrieds. Second homes, for recrea- 
tional purposes, will also emerge as a 
significant element in total] housing 
production. 


Four major factors affect the produc- 
tion of shelter, and will influence the 
shape of the industry in the years 
ahead: 1) consumer attitudes; 2) costs; 
3) availability of mortgage money; and 
4) government policy. 


The changing consumer 

Important changes have been taking 
place recently in the nature of the con- 
sumer. Not only have his needs and 
priorities been materially transformed, 
but he has also developed an increased 
urgency to make his wishes known and 
to demand satisfaction. 


His priorities are changing because 
he is finding so many new ways in 
which to spend his money. His horizon 
has widened to the extent that he is 
short on money yet unusually long on 


choices. One of his choices would be 
to support anti-pollution measures, 
feeling that if the country fails in this, 
there will be no scope for any choice in 
the future. He is prepared to allocate 
some of his resources to anti-crime pro- 
grams, to better health services, and 
provision for old age. He even seems 
ready, if the White Paper on Taxation 
means anything, to encourage the 
redistribution of income, and to sup- 
port measures to alleviate the condition 
of the disadvantaged. Moreover, since 
this growing social awareness is articu- 
lated on every vouth platform on the 
continent, it is unlikely to be confined 
to the thinking of today’s consumer 
alone. Socia] expenditure is sure to gain 
a high priority in the personal budgets 
of the Canadian public of tomorrow. 

At the same time, a new life stvle 
would seem to be emerging. The in- 
creasing number of working wives 
meas that there is less time for, and 
perhaps less interest in, homemaking. 
To some the home is beginmning to 
assume a less important place in their 
lives. The women’s liberation move- 
ment, while not assured of universal 
adoption, is at least an indication that 
domestic matters are going to receive 
less emphasis in the life of women in 
the future. The home is no longer the 
place where everything is done: it must 
be so designed and built that it will 
allow the family to pursue a great 
variety of activities in and out of it, 
without its being a burden to the oc- 
cupants. 


Costs keep going up 

The increasing cost of shelter has 
not made the consumer’s problems any 
easier. Not only have production costs 
escalated in recent years, but the cost 
of carrying the dwelling has substan- 
tially limited the consumer’s options. 
In the main, these costs are completely 


outside the direct control of the in- 
dustry. They stem from such various 
causes as the imposition of sales taxes 
on building materials, the levying of 
heavy imposts on development (the 
proceeds of which are often applied to 
quite separate municipal activities). 
Other causes are the inability of muni- 
cipalities to provide trunk services, 
schools and other prerequisites to de- 
velopment, and their insistence upon 
expensive land use and building stand- 
ards. 

In the area of housekeeping, prop- 
erty tax increases (which have resulted 
partly from the public’s demand for 
additional services) have placed a con- 
siderable burden on the tenant and 
homeowner. Interest costs, a function 
of remote national and international 
factors, have raised the price of the 
industry’s major resource — mortgage 
money ~ to almost unbearable levels. 


Vehere will the money come 
from? 

As Business Week said rccently. “not 
oulv will the cost of money stav pretty 
hich for some voars to come, with in- 
teicsf dats det very rauch below the 
record-high levels of the past four 
Vears. fet for a substuutial number of 
borrowers, money will not be available 
at any price.” It goes on to identify 
housing as one of the borrowers who 
rank low in the competition for cash, 
and concludes that better ways will 
have to be found for allocating what 
money there is. When you take into 
consideration the increasing demand 
for shelter expected during the present 
decade in Canada, the magnitude of 
this problem becomes apparent. It is 
probably not a matter. therefore, of 
whetlier the government will have to 
play an active role in the provision of 
mortgage mouey, but rather to what 
degree it will need to do so. 
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Greater government 
involvement 

Government policy, for this and 
other reasons, also influences the future 
of the shelter industry. To the extent 
that solutions are not found for the 
problems of municipal finance and ad- 
ministration, and unless a way is found 
to co-ordinate the plans and actions of 
the three levels of government, housing 
will continue to bear the brunt of in- 
efficiency and over-taxation. And to 
that extent it will be deprived of the 
right to stand on its own feet and effec- 
tively meet the demands of its market. 

At least four major inter-related in- 
fluences, therefore, will condition the 
degree to which the shelter industry 
can provide the quantity and quality 
of housing required by Canada, and 
will determine that industry’s shape in 
the future. What are the members of 
the industry doing about all this, and 
how successfully will they adapt to the 
changing circumstances? Will the 
trend be to socialism as in so many 
European countries? Will we produce 
public highrise ghettos, and their leg- 
acy of social unrest, leading in tum to 
a conscience-stricken attempt to com- 
pensate by the development of gov- 
ernment new towns; all this at inordi- 
nate expense and very doubtful social 
well being? We would certainly hope 
not. Canada has been able to leam 
from the old countries in many areas 
of activity, and there would seem ‘o be 
no good reason for not doing the same 
with regard to housing. 

Fortunately, some of the signs give 
distinct cause for optimism. The in- 
dustry is beginning to receive support 
from both consumer and govemment 
to introduce rational land use tech- 
niques and ecoriomies of development 
and construction. Innovations which 
would not have been accepled by the 
public a few vears ago cud would hase 
been disallowed by the municipality 
are now increasingly being adopted. 

If it is not so important wow to keep 
up with the Jorieses in their bunsalow 
next door, and if there are so manv 
hetier things to do than mow a half 
acre of lawn, then a town house, which 
uses up only ] 12th of an acre, is a 
very good substitute. Besides, it costs 
less, and leaves more of the budget to 
go to some other desirable objects and 
causes. 

This is simply the same reasoning 
which has led to the production of the 
sub-compact car. The automobile 
manufacturers seem to have decided 
that the car is no longer a status sym- 
bol, with the result that they have 
produced a vehicle which performs all 


other basic requirements demanded by 
the consumer. but wastes little on pres- 
tige or ostentation. People do not nor- 
mally find it necessary to apologize for 
driving a small car today; similarly, 
apartment tenants are rarely referred 
to anymore as cliff dwellers. 


Much depends on 
municipalities 

The municipalities’ willingness to 
accept better land use and innovation 
in development has arisen to a large 
degree because senior governments are 
applying increasing pressure and sup- 
plying some of the means for rationali- 
zation of the process. The establish- 
ment of regional government, provi- 
sion of better transportation, long-term 
planning, and better distribution of 
education costs are allowing solutions 
to some of the serious municipal prob- 
lems which for so long have inhibited 
change. 

At the federal level, the urgency of 
the need for rationalization has been 
recognized, and a new Ministry with 
responsibility for housing and urban 
development has been formed, ap- 
parently with the aim, amongst other 
things, of improving communication 
between the three levels of government 
and removing some of the road blocks 
which have been erected during the 
past 25 years of rapid urbanization. 

The scope provided for the innova- 
tive developer under these changing 
conditions cannot be over-emphasized. 
Opportunities for improved land use 
and the resulting economies are very 
considerable. 

In a similar manner, though prob- 
ably to a lesser degree, the industry is 
now being allowed to capitalize on 
technological innovation. The trend to 
standardization of building codes and 
the gradual acceptance of the principle 
of modular coordination are providing 
the opportunity for production econo- 
mies. Some enthusiasts will push in- 
dustrialization éven to its extreme ap- 
plication, and a fow may succeed. For 
most of us, however, there is sure to 
be a more cautious approach. 


New financing techniques 

So long as money remains scarce and 
expensive, there will have to be con. 
tinuing changes in the method of pro- 
viding building finance. It may be that 
for low-income housing, only the gov- 
emment can assure the industry of an 
adequate supply of money at a reason- 
able price, but there is no need to invite 
its intervention for other classes of 
consumer. The lending fraternity — 
especially as represented by CMIIC - 


and the industry together have devel- 
oped a number of excellent improve- 
ments in financing during the past few 
vears, which have preserved the free- 
dom of lenders and borrowers, and 
facilitated the flow of money into lous- 
ing. 

Other changes must follow, such as 
the raising or elimination of the debt 
service ratio, which artificially limits 
the proportion of a buyer's income 
which he may devote to shelter. We 
must also look for incentives to be of- 
fered to private institutions to increase 
their investment in mortgages, and 
might also reasonably expect some in- 
come tax relief for the borrower, to re- 
duce the effects of the inordinately high 
cost of money. 

As a last resort, interest subsidies 
may he necessary in certain circum- 
stances, provided they are graduated 
according to need, and cease altogether 
as and when the borrower’s financial 
condition allows. We cannot afford to 
Have the rescue 
mites GUT ot The ciergeney. 
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reasonably oplimisiic with recurd to 
the behavior of government when it 
undertakes a direct lending program. 
The $200-nilion imovative housing 
scheme introduced last February pro- 
vided considerable scope for builder 
initiative. It was also instrumental in 
drawing to the attention of the public 
and local governments some of the real 
problems facing the industry. If the 
same kind of clear thinking and com- 
mon sense can continue, along with a 
readiness to listen to the voice of the 
industry and to cooperate with its 
members, intervention by government 
could conceivably be not a bad thing, 
ona limited scale. 

Finally, it is apparent that the chal- 
lenges facing the residential industry 
are likely to demand increasing man- 
agement ability and_ organizational 
strength. While there will probably 
always be scope for the local builder 
and developer, the population trend to 
the larger urban centers together with 
the feasibility of large-scale production 
will increasingly put a premium on 
bigger corporate units. It would be 
logical to conclude that the opportuni- 
ties are demanding enough to attract 
some of the most enterprising and pro- 
fessionally qualified young Canadians 
into the industry, as it continues its 
transformation, from what some critics 
used to call the most backward and 
inefficient industry of all times. 


70. A HOME IS NOT A HOUSE: THE HOUSING OUTLOOK 


J. V. Poapst 


Rising levels of household formation 
and real income per household will 
provide a strong demand for new dwel- 
ling units in the '70s, while a trend to 
smaller households, and high costs of 
housing will tend to restrain the amount 
of housing investment per new dwelling 
unit constructed. 

CMHC has projected Canada’s re- 
quirements for new dwelling units 
through the ‘70s. The CMHC projection 
takes into account net family and non- 
family household formation, undoubling 
of families currently living together, re- 
placement of destroyed units, and the 
provision of an adequate reserve of 
vacancies. Estimated on this basis total 
requirements for the decade are placed 
at 240,000 dwelling units per year. 
(4, p. 4).” This is 55 per cent higher than 
the average number of starts per year 
in the ‘60s, and 38 per cent higher than 
the average for the last five years. 

For growth in average income, as the 
Economic Council of Canada has ob- 
served, the ‘60s was a remarkable 
decade. (3, p. 144.) In money terms the 
increase in average income was of the 
order of about 7 per cent per year, and 
in realterms it was of the order of about 
4 per cent per year. This rate of increase 
was attributable partly to slack in the 
economy at the beginning of the dec- 
ade, and to a high rate of growth of the 


labour force. By contrast we enter the 
‘70s with the economy strained, and a 


decreasing rate of growth of the labour 
force. Nevertheless it is anticipated that 
the working force will continue to ‘‘rise 
faster than total population for another 
10 to 15 years. The country will there 
fore continue to remain... in a situa- 
tion particularly favourable for 
strong growth in real per capita income 
and in average real family, income.” 
(3, p. 144.) 


It must be emphasized that these two 
indications of potential demand for 
new housing in the ‘70s— new dwelling 
units required, and the trend in poten- 
tial income — are just that. They are 
indicators of potential demand; they 
are not foregone conclusions. They may 
not be realized. 

| underline this point about potential 
demand because in social discussions 
about housing it is common to speak 
of need. This is understandable. We are 
concerned about the welfare of our 
fellow man. For those concerned with 
what will happen in the market, how- 
ever, need can be a misleading concept 
It is subjective, and in the final analysis 
arbitrary. Ultimately a population's need 
depends upon what it can afford. O! 
course we shall all need a roof over ou! 
heads in the ‘70s. But how much hous- 
ing investment is put under that roo! 
will depend in no small way upon how 
much satisfaction the consumer get 
from his housing dollar compared to the 
satisfaction he obtains from a dollar 
spent in other ways. 

The ‘60s was a period of rising prices. 
During the decade the price of shelter 
Tose faster than any other component of 

tne consumer price index. In the last 
two years the rate of increase in the 
shelter price index was particularly con- 
Spicuous, rising by 14 per cent while the 
cost of food, clothes, household op- 
evation, and of all other items in- 
creased by 10 per cent or less. When 
prices change this way consumers are 
prompted to consume iess shelter and 
more ‘of other things. They will be vocal 
avout ‘housing needs, but their con- 
sumption patterns will demonstrate that 
need is arbitrary. 

Housing will be expensive in the ‘70s. 
dousing costs divide into four main 
components — financing, land, con- 


‘truction, and taxes. Let us consider 
zach type briefly. 

Being a large, long-lasting capita! in- 
‘estment, housing is a major user of 
tapital. The high cost of capital is a big 
‘eason for ‘he current high cost of shel 
er. One reason for the high cost of 
capital is the widespread expectation 
that the high rate of inflation will con- 
tinue. To induce investors to enter long- 
term Tixed-return contracts this requires 
2 premium interest rate. To remove this 
premium itis not only necessary to stap 
inflation. it is necessam to convince 
lenders it will stay stopped. Just as it 
took a long time tor lenders to lose 
their fear of depression after the 1930s, 
so too they will not shed their tear of 
inflation overnight. 

Even if inflation ends, interest rates 
can be expected to be high because of 
a strong demand for capital in Canada 
and abroad. In the words of the 
Economic Council: 


“Looking over the period to 1975, the 
strong demands tor saving required to 


fimence Canad Vs investmect aeeds at full 
natential will be dave Sona atiuahon 
ora continuing word ¢ tae of capital. 


Not only is the deqvecel tor savings high 
in the industrially advanced countries, in 
which high rates of economic growth are 
generally associated with high rates of 
growth ot new investment, but the under- 
developed countries also have very many 
requirements ror development capital and 
are seeaing tO meet a sigrificant portion 
or such needs through capital imrlows 
irom abroad.” (3, p. 103). 


Meanwhile Canada is contemplating tax 
reform on a basis which would restrict 
the increase in savings, Also, Mr. Ben- 
son's white paper would change the tax 
provisions so as to ‘provide a powerful 
* Numbers refer to the bibliography at the end. 
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incentive for investment by Canadians 
in (widely held) Canadian corpora- 
tions.’ (3, p. 12). This would divert sav- 
ings from housing. 

It is no surprise that the process of 
urbanization is expected to continue in 
the 70s. It has been estimated that by 
Ty50 ebsht out of 10 Canadians will be 
Wing in urban communities. 3,0. 448, 
This means Continuing pressure an the 

1, agsigne ci Ley 


supoh of urban lend. fmaonweds in tle 
price of such fand rave the price ot 
sheliér in rciation to the price of other 


consumer items. 

The supply of accessible land can be 
raised by extending urban transporta- 
tion systems. But if doing so means that 
in their daily routines more people will 
be faced with travelling farther, or 
longer, or at higher cost — or all three 
— investment in housing will still be 
discouraged. 

Urbanization squeezes municipal fi- 
nances. Services must be provided for 
more people. In an environment of ris- 
ing per Capita incomes consumers ex- 
pect the quality of services not only to 
be maintained, but to be increased. 
Meanwhile, growing density of popu- 
lation creates its own problems, e.g., 
slower moving traffic, air pollution, 
high police costs per capita. The real 
property tax is still the primary source 
of local tax revenues. If it remains so, 
and municipal responsibilities are not 
reduced by transferring some of them 
to senior governments, it seems likely 
that increases in property tax rates can- 
not be ... ided. High property tax 
rates ot course discourage housing 
CONsUMPtion. 

Finally. consider construction costs. 
Construction costs depend on prices of 
building materials, wage rates, and 
productivity in housebuilding. How the 
cost of new shelter will compare with 
the cost of other consumer items in the 
1970s thus depends upon: 


1) The trend in the prices of residential 
building materia's relative to the trend in 
the prices of other commodities. 

2) The trend in construction wage rates 
relative to the trend in other wage rates. 

3; The trend in productivity in housebuild- 
ing relatve to productivity trends in other 
major industries. 


In the ‘60s the proportionate increase 
in the price index for residential build- 
ing materials was about 1% times that 
of the wholesale price index for all com- 
modities. (2, p. 58). Similarly the propor- 
tionate increase in wage rates for con- 
struction workers ‘was about 1/2 times 
that of the increase in wage rates in the 
manufacturing industry. : 


Housebuilding, with its large, com- 
plex product, and high proportion of 
on-site production, is an industry which 
is probably less amenable to increases 
in productivity than some other major 
industries. Opportunities for increasing 
productivity in housebuilding undoubt- 
edly exist — e.g., so-called “systems 
building’ reportedly offers savings of 
more than 10 per cent in apartment 
building costs. (5, p. 19). Large scale 
building may help. At least one prom- 
inent builder expects that through 
mergers much larger companies will be 
operating in the building field in the 
‘70s, assembling land, even building 
complete communities. (5, p. 19). 
Whether gains in productivity in house- 
building can match gains in other major 
industries, however, is another question. 

So much for housing prices in rela- 
tion to other prices. What of the atti- 
tudes of consumers themselves? An im- 
portant characteristic of those entering 
the housing market for the first time in 
the ‘70s is that most of them will have 
grown up under vastly different cir- 
cumstances than the previous genera- 
tion. To the new generation the depres- 
sion of the ’30s and World War I! are 
simply history. They are not events 
through which they lived. For them 
prosperity is normal. Not being subject 
to fixed incomes, inflation does not fall 
as heavily on them. Also, women now 
have access to a wide range of occupa- 
tions, and it is common to work after 
marriage, even after a child has arrived. 
Family size is more controllable thanks 
to the Pill. The forma! education of the 
new generation is historically high. Also 
it is more informed about and more 
interested in activities beyond the local 
scene. It has grown up in the “global 
village’. It has its protest movements, 
protest marches, and campus confron- 
tations. But one does not have to bea 
campus radical to wish not merely to 
“plug into the existing system”. In short, 
the new generation’s preferences and 
values are very different. 

What are the implications of these 
trends and conditions? Here are some. 
For lack of space they must be merely 
asserted rather than developed. 


1) Smaller families, more working wives, 
and higher shelter costs mean more 
apartment living. Obversely owning 4 
single detached dwelling is less likely to 
be the epitome of virtue; houses are less 
likely to be confused with homes. For 
many of the new generation the demands 
of owning and operating a single de 
tached house will not be required for 
“doing one’s own thing.” 

2) In fighting for a larger share of the con- 


sumer dollar when the cost of housing is 
high, builders will find themselves build- 
ing more to meet the household’s total 
living requirements (i.e. services, social 
outlets, convenience) and less to meet 
its shelter requirements. 
The desire to reduce costs will encour- 
age standardization while building for the 
generation that wants to do its own thing 
will encourage product differentiation. 
The new generation, with its great hetero- 
geneity of living patterns, will provide a 
climate more receptive to experimenta- 
tion in housing. 
More income, more mobility, more leis- 
ure time, more interest in outdoor recre- 
ation, more need for relief from urban 
congestion means more demand for part- 
time residences. 
Political responsibility in the area of 
housing should be clarified. Because of 
its great success in developing the resi- 
dential mortgage market over the last 35 
years, | believe that the federal govern- 
ment can largely, if rot entirely, with- 
draw from this field. Its large participa- 
tion in the housing field impinges upon 
an area of provincial government respon- 
sibility under the BNA Act. Present federal 
activities reduce the pressure upon the 
provinces, and in turn the municipalities, 
to perform their proper roles in the hous- 
ing field. 

6) The federal government can help house- 
holds to acquire better housing by con- 
centrating upon fulfilling its own con- 
stitutional responsibilities. Specifically, it 
can 
i) concentrate upon fighting inflation; 
ii) adopt a neutral attitude in the alloca- 

tion of savings, e.g. 

— by not adopting “powerful incen- 
tives’’ to encourage Canadians to 
invest in common shares, as pro- 
posed in the White Paper; 

— by removing the tax preference for 
employees pension plans. The pro- 
visions of such plans are often 
inimical to the best interests of em- 
ployees, often hinder rather than 
help retirement financing, and 
make it more difficult for young 
Canadians to accumulate down 
payments for housing. 


3 


3 


5 


These measures will do little to help 
low-income groups acquire better hous- 
ing. But their need is for income, not 
housing per se. New housing rental sub- 
sidies are discriminatory, inefficient, 
and an undignified way of redistribut- 
ing income. A better way is through a 
negative income tax. 
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71. CITIES OF CLIFF DWELLERS 
Albert Rose 


There have already been several carefully reasoned fore- 
casts of the economic position of Canadians throughout the 
next two or three decades; there has been no similar essay 
into the nature of the society in which Canadians will live 
and work during these decades and no real forecast of the 
balance between individual and social responsibility that will 
be essential if Canada is to emerge as a full-fledged modern 
society. 

We know that Canada’s population has doubled since 1931. 
We are all aware that our gross national product has ad- 
vanced from some 3% billions in 1933, some 5% billions in 
1939, to more than 62 billions in 1967. We are all aware that 
our labor force was less than 4,000,000 in 1939 and is now 
approaching 8,000,000. It is well known that a great many 
more women than in the past are employed in the Canadian 
labor force and continue to work after marriage; women 
compose nearly 30 per cent of the labor force and about 60 
per cent of all women who are employed are married. Despite 
this latter fact we know that Canadian families began to 
grow very rapidly in size during the war years and that the 
birthrate in Canada advanced to one of the highest levels in 
the world. By the late 1950’s nearly 450,000 new births were 
occurring in Canada each year and, together with immigra- 
tion and less deaths (which have been consistently at a very 
low rate), Canada’s population expanded by nearly a half a 
million persons per annum. 


It now seems apparent that Canada’s population boom fol- 
lowing the war has run its course and that, unless very spe- 
cial measures are taken to attract millions of newcomers, 
particularly from Asiatic countries, her population in the 
year 2000 will fall perhaps 10,000,000 short of the 40,- 
000,000 estimate (derived through extrapolating the findings 
of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
1955-1980). The present emphasis on the very young and the 
very elderly will be changed as a result of a substantial 
decline in the birthrate, now evident since 1960, and a con- 
tinued aging of the population. 

Social Implications 


Since two major forecasts of economic development have 
been based in substantial measure upon a long term con- 
tinuance of the birth and fertility rates of the years 1944-59, 
the recent reversal of certain major demographic tendencies 
in Canada is an event of tremendous potential significance. 
The conclusion that there are “fashions” in population 
growth, just as there are fashions in so many other aspects 
of urban living. is inescupable.. The common denominator 
seems to be “urban living” rather than muarriuge and a large 
family. ; 

The Canadian family will decrease in size during the last 20 
years of this century, reversing the tendency of the previous 
40 years. This will be the most obvious consequence of the 
new “fashion” in family composition developing in the mid- 
1960's and early 1970's, but this tendency will be closely 
related to the employment of women and the nature of avail- 
able housing. 


Most Canadian women will have a complete high school 
education and a far greater proportion than at present will - 
have a university education and professional training. Most 
of them will work throughout their married lives notwith- 
standing a brief foray into motherhood. These facts will be 
substantially reversed from present patterns. Young people 
on the other hand will decline substantially in numbers and 
in proportions and much more will be expected of them from 
their parents. Most of them will proceed through a sequence 
of day care experiences and several levels of schooling until 
they reach their early or middle 20's. The tendency to marry 


earlier than age 20 will be reinforced by increasing family 
income and the readiness of parents to support young mar- 
ried children. 

The impact of most social and economic tendencies since the 
end of World War II will be felt most by the Canadian male. 
During his work life he will tend to be a well educated and 
well trained member of the labor force who, nevertheless, 
will contribute only three-fifths or less of the total family 
income. His traditional dominance in the family will disap- 
pear in favour of a partnership with his fully employed and 
well educated wife and with his, very often, only child. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the great majority of 
Canadian families will soon be priced out of the market for 
the single family house. Apartment dwellings will be a fur- 
ther damper on family size, yet-there is no question that a 
substantial proportion of Canadian families will be raised 
within multiple dwellings during the next 30 years. Although 
social scientists have been arguing for the past 25 years that 
an apartment is no place for children and the development of 
family life, ways and means will have to be found to make 
apartments more suitable for families. There is simply no 
question of a return within modern urban centres to the 
early post-war principle that every family should reside in a 
single, detached family home on the ground, preferably with 


_a minimum of 7,500 square feet of its own land. 


As I see the Canadian family and its living pattern within 
the society of the next 30 years, I visualize a small family, 
at most two children but a great many families with only one 
child, with both parents working and thus pooling a very 
substantial family income. This affluent small Canadian 
family of the 1970’s and thereafter will want to live as close 
as possible to the heart of the modern metropolis, close to 
the financial and cultural institutions, close to the centres of 
education. What this family will want, and what will be 
developed in due course for thousands like it, will be a new 
form of environment for multiple dwelling in which, within 
the building, the child will be raised within day care centres, 


_ Bursery schools, recreational facilities, and play space. Only 


in this way could both parents go out to work every day and 
pursue their independent or interdependent careers. With 
the income available to them they could afford to pay for 
the very best and the very best will mean a family environ- 
ment within a multiple dwelling. These buildings, as I con- 
template them, will be much larger than anything we have 
known before — perhaps 40 or 50 storeys high and with all 
the facilities of a small town within two or three large struc- 
tures including, perhaps, an attached building for social and 
recreational purposes. 


The modern metropolis in the Canadian context will be more 
and more like Metropolitan Toronto, a centre of finance, 
insurance and real estate; the regional centre for a popula- 
tion estimated as some 6,000,000 by the end of the century; 
a centre of educational institutions on many levels of post- 
secondary learning; a centre in which artists and artisans 
and professional and semi-professional persons of every kind 
will congregate to meet their own needs and to serve those 
who may benefit from the knowledge and skills that they 
have acquired in the classroom and in formal practice. In 
the modern “service-centred metropolis” of the last three 
decades of the 20th century emphasis will be placed upon the 
more advanced educational programs of thé so-called pro- 
fessional schools, and a whole host of ancillary programs 
which will develop in the community colleges, the polytech- 
nical institutes and the universities:to provide Canadians 
with a closer approximation of the great numbers of coun- 
sellors they will require for more effective living in the 
society to come. - 
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72. MOBILE HOMES - A NEW ERA IN HOUSING 


Urban Renewal and Low-Income Housing 


The first mobile home development to 
be underwritten by the Federal Gov- 
emment under the National Housing 
Act was officially opened on June 12, 
1971, at Stroud, Ontario. 


Sandycove Acres is a permanent-home 
community located 50 miles north of 
Toronto just south of the City of Bar- 
rie, and a mile and a half west of 
Sandycove, a resort area on Lake Sim- 
coe. All recreational facilities for sum- 
mer and winter are, therefore, con- 
veniently located. 


The project represents a $7 million 
investment that promises to pioneer 4 
new era in housing. Up to the present 
time, mortgage financing has not been 
available for mobile homes since these 
units, portable at least in the technical 
sense, could not be considered as real 
estate security in the same way as an 
ordinary structure. This has meant 
that mobile home financing has gen- 
erally been confined to short-term 
loans at interest rates often as high as 
15%. The breakthrough in mobile 
home financing; whereby the Royal 
Bank provides funds and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
insures the loan, will allow amortiz- 
ations of up to 20 years and at lower 
. costs to purchasers. 


In announcing the undertaking to in- 
sure in excess of $5.5 million in NHA 
mortgage loans for the development, 
the Honorable Robert Andras, Minis- 
ter of State for Urban Affairs, said: 


“T recognize, as I am sure many others 
do, that there is a widespread interest 
in Canada in the mobile home. Ac- 
ceptance of this life-style has gained 
rapidly in recent years. At the same 
time, the vehicular concept of the 
mobile home has changed so that to- 
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day, in ever-increasing numbers, units 
are being permanently located on land 
as inexpensive single-family homes. As 
we interpret it, the mobile home has 
evolved from a vehicle to a form of 
systems building representing a manu- 
factured unit. When properly located 
on an appropriate site in a suitable 
subdivision, the product provides a 
satisfactory form of permanent hous- 
ing.” 


The 170 acres of partly wooded, gently 
rolling land will be developed in three 
phases. When completed, it is antici- 
pated that it will comprise some 400 
single-family mobile homes in a plan- 
ned community having a shopping 
center and full recreational facilities 
including two swimming pools, wood- 
ed recreational areas, shuffle-boards, a 
private beach and marina, and a golf 
course nearby. A landing strip for 
small aircraft and a community center 
have already been constructed. The 
community center is, in fact, a well- 
timbered barn which has been com- 
pletely renovated to link a large hall 
with a balcony and service area, and 
containing an immense stone fireplace. 
Paved roads. curbs, sewers, landscap- 
ing, street lights and underground 
wiring for hydro and telephone are 
some of the other amenities provided 
in this mode] community. 


The community is seen by its deve- 
Jopers, Rice Construction Company 
Limited, of Brampton, and Parkdale 
Mobile Homes Limited, of Missis- 
Sauga, aS a particularly attractive resi- 
dential environment for retired people, 
or those planning retirement. There 
has also been a great deal of interest 
by buyers in the younger age groups 
seeking convenient and varied recrea- 
tional facilities. Sandycove Acres was 
conceived to provide carefree and eco- 


nomical living away from, but near, 
urban concentrations where rents or 
mortgage payments. interest and taxes, 
often consume in excess of 35% of the 
income dollar. 


The mobile homes in Sandycove are 
designed for all seasons and are all- 
electric, including the heating. The 
units are double width and in three 
models providing two and three bed- 
rooms, ranging in size from 720 square 
feet to 1,056 square feet. The sale 
prices are from $11,695 to $15,995, 
including stove and _ refrigerator. 
Monthly payments vary from $161 to 
$194 (including site rental, sewer and 
water services) and should enable fam- 
ilies with annual incomes of about 
$6,500 to qualify for occupancy. 


Under the transfer of ownership arran- 
gement, purchasers may own their own 
units in 20 years, but the land remains 
the property of the developers. Ar- 
rangements provide for the upkeep of 
the project site so that, not unlike con- 
dominium owners, the unit owners in 
Sandycove Acres will have no ground 
maintenance to do. 


It may well be that these modern at- 
tractive homes will fit realistically into 
retirement budgets and be at least a 
partial answer to that most important 
question asked by those about to re- 
tire: “Can I maintain my standard of 
living on my restricted income of pen- 
sion and income from savings?” Cer- 
tainly, public acceptance of the Sandy- 
cove Acres mobile homes concept has 
been immediate and somewhat over- 
whelming. Even before the official 
opening, more than 500 people visited 
and inspected the development on one 
holiday alone. As of September 1, 40 _ 
mobile homes, or two-thirds of those 
already completed in Phase 1, had 
been sold. 
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Innovation in housing technology 
The process by which we build hous- 
ing is complicated—perhaps one of 

our most complex. A typical project 
involves land acquisition and develop- 
ment, building and site design, financ- 
ing, construction and possibly property. 
management. Each of these phases is 
liberally sprinkled with municipal and 
other government regulations and ap- 
provals; with negotiations with finan- 
cial sponsors and subcontractors; with 
groups affected by the project such 

as rate-payers associations, and with 
decisions about sociological consid- 
erations, design and construction meth- 
ods. Ultimately, there are the day-to- 
day concerns of the property manager 
about rents and leaky taps. Carrying a 
project through to a successful conclu- 
sion requires a variety of inter-related 
skills and considerable coordination 
and management expertise. 

How, then, are we to discuss innova- 
tion in one aspect of such a complex 
process? In the first place, it seems to 
me that this can only be done if we 
recognize and acknowledge where pri- 
mary inter-relationships occur with 
‘other aspects of the process. Thus, my 
subject of technological! innovation can- 
not be discussed in isolation from so- 
cial and design aspects. Secondly, the 
objectives of innovation must be the 
same as those for the process itself; 
that is, to provide reasonable accommo- 
dation at costs people can afford. 

| will consider that technological 
innovation is chiefly concerned with 
the development of new materials, 
products and construction techniques 
for housing, together with the organi- 
zational changes and management p.o- 

_cedures associated with them. At the 
outset, | should like to make it clear 
that | am by no means an advocate of 
better technoloqy as the solution to all 
our housing problems. It is only a part 
of our housing process arc prabably 
not the most important part. Neverthe. 
less, | belheve that improvements are 
possible and therefore worthy of dis- 
cussion and effort. 

| should first like to review what | 
believe to be the objectives of techno- 
logical innovation in the context of the 
overall objectives of housing. Next, | 

, shall examine some recent develop- 


ments and their prospects ‘sr success. 
then introduce some new concepts | 
think worthy of consideration. and fi- 
nally discuss how: technalogical inno- 
vation can be encouraged. 


Objectives of technological innovation 
Technological innovation has three 
principal objectives: to lower the cost 
of housing, to improve the quality of 
our living environment and to increase 
the speed of construction. 

Lower Costs 

There is little question that Canada’s 
principal housing problem is cost. It 
has been well demonstrated that the 
combination of land, financing and con- 
struction costs have pushed up the total 
cost of housing to levels which low in- 
come and increasing segments of the 
middle income groups can no longer 
afford without some form of subsidi- 
zation. 

While construction costs are prob- 
ably the least significant contributor 
to this brablam, tiiey are nonetheless 
umparciat, cause they are the most 
sensitive to Cuange through innova- 
tion. While there are a limited number 
of methods for lowering land and fi- 
nancing costs, there are innumerable 
new materials, products and construc- 
tion methods to be developed and tried, 


innovation, make lowering costs the 
primary objective of technological in- 
novation. 

Improved Environment 

The second objective of technologi- 
cal innovation is to improve the quality 
of housing, both by improving the total 
performance of building components 
and also by creating new types of build- 
ing product which enable the user to 
enjoy a better living environment. 

Traditionally building components 
have been considered as performing 
relatively few functions. Floors were 
structural members with some fire re- 
sistance. Partitions created visual pri- 
vacy. There are, however, many other 
aspects to performance: total perfor- 
mance of a new product should include 
not only structural and visual qualities 
but also accoustics, durability, accom- 
modation of electrical and mechanical 
services, demountability and many 
other aspects. Technological innovation 
must aim to improve the overall per- 
formance of building products through 
consideration of these other factors in 
new product design. 

Secondly, environmental improve- 
ments often stem from the development 
of new products and building compo- 
nents that are sensitive to the changing 
needs of building users. For example, 


each with its own potential for reducing the moveable office partition has been 


costs, no matter how small the indivi- 
dual reduction might be. 

Also, construction costs have a sig- 
nificant effect on the scope for social 
and design innovation: in fact, there is 
both a servant and master relationship 
here. Technology should rightfully be a 
servant of both—it should be in tune 
with changing sociological require- 
ments of housing and equally respon- 
sive to the development of new design 
concepts and ideas. However, both so- 
cial and design innovation are, in turn, 
very much limited by the over-riding 
constraint of cost and it is in this area 
where technology acts as the master of 
the other two. 

An often-repeated experience is one of 
ambitious design teams with plans for 
radical new housing and social con- 
cepts being forced to compromise most 
of their ideas because of cost consider- 
ations. Problems of high housing cost 
and the dependency of other forms of 


a technological innovation developed 
in response to a growing requirement 
of businesses to make frequent changes 
in office arrangements. Similarly, in 
housing, new products and components 
can be developed with similar objec- 
tives. 

Faster Construction 

A final objective of technological in- 
novation is to speed up the construction 
of housing. This has cost implications 
by reducing interim financing charges 
during construction and in obtaining 
earlier revenue from occupancy of the 
building. There are also social benefits 
to faster construction. 

An obvious example is the impor- 
tance of speed in cases of disaster or 
under circumstances of severe housing 
shortage. Also, much of the social dam- 
age caused by past demolition and re- 
building approaches to urban renewal 
has been in the resultant dislocation of 
the former residents. If, in addition to 
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~ improved approaches to design and 
rehabilitation, faster construction tech- 
niques could be developed, then per- 
haps the need for displacement could 
be overcome. 

In summary, then, the objectives of 
technological innovation are to lower 
costs, to improve the quality of our 
housing environment and to speed con- 
struction. These objectives can be ap- 
plied to innovation in a number of ways, 
both for new housing construction and 
for rehabilitation of old housing. 


Innovation through systems approaches 
Most recent innovations in housing 
technology have been concerned with 
new construction and have been given 
the general title of “systems ap- 
proaches’. These new approaches are 
basically an attempt to achieve the ob- 
jectives of innovation listed above 
through greater emphasis on factory 
production of components with conse- 
quent lowering of on-site activity and 
labour content. There are a number of 
such approaches of varying potential. 

Building Systems 

The most widely publicised of sys- 
tems approaches has been the building 
system whereby an organization is 
established to manufacture and market 
a system of structural components with 
coordinated dimensions and joints ca- 
pable of constructing the complete 
structural shell of a buliding. Normally, 
the system is one of three types. The 
system builder may manufacture stand- 
ard beam and column components to 
make up a frame-type system. In panel 
systems, complete wall or floor panels 
are manufactured and used to construct 
bearing wall-type buildings. Finally, the 
box or module systems involve manu- 
facture of complete rooms or housing 
units which may be stacked on site ina 
variety of ways. Manufacture of the 
system components is usually in an off- 
site factory and, depending on the type 
of system and the economics involved. 
may include other non-structural com- 
ponents such as Cladding, partitions, 
services, etc. 

To date, building systems have had 
moderate success in Europe in terms 
of the number of housing units con- 
structed by using them. However, while 
construction speed has been increased, 
it cannot be said that the objectives of 
lower costs or improved environment 
have been fulfilled. In the U.S. through 
the HUD-sponsored ‘‘Operation Break- 
through’' program, building systems 
are being looked upon as a solution to 
problems of housing shortage and pro- 


totype projects by 22 winners are now 
in the construction stage. In Canada, 

a number of system builders have set 
up operations in the last year or so, 
mostly in Toronto, and primarily using 
panel or box concepts. 

The likelihood of building systems 
making a significant contribution to 
Canadian housing seems slim, at least 
under present circumstances and con- 
sidering current marketing approaches 
being used by the manufacturers. 
System builders usually require an 
expensive plant, often costing $1 to 
$2 million, and therefore must produce 
a large numcter of units to maintain 
complete plant utilization and pay off 
the investment involved. Sales of 1,000 
to 2,000 units per year will be very 
difficult to attain in the small markets 
Canada has to offer and considering 
that price and product advantages over 
conventional construction are slight, if 
any. Also, system builders have been 
product oriented both in Europe and 
now here. That is, they have been con- 
cerned more with the techniques of 
manufacturing the product than with 
the methods of marketing it. As we 
tried to show in a recent study (1}, the 
marketing problems are the more diifi- 
cult to overcome and these are more 
likely to determine the success or fail- 
ure of the building system than the 
technology or product involved. 

Coordinated Component Building 

A second systems approach is nor- 
mally sponsored by a public or other 
body with a continuing building pro- 
gram of its own that desires to benefit 
from some of the advantages indus- 
trialization appears to promise—namely, 
lower costs, better quality and faster 
construction—without being dependent 
ona single supplier for design and ma- 
nufacture of the system. The sponsor 
states his requirements by preparing 
a set of specifications covering dimen- 
sior.al and performance considerations 
for the components required (structure, 
cladding, heating, partitions, plumbing, 
etc.). The specifications are written in 
such a way as to incorporate many, if 
not all, of the interface conditions be- 
tween different types of components, 
or else various Component manufac- 
turers are encouraged to coordinate 
their products individually. The speci- 
fications are then tendered, incor 
porating a guaranteed market fora 
number of buildings over a period of 
years, and a set of component suppliers 
chosen. 

The result is a system in which major 
components constituting the bulk of the 


total building are supplied and erected 
by a number of manufacturers. The 
owner or sponsor has had a major role 
in fashioning the system and can re- 
main flexible in re-tendering to ensure 
competitive pricing from his suppliers. 
This type of approach has been used 
almost exclusively in school construc- 
tion, notably in the U.K. the U.S. and 

in Toronto's S.E.F. and Montreal's 
R.A.S. systems projects. (2) (3) 

Prospects for coordinated compo- 
nent systems in housing appear limited. 
Few sponsors exist in Canada with 
sufficiently large building programs to 
support a system or with the research 
funds necessary to develop one (ex- 
cluding manufacturers costs, school 
systems have required R and D budgets 
in excess of $1 million). Public housing 
agencies could possibly sponsor such a 
system, but they may be loath to assign 
a large proportion of their building pro- 
grams to the system. And, of course, 
the complexity of housing design and, 
in particular, the variety in internal 
room arrangements, building types and 
siting conditions encountered would 
make the development of a coordinated 
component system difficult. 

Components in Conventional 

Buildings 

A final approach to industrializing 
the construction of housing can be best 
described as one that merely attempts 
to assist evolutionary trends already 
apparent in the industry. Conventional 
builders in Canada are moving towards 
greater use of factory-made components 
in parts of the building for which tradi- 
tional on-site methods are becoming 
inefficient and costly. In other words, 
manufacture off-site those components 
that can be made cheaper or better in. 

a factory, and leave to the on-site con- 
struction those parts that can be best 
built there. 

Thus, moves are becoming evident 
towards prefabricated stairs, kitchen 
cabinetry, partitions, cladding, and 
even bathrooms. These products are 
produced by manufacturers who nor- 
mally market to a number of builders. 
Here, however, the manufacturer faces 
a number of difficult problems and 
some risks. If each builder or developer 
has a different set of dimensional and 
performance requirements for partic- 
ular component, then the manufacturer 
is unlikely to be able to produce it 
economically to suit each. If one build- 
er uses 8 ft. floor-to-ceiling heights and 
40 db. sound rating for partitions and 
another uses 8 ft. 1 in and 50 db., then 
the manufacturer will lose economies 


of scale in production if he has to pro- 
duce both. Instead he would be better 
off to attempt to persuade both to stan- 
dardize on one set of criteria. 
Prospects for obtaining greater in- 
dustrialization of housing production 
are probably best for this type ot sys- 
tems approach than for the others dis- 
cussed earlier. However, the success 
will depend on whether or not industry 
can adopt certain standards which will 
reduce the variety of component sizes 

_and performance requirements to en- 

- able manufacturers to produce as effi- 
ciently and economically as possible. 
Some recent studies of the dimensional 
characteristics of apartments and row 
housing in Canada have indicated that 
certain standards have already evolved 
and that greater use of some types of 
components is feasible. (4) Further 
deve'spment along those lines, in- 
cluding the adoption of certain dimen- 
sional standards for housing units 
(floor to ceiling heights, room sizes, 
bay widths, etc.) and performance re- 
quirements for major components 
would assist innovation considerably. 


Other approaches tonew construction 

Labour Intensive 

The systems approaches discussed 
so far set out to lower housing costs and 
improve quality through industrializa- 
tion of production. Implied in most is 
the reduction of high-cost on-site ta- 
Lour content in favour of more auto- 
mated manufacturing with less labour 
input. 

The lowering of costs through re- 
duced on-site labour is a conventional 
wisdom that, | believe, merits some 
questioning. In a country with extreme- 
ly high unemployment, particularly in 
the construction industry, there is some 
doubt whether labour reduction is an 
appropriate objective. For instance, 
areas with some of the poorest housing 
conditions and greatest shortages, such 
as northern and many rural areas, also 
have an excess of lowcost labour. 

Perhaps, more thought should be 
given to innovative labour intensive 
approaches to housing construction as 
a contrast to the capital intensive sys- 
tems approaches. Small component 
housing ‘‘systems’’ could be developed 
capable of convenient shipment within 
large areas and erection on a self-help 
basis by the residents of the communi- 
ty. Economy could be achieved through 
lower material and labour costs and the 
use of indiginous materials for on-site 
construction of some components. Al- 
ternatively ‘‘paper systems” involving 
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standard plans and simplified compo- 
nent construction procedures, Using 
local materials could be developed for 
use in remote areas. 

Environmental Improvements 

At the other end of the scale are 
innovative approaches Stressing envi- 
ronmental improvements for new urban 
housing. Projects incorporating housing 
with other types of building-use such 
as commercial, office, school or reli- 
gious are not new but there are clear 
indications that this type of structure 
will be built more and more in the fu- 
ture. Opportunities for both social and 
technical innovation are considerable 
here. 

A second promising area in which 
technical innovation could make an 
important contribution to improving 
the housing environment is the deve- 
lopment of new forms of interior space 
division systems. Increased space uti- 
lization could be developed through 
systems of interior partitioning capable 
of being moved and rearranged by the 
occupants; perhaps, incorporating fix- 
tures and some fold-down furnishings. 
This approach, presently under deve- 
lopment in Europe, could introduce the 
landscaping concept of office design 
into housing. 


Innovative rehabilitation 

Finally, turning away from new ccn- 
struction, there would appear to be a 
promising area for innovative technol- 
ogy inthe rehabilitation of houses. In 
recent years there has been a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty about 
urban renewal programs which often 
supply new housing at the expense of 
demolishing the old. Attention is turn- 
ing to ways in which buildings can be 
rehabilitated to up-grade standards, 
prolong useful life, avoid dislocation 
of the residents and preserve the 
character of the community. 

To date, the relatively little rehabili- 
tation that has been done in Canada has: 
been accomplished with traditional 
building methods and products. The 
difficulty in organizing projects of suf- 
ficiently large scale has kept most 
development and manufacturing com- 
panies out of this business and pro- 
vided limited scope for new technology. 
The work is commonly done by small 
contractors and handymen on a house 
by house basis. The potential should, 
however, be large. If Canada’s major 
housing problem is one of cost, then 
rehabilitation provides opportunity to 
increase the supply of adequate accom- 
modation at reasonable cost. 


One of the principal factors restrict- 
ing the development of more innovative 
approaches to rehabilitation is the un- 
certainty on the part of industry about 
the size and characteristics of the rehab 
market. 

While it is clear that part of the 
country’s housing stock is deteriorating, 
there is uncertainty about the nature of 
this deterioration—that is, which com- 
ponents of housing deteriorate fastest 
and when it is appropriate to renovate 
or replace them-—and also about the 
true size of the potential market for 
new products. The market appears 
somewhat dependent on government 
housing programs and the ability to 
organize projects or programs of suf- 
ficient scale to support innovative 
technical approaches. Also it is pre- 
sumed that older housing would seldom 
follow uniform dimensional standards 
that would enable large-scale factory 
manufacture of components. 

It appears clear that rehabilitation 
offers one of the greatest challenges to 
innovative housing technology, if the 
market can be better defined and or- 
ganized. Some of the ways for encour- 
aging new products and construction 
processes both in new construction and 
rehabilitation are described in the 
following section. 


Encouraging technological innovation 

| submit that innovation—at least in the 
housing industry—is not a synonym for 
invention: it isnot the result of isolated 
sparks of insight or the discovery of 
some hitherto unknown physical prin- 
ciple or production technique but rather 
the result of a planned program of de- 
velopment and promotion of new prod- 
ucts or construction methods that are 
unlikely to be dramatic breakthroughs 
in themselves. To encourage greater 
technological innovation in our housing 
industry, an understanding is required 
of its true nature and its needs: 
Technological innovation is achieved 
not through dramatic breakthroughs but 
through the gaining of acceptance for 
many less significant developments. 

In past years, the construction industry 
has had its share of claims about dra- 
matic new breakthroughs in technology 
that will either reduce the cost of hous- 
ingby 30% or cut construction speeds 
in half. While they may prove out on 
paper, how many of these have passed 
the test of the marketplace? The tech- 
nology is not the probiem. Sufficient 
materials and production technology is 
available for hundreds of new develop- 
ments, but it is gaining the entry to and 
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acceptance of the market that is the d 
obstacle. The new product must be ac- 
cepted by code and fire authorities, be 
compatible on the job site with many 
other, often less sophisticated prod- 
ucts, finally, and ultimately, it must be 
approved by a consumer about whose 
preferences the producer knows little. 
Innovation needs encouragement. 
Unlike many other industries, housing is 
not dependent on technical innovation. 
Profits are often made in the land, fi- 
nancing and property management and 
any competitive edge that one company 
may have over another in building con- 
struction is more likely to be in more 
efficient site management and sched- 
uling than in better or lower cost prod- 
ucts. As a result, there is little reward 
for trying innovative products or con- 
struction processes. In order to promote 
the developments, innovation needs 
active encouragement either by indus- . 
try associations or by government. 
Innovation can be best encouraged by 
minimizing acceptance risks. 

In many industries, such as chemicals 
and electronics, innovation and re- 
search are the essence of survival: with- 
out continual development effort and 
new products, a company can fall be- 
hind quickly. A major reason for this is 
that acceptance is fast and the market 
responds quickly. In housing, there are 
no such pressures. The cost is more de- 
pendent on the price at which the a 
developer can acquire his land and 
financing than on the construction it- 
self. Often his major profit source is in 
the land and he risks much by trying an 
unproven product. The best way to en- 
courage innovation is to provide the 
means for overcoming these risks, 
many of which are beyond the inno- 
vator’s control. They include: 

Code and building department approv- 
al: If the new product or construction 
method causes delays in getting plans 
approved, then extra carrying charges 
and delayed revenues may far outweigh 
any cost savings the innovation might 
introduce. 

Compatibility with other products and 
processes: Complex interface condi- 
tions and joint details exist between 
products made of different materials 
and by different companies or between c 
dissimilar construction techniques ap- 
plied to adjacent parts of a building. 
There are risks that the innovation may 
not be compatible. 

Labour jurisdictions: If the new product 
is not clearly within the jurisdiction of 
one union, disputes between unions 
lead to the risk of a strike. 


e 


Customer acceptance: Probably the 
most difficult risk to predetermine, the 
response of the buyer or renter is of 
major importance. The incidence of 
consumer dissatisfaction because of 


some seemingly insignificant detail is -« 


enough to caution any developeragainst 
trying anything new. 

Durability and performance: Finally, 
there is the risk that the product or con- 
struction will not last. New products 
are seldom tested over a long enough 
period of time to ensure that they will 
not weather, discolour, or otherwise 
deteriorate over time. Thus, while the 
product may perform well initially, 
maintenance may be costly. 

The best way for encouraging tech- 
nological innovation in the construc- 
tion industry is to develop means for 
overcoming or at least minimizing 
these risks. 

Risks should be reduced by establishing 
effective guidelines for competition: 

if we had a better understanding of the 
risks involved and could develop a set 
of ‘rules’ which, if obeyed, would 
minimize the risks that the innovator 
must take, then the major restriction to 
the development of better, lower cost 
housing construction would be greatly 
reduced. Such approaches could be de- 
veloped by joint industry-government 
effort and should be directed at the 
major risks. They should include: 
Approval procedures and testings—A 
set of well defined and accepted steps 
should be established for the rapid ap- 
proval or rejection of new products, 
materials or construction techniques by 
a recognized body. This organization 
would have access to testing facilities 
and would use recognized testing 
standards. 


b Dimensional, jointing and tolerance 


standards—Rules or standards should 
be developed for dimensions and size 
increments of housing components in- 
cluding jointing dimensions, manu- 
facturing and installation tolerances. 
Standards of this type have facilitated 
technical development of housing in 
Europe and are currently being exam- 
ined by Federal Government depart- 
ments, principally the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
Marketing and feedback-—Finally, be- 
cause of the large number of construc- 
tion products and the multiplicity of 
organizations specifying or using them, 
more direct means must be established 
for disseminating new product infor- 
mation and then monitoring the expe- 
rience and performance of the products 


in use. The Department of Industry’s 
initiation and development of a product 
information retrieval system is a first 
step towards simplifying marketing 
efforts. 
Experimental or innovative housing 
programs can provide incentives. 
One of the major problems facing the 
innovator is the costs and uncertainties 
of the first application of the product. 
Government sponsored housing pro- 
grams directed at providing an opportu- 
nity for trying out new technology have 
been successful elsewhere. However 
this type of program is difficult to carry 
off successfully because the objec- 
tives are often complicated by political 
considerations. 

To be successful, these programs 


should have two characteristics: they 
should be of modest size and they 


should be continuing. To encourage in- 
novation, the program should be smal! 
-perhaps encompassing only a few 
projects. Large programs seldom en- 
courage real innovation because the 
administrative effort involved in getting 
many projects underway tends to fa- 
vour large projects of relatively low 
risk. Secondly, it is essential that the 
program be repeated regularly. New 
ideas cannot be turned on without no- 
tice. They develop gradually over time 
and are frequently changed and mod- 
ified. A program truly aimed at encour- 
aging innovation must be so conceived 
as to provide innovators with some- 
thing to shoot at, with the expectation 
of being able to try out a new idea when 
it is sufficiently developed. The appro- 
priate time may be a year or two off but 
as long as he is assured that the pro- 
gram is a continuing one, even though 
ona modest scale, he can continue 
development work with the expectation 
that he will have the opportunity to 
compete when the time is ripe. 


Strategies for the encouragement of 
innovation should be built into any na- 
tion’s housing program. If we can do so 
in Canada, we will have taken a major 
step towards the ultimate goal of better 
housing at prices people can afford. 


References: 
1 ‘'The Role of the Ontario Housing Corporation in 
System Building’, Peter Barnard Associates. Queen's 
Printer, Ontario, August 1970. 
“Introduction to the First S.E F. Schoot System”, 
Report T-1, Metropolitan Toronto School Board Study 
of Educational Facilities, 1968. 
“*R.A.S.-Report of the Montreal Catholic Schoo! Com- 
mission Research in Educational Facilities’’, Materials 
Branch, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, 1970. 
“‘Generic Modules in Canada—A Feasibility Study’’, 
PR. Barnard, J. Markson, R. Williams, Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and Department of !ndus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1971. 
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74. FITTINGS FOR THE FUTURE 


Lydia Ferrabee 


There is no doubt that in the future an 
increasing amount of attention will be 
paid to rationalizing the services and 
interior fittings of industrialized hous- 
ing units. This is partly because de- 
velopments in technology, the rising 
cost of labour, and consumer demands 
for a generally higher standard of living 
have increased the cost of these com- 
ponents. Thirty years ago they repre- 
sented about one-quarter of the cost of 
a building; today, they account for 
about two-thirds the cost. Although 
much of this cost is absorbed by hcat- 
ing, plumbing and electrical services, 
an increasing amount is going into in- 
terior fittings and products, particularly 
in bathrooms and kitchens. These are 
now sometimes treated as a single prod- 
uct which is simply lifted into position 
and plugged in. They are being used not 
only in new building projects, but also 
in rehabilitation projects for slum 
housing. 


User studies 


It requires a large capital investment 
to build these items in a factory and 


this must be followed’ by continuous. 


production if the process is to be eco- 
nomical. It is necessary to anticipate 
accurately what most home owners will 


want for it is the.interior fittings which - 


affect people most in their daily lives. 
This, combined with the fact that as 
space becomes more cxpensive it is 
necessary to make better use of it, has 
Ied to an increasing emphasis on cx- 
tensive rescarch into exact user require- 
ments. 


In Canada such research is relatively 
new. Central Mortgage & Housing 
Corporation authorized a study to cs- 
tablish what Canadians keep in their 
kitchen and what type of storage they 
need to house it. But, in Sweden, a 
comprehensive range of studies of this 
kind, for all areas of the house, have 
been continuously developed for over 
18 years. They are financed and direc- 
ted by the Swedish Government for the 
country’s furniture manufacturers. They 
cover comfort, safety and dimensional 
requirements, as well as the quantity of 
storage needed in Swedish homes for 
clothes, china, cutlery and so on. Thesé 
requirements are in turm dimensionally 
related to the country’s minimum build- 
ing standards for space within the 
homes. 


There have been many individual 
studies made in North America of dif- 


-ferent aspects of the home environment, 


from ergonomic studies of products to 
the main causes of fatigue in house- 
work. 

One of the more effective studies Was 
undertaken by the Contre for Tousing 
and Environmental studies at Cornell 
University. under the foint sponsorship 
of the University, the Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station and American Stan- 
dard. The original purpose was simply 
to design a new bathroom, but this was 
modified when it became apparent that 
the real need was for a study of user 
requirements. The results were pub- 
lished in “The Bathroom” by Alexander 
Kira. 

Crane, forexamplc, bought the fibre- 
glass bathroom designed for Habitat 


°67; and a manufacturer in Great 
Britain has developed a cast iron bath 
tub based on the data set out in the 
study. 

Cornell also undertook a kitchen 
study in 1948 and their staff included 
experts on social psychology, home 
management and agricultural engineer- 
ing as well as architects and product 
designers. But there has as yct been no 
comprehensive study made of the com- 
plete house. Now as the U.S. launches 
its massive program of house building, 
government agencies are worried by the 
lack of such data. Gencral Electric in 
their proposal to the U.S. Department 
of Defence particularly stressed the 
need for user studies. If such a study 
were made, and it included considera- 
tion of all aspects of the home environ- 
ment, social, physical and so on, as well 
as the requirements of builder, manu- 
facturer and worker, it could form a 
very valuable basis from which to de- 
sign rational economic and satisfying 
living environments. 

One comprehensive study was made 
on University housing requirements, 
for University Residential Building 
Systems (U.R.B.S.) in California. The 
study was particularly necessary be- 
cause the U.R.B.S. group were inter- 
ested in obtaining new methods of 
building through the use of bidding pro- 
cedures based on “performance speci- 
fications.” These indicate the purpose 
for which a component is required, in 
contrast to a conventional specification 
which outlines in detail the products 
and materials to be used. Performance 
specifications only state the problems, 
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leaving manufacturers to provide an- 
swers and, therefore, the problems have 
first to be identified. In order to do this, 
a long series of conferences, and dis- 
cussions were held with students, ad- 
ministrators and faculty to determine 
their actual requirements. 

Their final report stated, as a pre- 
mise, that the student residence is a 
social organism with dual relationships 
of student to student and the students 
activities to the building structure. To 
satisfy these needs, the study empha- 
sized both variety and flexibility. It 
specified that: “Variety should provide 


for a range of preferences at any given 


time in the make-up and arrangement 
of rooms. 


“Flexibility should provide for the 
ability to change internal layouts of the 
buildings, to respond with the passage 
of time, to evaluation of the Univer- 
sity’s requirements. Flexibility is of 
value to both students and the Univer- 
sity.” It is obvious that many of these 
conditions could be built into housing 
units. For example, flexibility that en- 
ables Universities to adapt their build- 
ings so that they can be operated effi- 
ciently for a maximum length of time, 
would be equally advantageous to the 
owners of housing projects, particularly 
apartment buildings. 


Many builders, however, are skepti- 
cal about building this kind of flexibility 
and additional convenience into their 
housing units because of the increased 
cost of the building, and it would be 
impossible in contracts involving a 
small number of building units. But the 
U.R.B.S. program represents a major 
effort to overcome this problem by pro- 
viding an incentive to industry of suffi- 
cient magnitude to warrant risking capi- 
tal in the development of new products 
that will meet predetermined perform- 
ance requirements. The University has 
been assured by industry representa- 
tives that the U.R.B.S. program is an 
adequate initial market. The continuing 
market can be provided by the other 
2.200 colleges and universities in North 
America. The parallel to the general 
housing market gives additional incen- 
tive for industry. 

The budget for these new units is not 
in excess of that spent in previous 
buildings, but the contracts for the new 
building components are awarded on 
the basis of initial construction plus 
maintenance and operation costs on an 
appropriate long-term basis. In this 
way, some of the savings obtained by 


lowering maintenance costs can be used 
on New innovations. 


It is interesting that the only area 
Nar the ULR.BS. group found it un- 
avcessary to research was the bathroom. 
They were perfeetly satisfied with 
Viccander Rira’s study as if was. 
Interior products for factory 
built housing 


The housing industry has today 
reached the stage where some homes 
are now sold fully furnished. As yet, 
few Canadian manufacturers seem to 
have adjusted to the situation and taken 
advantage of the unproved interior de- 
sign it could facilitate. In Europe a 
greater effort has been made to identify 
and understand modern living require- 
ments within the house; requirements 
that result as much from changes in 
social conditions — limited space, a 
lack of domestic help, working mothers 
—as from advances in technology. 
Therefore, in Europe, new design con- 
cepts and innovations for interiors have 
been developed. 


There are also developments taking 
place within the furniture industry 
which are likely to affect the interiors 
of factory built housing, particularly in 
respect to storage. As living space per 
family within houses and apartments is 
being reduced, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important to use it well. Rooms 
frequently have toaccommodate several 
activities. Bedrooms double as play- 
rooms or work rooms, and guests may 
sleep in the living area. Rooms may 
have to be redefined as the family in- 
creases or decreases, or a new tenant 
takes over. 


In an effort to solve these problems, 
several lines of moveable, free standing, 
high capacity storage walls are being 
marketed in Europe. These are versa- 
tile systems which are accessible from 
both sides, fit into standard building 
modules and come in a variety of wood 
and paint finishes. They can be ar- 
ranged for storing possessions found in 
any room of the house, whether they 
are clothes, a bar or saucepans. For 
rooms with a double purpose, where 
space is in short supply, they can also 
accommodate beds and desks which 
fold out when they are needed. A typi- 
cal example of this type of system is 
Interlubke, manufactured in West Ger- 
many, although this system doesn’t in- 
clude kitchen storage walls. 


So far, these systems seem generally 
to be sold as furniture directly to the 


consumer rather than to building con- 
tractors for gencral use in large pro- 


jects. However. one comprehensive 
project —a four storey block of 16 
Mats designed fs Olsson aad Skarne in 
Sweden — has used this type of system. 


Within the flats. the space is divided by 
moveable walls and cuphoards. With 
the use of a screwdriver, the tenant, or 
owner, can re-arrange the interior to 
his needs, increasing or decreasing the 
number of rooms and varying their 
arrangement. Each flat is entirely 
carpeted with a plastic-felt covering be- 
fore the walls and fittings go in. 


At the moment, most Canadian home 
buyers take it for granted that their new 
house will include fully equipped bath- 
rooms, adequate kitchen cupboards and 
hanging space for clothes. It is possible 
that in the future they will also expect 
effective and adequate storage through- 
out the house for all their possessions. 
They may also expect other equipment 
such as television, radio and stereo to be 
provided just as major appliances are 
now being supplied in some kitchens. 


Although the introduction of storage 
walls into factory built housing is a very 
possible development, the degree to 
which most houses will be completely 
furnished, even to pictures on the walls, 
is difficult to determine. Improvements 
will come first in areas where people 
require efficiency, convenience and 
comfort, and where style or personal 
preference is of lesser importance. 
Beds, for example, are a_ basically 
utility item and curtains or fitted carpets 
are a nuisance to move as they seldom 
fit in the new house. 


A sturdy, straightforward, comfort- 
able settee and side chair are likely to 
become acceptable to most inhabitants, 
as moving is much easier without these 
bulky items. 


Once this approach is accepted, fur- 
niture can become more appropriate to 
living conditions. The settee for in- 
stance can be scaled to the size of the 
room. 


Personal choice can still be exercised, 
in colour, paintings, ornaments, area 
rugs. 


These ideas may seem unacceptable 
to today’s home owners but to married 
students who are already renting furn- 
ished apartments, it may seem very 
practical and desirable not to carry 
large bulky items with them each time 
they move. Canadian families, after all, 
move on the average of every five years. 


75. DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Zoning Study Committee, R Al C 


The Committee heard from experienced architects 
and builders in Ontario that in almost every major project 
they had undertaken it had been necessary to wait for 
some change in the zoning by-law—either an amendment 
or a committee of adjustment variance. Amendments are 
usually asked to permit a higher density (that is, more 
apartments to rent on the same area of land) but rigid 
by-laws and rigid thinking about by-laws produce rather 
unexpected requests. Thus a developer who wants fifty 
apartments where the by-law will permit only forty. may 
ask for sixty, since that is the next zone limitation, but the 
developer will agree formally to build only the desired fifty. 
Apparentlv once the by-law establishes the pattern or scale 


“forty-sixty-” some zoners think it wrong to alter it by _ 


creating individual zones. Similarly, a developer may ask 
for a minor variance from a committee of adjustment from 
a coverage of .75 to .96, but he will accept a condition that 
he not increase the number of units originally permitted. 
He merely wants to meet what he supposes is the current 
market for larger apartments without having to reduce the 
number he can offer. Sometimes, too, the developer will 
ask for a higher density but will agree formally to add as 
the price of his added advantage special features of land- 
scaping, for example. that are not required by the by-law. 

In these circumstances the designers and builders of 
our cities might be excused for thinking that individual 


decisions on each particular application would be neither a 
radical change nor unduly disturbing. Indeed it would 
seem to be possibie to solve a number of zoning problems 
if no rigid standards had to he stated in advance of applica- 
tion tor a building permit. Settlement of the specific land 
use. density and design at this stage would permit a maxi- 
mum flexibility and would have the distinct advantage of 
postponing the final decision until the developer knows 
precisely what he wants to do and the municipality can 
best sce what its effect will be. If the municipality is 
properly armed with currents statistical data and knowledge 
of its public works programme and its financial position, 
which it should have if it is doing a job of planning. it 
should be uble to give a developer an answer fairly quickly. 
The handling of applications could probably be integrated 
with the handling of building permit applications. 

The objection to this form of control is, of course, the 
understandable notion that a citizen should know in ad- 
vance what his “rights” are. Although his “rights” may 
turn out. under a by-law system, to be subject to amend- 
ment. for which he may sometimes be grateful. and some- 
times not. he still feels that he knows where he stands. We 
think the answer to this quite reasonable objection may be 
found in a more effective use of the development plan. The 
plan may be so prepared that it shows the intended 
development in terms of land use and density in increasing 
deerces of particularitv as experience and study increase the 
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planners’ knowledge. The plan could thus replace the 
traditional rigid by-law as the instrument of public informa- 
tion about restrictions on land use. The developer could 
learn his position by consulting the development plan as it 
is amended and republished from time to time. Whatever 
method of control is ultimately used, we think the develop- 
ment plan should be prepared with this rdle in mind. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTROL DEFINED 


The device of development control is defined, in 

Alberta, by section [00(2) of The Planning Act. 

“Control shall be exercised over development on the 
basis of the merits of each individual application for 
permission to carry out development. having regard to the 
proposed development conforming with the general plan 
being prepared”. “Development” is defined to mean build- 
ing. operating or excavating in, on, over or under land or 
changing its use. 

This system has been in use in Alberta for many years 
and although we heurd from private developers and pro- 
fessional planners in that province we heard no substantial 
objection to its operation.* Development control in Alberta 
is “interim”, that is, effective only while a development plan 
is being prepared and a zoning by-law passed, and until 
1963 was so called. We think development control should 
be available not only while the plan is being prepared but 
also while it is being carried out. Jt then has an important 
role to play in the control of development on what we may 
call a project basis, rather than by individual develop- 
ment on a lot by lot basis. The project may involve five 


houses or five hundred. In either case we think procedures ° 


can be worked out to permit this type of control based on 
a well drafted development plan that contains adequate 
advance guides to private developers in terms of density, 
land use, varieties of housing types, spacing of buildings, 
major street layout, heavy traffic patterns and timing. 
Without this background of a plan properly prepared and 
published so as to be readily available, we recommend 
form of development control, whether by traditional zoning 
by-law or otherwise. 

This limitation on either an administrative or a legisla- 
tive mens of control admittedly poses the question of the 
hen and the egg, but for practical reasons it will be neces- 
sary to pass a zoning by-law or exercise development con- 
trol before the plan is ready. A by-law in these circum- 
stances should be confined as far as possible to the preser- 
vation of existing conditions, permitting only those uses 
that seem likely to remain for a while, even after the plan 
is ready. Development control in these circumstances 
should take into account whatever is known at the time of 
each application about the plan survey or proposals. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STAFF 


The administration of a programme of development 
control based on a development plan calls for a superior 
administrative staff. Whether the decision is made by a 
council, an appointed board, or by a permanent civic 
official, the real work of investigation and recommendation 
will have to be done with professional help. Since high 
quality professional help is in short supply, we only recom- 


*Little has been written about the operation of development 
control anywhere. Daniel R. Mandelker, Green Belts and Urban 
Growth (1962) is u valuable account of the extensive English 
experience by an American observer. 


mend the device of development control when the munici- 
pality is adequately staffed. It may be necessarv to limit its 
application to development on a project basis or to areas 
specified by the planners and zoners as subject to develop- 
ment control leaving individual lot-by-lot development to 
be governed to a greater extent by a general by-law. Where 
there is an adequate staff development control might be 
extended to all applications. 

While it is not entirely within our terms of reference, 
we might mention here that the nature of urban expansion 
is such that in most parts of Canada the problems of 
development control almost invariably fall heavily upon 
the farming communities that surround our cities and 
towns. All too often these municipalities have an almost 
exclusively agricultural tax base and feel too poor to 
employ adequate professional planning staff to handle the 
urgent problems of encroachment by the neighbouring city 
or town. We strongly recommend that in these parts of 
Canada the problems of municipal organization and struc- 
ture should be studied under the auspices of the Canadian 
Council on Urban and Regional Research with a view to 
reorganization so that proper statting becomes possible. 
Financial assistance should be available for such work from 
the provinces concerned. 


PERSONAL JUDGMENT IN ZONING DECISIONS 


While one may come to understand more completely 
the rational bases for zoning by-laws or for some means of 
development control, the decisions recorded in the by-law 
or involved in the development control will continue for 
some time yet to contain a large element ot personal 
judgment. Whether the judgment is that of a council or a 
board, and whether it is based on advice by an adequate 
staff, when a decision is defensible only as a personal 
judgment it is as important to know ow the decision is 
reached, and w/w reaches it, as it is to know wiry it was 
reached. The decisions in zoning by-laws and control ot 
development generally are of the kind made by managers, 
and we have, tor convenience, called them “managerial 
decisions”, that is. the kind of decision made bv a person 
in authority but of a kind that could not satisfactorilv be 
made by the familiar processes of bargaining in the market 
place or by adjudication. 

Perhaps more than anv other kind of decision the 
managerial decision is mest suspeet in a deniwcriicy. 
Adjudication involves participation and the parties usually 
contrive to limit the adjudicator to the facts they present 
and the arguments they advance. The adjudicator very 
often follows a breakdown in an attempt by the parties to 
solve their problems by friendly negotiation and bargain- 
ing. But zoning regulations could hardly be resolved by 
two interested landowners, or one landowner and the state, 
either by bargaining or by submitting their dispute to a 
third party. If, therefore, the managerial decision is neces- 
sary, and the manager is suspect, the citizen may protect 
himself by various devices. 

In a democracy the first device is to elect the manager 
by popular election. Hence we assume that at some stage 
in control by general by-law or by development control the 
decision will be made or approved by an elected council. 
We were impressed, however, by the diversity of opinion 
on this point. Many people objected to the decision of their 
applications being made by the council because they 
thought the council would be too easily swayed by mere 


numbers of those in opposition, whether they gave reasons 
or. indeed, whether they had anv. 

Other people objected to the second device: having 
the matter be settled by an appointed official or board, 
because they distrusted “bureaucracy” even when it was 
responsible to an elected council or the provincial 
legislature. 

Opinions varied equally on a third device: letting the 
initial decision be made by a council but subject to appeal 
locally or to a provincial body. This third procedure is 
largely used in Ontario and Alberta. 


THE ROLE OF THE HEARING 


This Committee. sitting as a largely voluntary body, 
could hardly expect to investigate the matter of the zoning 
agency in the time at its disposal. We can, however. record 
here the outstanding objection made by manv critics. There 
was aimost universal objection to anv agency or any pro- 
cedure that put the persons deciding the question in a 
position where they might appear to be unduly influenced 
by mere numbers in opposition. No one objected to fair 
hearing procedures based on rational argument. but it was 
apparent that manv hearings were a mockery of fairness 
because the presiding members mistakenly supposed it to be 
their duty to retain some sort of political popularity with 
their fellow citizens. This charge was made not only of 
hearing procedures before councils. which as directly 
elected bodies might be expected to be sensitive to numbers, 
but also before planning boards. committees of adjustment. 
and. in one or two instances. the Ontario Municipal Board, 
all of which are appointed bodies. 

We can onlv express the hope that hearing agencies 
of any origin will accept their responsibility to reach their 
decisions on rational rather than popular grounds. 

We could hardly suggest that all persons who desire 
to be heard should not be heard. although the hearing 
might be quicker and more rational if numbers of people 
could agree to he represented by one or two persons It 
must be accepted. we think. that hearing procedures prior 
to managerial decisions of this sort serve at least three 
purposes. The first purpose, of course. is to provide an 
opportunity for affected persons to satisty themselves that 
the deciding agency is fully informed on all relevant ficts 
and as fully as may be understands the implications of its 
decisions. The second purpose, subsidiary to the first, is to 
provide an opportunity for the citizen to voice his feelings. 
an important “safety valve’. as it were. in a democracy. 
And the third purpose is to help the citizen understand 
better how his community is developing and how his 
desires fit with the desires of others as they are understood 
by planners and zoners. that is. by appointed and elected 
otticials. We think the second and third purposes, although 
time-consuming. ure of great importance and should not be 
overlooked in the search for efficiency. 

In our view a satisfactory control procedure can be 
achieved by a decision by the local council after a hearing. 
either by the council. a committee of the council or a 
qualified appointed official. followed. when it is applied for, 
by an appeal to a provincial agency. This procedure is 
followed already with respect to traditional zoning by-laws, 
in most provinces. although in some provinces the local 
hearing is not required by law, it is only an accepted prac- 
tice subject to no statutory standards. And in some 
provinces the “appeal” to a provincial agency is automatic, 
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it is required by law in afi cases. Automatic appeal—a 
statutory requirement of provincial “approval”“—is un- 
necessarilv time consuming. Individual interests would be 
fully protected if interested individuals had notice of the 
local hearing and were given a right to appeal. 

The Ontario legislation does not expressly recognize 
the svstem of development control. Jn practice, however. 
there is virtual development control since the Courts in 
interpreting the zoning powers in The Planning Act have 
been very liberal in recent decisions in holding valid bv- 
laws applving to very small areas, or zones. representing in 
fact a single project. Councils as well have been very 
liberal in conceding amendments on applications by de- 
velopers. In some cases the original by-laws have not 
permitted the most probable development and amend- 
ments have obviously been contemplated from the start. 
This policy is explicit in the “Holding Use Regulations” 
found in the London by-laws. The Ontario Jaw goes farther 
than most provinces to protect the interests of the developer 
by giving him the right to initiate a change in the by-law. 
however restrictive to his proposed development, by appli- 
cation to the Ontario Municipal Board. 

While we can find many advantages in this Ontario 
system. we doubt whether it is entirely fair to induce mis- 
understanding by passing gencral zoning by-laws that confer 
privileges on the developer that are not likely to be used, 
at the same time to confer false hopes of security from 
change on those whose property is already developed. We 
think a forthright system of development control with a 
properly prepared and published plan of development 
would be a real improvement. 


ZONING AND DEVELOPMENT CONTROL COMPARED 


As an example of the difficulties created by the 
general by-law technique and the comparative ease with 
which they may be overcome by development control, we 
use the rather controversial area of architectural or design 
control—control of the appearance of the municipality. 
The zoning power in most provinces contains authority to 
regulate the height, set-back and the “esternal design and 
appedrance” of buildings. AH three of these matters could 
be dealt with in a zoning by-law and if they were. the 
zoning by-law could have a direct influence on the 
appearance of the citv. Usually. however. although zoning 
by-laws set out height limitations and minimum set-backs, 
they omit design control altogether. or. what is worse, they 
trv to prohibit houses that look alike being set side by side. 
The fact that rules fixed rationally or otherwise for height 
and set-back have a direct effect on the appearance of the 
street is usualiv completely overlooked. 

If for whatever reason a by-law sets a height limita- 
tion of. say. thirty-five feet. there is no guarantee that the 
street to which the limitation applies will have a thirty-five- 
foot skv line. It will not exceed thirtv-five feet, but many 
buildings may fall short of the thirty-five feet for any 
number of reasons. perhaps the most common being the 
financial position and the immediate needs of the builder. 
Yet. if u uniform sky line is wanted the by-law should have 
established a height requirement of thirty-five feet, rather 
than a mere limitation. 

Similarly with the set-back. Although experience has 
shown that a set-back minimum of, say, twenty-five feet, 
tends to become the universal set-back, it often happens 
that the better looking street would have varying set-backs. 
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Again, the by-law could set a required building line instead 
of a minimum set-back. 

If in the legislation “design” includes materials and 
colour as well as form. that is. shape: the number and 
location of windows. the stvle of windows and door, and so 
on. a by-law could be used to control the entire appearance 
of the buildings on the street as well as their size (height) 
and location (set-back). This sort of control may well be 
required on a part of a street in a citv engaged in redevelop- 
ment, where an existing arrangement of buildings is to be 
matched. or contrasted in some fashion. See, for example, 
City of Toronto By-law 21910 noted in Appendix pb. 

Obviously not many municipalities in Canada are 
equipped to draft a by-law providing for such elaborate 
control of appearance. or have any desire to do so. As a 
starting point some specific model of the street and prob- 
ably of adjoining streets would have to be worked out and 
the by-law specifications drafted to reflect just what the 
model required. Even if the council were to be content 
merely with setting out height and set-back lines, probably 
a model would still be necessary. If a model is prepared, 
and well publicized. the zoning restrictions might produce 
the desired result if any developers were interested. With- 
out the model, the chances would be even slighter. 

Yet if a model is prepared and publicized, the need 
for the elaborate control in a by-law disappears. Develop- 
ment control would save the drafting of the by-law and 
introduce a desirable degree of flexibility, because the 
approving authority would normally be authorized to 
approve a project that met the standards of the model. It 
would be limited by statements of principle only. It would 
be no handicap that in fact the project was better than the 
model! If the development plan is properly drafted, so that 
the principles governing the approving authority are known 
to developers, in most cases models would not be needed. 
Nevertheless the developer would have the benefit of the 
approving authority's discretion within the limits set by the 
plan's principles, which would doubtless vary considerably 
in different areas of the municipality and in respect of 
different kinds of development. 

The example just discussed was of a single street. The 
notion of providing detail such as we have suggested, based 
on models, for a traditional zoning by-law covering the 
whole of uw large municipality seems to us to be rather 
impractical. Yet a zoning by-law does in fact set standards 
of this kind for large arcas of our suburbs and, indecd, of 
the centres of our cities. 


THE DIRECTION OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGE 


The frequency with which provincial planning and 
development legislation is amended in Canada leads us to 
suggest some directions for future change. We do so fully 
aware that our reflections have suffered from our inability 
to make the field investigations that we hope will be made 
in connection with the further studies our report may 
inspire. Since we have urged that neither zoning nor 
development control should be exercised withcut planning 
we were tempted to suggest first that urban and regional 
planning be made mandatory in all provinces. We have to 
accept the immediate impossibility of such a goal because 
of the lack of competent professional personnel. But we 
can recommend that all other provinces should study the 
programme of provincial assistance to local pianning re- 
cently adopted in Manitoba. In some such fashion quite 
adequate planning services may be made available to rural 


municipalities bearing the actual burden of expanding 
urban centres. If planning is not made universally manda- 
tory it can certainly be made more effective by a more 
rational deployment of our available professional person- 
nel. First priority should be given to the preparation of a 
development plan. 

As soon as competent professional service can be 
supplied we recommend that development control be 
authorized as an alternative to the traditional zoning 
powers. We hesitate to recommend the complete replace- 
ment of zoning by development control because the proper 
administration of a system of development control will 
require experience and experiment, even when fully quali- 
fied planners and administrators can be found. Adoption of 
a system of law by one province from another cannot 
come about simply by copving the other province’s legis- 
lation. Account must be taken of the local practices 
and habits—the conventions, as it were, of planning 
administration. 

The Province of Alberta seems to us to have brought 
the traditional zoning by-law a long wav toward the 
development control also exercised in that province. As 
Mr. Noel Dant, the Provincial Planning Director put it, 
the gap between zoning and development control is being 
narrowed. This has been achieved bv the use of conditional 
zones and discretionary powers in the application of the 
traditional zoning standards. Saskatchewan also has pro- 
vision for somewhat similar controls. We think experiments 
in this direction in the other provinces might prove a 
practical way to introduce a desirable degree of flexibility 
without sacrificing the common feeling. however illusory, 
that the zoning by-law tells the developer and the existing 
landowner where thev stand. 

A second practical step. worth more study than we 
were able to give it, is the introduction of what is some- 
times called “bonus zoning”. In principle the bonus zoning 
by-law consists of a fairly restrictive set of traditional 
standards, popularly believed to be ‘safe’, coupled with a 
promise of a more liberal standard that would be made 
available in exchange for “better” development. If the 
bonus is fixed by the by-law, there would seem to be no 
greater flexibility introduced in application. There would 
be no more than two by-laws. side by side, one more 
generous than the other, but just as rigid. Competition for 
the better benefit would present difficult administrative 
problems. We think a more useful form of benus would 
be a system of development control added to the restric- 
tive by-law and governed bv principles set out in the by-law. 
This method of combining the traditional and the new 
might require less stutf than development control by itself. 
It would, we think, result in better urban design than would 
be likely under a restrictive by-law. 

We cannot expect that basic amendments to the 
traditional legislation will be brought forward before 
development control, conditional uses and bonus zoning, 
as practised elsewhere, have been thoroughly studied. In 
the meantime we hope that our reflections about the 
purposes of zoning may encourage a policy of caution and 
humility on the part of planners and zoners who seek to 
impose rigid standards on property owners long in advance 
of development and for doubtful public advantage. We do 
not suggest a policy of inaction. We recommend positive 
planning and effective control when private development is 
ready to proceed. 


76. THE ECOLOGIST IN ACTION 
Robert S. Dorney 


Putting ecological knowledge to work on the land is vital. 
Yet barriers between ecologists and those who apply eco- 
logical knowledge and insights — the land developers, plan- 
ners, landscape architects. engineers and architects — con- 
tinue to impede communication. To overcome this com- 
munication barrier, to filter out irrelevant from relevant 
ecological data, we must devise a systematic method to 
ensure information-flow between the scientific and design 
members of the new environmental teams being fonned 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

From the vantage point of recent work in planning Erin 
Mills New Town, Ontario, in working with planners, archi- 
tects, civil engineers and developers, we are able to offer 
certain insights as to how ecological knowledge can be put 
to work on the land. Our method, although still evolving, 
appears effective in producing an ecological model, which 
we call an ecoplan. The ecoplan shows the interactions 
among geology, soils, water, vegetation, animal life. and 
within the historic — and anticipated — framework of 
man’s use of the land. 

The first step in producing an ccoplan is to organize a team 
of resource consultants familiar with local history, geomor- 
phology or geology, soils, limnoiogy, botany, wildlife man- 
agement and climatology. Each consultant examines trom 
the point of view of his own discipline the land area in 
question. In the next step, a team comprised of an ecologist, 
planner, and architect review and digest the information. 
After the team develops an understanding or “feei” tor the 
resource inventory, this understanding is passed on in the 
final step to an evaluation team which has been widened to 
include a civil engineer, a landscape architect, und econo- 
mist. Since in Ontario and most of North America sub- 
stantial data on geology and climatology are already avail- 
able in published form, these data are easy to obtain and 
require no original research. The other resource data (soils, 
vegetation, animals, water quality) we have found may be 
partially available or not available, hence requiring some 
interpretation or field sampling by the respective scientitic 
consultants. 

The concept of an ecoplan follows five guiding principles: 
(1) maximization of plant and animal diversity within the 


urban area; (2) identification of fragile environments which 
can withstand only limited development; (3) identification 
of hazardous areas or areas which because of soils or 
geological structure have developmental limitations; (4) 
prediction of changes in vegetation through natural succcs- 
sion and in water quality resulting from development and 
reflection of these anticipated changes in the urban design; 
(5) identification of what types of natural restoration of the 
landscape are feasible, such as she!terbelts or planting of 
trees in designated parkland. 

In dealing with the restoration of environments, the historic 
dimension makes it possible to appreciate what changes may 
be feasible or desirable rather than relying on presen? land- 
scape patterns, such as hedgerows, which may be the historic 
chaff of past agricultural land use. 

In our ecoplanning studies the size and complexity of the 
landscape unit seems to be of critical importance. Our ex- 
perience from working at the subdivision (445 acres) and 
New Town (7,000 acres) development scale is that the 
44S-acre size unit. unless the adjacent lands are also 
planned, is about the minimum size amenable to this ap- 
preach. Above the 1.000-acre size. researc costs decrease 
while potentiai for effective environmental “trade offs” imn- 
creases. Depending on the characteristics of the area. how- 
ever, the research emphasis may have te be shifted to stress 
geomorphology if the area has numerous springs: water 
quality it upstream pollution is anticipated, or soils if erosion 
or slippage is critical. 

At the 7,000-acre scale a more generalized environmental 
appraisal is sufficient to provide the designer with sufficient 
ecological insights in regard to the distribution of town 
centre, industrial parks, high rise apartments, and the loca- 
tion of open space. Soils mapping to a three-acre accuracy 
is sufficient. which is the present scale of mapping used for 
agricultural purposes. At the 400 to 1000-acre subdivision 
scale, however, a soils map accurate to one acre is necessary 
to determine local soil variations which may influence the 
placement and distribution of individual lots, roads, and 
school sites. This means that, when a 7.000-acre area is 
ready for detailed subdivision planning, supplementary 1- 
acre soils mapping is vital. 

The second question — who can do it— is in our experience 
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not difficult. We have found within Biology, Soils and 
Geography Departments of four local universities. located 
within 80 miles, the resource specialists able to undertake 
the specialized consulting studies. Our ficld crews of the 
non-professionals who work under the guidance of cach 
consultant or the project coordinator have been recruited 
from high school and university students who have an in- 
terest in natural sciences and are experienced with native 
plants and animals. 

The third question of the costs of developing the scientific 
environmental data base for such an ecoplan, or ecological 
model, is as follows at the two scales with which we have 
worked: 

Overhead, travel expenses, and publication costs (if any) 
would vary, but might be 100% of these costs. This would 
bring total costs for an ecoplan to near to $33,000 and 
$12,000 at each scale of development. Compared to con- 
sulting fees for engineering and architecture, these costs are 
modest. 

Another way of looking at these costs is to ask how much 
would this increase the cost of a lot or house to the home 
buyer. Calculations based on an average of seven units of 
mixed housing types per acre for the 7.000 acre area new 
town would be about .65¢ per unit; $3.90 per unit for the 
445 acre area. These ecology consulting costs represent less 
than 005% and .03% respectively of the final home con- 
struction value. assuming a $14,000 value per unit. 
During discussions with the developers and planners, it has 
been proposed they might recover these modest ecoplanning 
costs either by increasing the lot price by a few dollars or 
by writing off ecoplanning costs as a sales promotion to lure 
customers sensitive to environmental issues. A third pos- 
sibility for recovering these costs is a significant one: cities 
could initiate or preferably require ecoplanning on adjacent 
rural lands and then impose a lot levy, or “ecological tax,” 
on a unit basis after development. This tax then could be 
allocated to a revolving fund for further environmental 
planning. 

An ecologically viable envircnment has obvious value to 
the homeowner and to the city. Indirect benefits, such as 
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reduced downstream flood hazards, forest parks better able 
to withstand human impact, shelterbelts to reduce heating 
costs in winter, dry basements, and soils suitable for land- 
scaping are hard to measure in dollar terms but represent 
real values. The general approach by city governments to 
wait until such unWanted changes occur and then rectify 
them through costly engineering procedures such as dredg- 
ing, ditching, gabion construction is locking the barn after 
the horses have been stolen. We now know that many of 
these construction costs can be avoided if environmental 
design initially adjusts housing density and urban configura- 
tion to fit the limitations and potentials of the site. 

Since scientific talent for producing effective ecological 
models has been available for 20 to 30 years, why hasn’t this 
expertise been calied on to participate in city building? I 
believe the basic fault lies both within the universities and 
the governments who outwardly are promoting environ- 
mental quality but internally are not responding vis-a-vis 
installing an ecological conscience in their professional stu- 
dents and staff. With some exceptions, professional engi- 
necrs, architects. landscape architects and planners have 
little or no course work in ecology or natural resource man- 
agement to give them some flavour of what the physical 
and natural sciences can offer them as practitioners. Ecolo- 
gists. on the other hand, are oriented toward producing 
academic research while thev bitterly complain about eco- 
system deterioration and the extermination of man poisoned 
by his own wastes. Until effective communication between 
these two groups is achieved in professional schools, in 
academic university departments, and in government offices, 
environmental design with such an ecological conscience in 
my opinion, will not be easily achieved on a national scale. 
Existing knowledge and professional expertise in the earth 
and natural science can be integrated efficiently, and at low 
cost. to assist the design professions. The ecoplan, as it is 
now evolving, promises to be onc straightforward and eco- 
nomical way in which this can be achieved. It provides a 
flexible ‘methodology which can be adapted to the different 
environmental opportunities provided by the soon-to-be 
urbanized rural landscape. 
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